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PREFATORY NOTE 


T HE present volume of The Jewish Encyclopedia has been carried out on the 
principles explained at length in the general preface in the first volume. Only 
in one particular has a deviation been made from the plan there adopted. The 
delimitation of the various departments in some instances having proved extremely diffi- 
cult, it has been found desirable to indicate, in the case of each article, the department 
editor who is responsible for its appearance in the volume, by printing the initial of 
the editor on the left-hand side and the initials of the contributor or contributors in 
larger type on the right. When articles have been passed by the Executive Committee 
of the Editorial Board, instead of by the department editor, the initials'" E. c.” appear 
at the left. 

New York, June 20 , 1902 . 


FUNK & W AON ALLS COMPANY. 



SYSTEMS OF Til A XSLITEII ATIOX AND OF CITATION 

OF PROPER NAMES* 

A.— Rules for the Transliteration of Hebrew and Aramaic. 

1. Ail important names which occur in the Bible are cited as found in the authorized King James 
version; e.g., Moses, not Mosheh; Isaac, not Yizhak ; Saul , not Sha'ul or Sliaiil ; Solomon , not 
Shelomoh, etc. 

Names that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that have become 
familiar to English readers, are always retained and cross-references given, though the topic 
l>e treated under the form transliterated according to the system tabulated below. 

3. Hebrew subject-headings are transcribed according to the scheme of transliteration ; cross-refer- 
ences are made as in the case of personal names. 

4 # The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic : 

N Xot noted at the beginning or the end of a icord ; otherwise ' or by dieresis; e.g., Zc'eb or Melr, 


3 b 

T z 

i 


3 with dagesh , p 

fc? sh 

i 9 

n k . 

O m 


3 without dagesh , / 

V 8 

1 d 

o t 

J n 


V ? 

n t 

n h 

% y 

D s 


P * 


1 w 

3 k 

V ‘ 


3 r 


Note : The 

presence of dagesh lene is not noted excel) t in the case of pe . 

Dagesh forte is indi- 

cated by doubling the letter. 





The vowels have been transcribed as follows : 




-r a 



a 

— e 

S o 

— e 

-7- e 

— 

o 

i 


-T- i 



a 

* t* 



Kamez hatuf is represented by o. 


The so-called Continental ” pronunciation of the English vowels is implied. 

6. The Hebrew article is transcribed as ha, followed by a hyphen, without doubling the following 
letter. [Not hak-Kohen or hak- Cohen, nor Rosh ha-shshanah .] 

B. — Buies for the Transliteration of Arabic. 

1. All Arabic names and words except such as have become familiar to English readers in another 
form, as Mohammed, Koran, mosque , are transliterated according to the following system : 


1 “ 

t kh 

c,-** 

^gh 

U n 

Vi 

t) d 

V 3 * 


gi h 

iZjt 

o 


J* 

3 w 


J r 

1 1 



X.j 

) z 

h ? 

J 1 


XL* 

\J**8 


j* TO 



2. Only the three vowels — a, i, u — are represented : 

~ a or a — i or f — u or fi 

No account has been taken of the imdlah ; i has not been written e, nor u written a 

* In nil other matters or orthography the spelling preferred by the Standard Dictionary has usually been followed. Typo* 
graphical exigemit-s have rendered oera>ionuI deviations from tbe>e nec essary. 



SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION’ AND OF CITATION OF PROPER NAMES 


3 The Arabic article is invariably written at; no account being taken of the assimilation cf the l to 
th.. following letter; e.g., Abu al-Salt, not Abu-l-Salt; A aft* al-Daulah, not A«/T» ad-Daulah. 
The article is joined by a hyphen to the following word. 

4. At the end of words the feminine termination is written ah ; but, when followed by a genitive, 
at; e.g., HisCiluh (that ul-Kurniyy . , but Hi at al-Aflak. 

5. No account is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases ; e.g., ‘Amr, not 'Amru 
or ‘A inrun; Ya'akub, not Yirakubun ; or in a title, Kitdb al-amanat wal-‘itikadat. 


C— Rules'* for the Transliteration of Russian. 

•Vll Russian names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers m another 
form, as Czar, Alexander, deciatiue,- Moscow. are transliterated according to the following system : 


Aa 

a 

ii ii 

n 

Utm 

shch 

r>6 

b 

Oo 

0 

'Ll 

:ie 

Bb 

V 

II n 

P 

Mu 

V 

rr 

li, v , or g 

Pp 

r 

l»t 

half mute 

Aa 

d 

Cc 

8 


ye 

Ee 

e and ye 

at ti e 
beginning. 

Tt 

t 

93 

e 


ilia 

2 h 

y y 

U 

K) E> 

yu 

3 3 

Z 

4><1> 

f 

JI a 

ya 

II H 

i 

Xx 

lch 

Ge 

F 

Kk 

k 

IU 

% lz 

Vv 

ce 

iji 

l 

T h 

ch 

1 U 

i 

Mm 

m 

Him 

sh 




Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. 

1. Whenever possible, an author is cited under his most specific name; e.g., Moses Nigrin under 
Nigrin ; Moses Zacuto under Zaento ; Moses Rieti under Rieti; all the Kimhis (or Kamhis) 
under Kindt i ; Israel ben Joseph Drohobiezer under Drohobiezer. Cross-references are freely 
made from any other form to the most specific one ; e.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses Narboni ; to 
Solomon Nathan Vidal from Men ahem Meiri ; to Samuel Kansi from Samuel Astruc Dascola; 
to Jedaiah Fen ini, from both Federal and En Bonet ; to John of Avignon from Moses de 
Roqucmaure . 

2. When a person is not referred to as above, he is cited under his own personal name followed 
by his official or other title ; or, where he has borne no such title, by “of” followed by the place 
of his birth or residence ; e.g., Johanna ha-Sandlar ; Samuel lia-Nagid ; Judah ha- 1 Iasi d ; Gershom 
of Metz, Isaac of CorbeiL 

3. Names containing the word (V, de, da, di, or van, von , y , are arranged under the letter of 
the name following this word; e.g., de Pomis under Pomis, de Barrios under Barrios . Jacob 
d’lllescas under Illescas . 

4. In arranging the alphabetical order of personal names ben, da, de, di, ha-, ibn*, o/liave not been 
taken into account. These names thus follow the order of the next succeeding capital letter : 

Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Balmes Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 

Abraham of Avila Abraham ben Baruch Abraham ben Benjamin Ze’eb 

Abraham ben Azriel Abraham of Beja Abraham Benveniste 

5. In order to facilitate reference, complete groups of all persons bearing such common names as 

Aaron, Abraham, Jacob, are given in small tyj>e in a group immediately under the first key-word. 

* When Ibn baa come to be a specific part of a name, as Ibn* Ezra, such name is treated in its alphabetical place under "L” 



LIST OF AISmim.VTlOXS 


[Self-evident abbreviations. particularly those used in the bibliography, are not included here.] 


Ab .. Al*ot, Pirke 

At*. K. N \bot de-Knhbi Nathan 

‘Ab. Zarah ’Al»od:ih Zarali 
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Am. .low. Hist. Sue.. American .Jewish Historical Siwiety 

^Tang 1 * 1 ^ Ml ' t {•American .Journal of Semitic Language 

Anglo-Jew. Assoc . . Anglo-Jewisli Association 

Apoe A|x»e5ilyj*sc 

A] *«*<t ViMM-ryplia 

Ajwist. Const Apostolical Constitutions 

Aq Aqiiila 

‘Ar ‘Arakin < Tallinn!) 

Arch, Isr Archives Israelites 

art article 

A. T Pas Alte Testament 

A. V Authorized Version 

b hen nr bar or l*orn 
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Baeher, Ag. Pal. i i Baeher, Agada der Paliistiuensischen Amo- 
Amor \ nier 

Baeher, Ag. Tan Baeher, Agada der Tannaiten 

Bar Baruch 

B. R Baba Batra (Tallinn!) 

H.e before the ( hristian era 

Bek Bckorot (Tahmm) 

Benzinger. Atvh — Beiizmger, Hchraisclie Arehuolngie 
Bor Bcrakot < Talmud i 

Berliner's t Berliner's Magaziu ffir die Wissenscluifl d«*s 

Magnzin j .Judentlmms 
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P. K Paha Kaiimiu (Talmud) 

P. M Paha Mezi'a i Talmud i 
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text ....... chapter or chapters 
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Col ('olossians 

<‘or C< »rmthians 

d died 

P Peiiteroiiomist 

Ban. . Pauicl 

Pe (iiilteruatis, i Pe Cnhcrnatis. Pizionario Biogmlleo degli 

Piz. Biog ( Serif tori (*outeiu|M»ranei 

Ia*m Pemai (Talmud) 

Bent Deuteronomy 

Bent. K Pcut.Toiiomv Kabbah 

K Klohist 

Eeci Ecclesiastes 

Keel. H Kcch'skiMes Kabbah 

Eei’llis. ( Siraeh ) Kcclesiuslicus 

<*d «*diti«.n 

‘Eduy Ednyyot (Talmud) 

Em*ye. Prit Encyclopedia Pritannica ! 

Eng English , 

Ep|i Eplusdans • 

Epiplianins, H:en*s.Epiphaiiins. Ad versus Ihereses 
*Er ‘Erubin (Tnlnmd) 

Ersrli and t Krsch and til hImt, Allg. EncvRIopadie der 

(irulMT, Eneyc.. \ Wissensdiaft und Kimste 

Esd Esdras 

Estli Esther 

Esther It Esther Kabbah 

w, /* : till. I following pages 

Eusebius. Hist. Keel. .Eusebius. Ilistoria Eccloiastic* 
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£ V ali * ,nal Museum, Washington, D. C. ; 
of “ Paronomasia in the Old Testa- 

J. M. H... 

. J. U: gHlesum, 

j!f, Ionian of the Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana, 
['iViKV'i^ity Amsterdam. Holland. 

J. P. P 

. Join 1 F: Filers, D.D., 

tiwW {,{ ^ l - Mit-liaelV Church, New \ ork ; 

“Nippur, or Exploration and Ad- 
vVWiW« s 011 tlK ‘ Euphrates.” 

J. So 

.. Joseph §? hn ’ 

fttfrWriy ** /i ' lie P°nuu. New York. 

J. Sr 

..Ma'f«?fi rastl ‘ <>w > phD ’ 

Enwritus of the Congregation Rodef 

Philadelphia, l’a.; Author of “Dic- 
ffr.WT.°f the Talmud.” 

J. T 

..J. T b§8$9 r ' Ph I> > 

Bojanowo. Posen, Get many. 

J. Vr...... 

J. ffste bur ^ M - A -’ 

M 1 Amsterdam, Holland. 

J. W 

.Juir£# 

ib Paris, Fninee. 

K.. 

..Katite» n Kohler, Ph.D., 

^,,f Temple lleih-l'.l. New York. 

K. H. C.... 

.Kari Cornil L 

,,r of Hebrew and old Testament Ex- 

JJreslan University, Breslau. Germany. 

L. B., 

.XiiidWil? glau, Ph.D., 

f ft, <v at the Jewish Theological Seminary, 


Hungary; Editor «*f “ Magyar 
/ q V/,V <zrmle ” ; Author of ** D;is Alt-Judiselie 

L. G 

..Lo'-iifs 1 ginzberp, Ph.D., 

f." ,k ; Atdliorof “Die Haggada bei den 

L. Gini 

.Laziftff Prhnhut, 

iftfWh'iF of () n>han Asylum, Jenisalera. 

L. Hii 

..L. A.M., LL.D., 

.W ^ ork - 

L. L 

,.L.iWff? stein * 

Uitirfti /. IJ Moslwch, Genuany, . 

L. N 



(jnp-'tth 11 £ vn * Denmark. 


L. N. D Lewis N. Dembitz, 

Attorney at Law. Louisville, Ky. ; Author of 
"Jewish Services in Synagogue aiid Home." 

L. S. . . Ludwig: Stein, Ph.D., 

Professor « *f Philosophy at the University of 
Hern, Switzerland : Kditorof “ Arehiv fiirGc- 
sehichte der Philosophie." 

L. V Ludwig: Venetianer, 

Rabbi in Neupest, Hungary. 

M Dr. S.Miihsam, 

Chief Rabbi of Gratz. Austria. 

M. B Moses Beer, 

London. 

M. C M. Caimi, 

Corfu, Greece. 

M. C. C M. C. Currick, A.B., 

Rabbi Anshe Chescd Congregation, Erie, Pa. 

M. Co Max Cohen, 

Counselor at Law, New York. 

M. F. . , . . . ..Michael Friedlander, Ph.D., 

Principal, Jews' College, London, England; 
Traushtioi of Maimonkies’ “Guide of the 
Perplexed." 

M. Fi Maurice Fishberg-, M.D., 

Surgeon to the lteth Israel Hospital Disi>en- 
sary; Medieal Examiner to the United He- 
brew Charities, New York. 

M. Fr M. Franco, 

Principal of the Alliance Israelite Universelle 
School, Sliuinla, Bulgaria. 

M. Ga Moses Gaster, Ph.D., 

Hahamof the Spatiisli and Portuguese Jews, 
London. England. 

M. J. K . . . .Max J. Kohler, M. A., LL.B., 

Attorney at Law; Recording Secretary of the 
American Jewish Historical Society, New 
York. 

M. K Moritz Kay serlingr, Ph.D., 

Rabbi. Budapest, Hungary ; Author of “Go 
sehielite der Juden in Portugal," etc. 

M. L. B — Moses Lob Bamberger, Ph.D., 

Karlsruhe, Germany. 

M. L. M. . ..Max L. Margrolis, Ph.D., 

Assistant Professor of Semitic Languages in 
the University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

M. M. K M. M. Kaplan, 

New York City. 

Mi Ro. !*'•• Max Rosenthal, M.D., 

Secretary of the German Disjiensary, New 
York. 

M. Ra Max Raisin, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

M. S Moise Schwab, Ph.D., 

Librarian of the Hebrew Department at the 
Ribliotiieiiuc National*.*, Paris, France; Trans- 
lator of the Jerusalem Talmud. 

M. Schw...M. Schwarzfeld, Ph.D., 

Rabbi in Bucharest, Rumania. 


M. W Max Weisz, Ph.D., 

Rabbi in Budapest. Hungary. 

M. W. L.. .Martha Washington Levy, B.A., 

Lite of “The International Cyclopedia.” 

N. R N. Rashkovski, 

Odessa. Russia. 
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Vienna. Austria. 


Rabbi. Woodbine, X. J. 

P. B 

. ..Philipp Bloch, Ph.D., 

S. Si 

. . S. Spiel vogel. 


Rabbi in Piwii. tierinanv. 

t 

<i»t*I«*n.ir. Victoria, Australia. 

P. J 

. Peter Jensen, 

Pnf«»or of S-mitie Philology, University of 
Marburg. tJermany. 

T 

. . . Crawford Howell Toy, D.D., L,L.D M 

Professor of Hebrew in Harvard ViiiviTsit.Yi 
i am bridge, Mass.: Author of “The UelUf|u|| 

P. W 

. Paul Wendland, Ph.D., 


of Israel.** “Judaism ami Christianity/* 


Berlin. lo-itnauv. r«Htiitor of “Philonis 
OjH-ra.** 

T. H 

. . .Theodor Herzl, Ph.D., 

President of the International Zionist Uolb 

P. Wi .... 

. .Peter Wiernik. 

New Y«*rk. 


gress, Vienna. Austrhi: Author i»f .“lh l i‘ Jib 
diselie Slant.*’ 

R. W. R.. 

. .Robert W. Rogers, D.D., Ph.D., 

Profi*»«.r of Hebrew ami 11 M Testament Exe- 
gesis. !’!>•«■ Tln-olotriVal Sem., Madison. X. J. 

T. S 

. . .Tobias Shanfarber. Ph.D., 

Rabbi of Ansehe Ma'arab Congregation* Ulll* 
<*agO, 111. 

s 

..Isidor Singer. Ph.D., Manaujm; Editor. 

V- B 

...Victor Basch, 

S. B ...... 

. .Samuel Baeck, Ph.D., 


Professor at Rennes. France. 


Rabbi in Li»a. (lermany. 

V.C 

. .Victor Castiglione, 

S. Ba 

. .Solomon Bamberger, 


Profi-ssor. Tries!. Austria. 


Stmsluirg. Henna ny. 

1 V.R 

...Vasili Rosenthal, 

S. J 

. ,S. Janovsky, 

| 

Kretnenehug. Russia. 


Attorney at laiw, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

; W. B 

...W. Bacher, Ph.D., 

S. K 

..S. Kahn, 

i 

Professor at the Jewish Theological SetilitUtfVi 


Rabbi in Nimes. France. 

i ' 

Bu*lai»est. Hungary: Author of “I)lc AkibtW 

S. Kr 

. .S. Krauss. Ph.D., 

i 

der Taimaim," etc. 


Professor Normal College, Budapest. Hun- 
gary : Author of “ tiruH-liisohe und Lateinische 
lauimvortor.” 

W. M 

. . .William Milwitzky, 

I -lie of Harvard University Library* Ultllb 
bridge, Mass. 

S. M 

, .S. Mendelsohn, Ph.D., 

Rabbi in Wilmington. X. C. 


W. Max Miiller. Ph.D., 

] > n»f«*ssor of Bible Exegesis in the Refill' HM*i| 

S. Man... 

. S. Mannheimer. B.D., 

Instructor. Hebrew rni*»n College. Cincin- 


Kpiseopal TIn*ologieal Seminary, PhiltulH* 
phia. Pa. 


nati. o. 

W. Rei. . 

...W. Reich, 

S. M. D... 

. .S. M. Dubnow, 


Itabbi in Vienna. Austria. 


Odes>a. Russia: Author of "A History of the ; 
Jews.** | 

w. s 

i 

. . .William Salant, M.D., 

New York. 
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FACiF. 

4k Alexamenos prays to His God." From a graffito in the Collegio Romano .• *2*22 

Alliance Israelite Univcrselle Girls* School at Bagdad 437 

Altar of Ba'ai at Petra, Idunnea 373 

Pheiiician, with Bust of Ba‘al as a Sun-God .. ; 379 

Amsterdam, Ark of the Law of the Sephardic Synagogue at 108 

Apamea, Coin of, with Supposed Representation of Noah’s Ark. . 111 

Apple of Sodom 03 

Aqueduct, Tmekof Siloam ; 30 

Aqueducts Leading to Jerusalem, Plan of.- 32 

Aipiila. Fragment of llis Greek Translation of II Kings xxiii. 15-19 pint? funny 84 

Ar Moab. View of the Ruins of * • 40 

Arad. Hungary. Interior of Synagogue at. i . ^ GO 

Ararat. Near Niagara. Foundation-Stone of Proposed City of ; 74 

View of Mount, from the Russian Frontier 73 

Arba* Katifot *, 7^ 

Arch. Robinson's. at Jerusalem 141 

Archelaus, Herod, Copper Coin of . * r-g 

Archeology: see Alien, Robinson’s; Asijkklon; Ass; Bowl; Coins; Pottkiiy; Sk.\I.; Vask. 

Archers, Company of Egyptian, at Deir el-Ralmri 35 

Persian, as Body-Guard of Darius gg 

Architecture: see Auk ok tiik Law ; Roiunkox’s Aunt; Syna<;oui'ks. 

Aretas I\ . Philodeine of Nabatluea, Bronze Coin of, with Hebrew Inscription 39 

Aristobulus, Judas, Copp«*r Coins of, with Two Cornua-Copia* 95 

“Ark of the Covenant." After Calmet jq 3 

Ark of the Law, Earliest Representation of. Now in the Museo Borgiano at Rome 107 

from the Synagogue at Modena, 1505 c.k Ul 

of the Sephardic Synagogue at Amsterdam * 

of the Synagogue at Bayonne, France 

of the Synagogue at Gibraltar ^ 

of the Synagogue at Pogrebishchc, Russia ? IQ 

Symbolic Representation of, Now in the Museo Borgiano at Rome * * 103 

‘‘Ark of Noah." From the Sarajevo Ilaggadah I jo 

Ark of Noah. Resting on Mt. Ararat 

Supposed Representation of, on Coin of Apamea m 

Arkansas. Synagogue at Little Rock ” * * ^ 

Army: Assyrian Soldiers on the March 

Company of Egyptian Soldiers ^ 

Persian Foot-Soldiers . 

see also Aiu iikhs; Ashkki.on, Sikok of. 

Anion. Gorge at the Mouth of the River I 

Artist eiii, Fanny von. Society Leader in Vienna ** 1 Z 

Aron. Arnaud. Gmnd Rabbi of Strasburg, Alsace 

“Aron ba-Kodesh see Aiik of tiik Law. , 

Arr:i-el. Moses. Presenting His Castilian Translation of the Bible to Don Luis .!e Guzman 189 

Art: see Alien ; AiiciiiTKCTniK; Bowl; Coins; Pottkiiy ; Skai. ; Vask 
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Artoiu, Benjamin, llabam of the Spanish anil Portuguese Congregation of London 156 

Isaac, Italian Patriot. Diplomat, and Author 157 

Asc< >li. Graziudio Isaiali. Italian Philologist 171 

“ Ashaintiu,” Music of 176 

Ashdod, View of Modern 178 

Asher, Asher. Physician and Communal Worker, London, England..-. 181 

“ Asliirali,' 1 Music* of ; T 188, 189 

Ashkeloii, Inhabitants of Ancient * 191 

Plan of the Ancient City of 190 

Siege ot, hy Raineses II . 192 

View of Hums of Ancient 191 

Ashkenazi, Zebi Ilirsch, Hahbi of Amsterdam . 202 

‘‘Ash re,” Music of 204 

•’Ash re ha- Am,” Music of 205 

Asia. Map Showing the Distribution of Jews iii 208 

Asia Minor, Map of the Ancient Jewish Communities in 212 

Asknazi, Isaac Lvovich, Russian Painter 214 

Ass, Phenician, with Panniers 221 

Syrian, Showing Manner of Hiding 221 

Ass- Worship: “The Mocking Crucifix. ” From a grallito in the Collegio Romano 222 

Assyria: see A km y: Astakte; Beakd. 

Astarte as a Sphynx 239 

as the Goddess of Love. From an Assyrian cylinder 240 

with Dove 240 

Astrolabe. From “ Ma‘ase Tolua,” 1707 244 

Astrue. Elic Aristide. Chief Hahbi of Belgium 252 

Jean. Physician mid Founder of Modern Pentateuch Criticism 252 

Asylum: see A r kk bach, Babi ch. 

Athias, Joseph. Imprint or Printer’s Mark of 268 

Atonement, Day of, with Hites on Preceding Day. 1. “Malkut.” 2. “Tcshubah.” 3. Visiting graves. 

4. “Zedakah ” in graveyard. 5. u I\apparah. n 283 

German Hite. After Picart 285 

Jews in a New York (East Side) Synagogue Confessing Their Sins in the Prayer ** Ashammi ” 288 

Observed by tin 1 Jewish Soldiers in the German Army Before Metz, 1870 287 

“Attali Ilore’ta.” Music of . 239 

A.uerhach, Baruch, Orphan Asylum, Berlin 299 

Berthold. German Author 300 

Augsburg: Seal of the Jewish Community, 1298 306 

Augusta. Ga.. Synagogue at 311 

Auspitz, Heinrich, Austrian Dermatologist 317 

Auto da Fe. Held in the Plaza Mayor at Madrid in 1680 Before Charles II., His Wife and Mother. 

From a painting hy Rici phtte lx ttreen 340-341 

Presided overhv San Domingo de Guzman. From a painting in the National Gallery at Ma- 
drid, attributed to Berrugucte, 15th century.... 339 

Autographs of Jewish Celebrities plate bet tree n 376-377 


Acosta, I* riel. 

Aguilar, Ci race, 

Auerbach, Bcilhold. 
Bamlienrer, Ludwijr. 

Rcnfey. Theodore. 

Bcnjamiu, Judah I*. 

Borne, Lndwijr. 

Carvajal, Antonio Ferdinand. 
Creinieux, I. Adolphe. 
Dnxvisoii, Rogtimn. 
IVn'iitmunr. Joseph. 
iHMnsch. F.manuel. 

Disraeli, Benjamin. 

I>* Israeli, Isaac. 

Einhorn. David. 


Fninkel, Zeehr.r.’ali. 
Furst, Julius. 

Helper, Abraham, 
(ioldsmid. Sir Isaac L. 
Gordon. Judah Loeb. 
Grnefz. Heinrich. 
Ilatevjr, F. 

Heine. Heinricli. 
Hersi-liel. Sir William. 
Ilirsch, Baron Maurice, 
llushiel tmr Llhanon. 
Isserles. Moses, 
^ellinek. A. 

Kaufuiann. David. 


1<asker, Eduanl. 

Lussalle. Ferdinand. 

Lazarus, Eunna. 

Le»*ser, Isaac. 

Dnd), Isidore. 

Low. I.eopold. 

Muimon, Moses l»en (Maimontdes). 
Marx, Karl. 

Menasseh l>en Israel. 
Mendelssohn-Barlholdy, Felix. 
Mendelssohn. Moses. 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo. 

Molcho. Solomon. 

Moiiteflore. Sir Moses. 


.mi me, Salomon. 

Noah, Mordecai M. 

Rachel. 

Rothschild, Baron Lionel dc. 
Rothschild. Mayer A. 
Rubinstein, Anton. 
Scliulman, Kalman. 
Smolenskin. Perez. 

Spinoza. Benedict de. 
SleJnllz, Wilhelm. 

Weil, Henri. 

Wise. Isaac M. ' 

Zacuto, Abraham. 

Zutiz, Leopold. 
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Avignon, France, Synagogue at 

A vlloii. Solomon ben Jacob. Haham of the Sephardic Congregations in London and Amsterdam 3.>9 

~Az Shesh Me’ot,” Music of 

Ba‘al, Altar of, at Petra, Idumaa ^ 

— - — as a Phenieian Sun-God - 

Ba‘al llamon, as a Phenieian Fire-God 

“ Babel, Tower of.” From the Sarajevo Haggadah (14th century) MM 

Babylon. View of the Ruins of 

Babylonia: see Babylon; Bowl. 

Bucher, Wilhelm, Hungarian Scholar and Orientalist 421 

Badge on an English Jew 4-6 

Showing Different Forms of. Worn by Medieval Jews colored phitc facing 426 

Badges and Hats Worn by Jews in the Middle Ag«*s. 42a 

on the Garments of Jewish Priests 425 

Baer. Seligman (Sekel). Writer on the Masorah 433 

Bagdad, Girls’ School of the Alliance Israelite Cniverselle at 437 

Bahya ben Joseph ibn Pakuda: Page from Editio Princeps of “Hobot ha-Lebabot ” 449 

Baker, Egyptian ' 461 

Bakery, Egyptian Royal 463 

"Bakeweli Hall ” as located on Raipli Aggas’ u Map of London” 461 

Baking, Egyptian Royal Bakery, Showing Different Processes of 463 

Oven Xow Used in Syria for 462 

*• Balaam and the Ass.” From a “Telit sell Chumesh ” 466 

Balance: Egyptian Weighing Money 470 

Balsam Plant 476 

Baltimore, Oheb Shalom Temple at . 478 

Bamberger, Ludwig, German Deputy and Political Economist 484 

Bar Kokba, Bronze Coin of the Bar Kokba War. Struck over a coin of Titus 505 

Bronze Coin of the Second Revolt. First Year. Showing a three-stringed lyre 506 

— Bronze Coin of the Second Revolt, with D^ETP “The Deliverance of Jerusalem” 506 

Copper Coin of the Second Revolt, with Palm-Tree and Vine Branch 506 

Bar Mizwah, Son of the Precept, Reciting Ilis Portion of the Law Frontispiece 

Barber: see Beard Tkimmixg. 

Barcelona (View of Monjuich). Supposed Site of the Jewish Cemetery at 527 

Barit, Jacob (Jankele Kovner), Russian Talmudist and Communal Worker. 535 

Barnay, Ludwig, German Actor 541 

Barnett, John, English Composer 542 

Bartolocci, Giulio, Italian Bibliographer of Jewish Literature 547 

Basel, Bronze Medal Struck at the Second Zionist Congress at (Obverse and Reverse) 571 

Card of Admission of a Delegate to the Second Zionist Congress at 570 

Meeting of the Second Zionist Congress at 569 

Basevi, George (Joshua): see Fitzwilliam Museum. 

Baskets, Egyptian . 573 

Xow Used in Palestine 579 

Basnage, Jacob, Christian Writer of Jewish History 530 

Bavaria: see Augsburg. 

Bayonne, France, Ark of the Law of the Synagogue at. . . 606 

Beard, Captive Jew with Clipped. From the British Museum 612 

of a Judean from Egypt 613 

of a Russian Jew at Jerusalem 614 

of a Semite of the Upper Class. From the Tombs of the Beni-Ilassan 612 

of an Assyrian King. After Botta 613 

of Jewish Envoy. From the Black Obelisk in the British Museum 612 

Trimming. From Leusden, “Philologus Hebneo Mixtus,” 1657 614 

Beck. Karl, Austrian Poet 622 

Beer, Benjamin hen Elijah : see Lamleix Medal. 

Bernhard, Hebrew and Talmudic Scholar 333 
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Herr, Mieliael, German Poet ^ 

IVti-r, Austrian Writer on Jewish Sects 

Becr-shcba, Wells of 0 

Bclais, Abraham ben Shalom, Rabbi of Tunis 

Relaseo, David, American Playwright 

Belmonte: Anns of the Family Xi 

,, . V Al • f bll 

Bcn-ZeYb, Judah bob, Jewish Grammarian and Lexicographer Ut -~ 

Renamo/.egh, Elijah, Italian Rabbi 

Reni-IIassan (Heard of a Semite of the Upper Class), from the Tombs of the bl * v 

Beilin, Baruch Auerbach Orphan Asylum at 

Bible. Fragment of Aquila’s Greek Translation of II Kings x.xiii. 15-19 plate Joeing 34 

Muses Arratxel Presenting to I)on Luis de Guzman llis Castilian Translation of the 139 

Black Obelisk, Beard of Jewish Envoy from the ^ 

Bowl, Mairi<\ with Hebrew Inscriptions, Found Among the Ruins of Babylon 402 

Bread: see Baker; Baking. 

Cambridge, England: see Fitzwilliam Museum. 

Candlestick, Golden, Kepresentation of, on Glass Fragments 10T - 108 - 140 

Caricature: see Badge. 

Cemetery: see Atonement, Day of; Barcelona. 

Ceremonial: see Atonement. Day of; Bah Mizwah. 

Coat of Arms of the Belmonte Family 

Coins: see A fame a ; Au.ciiklaus; Aristobulus, Judas; BarKokba; Simon Maccabeus. 

Confirmation: see Bah Mizwaii. 

Costume: see Badge; Hats. 

“ Covenant, Ark of the.” After Calmet. . . \ 103 

Darius, Body-Guard of 

Day of Atonement : see Atonement, Day of. 

Dcir el-Baliari, Company of Egyptian Archers at . . .' 85 

Dove in the Anns of Astarte ^ 

Representation of, on a Glass Fragment in the Musco Borgiano at Rome IO 7 

Egypt: see A nun kus; Aumy; Bakkh; Baking ; Balance; Baskets; Beard; Rameses II. ; Sphynx. 

Elishegib bat Elisbama, Seal Bearing Inscription of 140 

England: see Cam hhidge; London. 

Esdud. Modern Ashdod, View of * 

Ethnology, see Ashkklon, Inhabitants of Ancient; Ashkelon, Siege of; Beahd. 

Fitzwilliam Museum. Cambridge, England, Designed by George Basevi. ... 

Forest: Assyrian Soldiers on a March Through a Wooded Region 121 

Foundation-Stone of the Proposed City of Ararat Near Niagara 74 

France: see Avignon; Bayonne. 

Georgia: Synagogue at Augusta 311 

Gibraltar, Ark of the Law of the Synagogue at. 13® 

Graves: see Atonement, Day of. 

Hats Worn by Jews in the Middle Ages 425 

see also Badge. 

Hebrew: see Inscriptions; Script. 

Herod Arebelaus. Copper Coin of 78 

“ Robot ha-Lcbabot,” Page from Editio Prineeps of Baliya’s 449 

Holland: S(*e Amsterdam. 

Idumaea : see Petra. 

Imprint of Joseph Atliias .’ 268 

Inquisition: see Auto da Ffe. 

Inscriptions, Hebrew: see Bowl; Coins; Seal. 

Italy: see Modena. 

Jerusalem: see Aqueducts; Beahd; Rohinson’s Arch. 

“Jew’ Mount”: see Mon.hjich. 
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Jewry : see London. 

Judas Aristobulus, Copper Coins of 95 

“ Kapparah.” : see Atonement, I>ay ok. 


“ LSmlein Medal Attributed to Benjamin ben Elijah Beer 632 

Lions, lb-presentations of, on G 1 *'*' 0 107, 108 

Little Roek, Ark., Synagogue at 113 

London, Ralph Aggas' Map of. Showing the Location of “Old Jewry ” and **Bakewell Hall” 461 


Maccabeus, Simon, Shekel of 138 

Madrid: see Auto da Fe. 

Magic: see Bowl. 

“Malkut see Atonement, Day of. 

Manuscript: see Aquila; Badge. 

Maps: see Aqueducts; Ashkelon; Asia; Asia Minor; London. 

Medals: see Basel; “ Lam lei n Medal.” 

Metz, Day of Atonement, as Observed by the Jewish Soldiers in the German Army in 1870, Before. . . . 287 


Moab: see Ait Moab. 

Modena, Ark of the Law from the Synagogue at Ill 

Money, Egyptian Method of Weighing 47Q 

Monjuieh, “Jew Mount,” Supposed Site of the Jewish Cemetery at Barcelona 527 

Mount Ararat, from the Russian Frontier. 73 

.Music, u Ashamnu *. . ’ ns 

“ Ashirah ” 188, 189 

“ Ashre ” 204 

“Ashre ha-‘Am” * / oq 5 

“Attah Hore’ta” 289 

“ Az Shesli Me’ot ” 351 

“Bemoza’e” 871 

Uabathaea : see Aretas IV. 

New lork Jews in an East Side Synagogue Confessing Their Sins in the Prayer “Ashamnu ” 288 

Noah: see Ark of Noail 


Oheb Shalom Temple, Baltimore 

Orphan Asylum, Baruch Auerbach, at Berlin 

Oven, Modern, as Used in Syria 

Palestine: see Aqueducts; Ar Moab; Asiidod; Ashkklon; Asia, Mai* of; Jerusalem. 
Persia: see Archers. 

Petra, Iduimea, Altar of Ba‘al at 

Phenicia: see Ass; Astautk; Ba'al, Altar of; Ba'al IIamon. 

Plants: see Apple of Sodom; Balsam Plant. 

Pogrehishche, Russia, Ark of the Law of the Synagogue at 

Portraits; see 


478 

299 

462 


378 


110 


A rn stein, Fanny von. 

ARON, ARNAUD. 

Artom, Isaac. 

ASOOi.I, (i RAZIADIO ISA] All. 

.Ashkr, Ashkr. 

Ashkenazi. Hakam Zkbi Hirsch, 
Askxazi, Isaac Lvovich. 
ASTRCC, Elik-Aristidk. 
astruc, Jean. 


Auerbach. Berthold. 

Auspitz, Heinrich. 

Bacher, Wilhelm. 

Baer, Skligmax (Skkkl). 
Bamberger, Ludwig. 

Barit, Jacob (Jankklk Kovner), 
Barn ay. Ludwig. 

Barnett (Beer). John. 
Bartolocci, Giulio. 


Pottery, Hebrew, Bottles Found Near Jerusalem, 
Printer’s Mark: see Imprint. 

Raineses II. Besieging Ashkelon 

Robinson’s Arch, Jerusalem 

Russia; see Pogrebishciie. 

Scale : see Balance. 

Script; see Aquila. 


Basxack. Jacob. 

Beck. Karl. 

J*r.r.iv, UAliP, 

Beer, Michael. 

Beer. Peter. 

Bklais, Abraham ben Shalom. 
Belasco, David. 

Bkx-Zk'kb, Judah lob. 
Bexamozkgh, Elijah. 


140 

192 

141 
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Scrolls of the Law: see Aiik of tiie Law. 

Seal of Klishegib bat Elishama 140 

of the* Jews of Augsburg. 1298 306 

Sephardic Synagogue at Amsterdam. Ark of the Law of 108 

Shekel of Simon Maccabeus 138 

Shields: see Archers; Akmy; Ashkei.on, Slege of. 

Siege of Ashkelon bv Raineses II .. 192 

Signatures: see Actouraphs. 

Siioani, Track of Aqueduct of 32 

Simon Maccabeus, Shekel of 138 

Sodom, Apple of 25 

Soldiers: see Archers; Army. 

Spain : see Arro i>a Fk; Barcelona. 

Sphynx, Goddess Astarte as a . 239 

Sun-God, Iia’al as a 379 

Symbolic Representation of the Ark of the Law - 108 

Synagogues : see Amsterdam: Arad; Arkansas; Atonement, Day of; Augusta: Avignon; * Bake- 
well Hall” Baltimore; Bayonne. 

Syria, Modern Baking-Oven Used in 462 

“ Tallit Raton,” Small Tallit or Arba‘ Kanfot 76 

Temple Oheb Shalom, Baltimore 47S 

Temple, Represen bit ion of, on Bottom of Glass Vase 140 

Teshubah ” : see Atonement, Day of. 

Tower of Babel.” From. the Sarajevo Ilaggadah 396 

Types, Jewish: see Bagdad; Bar Mizwah; Beard; New York. 

United States: see Arkansas; Augusta; Baltimore; New York. 

Vase, Bottom of, with Representation of the Temple and Golden Candlestick 140 

Weights Used by Egyptians in Weighing Money 470 

Wells of Beer-.sheba 637 

“Zedakah” ; see Atonement. Day of. 

Zionism: see Basel. 

44 Zizit,” Fringes of the Arba* Kaufot „ 76 
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APOCRYPHA : § I. The most general defini- 
tion of Apocrypha is. Writings having- some preten- 
sion to the diameter of sacred scripture, or received 
as such by certain sects, but excluded front the 
canon (see Canon). 

The history of the earlier usage of the word is ob- 
scure. It is probable that the adjective a~oKpvoo<; t 
‘‘hidden away, kept secret,” as applied to books, was 
first used of writings which were kept from the pub- 
lic by their possessors because they contained a mys- 
terious or esoteric wisdom too profound or too sacred 
to Ik* communicated to any but the initiated. Thus a 
Leyden magical papyrus bears the title, Mwicnuf irpa 
fiifi'/.nr urruupvoog i —ina/.ovuivij byfiofj Jj a;, ia, “ The Secret 
Sacred Hook of Moses, Entitled the Eighth or the 
lloly Book ” (Dietrich. ‘‘Abraxas,” 109). I file recedes 
of Svros is s:iid to have learned his wisdom from ra 
<l*nr/Aui’ uzuKfti'Ott .it 3/.ia t “The Secret. Books of the 
Phenicians ” (Suidas, *. r. <J 'rpr/chb/r). In the early cen- 
turies of our era many religious and philosophical 
sects had such scriptures; thus the followers of the 
Gnostic Prodicns boasted the possession of secret 
hooks (u-oKpvQorr) of Zoroaster (Clemens Alexandri- 
nus. “ Stromata,” i. 15 [857 Potter]). IV Esdras is 
avowedly such a work: E/.ra is hidden to write all the 
things which he has seen in a book and lay it up in a 
hidden place, and to teach the contents to the wise 
among his people, whose intelligence lie knows to be 
sufficient to receive and preserve these secrets (xfi. 
36 rt (see Dan. xii. 4, 9; Enoch, i. 2, oviii. 1; 
Assuinptio Mosis, x. 1 et my.) In another passage 
such writings are expressly distinguished from the 
t wen ty-four canonical books; the latter an* to be pub- 
lished that they may Ik* read by the worthy and 
unworthy alike; the former (seventy in number) are 
to he preserved and transmitted to tin* wise, because 
they contain a profoimder teaching (xiv. 44-47). In 
this sense Gregory of Nyssa quotes words of .John in 
the Apocalypse as b a-oKp\$oiq (‘‘ Oratio in tMiain Or- 
dinationem,”' iii. 549, ed. Migne; compare Epiphaniiis, 

“ Ad versus Hiercses.” li. 3). The hook contains reve- 
lations not to he comprehended by the masses, nor 
rashly published among them. 

Inasmuch, however, as this kind of literature flour- 
ished most among heretical sects, and as many of 
the writings themselves were falsely attributed, to the 
famous men of ancient times, the word “Apocrv- I 
pirn” acquired in ecclesiastical use an unfavorable | 
II. — 1 


connotation; tin* private scriptures treasured by the 
sects were repudiated by the Church as heretical and 
often spurious. Lists were made of the books which 
the Church received as sacred scripture and of those 
which it rejected: the former were “canonical ” (see 
Canon); to the latter the name “Apocrypha ” was 
given. The canon of the Church included the books 
which are contained in the Greek Bible hut not in 
the Hebrew (sec the list beloSv, £ III.); hence the term 
“Apocrypha” was not applied to these books, but 
to such writings as Enochs the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, etc. (set* below, § III.). Jerome 
alone applies the word to all books which are not 
found in the Jewish canon (see “ Prologus Galeatus ”). 
At the Reformation, Protestants adopted the Jewish 
canon, and designated by the name “Apocrypha” 
the b«M>ks of the Latin and Greek Bibles which they 
thus rejected; while the Catholic Church in the Coun- 
cil of Trent formally declared these books canonical, 
and continued to u<e the word “ Apocrypha ” for the 
class of writings to which it had generally been ap- 
propriated in the ancient Chinch; for the latter, Prot- 
estants introduced the name “ Pseudepigmpha.” 

$ II. Apocryphal Books among the Jews. 
Judaism also had sects which possessed esoteric or 
recondite scriptures, such as the Essencs (Josephus, 
“B. J.” ii. S 7). and the Therapeutic (Philo, “De 
Vita Con tern plativa,” ed. Mangey, ii. 475). Their 
oeeiirrenee among these particular sects is explic- 
itly attested, but doubtless there were others. In- 
du'd. many of tin* hooks which the Church branded 
as apocryphal were of Jewish (sometimes heretical 
Jewish) origin. ~ Ywish authorities, therefore, 
were constrained n> form a canon, that is, a list of 
sacred script un-s; and in some eases to specify par- 
ticular writings claiming this character which were 
rejec ted and forbidden. The former — so the distinc- 
tion is expressed in a ceremonial rule (Yad. iii. 5; 
Tosef.. Yad. ii. 13)— make the hands which touch 
them unclean— DnM DK pNODft CHpn '3TI3 *> 3 : the 
latter do not (see Canon). Another term used in the 
discussion of certain hooks is properly “to lay 
up. store away for safe keeping,” also “ withdraw 
from use.” Thus. Shah. 30A. “The sages intended 
to withdraw Ecclesiastes”; “they also intendeil to 
withdraw Proverbs”; ih. 13/>, u Haiianiali b. Hezekiali 
prevented Ezekiel from being withdrawn ” ; Sanh. 
100^ (Codex Carlsruhe), “although our masters with- 
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drew tins hook ” (Sirach), ot c. It lhis frequently 
been asserted that the idea and the name of the Greek 
"Apocrypha” were derived from this Hebrew ter- 
mimdngy. (See Zahn. “Geseh. des Xentestament- 
liehen Kanons, ’ i. 1.128 < t. wy.; Sehfirer. in " Protest - 
antisehe Roaleucyclopadic.” lid cd., i. 6*28, and many 
ot hers; compare Hamburger," Ih-aleneyklopadie,” ii. 
6S. n. *1.) "Apocrypha 5 (*i~nKnrou is, it is 

said, a literal translation of D'*12D. ** concealed, 

hidden books.” ( ‘loser examination shows, however, 
that the alleged identity of phraseology is a mistake. 
Talmudic literature knows nothiiignf aVlassof 
DT03 — neither this phrase nor an equivalent occurs 
not even in "Ah. R. X.” i. 1, though tin* error ap- 
pears to have originated in the words VH DTUI used 
there. Xor is the usage identical: does not mean 

“conceal 55 (MToA-p/rr/zc translates not TJL but "inDand 
its synonyms), but "store away”; it is used onlv of 
things intrinsically precious or sacred. As applied to 
books, it is used only of books which are, after all, 
included in the Jewish canon, never of the kind of 
literature to which theChureh Fathers give the name 
" Apocrypha these are rather CHDD ( Yer. 

Sanh. x. 1, *2So). or D'J'Sn n2D. The only excep- 
tion is a reference to Sirach. The Hook of (mairical) 
C’nrcs which Hczokiah put away (Pcs. iv. <)) was 
doubtless attributed to Solomon. This being the 
state of the facts, it is doubtful whether there is 
any connection between the use of and that of 

Q-UKf) I'OOf. 

Sill. Lists of Apocrypha; Classification. 
The billowing is a brief descriptive catalogue of 
writings which have. been at some time or iu some 
quarters regarded as sacred scripture, but are not in- 
cluded in the Jewish (and Protestant) canon. For 
more particular information about these works, and 
for -the literature, the reader is referred to the special 
articles on the books severally. 

First, then, there are the books which are com- 
monly found in the Greek and Latin Bibles, but are 
not included in the Hebrew canon, and are hence 
rejected by Protestants; to these, as has already 
been said, Protestants give the name “Apocrypha” 
specifically. These are (following the order and 
with the titles of the English translation): I Esdras; 
IlKsdras; Tobit; Judith; The Rest of the Chapters 
ot the Book of Esther; Wisdom of Solomon; Wis- 
dom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus; 
Baruch, with the Epistle of Jeremiah; Song of the 
Three Holy Children; History of Susanna; Destruc- 
tion of Bel and the Dragon: Prayer of Manasses; I 
Maccabees; II Maccabees. These, with the excep- 
tion of I. 11 (111. IV) Esdras and the Prayer of Ma- 
nages, are canonical in the Roman Church. 

Secondly, hooks which were pronounced apocry- 
phal by the ancient Church. Of these we possess sev- 
eral catalogues, the most important of which are the 
Stiehometry of Nicephoros; the Athanasian Synop- 
sis; and an anonymous list extant ;n several manu- 
scripts, first edited by Montfaueon (see Seliurcr 
"Geseh.” 8d cd., Hi. 26*2 ,7 **/.); further a passage in 
the* Apostolical Constitutions” (vi. 16), and the so- 
called Decree* of Pope Gelasius ("Corpus Juris Ca- 
non ici.” Hi. Distinetio 15). Re-fere, ices in the Fathers 
add Rome titles, and variems Oriental versions give 
us a knowledge of other writings of the same kind. 


A considerable part of this literature has licen pre- 
scrveel. and fresh discoveries almost every year prove 
how extensive and how popular it once was. 

A satisfactory classification of these writings is 
hardly possible; probably the most convenient 
scheme is to group them under the chief types of 
Biblical literature to which they are severally re- 
lated— viz. : 

1. Historical, including history proper, story 
books, and haggadic narrative. 

2. Prophetic, including apocalypses. 

3. Lyric ; psalms. 

4. Didactic; proverbs and other forms of "wis- 
dom.” 

Tin* assignment of a book to one or another of 
these divisions must often he understood as onlv a 
potion: n writing which is chiefly narrative may 
contain prophecy or apocalypse; one which is pri- 
marily prophetic may exhibit in parts affinity to the 
didactic literature. 

§ IV. Historical Apocrypha. 1. First Mac- 
cabees. A history of the rising of the Jews under 
the leadership of Mattathias and his sons against 
Antioehus Epiphanes, and of the progress of the 
struggle down to the death of Simon, covering thus 
the period from 1 <5-135 n.c. The hook was written 
in Hebrew, but is extant only in Greek and in trans- 
lations made from the Greek. 

2. Second Maccabees. Professedly an abridgment 
of a larger work in five books by Jason of Cyrene. 

It begins with the antecedents of the conflict with 
Syria, and closes with the recovery of Jerusalem 
by Judas after his victory over Xicanor. The work 
was written in Greek, and is much inferior in his- 
torical value to I Mate. Prefixed to the book are 
t wo letters addressed to the Jews in Egypt on the 
observance of the Feast of Dedication (hiunk 

3. First Esdras. In the Latin Bible, Third Esdras. 

A fragment of the oldest Greek version (used by 
Josephus) of Chronicles (including Ezra and Xche- 
miah), containing I Chron. xxxv.-Xeh, viii. 18, in a 
different, and in part more original, order than the 
Hebrew text and with one considerable addition, the 
story of the pages of King Darius (iii. 1-v. 6). The 
book is printed in an appendix to the official editions 
of the V ulgate (after the New Testament), but is not 
recognized by the Roman Church as canonical 

4. Additions to Daniel. The story of Susanna 
and the elders, prefixed to the book, illustrating 
Daniel’s discernment in judgment. 

k The destriK tion of Bel and’ the Dragon, ap- 
pended after ch. xii., showing how Daniel proved to 
Cyrus that the Babylonian gods were no gods 
e. The Song of the three Jewish Youths in the 
fiery furnace, inserted in Dan. iii. between verses 23 


ihese additions are found in both Greek transla- 
tions of Daniel (Septuagint and Theodotion); for the 
original language and for the Hebrew and Animaic 
versions of the stories, see Danill 

5. Additions to Esther. In the Greek Bible, enlarge- 
ment on motives suggested by the original stem 
"• Tl '. e ,)rciu ’> «>f Mordivai an.l bis discovery of the 
conspiracy, prefixed to the book; the interpretation 
f , h K,1,< t for the destruction of the Jews, 

after m. 13; c., d. Prayers of Mordecai and Esther, 
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after iv. IT: <. Esther's reception by the king, biking 
tlie place of v. 1 in the Hebrew: /. Edict permitting; 
the Jews to defend themselves, after viii. 15. In the 
Vulgate these additions are detached from their con- 
nection and brought together in an appendix to the 
book, with a note remarking that they are not found 
in the Hebrew. 

6. Prayer of Manasses. Purports to be the words 
of the prayer spoken of in II Chron. xxxiii. 18 it sty. ; 
probably designed to stand in that place. In many 
manuscripts of the Greek Bible it is found among 
the pieces appended to the Psalms; in the Vulgate 
it is printed after the. New Testament with III and 
IV Esd. . and like them is not canonical. 

7. Judith. Story of the deliverance of the city 
of Bcthnlia hy a beautiful widow, who by a ruse 
deceives and kills Holophernes. the commander of 
the besieging army. The hook was written in He- 
brew, but is preserved only in Greek or translations 
from the Greek; an Aramaic Targuni was known 
to Jerome. 

8. Tobit. The scene of this talc, with its attract- 
ive pictures of Jewish piety and its interesting 
glimpses of popular superstitions, is laid in the East 
(Nineveh, Eebatana); the hero is an Israelite of the 
tribe of Naphtali, who was carried away in the 
deportation by Shalmaneser (** Enemessar "). The 
story is related in some way to that of Aiiikar. 

9. Third Maccabees. (See Maccabees, Books of.) 
A story of the persecution of the Egyptian Jews by 
Ptolemy Philopator after the defeat of Antioehus at 
Raphia in 217 b.c. : their steadfastness in their relig- 
ion. and the miraculous deliverance God wrought 
for them. The hook, which may be regarded as an 
Alexandrian counterpart of Est her, is found in manu- 
scripts of the Soptuagint, but is not canonical in any 
branch of the Christian Church. 

§ V. Historical Pseudepigrapba. The books 
named above are all found in the Greek and Latin 
Bibles and in the Apocrypha of the Protestant 
versions. AYe proceed now to other writings of 
the same general class, commonly called “Pseud- 
epigraplia.” 

10. The Book of Jubilees, called also Leptogenesis 
(“The Little Genesis”), probably JVtWQ. in 
distinction, not from the canonical Genesis, but from 
a larger Midrash, a nm It contains a liaggadic 
treatment of the history of the Patriarchs as well as 
of the history of Israel in Egypt, ending with the 
institution of the Passover, based on Gen. and Ex. 
i.-xii. It is a free reproduction of the Biblical nar- 
rative, with extensive additions of an edifying char- 
acter, exhortations, predictions, and the like. It gets 
the name “ Book of Jubilees ” from the elaborate chro- 
nology, in which every event is minutely reckoned 
out in months, days, and years of the Jubilee period. 
The whole is in the form of a revelation made through 
an angel to Moses on Alt. Sinai, from which some 
writers were led to call the book the u Apocalypse of 
Muses.” (See Apocalypse, § Y. 10.) It was written 
in Hebrew, probably in the first century b.c., but is 
now extant only in Etliiopic and in fragments of an 
old Latin translation, both made from an intermedi- 
ate Greek version. 

BrM mention may be made here of several similar works 
containing Haggadah of early Hebrew history. 


a. “Lilwr An!ii|iiilntnni nihliennim,*'* attributed to Philo. 
This was Ilrst published, with some other works of Philo, at 
Basel in 1 o 2 T tsee Cohn, in ** Jew. Quart, Rev/* 1 SW, x. 2 T 7 ft w</.; 
Sebum*, “(iesch/'' a<! ed.. iii. Ml ft .^/..additional literature). 
Extends from Adam to the death of Saul, with omissions and 
additioiis-genealogi.nl. legendary, and rhetorieal- sjkvc I ll's, 
prophecies, prayers, etc. The patriarchal age is despatch^ 
very briefly ; the Exodus, on the roiurnry, and the stork's of the 
Judges are much expanded. The author deals more freely 
with the Biblical narrative than Jubilees and departs from it 
much more widely. Tin* work is preserved in a Ijitin transla- 
tion made from (ireek ; but it is highly probable that i he orig- 
inal language w:.s H.br.w. and that it was written at a time 
not very remote from the (*0111111011 era. Considerable i>oiiions 
of it are Incorporated— under the name of Philo- in the Hebrew 
book, of which (inster lias published a translation under the 
title “Chronicles of Jenihineel ” (see (inster, /.<*., Introduction, 
pp. xxx. ft s<v/., and below. </). 

h. Later works which may lie compared with this of Philo 
are the nsra Ls Z' '"'a' 1 , *>CD, and the t;*ou sr-n::, 

on which see the rrsixrtive articles. 

r. To a different type of legendary history belongs the He- 
brew Yosiitox (*/• r.). 

d. Tlie “ Chron icles of Jernlnneel/* traiislatc«l by (inster from 
a unique manus(*ript in the Bodleian < 1 SW>, an* professedly 
compiled from various sources ; they contain large portions ex- 
cerpted from the (Ireek Bible, Philo (see above), and “Yo- 
sippon,” as well as writings like, the Pirke de R. Eliezer, etc. 

c. Any complete study of tliis material must Include also the 
cognate Hellenistic writings, such as the. fragments of Enpole- 
1 mis and Ailapamis (see Fn-udenthsil, “ llellenistiselieStudien'*) 
and the legends of the same kind in Josephus. 

§ VI. Books of the Antediluvians. The Book 
of Jubilees makes repeated mention of books contain- 
ing the wisdom of the antediluvians (e.#., Enoch, 
iv. IT d mj . ; Noah, x. 12 et my.) which were in the 
possession of Abraham and his descendants; also of 
hooks in which was preserved the family law of the 
Patriarchs (compare xli. 28) or their prophecies 
(xxxii. 24 ettu'fj., xlv. 10). Th(*se arc till in tlie literal 
sense “apocryphal,” that is, esoteric, scriptures, A 
considerable number of writings of this sort have 
been preserved or are known to us from ancient lists 
and references; others contain entertaining or edify- 
ing embellishments of the Biblical narratives about 
these heroes. Those which are primarily prophetic or 
apocalyptic are enumerated elsewhere (x., xi. ) ; the 
following are chiefly liaggadic: 

11. Life of Adam and Eve. This is essentially a 
Jewish work, preserved — in varying recensions — in 
Greek, Latin, Slavonic, and Armenian. It resembles 
the Testament literature (see below) in being chiefly 
occupied with the end of Adam’s life and the burial 
of Adam and Eve. According to an introductory 
note in the manuscripts, the story was revealed to 
Moses, whence tlie inappropriate title “Apocalypse 
of Moses.” On the apocryphal Adam books see 
Adam and Eve, Book of. 

Other apocryphal books bearing the name of Adam 
are: The Book of Adam and Eve, or the Conflict 
of Adam and Eve willi Satan, extant in Arabic 
and Ethiopic; and The Testament of Adam, in 
Syriac and Arabic. Both these are Christian off- 
shoots of the Adam romance. Apocalypses of 
Adam are mentioned by Epiphanius; the Gelasian 
Decree names a book on the Daughters of Adam, 
and one called the Penitence of Adam. 

Seven Books of Seth are said by Epiphanius 
(“Ad versus I Pereses,” xxxix. 5; compare xxvi. 8; 
also Hippolytus, “Rcfutatio,” v. 22; see also Jo- 
sephus, **Ant.”i. 2, § 3) to have been among the 
scriptures of the Gnostic sect of Sethians. 
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On tin* apocryphal bonks of Enoch see Aroc.v- 
I. YI'SK, £ V., and Enoch, Hook ok. 

The Samaritan author, a fragment of whose writing 
has hern preserved by Eusebius (“ Pra p. Ev. i\-l«) j 
under the natne of Eupoieinus. speaks of revelations j 
hv angels to Met huselali. which had been preserved j 
to his'time. A Hook of Laniech is named in one of j 
our lists of Apocrypha. | 

Ho.-ks of Noah sire mentioned in Jubilees (x. K. ; 
xxi. l<i>. Fragments of an ApocaH j»se of Noah j 
are incorporated in di Herein places in Emu It (which j 
see). A hook bearing tin* name of Xoria. the wife j 
of Noah, was current among certain Gnostics (Epi- j 
phaiiius, “ Ad v. I hercscs.” xxvi. 1). Shorn transmits j 
the books of bis fat hoi. Noah (Jubilees, x. 14): other j 
writings are ascribed to him by lute authois. Ham , 
was the author of a prophecy cited by Isidore, the , 
son of Hasilides (Clemens Alexandrians," Stromata.” 
vi. (>); aeeordmg to others lie was the inventor of 
magic (identified with Zoroaster; Clementine. "Ree- 
ognitiones.” iv. ‘-2 « ). 

§ VII. Testaments. A special class of apocry- 
phal literatim* is made up of the so-called “ Test a - 
meats " of prominent figures in Hible history. Sug- 
gested, doubtless, by such passages as the Blessing 
of Jacob (Gen. .xlix*.), the Hlessing of Moses (Dent, 
xxxiii.), the parting speeches of Moses (Dent, iv., 
xxix. «7 «y.) and Joshua (Josh, xxiii.. xxiv.). etc., 
the Testaments narrate the close of the hero’s life, 
sometimes with a retrospect of his history, last coun- 
sels and admonitions to his children, and disclosures 
of tin* future. These elements are present in varying 
proportions, but the general type is well marked. 

12. Testament of Abraham. Edited in Greek (two 
recensions) by M, R. James. “Texts and Studies.” 
ii. 2: in Rumanian by ( taster. in” Proc. of Society of 
Hiblieai Archeology.” 1SST. ix. 1S»5 it *c<j . ; see also 
Kohler, in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” ISilo. vi*. oSl it m//. 
(See A nit A ham, Tkstamkntoh. called also Apocalypse 
of Abraham). Narrative of the end of Abraham’s life: 
his refusal to follow .Michael, who is sent to him: his 
long negotiations with the Angel of Death. At his 
request i Michael shows him. while still in the body, 
this world and all its doings, and conducts him to the 
gate of heaven. The book is thus mainly Ilaggadalu 
with a little apocalypse in the middle. 

The Slavonic Apocalypse of Abraham (ed. by 
Bon wet sell, “Studien zur Gesrhichte dcr Theologie 
mid Kirclie,” 1K97). translated from the Greek, gives 
the story of Abraham’s conversion ; the second part 
enlarges on the vision of Abraham in Gen. xv. 

13. Testaments of Isaac and Jacob. Preserved in 
Arabic and Kthiopic. They are upon the same pat- 
tern ns the Testament of Abraham; each ineludesan 
apocalypse in which the punishment of the wicked 
and the abode of the blessed are exhibited. The 
moral exhortation which properly belongs to Hie 
type is lacking in the Testament of Abraham, but 
is found in the other two. 

14. Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. The part 
ing admonitions of the twelve sons of Jacob to their 
children. Each warns against certain particular sins 
and commends the contrary virtues, illustrating and 
enforcing the moral by the example or experience 
of the speaker. Thus. Gad warns against hatred. 
Issachur shows the beauty of simplr-mindetbe-ss. 


Joseph teaches the lesson of chastity. In some (c.yy.. 
in the Testament of Joseph) the legendary narrative 
of the patriarch’s life tills a larger space, in others 
u . v .. Benjamin) direct ethical teaching predominates. 

The eschatological element is also present in vary- 
ing proportions — predictions of the falling awa\ in 
the last days and tin* evils that will prevail; Hie judg- 
ment of God on the speaker's posterity for their Sins 
p.//., Levi. xiv. t f *r y. : Judah, wiii. 22 y. : Zel»- 
ulnn. ix.): and tin* succeeding Messianic, age (Ley:, 
xxiii. ; Judah, xxiv. it : Simeon, vi. : Zebubin. ix. 
it «//.). A true apocalypse is found in the Test, of 
I.evi. ii. it » y. (see Ai‘or.\i.vi«sK). This eschato- 
logical element is professedly derived from a book 
written by Enoch (<.//., Levi, x., xiv.. xvi.: Judah, 
vi ii ; Simeon, v., etc.). The work is sub>tantialH 
Jewish; tin* ('hristian interpolations, though nnnier- 
nus, are not very extensive, and in general are easily 
reci »gni /.able. 

A Hebrew Testament of Naphtali has been pub- 
lished by Gaster (** Proceedings of Society of Biblical 
Archeology.” December, lSTJ; February. 1S(4: see 
also “C’hron. of Jemlimeel. ’ pp. Si it &'/.). and is 
regarded by the editor and by Resell (“Stiidicii und 
Kritikcii.”is9!>.pp. 2<K>rfwy.)ns the original of which 
the Greek Testament is a Christian recension. 

15. Testament of Job. When the end of his life is 
at hand. Job narrates to his children the history of 
his trials, beginning with the* cause of Satan s ani- 
mosity toward him. After parting admonitions (45). 

1 ie d i v ides 1 i is pi issessil »n s am on g his sons, a ml gi ves t o 
his threediiughters girdles of wonderful properties! 4b 
( t .s 7 if . ). The book isa llaggadaliof the story of J«»l>, 
exaggerating bis wealth and power, bis good works, 
and bis calamities, through all of which In* maintains 
unshaken his confidence in God. There arc no long 
arguments, as in the poem: t lie* friends do not appear 
as defenders of God’s justice — the problem of the- 
odicy is not mooted — they try Job with questions 
(see 80 #7 My.). Eliliu is inspired by Satan, and is not 
forgiven with the others. See Kohler, in “Semitic 
Studies in Memory of Alexander Kohnt,” pp. 204-&3S 
and 011.012. and James, in “ Apocrypha Aiiecdota.” 
ii. 1 04 it m y. ). 

16. Testament of Moses. The patristic lists of Apoc- 
rypha contain, in close proximity, the Testament of 
Moses and the Assumption of Moses. It is probable 
that the two were internally connected, and that the 
former lias been preserved in our Assumption of 
Moses, tin* extant part of which is really a Testa- 
ment — a prophetic-apocalyptic discourse of Moses 
to Joshua. See below. § x. 2. 

17. Testament of Solomon. Last words of Solomon, 
closing with a confession of the sins of bis old age un- 
der the intluence of the Jcbusite, Sliulamite. It is 
in the main a magical book in narrative form, telling 
bow Solomon got the magic seal ; by it learned the 
names and powers of the demons and the names of 
the angels by whom they are constrained, and put 
them to bis service in building the Temple; besides 
other wonderful things which he accomplished 
through bis power over the demons. (See Fleck, 
“ Wissenschaftliohe Heist*. ” ii. 8. Ill it wj.) A 
translation into English by Conybeare was given 
in “Jewish Quart. Rev.” 1S99, xi. l-4o. 

The Gelasian Decree names also a “ Contradict io 
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Salomonis.” which may have described his contest 
in wisdom with Hiram, a frequent theme of later 
writers. 

A Testament of Hezekiah is cited by Cedreiius; hut 
the passage quoted is found in the Ascension of 
Isaiah. 

$ VIII. Relat? g to Joseph, Isaiah, and Ba- 
ruch. Other ‘Apocrypha are the following: 

18. Story of Aseneth. A romantic tale, narrating 
how A>eiietli, the beautiful daughter of Potipliar. 
priest of On. became the wife -of Joseph; how the 
king's son. who had desired her for himself, tried to 
destroy Joseph, mid how he was foiled. The roinanee 
exists in various languages and recensions. The 
Greek text was published by ButitTol, Paris. 1SS9. 

A Prayer of Joseph is named in the anonymous list 
of Apocrypha, and is quoted by Origin mid Proco- 
pius. In these fragments Jacob is the speaker. 

19. Ascension of Isaiah, or Vision of Isaiah. Origcn 
speaks of a Jewish apocryphal work describing the 
death of Isaiah. Snell a )inn't>/rinm is preserved in 
i he Ethiopie Ascension of Isaiah, the first part of 
whieli tells how Manassoh. at the instigation of a 
Samaritan, had Isaiah sawn asunder. The second 
part, the Ascension of Isaiah to heaven in the 20th 
year of Hczekiah. and what he saw and heard there, 
i* Christian, though perhaps based on a Jewish vi- 
sion. Extensive Christian Interpolations occur in the 
first part also. A fragment of the Greek < < * x t is 
reproduced in Grenfell and Hunt. "The Amherst 
Papyri," London, 1000. 

20. The Rest of the Words of Baruch, or Paraliuomena 
of Jeremiah. (Ceriani, “ Monument:!.” v. 1 ,!l <?»«/.; 
J. Heiidel Harris. “Rest of the Words of Baruch.” 
1SSU ; Dillniann, “ (’hrestomathia .Etliiopica." j»p. 1 
it Greek and Ethiopie.) Narrates what befell 
Baruch and Ahinieleeh ( Ebed-ineleeh) at the fall of 
Jerusalem. Sixty-six years after, they sent a letter 
by an eagle to Jeremiah in Babylon. He leads a com- 
pany of Jews back from Babylonia: only those who 
arc willing to put away their Babylonian wives are 
allowed to cross the Jordan; the others eventually 
become the founders of Samaria. Jeremiah is spir- 
ited away. After three days, returning to the body. 
In* prophesies the coming of Christ and is stoned to 
death by his countrymen. 

§ IX. Lost Books. Other haggadie works named 
in theGelasian Decree arc: the Book of Og, the Giant, 
“whom the heretics pretend to have fought with 
a dragon after the flood perhaps the same as the 
Manicliean I V;urrr/or (Phot ins. M Cod.” So), or 

hurl ta 7('>ii’ IV (ij roii*; The Penitence of Jannes and 
Jambres. (See Isclin, in “Zeitsehrift fill* Wisscnsch. 
Theologie,” 1N94, pp. 321 ft .vy.) Both of these may 
Wi !! have been ultimately of Jewish origin. 

§ X. Prophetical Apocrypha. 1. Barnch. 
Purporting to he written by Baruch, son of Neriah, 
the disciple of Jeremiah, after the deportation to 
Babylon. The hook is not original, drawing its 
motives chiefly from Jeremiah and Isaiah xl. *t *oy. ; 
nihility to the Wisdom literature is also marked in 
some passages, especially in eh. iii. 

The Epistle of Jeremiah to the captives in Babylon, 
which is appended to Baruch, and counts as the sixth 
chapter of that book, is a keen satire on idolatry. 

2. Assumption of Moses. See above, Testament of 


Moses (:; VII. Hi). What now remains of this work, 
in an old Latin version, is prophetic in character, con- 
sisting c t f predictions delivered by MoscS to Joshua 
when In* had installed him ns his successor. Moses 
foretells in brief outline the history of the people to 
the end of the kingdom of Judah; then, more fulh% 
the succeeding times down to tin* successors of llerod 
tin* Great, and the Messianic age which ensiles. It 
is probable that the lost sequel contained the As- 
sumption of Moses, in which occurred the conflict — 
referred to in Jude 9 — between Michael and Satan 
for the possession of Moses* lnnly. 

3. Eldad and Medad. Under this name an apocry- 
phal hook is mentioned in our lists, and quoted twice 
in the -.Shepherd of Hennas” (ii. 34). It contained 
the prophecy of the t wo elders named in Xiiin. xi. 2(5. 

§ XI. Apocalypses. Most of the- prophetical 
Apocrypha are apocalyptic in form. To this class 
belong: Enoch. The Secrets of Enoch, IV Esd., the 
Apocalypses of Baruch (Greek and Syriac), Apoca- 
lypse of Zephnuiuh. Apocalypse of Elijah, and others 
(see AroeAi.vrsK. and the special articles). Apoca- 
lyptic elements have been noted above in the As- 
sumption of Moses, the Ascension of Isaiah, the Tes- 
taments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and others. 

§ XII. Lyrical Apocrypha. 1. Psalm cl!., in 
the Greek Bible; attributed to David, “ when he had 
fought in single combat with Goliath.” 

2. Psalms of Solomon. Eighteen in number; included 
in some nianiisciiptsof the Greek Bible, hut noted in 
the catalogues as disputed or apocryphal. Though 
ascribed to Solomon in the titles, there is no internal 
evidence that the author, or authors, designed them 
to he* so attributed. They were written in Hebrew — 
though preserved only in Greek — in Palestine about 
the* middle of the first- century n.f\, and give most 
important testimony to the inner character of the 
religious belief of the time and to tin* vitality of the 
Messianic hope, as w: *! as to the strength of party 
or sectarian animosity. The live Odes of Solomon 
in ** Pistis Sophia ” are of Christian (Gnostic) origin. 

3. Five apocryphal psalms in Syriac, edited by 
Wright (** Proceedings of Society of Biblic al Archeol- 
ogy,” 18X7, ix. 257-2flt»). The first is Ps. eli. (*npra, 
£ 1); it is followed by (2) a prayer of lle/.ekiali; 
(3) a prayer when tin* people obtain leave from Cyrus 
to return; and (4. o)a prayer of David during his con- 
flict with the lion and the \\olf, and thanksgiving 
after his victory. 

XIII. Didactic Apocrypha. 1. The Wisdom 
of Jesus, the Son of Sirach (in the Latin Bible entitled 
Ecclesiasticus). Proverbs and aphorisms for moil’s 
guidance in various stations and circumstances; a 
counterpart to the Proverbs of Solomon. The author 
was a native of Jerusalem, and wrote in Hebrew; bis 
work was translated into Greek by bis grandson soon 
after 132 n.e. The Syriac translation was also made 
from the Hebrew, and recently considerable parts.of 
tin* Hebrew text itself have been recovered. The 
hook is included in the Christian Bible — Greek, Latin, 
Syriac, etc. — hut was excluded from the Jewish 
Canon (Toscf.. Yad. ii. 13 it tu fj.). Many quotations 
in Jewish literature prove, however, its continued 
popularity. 

2. Wisdom of Sclomon, E«/«//wrof. Written in 

Greek, probably in Alexandria: a representative of 
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Hellenistic “ Wisdom.** Solomon, addressing them 
1< is of t lie earth. exhorts them to seek wisdom, and 
warns them of the wickedness and folly ot idolatry. 
Note\ve i ’i hv is the warm defense of the immortality 
of t lie sold, in which the influence of Creek philo- 
sophical ideas is manifest, as. indeed, it is through- 
out the hook. 

3. Fourth Maccabees. The title is a misnomer; and 
the attribution of the work to l*lavius Josephus is 
equally erroneous. The true title is lh/»i m» :-.*/**- 
TufUir / n'f muni', ••(in the Autonomy of Henson." It is 
an anonvnions discourse on the supremacy ot relig- 
ious intelligence over the lecliligs. I his supremacy 
is proved, among other things. hy examples ot eon- 
stanev in perseentimi. especially hy the lortitude of 
Elea/ar and the seven brothers (II Macc. vi. IN. vii. 
41). The work was written in Creek; it is found 
in some manuscripts of the Scptuagint, hut is not 
canonical. 

£ XIV. Apocrypha in the Talmud. There are 
no .Jewish catalogues of Apocrypha correspondin'* to 
the Christian lists cited above: hut we know that 
the cunonicity of certain writings was disputed in 
the first and second centuries, and that others wen? 
expressly and authoritatively declared not to he sa- 
cred scripture, while-some are more vehemently inter- 
dieted— to read them is to incur perdition. The eon 
t roversies about Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon 
will he discussed in the article Canon, where also the 
proposed "withdrawal* of Proverbs, Ezekiel, and 
some other hooks will he considered. Here it is suf- 
ficient to say that the school of Shammai favored ex- 
cluding Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon from 
the list of inspired script tires, hut the final decision 
included them in the canon. 

Siraeli. on the other hand, was excluded, appar- 
ently as a recent work hy a known author; and a 
general rule was added that no hooks more modern 
than Siraeli were sacred scripture. 

The same decision excluded the Gospels and other 
heretical (Christian) scriptures (Tosef.. Yad. ii. 13). 
These hooks, therefore, stand in the relation of Apoc- 
rypha to the Jewish canon. 

in Mislmah Sanh. x. 1, H. Akiha adds to the cat- 
alogue of those Israelites who have no part in the 
world to come." the man who reads in the extraneous 
hooks” (D'Jttrnn DnSDl). that is, hooks outside the 
canon of holy scripture, just as extri iwrux. ext nr, 

are used hy Christian writers (Zalm, "Geseh. desXeu- 
testament lichen Kanons,” i. 1, 12G et xn/.). Among 
these are included the " hooks of the heretics” (D'POh 
as in Tosef.. Yad. quoted above, tin* Christ iaiis 
(Bab. Smili. llMIM. Sinu li is also named n both Tal- 
muds, lmt the text in the Jerusalem Talmud (Sanh. 
28") is obviously corrupt. 

Further, the writings of Ben LFanah (n3JJ^ p> fall 
under the same Condemnation (Yer. Sanh. the 

Midmsh on Ecclesiastes xii. 1 ; 3 (Eccl. H.) eouplc*s 
the writings of Ben Tigla (tf^ri p) with those of 
Siraeli. as bringing misc hief into the house of him 
who owns them. What these hooks were is much 
disputed (sec? the respective articles). Another title 
which has given rise to much discussion is ^2D 
DVDH or D1TDH {*ifre ha- me ram or ha-inennn\ early 
and often emended hy conjecture to DITCH (Tlonie- 
ros; so llai Gaon. And othe rs). See Homku in Tai.- 


M , i>. The* hooks of " Be Abidan.” about which tliere 
is a question in Shah. 110", are also obscure. 


inm.l«MiKAlHV: Texts: Tin* A|-M-r>-|.lia (in I lie I’miesUint 
r< >1111(1 ill millions **f the Cireek lilhie ; sot* t*s}**- 
rialtv swete. Tin nbt Tistamen) in dreeh. »’d <*•!.; m* 1«- 
niteiv. Fiiizsclic*. Liliri Aiiocruphi lehri* listnnnnti 
tinrri is; ) nr lilt* rsrinirpigniphu m> comprehensive n>r- 
iMisexi-t<- Miniruf III,* lMH.ks are inelmle.l in the millions of 
s\v»*ie :> ti« 1 Frilzsrile. ulMive; and in llilgoiifrl.l. Missnts Ju- 
iheornni, 1 **?.». See also Fabricius, t'oilex I*s, ml, inifraphus 
Y*t*ris T*<tann nti. 2 v«»Is.. 2*1 oil.. Hamburg. h22. l»2k 
whirh i< u»f replaced i»v anv more recent work. For editions 
cm, I mni>la!i, »!!'>: of most of these will iligs the literature of the 
n *'•.)>«•, -live articles must 1 m* eolistllled. Translations : The An- 
tli«*ri/«-d Vt-rsion may U st l*e used in the million of C. .J. Hall. 
Yinhanm Ai>nrnjiiha. which contains a useful apparatus of 
vari‘>n> readimrs and renderings; the Revised Version, Ajn*- 
mii'lui. ls;r, ; Chnilon. Cnrammival ami Ajmeri/phal 
Seri at i ms. |ss|; a revised translation is given also in liis- 
s«*lFs i *» mnn ntarn (see helowi. nf ihe highest value is the 
tierniantiaiisiatioii.wiih uiiro«lnetions and n<*ii-s. in Kautzsch. 
Jn. .1 iMthriijtht ii ami !*>•# mh i>Ujrti i>hm th s Alt* n Testa- 
hunts. 2 vuls.. istr.i. Commentaries: Fritzsche and Grimm, 
Knrz't* tasstts K.n •ftisrlns Jlnnilhurh zn iten Apohrifiiln n 
ths Alt* ii lhoi»/».s.V,vols.. isr,l an; Waee (and Olliers), , I )»oe. 
r in tint. 2 vols.. isss (speaker’s llihlco; Bissell. The 
rif}iha at tin • O hi Testa ntt lit, 1SW1 U^mgc* sc*ries). 

The m«»st ini|M>ilani recent work on this whole literature is 
S harer's disrhiehte ties Jlblisehen Ynlhes. 3d ml., vol. iii. 
( fujr tr. of g,i Jmr. /*, »///)/■ in the Time of Je<u.< Christ ). 
wikerc also verv full references to the literature will 1 h* found. 

a f. m 


APOEANT, EDUARD: German physician; 
horn at Just row. city in Westprenssen, Prussia, Aug. 
21, 1S47. He was educated at the gymnasium at 
Deni sell -Krone and at the University of Berlin, 
where he received the degree of doctor of medicine 
in 1 S 70 . lie was an assistant surgeon in the Franco- 
Prussian war (1870-71), and, on returning to Berlin, 
engaged in practise in that city. Ill 1800 he re- 
ceived the title of u Sanitiitsrath.” 

Apolant has contributed numerous papers to Vir- 
chow's “Archiv fiir Pathologisehe Anatomic und 
Physiologic und fiir Klinische Mcdi/.in *’ (“Lelwr 
das Verba ltniss dcr Wcissen und Bolc?n Blutkiirper- 
ehen hei Eiteningen,” etc.); the u Berliner Klinische 
\VcK*henschrift ” (“ IVher Ajiplikation von Karhol- 
saureumseldage hei Pocken,* 7 etc.), and other medical 
journals. 


BlULKMiRArUY : 
isys. 
s. 


Wreck*, Jkis deist ige Berlin, iii. 3, Berlin, 

F. T. II. 


APOLLINAEIS or APOLEINARIUS, 
CEAUDIUS: Bishop of Hierapolis, Phrygia, in 
1.70; autliorof an "Apology for the Christian Faith,” 
wliich lie addressed to Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus. He wrote also two hooks u Pros Ioudai- 
otis” (Against the Jews) and other works against 
the pagans, and opposing the Montanis? and the 
Encratite heresies, besides other books, all of which 
are now lost. 

Bibliography : Kns<*i»ius. lfi<t. Kwh Jv. ^7, v. Ul; Jerome. Dc 
Yiris I It list r Unis, dc., p. ; Kinstnhv. p.S4 ; Fulirieius. Bih- 
lioth. driven, vii. inti; Tilleuiont, Mhmrires, t. i., pt. ii. 

t. F. H. V. 


APOLLONIUS : One of the Judeans who, alxmt 
130 i5.c. , went to Home to make* a covenant or lettgue 
of friendship with the Homans. He was culled by 
Josephus "the son of Alexander.” See John IIyr- 
cam s and Homans. 

BimJO<;R.\riiY : Jo$c*phus, Ant. xiil. 9, § 2, xiv. 10, S 22. 

o. L. G. 

APOLLONIUS or APOLLONIUS M0L0N: 

Gn-ek rhetorieian and anti-Jewish writer; flourished 
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in the* first century n.c. lie* is usually, but not 
a] wavs, designated by the name of his father. Moluii. 
lie was called by bis patronymic mainly to distin- 
guish him from his somewhat older contemporary 
Apollonius Maladies. Apollonius Melon was still 
praised as a distinguished master nf the art of 'speech 
about tin* year To n.c. Josephus, however, concerns 
himself with him simply as one of the most promi- 
nent and most pernicious anti -.Jewish writers. 

Lorn at Alahanda. in (aria. Apollonius afterward 
emigrated to Rhode*. wherefore Cicero styles ltiin 
“Melon Hhodius ” Brutus,” ch. Ixxxix.). He soon 
eclipsed his' contemporaries both as. a master of oia- 
tory and as a practical advocate, and had as pupils 
both Cicero and Julius C;esar. 

It was at It bodes, no doubt, that Apollonius ap- 
propriated .the Jud.TOpliohir ideas of the Syrian stoic 
1 \»h >on i rs (135-5 1 n.c.). who lived in that city, and 
thence circulated throughout the Greek and Homan 
world sevenil wild calumnies concerning the Jews, 
such as the charges that they worshiped 
Follower an ass in their temple, limi ri«-y sacri- 
of lieed annually on their altar a specially 

Posidonius, fattened Greek, and that they were 
filled with hatred toward every other 
nationality, parricidal ly the Greeks. These and sim- 
ilar malevolent fictions regarding the Jews were 
adopted by Apollonius, who, induced by tin* fact that 
the Jews in Hhodes and in ( aria were very numerous 
(compare 1 Mare. nv. 16-24), composed an anti Jew- 
ish treatise, in which Jill these aceitsat ions found em- 
bodiment. "While Posidonius had confined himself 
to incidental allusions to the Jews in the course of Ills 
history of the Sclctieidu* (compare C. Miiller, “ Frag. 
Hist. Once.” iii. 243 <t »■</,), Apollonius outdid his 
master by undertaking a separate book on the sub- 
ject; Such appears to have been the diame ter of his 
treatise, which, according to Alexander Polyhistor, 
was a Eusebius, “ Pneparatio Evangelica.”ix. 

Ill), a polemic treatise — as Sebiirer renders the phrase 
— against the Jews. The polemic passages, however, 
must have been interwoven with a general presenta- 
tion of a Jewish theme — probably a history of the 
origin of the Jewish people. For it is the complaint 
of Josephus that Apollonius, unlike Apion. far from 
massing all his anti-Jewish charges in one passage, 
had preferred to insult the Jews in various manners 
and in numerous place* throughout his work ( l.r . ii. 
14). The assumption that Apollonius' !»ook was of a 
historic diameter is confirmed by the fragment in 
Alexander Polyhistor. which gives the genealogy of 
tin* Jews from the Deluge to Moses; and by an {illu- 
sion of Josephus which indicates that tlie exodus from 
Egypt was also dealt with therein (l.r. ii. 2). In con- 
nection with the exodus. Apollonius gave circulation 
to the malicious fable that the Jews had lieeii expelled 
from Egypt owing to a shameful malady from which 
they su tiered, while lie took occasion to blacken the 
character of Moses also and to belittle liis law, char- 
acterizing the lawgiver of the Jews as a sorcerer and 
his work as devoid of all moral worth. Besides, lie 
heaped many unjust charges upon tlie Jews, re- 
proaching them for not worshiping the same gods as 
the other peoples {l.c. ii. 7) and for disinclination in as- 
sociate with tin* followers of other faiths (if. 36). He 
thus represented them as atheists and misanthropes. 


and depicted them withal as men who were either 
-cowards or fanatics, the most nntaleiited among all 
barbarians, who had done nothing in furtherance of 
the common welfare of the human race (ii. 14). No 
wonder these groundless charges excited the anger 
of Josephus, who believed that they corrupted and 
misled the judgment of Apion (/./*. ii. 7. 13 rt «?.), 
and who therefore zealously devoted tin* entire second 
part of his treatise against Apion to a refutation of 
Apollonius. Tin* latter was thus paid back in bis own 
coin. Josephus docs not hesitate to accuse .him of 
crass stupidity, vaiiiglorimisucss, and an immoral life 
(l.r. ii. 30, 37). Si c Al’iox. 

Him.ior.KAi*!! v : C. Muller. Fnujmrntn Histtirimnnn Grirco- 
runi. iii .IMS *7 >»•*/.; J.ii. Miiller. !)•* FhtriH* Josephus Srln'ift- 
\ if ilf it A/nmi. p. 1S5'». Ha>el. 1 si 7 ; I\»H)y-WisS'>wa, lti'til- 
Knruv. ii.s.r. : (iriiiz. tirsch.ih r Jinh r/.Sdrd., iii. 347 rt soj.i 
Schiircr, it tsrh. Jwl e#l.. iii. 4on 4<tt; V«»gelstein and Kicger, 
lit srh. tier Jinlm in limn. i. S.“>; Tb. lteinaeli. Textrs d'Ait' 
tt urs tines it Remains liihttifs an Jinhiisnir, pp. Oil ft 

Si'll. 

ti. H. G. E. 

APOLLONIUS OF TYANA: Pythagorean 

philosopher and uecioiiiain er , born about the 3 * ear 
3 n.c. ; died, according to some sources, in the thirty- 
eighth 3 * ear of bis age. I 11 Arabic literature bis 
name is cited in tlie form “ Balinas” or “ Belenus,” 
which has often been mistaken for “ Pliny.” ; He is 
mentioned in connection with magical writings, and 
is called by. the Arabs Sahib al-Talismat (“The Au- 
thor of Talismans”). They attribute to Ap Jloiiius 
■ u Bisfdali li Tatliir al-Bnhamiyat li al-Markabat,” a 
work that treats of the influence of pneumatm agen- 
cies in the world of sense, and which also deals with 
talismans. A 11 introduction (“ Mebo ”) to this treatise 
on talismans, “Iggerct al-Talasm,” was composed 
by an anonymous writer; it is found in Steinselinoider 
MS., No. 25). It is full of Arabic words, and contains 
a few Romance ones also. Tbv translator says at the 
end that the whole book is of no value, and that 
lie lias translated (or copied) it merely as a warning 
against “serving strange gods.” It is probable that 
a ropy of this translation existed in the libraty of 
Leon Mosooni (Majorca, 14th ( century)* where it 
seems to occur under the title “Bel Enus” — No. 37 
of the catalogue (“Rev. Ft. Juives.” xxxix. 236, xl. 
65). It is also cited by Joseph Nasi (16th century) 
and perhaps by Abba Mari. According to Johanan 
Allcmanno (died 1500), Solomon ben Nathan Orgueiri 
(of Aix, Provence, about 1390) translated from the 
Latin another work on magic In* Apollonius. The 
Hebrew title of this second work was 
(‘‘Intellectual Art ”); fragments of it are found in 
Sehonblum MS., No. 79. 

BiitnoGitAPUY : F«>r Apollonius and his supposed writings see 
J. Miller, in Pauly-Wissmvu, lt» •iUKi' r ')}i'b>inblU' Jrr I lussi- 
srhrn AlJi’iihu nisirisst' nsvhtift , iii. 14*> rt ; and (iot- 
Oieil, in Z. 1). 31. H. xivi. 46»>; »»n the Arabic and Hebrew 
translations see Steinsehneider. Ihhr. Vrhr.ru. § "CJO ( = Z. 
J). 31. H. xlv. 4'fc» rt sn].) ; Fflrst, rnwn 1 th* A. T. p. !«, at- 
tempted to identify Apollonius with Ben La'atiah, whose wri- 
tings were.eoiHtennied lYer. Sanb. xi. 

G. 

APOLLOS : A learned Jew of Alexandria, and 
colaborer of Paul. Of him the following is told 
(Acts xviii. 24-2S): He came (about 56) to Ephesus, 
as “an eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures,” 
to preach and to teach in the synagogue; and his 
fervor of spirit and boldness of speech attracted the 
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attention of Aquila and Priscilla — Jews avIio had 
espoused the cause of the* new Christian faith in 
Corinth. They found him not sufficiently informed 
in the new doctrine: for he knew “only the baptism 
of John ” when he spoke to the people of “ the way 
of the Lord.*" So they expounded the way of God 
to him more fully; and. turned into a firmer be- 
liever in Jesus as the Messiah, he went to Aelmia, 
where he converted the Jews to his new faith by 
his arguments from Scriptures. This is illustrated 
by another story which immediately follows: While 
A polios was still at Corinth, Paul found in Ephesus 
about twelve disciples of John the Baptist who had 
never heard of tin* Holy Ghost, but bad undergone 
baptism for the sake of repentance. Paul succeeded 
in baptizing them anew in the name of Jesus; and 
then, after “Paul bad laid his hands upon them, the 
Holy Ghost came on them; and they spake with 
tongues, and prophesied ” (Acts xix. 1-6). 

The sect. then, to which A polios, as well, as these 
twelve men of Ephesus, belonged, were simply Bap-, 
lists, like John ; preaching the doctrine of the “Two 
Ways the Way of Life and of Death— as taught 
in the “Didaehe,” the propaganda literature of the 
Jews before the rise of Christianity. They were 
thenceforward won over to the new Christian sect 
probably under the influence of such ecstatic states 
of mind as are described here and in the writings of 
Paul. 

Whether A polios belonged to the class of thinkers 
like Philo or not is. of course, a matter of con- 
jecture. But it is learned from Paul’s own words 
(I Cor. i. 10) that while working on the same lines as 
Paul, A polios differed essentially from him in his 
teachings. Four different, parties bad arisen there: 
one adhering to Paul, another to A polios, a third 
to Peter, and the fourth calling itself simply “of 
the Christ. “ “Who, then/’ says he, “is Paul, and 
who is A polios, but ministers by whom ye believed, 
even as the Lord gave to every man? I have 
planted, Apollos watered . . . we are laborers to- 
gether. . . . Let no man deceive himself. If any' 
man among you seemeth to be wise in this world, 
let him become a fool that he may be wise. 
Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, 
or life, or death, or things present, or things to 
eomc; all are yours; and ve are Christ’s; and Christ 
is God's” (1 Cor. iii. 5-23). Evidently Apollos be- 
trayed more of that wisdom which Alexandrian 
philosophers gloried in. Wherefore, Paul contends 
that “not with wisdom of words” (I Cor. i/17) was 
lie sent to preach the gospel. . . . “The world by 
wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that believe. For 
the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after 
wisdom ” (tf. 21. 22). Originally the people of Cor- 
inth were, according to I Cor. xii. 2, not Jews, but 
Gentiles. It is. therefore, easy to understand why 
Apollos’ preaching appealed to them far more than 
Paul’s. Still, the difference between the two “apos- 
tles” (I Cor. iv. <J) was not of a nature to keep them 
apart ; for Paul, toward the close of his letter to the 
Corinthians, says: “ As touching our brother Apollos. 

I greatly desired him to come unto you: ... lie will 
come when he shall have convenient time” (I Cor. 
xvi. 12). M e have reason to ascribe to Apollos some 


influence in the direction which led to a blending of 
the Philonic Logos with the Jewish idea of the Mes- 
siah — a Ilcllenization of the Christian belief in the 
sense of John’s Gospel; though many critics since 
Luther are disposed to attribute to him the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. 

Bibliography: \Vc»izs3ckor, Dos Ajuuttnllschc Zcitaltcr, p. 

2HS; Blnss, Gnnnuntarij an Acts. pp. 201, 303; Friedlander, 

Dcr Vnrchristliche Jihlischc Gm&ticUmuis, 1898, p. 37. 

T. K. 

APOLOGISTS : Men of pious zeal who de- 
fended both the Jewish religion and the Jewish race 
against the attacks and accusations of their enemies 
by writing, either in tlie form of dissertations or of 
dialogues, works in defense of the spirit and doc- 
trines of Judaism, so that its essentials might be 
placed in the proper light. It was in the nature of 
things, therefore, that they were impelled to expose 
the general weakness of the positions of their antag- 
onists. and to attack those positions rigorously ; hence 
the apologies are, at the same time, polemical ar- 
raignments. So long as the Jewish state was inde- 
pendent and respected by neighboring peoples, and 
so long as religious reverence retained its hold upon 
the heathen nations Avith whom the Jcavs came into 
’ contact, it was unnecessary to Avard off attacks 
on their nationality, on their religious teachings, 
or on their manners and customs. They dwelt in 
harmony Avith Persians when Cyrus established the 
Persian empire, and later with Greeks; they dAvelt 
alongside of Parthians and New Persians, and their 
Judaism received no manner of offense. But when 
the Jewish state fell into internal decay, and the 
Greeks, Avith Avhom the Jcavs held the closest rela- 
tions, lost their reA’erence for their own deities; when, 
furthermore, Avith the translation of the Bible into 
Greek, the Hellenes were introduced to a literature 
that claimed at least equality Avith their OAvn ; and, 
finally, Avhen the Egyptians were by that translation 
informed of the pitiful role their ancestors had played 
at the birth of the Jewish nation, these peoples felt 
themselves severely wounded in their national van- 
ity. It was, accordingly, in Alexandria that anti- 
Jewish literature originated, to Avithstand which 
the Jewish Apologists resident there devoted their 
energies. 

Manetlio, an Egyptian temple scribe at Thebes, 
avus the first to assail the Jewish nationality with all 
manner of fables invented by himself. 
The First Opportunity to disseminate misinfor- 
Attacks in mat-ion concerning the Jcavs had been 
E &yp t afforded by the Syrian king Antiochus 
Heathens. Epiphanes. whose Avonderful stories 
concerning his experiences in the Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem were seized upon and elaborated by 
the anti-JeAvish writers of Alexandria. In this city, 
the capital of Egypt, dwelt numerous JeAvs Avho 
Avere distinguished for their intellectual activity and 
moral life, and many Greeks detested the Jcavs for 
their difference in moral ideals, founded as they were 
upon religious codes quite different from their own. 
Alexandria Avas accordingly the market Avhere un- 
scrupulous writers were certain of finding sale for 
their multifarious calumnies against the Jewish peo 
pie. In Alexandria, consequently, t-lie earliest Jew- 
ish Apologists made their appearance. 
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The first generation of Jewish Apologists flour- 
ished from the loginning of the first centurj r n.c. to 
the middle of the second century of the 
The common era. In this period are in- 
First Apol- eluded those Apologists who eneoun- 
ogists. tered the attacks of the ancient hea- 
thens. The early Greek fashion of 
writing under a pseudonym had been transplanted 
to Alexandria ; works were issued purporting to be 
productions of the great men of antiquity. The first 
Jewish Apologists were, therefore, strictly in the 
fashion when they used pseudonyms in their replies 
to t he ceaseless libels with which the anti- Jewish wri- 
ters assailed the religious literature, the manners, and 
the customs of the Jews. These Apologists drew a 
picture of the grandeur and moral elevation of Juda- 
ism. and, in accordance with the prevailing custom, 
ascribed their writings to heathen poets and prophets. 
The most important of these apologetic writings are 
the “Sibylline Books” and “The Wisdom of Solo- 
mon/ 7 The “Sibylline Books,” composed parti}” in 
the middle of the second, partly in the first, century 
b.c., contrasted the lofty ethics of monotheism and 
the righteousness and morality of Ju- 
“ Sibylline daism with the follies of idol-worship, 
Books” and and with the selfishness and sensual- 
4< The Wis- itv of heathendom. “The Wisdom of 
dom of Solomon ” uses still darker colors to 
Solomon.” paint the immorality and viciousness, 

* the utter corruption and shamelessness 
of the heathen world, and portrays, in contrast there- 
with, the moral atmosphere emanating from Jewish 

religious writings. The author of this book lived 
proimtrty about- the time of the Kommi emperor Calig- 
ula (37-41). Among the Apologists in Alexandria 
mention must also be made of Piiilo, oik; of the most- 
eminent. philosophical thinkers of Judaism, who 
flourished about 40. Philo sought to illustrate to the 
heathen world the beauty of the Jewish Scriptures by 
endeavoring to prove that both Judaism and the bet- 
ter Hellenic thought in the writings of Greek philos- 
ophers aimed at one and the same mark; that the 
Jewish prophets and the Greek speculative thinkers 
strove alter one and the same truth, and that, there- 
fore, the difference between Judaism and Greek phi- 
losophy was one merely of external appearance or 
expression. 

The best apologetic work of this period, and indeed 
of any period, is that written in Home by Flavius 
Josephus (born about 37). which hecntitled “ Against 
Apion. or Concerning the Ancient State of the Jew- 
ish Nation. 77 ■ Anox, who was a contemporary of 
Philo, lmd. at the request, of several Alexandrians, 
handed to the emperor Caligula a calumnious memo- 
rial full of the worst accusations and 
Josephus, slanders against the Jews. IIo had 
simply compiled everything to be 
found in previous writings of this character, and 
added to it whatever he could devise in the way of 
malicious invention. This slanderous petition, no 
doubt, made its influence felt at the time Josephus 
was writing his history in Home, and impelled him 
to publish his “Apology” (vindication), which con- 
sisted of two books. He controverts the allegation 
that tin* Jews have no history and are a new nation. 
The sting of the charge c-ame from the circumstance 


that, according to the view then prevailing, the re- 
spectability and dignity of a nation were in direct 
proportion to its antiquity, lie exposes the falsity 
of the calumnies circulated against Judaism, and 
illustrates the mental incapacity of his opponents to 
grasp historical truths. Through the whole work 
there breathes a spirit of warm admiration for Moses 
and his civil and religious legislation; it acknowl- 
edges appreciatively whatever is great and good 
among all ancient peoples. This “ Apology ” of Jose- 
phus furnished the model after which the Church 
fathers patterned all their apologetic treatises, the 
writing of which they were frcquentl}- called upon 
to undertake in defense of Christianity. 

No further apologetics of this period have been 
preserved, although the venom that Apion injected 
into the minds of his contemporaries continued to 
work among Homan writers, who saw in the Jewish 
nation a stubborn enemy of Home and an opponent 
of the national cult. But in the Talmud and Mid- 
rash many religious conversations have been pre- 
served, in which prominent teachers like Johanan ben 
Zakkai, Joshua hen Hananiah, Akiba, and others de- 
fend Judaism and its doctrines. Dialogues, such as 
these, between cultured representatives of Judaism 
and heathenism, were, as a matter of course, quite 
free from fanaticism; they were, in fine, friendly con- 
tests of wit and wisdom without the least trace of 
animosity or bitterness. 

The second series of Jewish Apologists covered the 
period from the second to the fifteenth centurj r , and 
was concerned in repelling the attacks of Christian- 
ity and. to a small extent, of Islam. Christ ianifcy 

Jiaving receiver l from Judaism its doctrines of pure 
morality and of love of one’s neighbor, was con- 
strained, in order to furnish. grounds for its distinc- 
tion, to proclaim that it had come into existence to 
displace, and to fulfil the mission of, Judaism. It 
endeavored to prove the correctness of 
Attacks by this standpoint from the Bible itself, 
Christians the very book upon which Judaism was 
and founded. Wherefore Judaism had no 
Moham- further reason to exist! The Jews, 
medans. however, were not yet ready to accept 
this decree of self-extinction, nor to 
permit Christendom to take possession of the relig- 
ious and ethical ground held by the Jews. Here, 

I then, was an occasion for some very sharp polemics 
; between the offspring and the parent who declined to 
die. The fact that both sides appealed to the same 
source of authority— the Scriptures— served also to 
narrow and intensify the struggle. So long,' how- 
ever, as Christianity refrained from throwing the 
Brennus-sword of worldly power into the scales, the 
discussion partook of the same peaceful nature as 
those friendly passages of arms recorded in the Tal- 
mud and Midrashim, and displayed more of the na- 
ture of good-humored rallying than of serious debate. 
Jewish scholars, referring to Xum. xxiri 19, expressed 
their objections to Christianity in the single passage: 

If a man say that lie* is God, he is deceiving thee; if 
he say that God is man, he will repent it. If he claim 
to ascend to heaven, he may say it, but he shall not 
do it ”(Yer. Ta’anit i. 1). 

^ But with the growth of political power in the 
Church, tlie attacks of the bishops upon Jews and 
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Judaism took on a harsher animus. The ■ silence. 1 of 
the Jews for several centuries in the face of such at- 
tacks was a deplorable error, especially in view of 
the fact that the hitter effects of this anti Jewish 
literature were felt in the keenest degree. This 
silence can he accounted for only hy assuming that 
tin* Jews of those days were not afraid of any en- 
during consequences from these attacks, or from 
the influence of the Christian propa- 
Silence of ganda upon their own coreligionists, 
the Jews. The fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity — Trinity. Incarnation, etc. — 
were deemed hy them to stand in such direct con- 
tradiction to hoth the spirit and the letter of the 
Bible that it seemed like a work of supererogation 
to point out tin* contradiction. Aside from this, 
these attacks were written in Latin or in Greek, 
familiarity with either of which had been lost by 
the Jews. Whenever any vernacular discussions, 
founded upon such material, occurred, the crass 
ignorance of the Christian clergy of the day ren- 
dered the victory of the Jews an easy one. And it 
was because the Jews felt so sure of their own 
ground that they did not think it necessary to de- 
fend themselves. 

So far as ascertained, the first to venture a defense 
in any degree was Saadia hen Joseph (died 04*2), 
who was gaon in Sura and a very prolific writer. 
In his translation of the Bible into Arabic, and in his 
commentaries upon it, as well as in his philosophical 
work, “Eniiiiiot we-I)e k ot " (written in Arabic and 
translated into Hebrew by Judah ibn Tibbon). lie at- 
tacked the claims of Christianity and Islam: the 

former receiving from his pen greater attention than 
tlie latter, hem urn: l*lum was not so insistent in its 
missionary zeal as Christianity. Saadia maintained 
that Judaism would always exist, and that its relig- 
ious system, which allowed man to reach perfection 
as nearly as possihle.would not he displaced hy any 
otlu-r. In any ease. Christianity, which transformed 
mere abstractions into divine personalities, was not 
qualified to supersede it: nor was Islam, which 
lacked sullicient proof to displace the undisputed 
revelation from God on Sinai. 

From the period of Saadia polemical passages are 
encountered in Midmsliic works and ritual poems 
directed against hoth Christianity and Mohammed- 
anism; hut although such passages usually close 
with some kind of a defense of Judaism, they seem to 
labor under a species of reserve and timidity. But 
when at the time of the Crusades fanaticism broke 
loose and the might of the Church grew rapidly; 
wlimi. furthermore, the Christian clergy had learned 
to make use of the services of baptized Jews in aid- 
ing schemes for the wholesale Christianization of 
their brethren, the leading spirits among the Jews 
felt constrained to lay aside all hesitation and reserve, 
so that with the twelfth century Jewish polemics 
appeared more frequently and more numerously. 
In noil hern France, U. Samuel b. MeYr (Hash bam) and 
Joseph Bekor Shor Remonstrated the weakness of the 
foundations sought for Christianity in the Bible; and 
Joseph b. Isaac Kimhi wrote the u Sefer lin-Berit,” in 
which lie applied himself to the discussion of Chris- 
tian dogmas and their scientific refutation. Moses 
ibn Tibbon, in Montpellier (1240), and Mcir b. Simon 


wrote polemical works: and the latter in addition 
compiled the apologetic hook “Milhamot Mizwali.” 
In Spain, although prominent Jewish scholars had 
embraced Christianity and placed their 
French and services at the disposal of the Church 
Spanish for public disputations and polemical 
Apologists, writings, there were also Jewish Apol- 
ogists that published their replies, 
either in special hooks or in the shape of letters ad- 
dressed to the apostates. Against Abner of Burgos 
o-alh'd, a* a Christian. Alfonso of Valladolid), Shi-m- 
i Toh ibn ShapriiT wrote his pamphlet ** Eheii Bohan ” 
(The Touchstone). To Maestro Astrue Haimnch 
(who, ns a Christian, took the name of Francisco 
Dios Carne) Solomon b. Bcubcn -Bon fed addressed 
his epistle, full of sharp points, against Christian- 
ity. Th<* philosopher Hasdai Crescas singled out 
Solomon ha-Levi (who, as a Christian, bore the names 
of Paul de Santa Maria and Paid of Burgos) and re- 
plied most vigorously to his attacks upon Jewish doc- 
trine. Possibly the most important apologetic wri- 
- tings of all arc those of Profiat Duran, of the fifteenth 
century, and of Simon b. Zemali Duran. Around 
these arrayed themselves a number of prominent 
Apologists, who wrote independently or quoted 
chapters from the works of the Durans. In Itah’ 
Abraham Farrissol (horn 1451) wrote an apologetic 
hook, “Magen Abraham ** (Shield of Abraham), in 
which he proved that the pope# had permitted the 
Jews to take usury in order to enable them to pay 
the high imposts laid upon them. In Germany, in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, Lipmau of 
Mfihlhauscn wrote his apologetic treatise, ** Nizza- 

li on * T (Victory), -which name was «rivc*n also to many 
oilier hooks of similar scope published in Germany. 

Much less fanatical were the attacks encountered 
hy Judaism from tliesideof Mohammedanism. The 
far more favorable political and social position of 
the Jews among the Mohammedans of Persia and 
Egypt and among the Moors in Spain — the latter of 
whom possessed hut a scanty knowledge of the 
Bible and of Jewish literature — hardly 
Moham- gave such scope to aggressive polem- 
medan ies as would call out the Jewish de- 
Attacks. fense. In addition to Saadia and to the 
Karaite writers, the following were the 
chief Jewish authors who assailed Islam in defense of 
Judaism: Sherira b. Hanina Gaon, Judah ha-Levi (in 
his “ Kuzari "), Abraham ibn Ezra, Moses b. Maimon, 
Moses of Coney, and the author of the “ Zoliar,” The 
whole range of Jewish literature contains lmt a single 
production of any extent (originally a portion of a 
larger work) that applies itself to an attack upon Is- 
lam. Under the title “ Keshet u-Magen ” (Bow and 
Shield) it was published in the eighteenth century 
at Leghorn as a supplement to Simon Duran’s work, 
“Magen A hot ’’ (The Shield of the Fathers). This 
supplement was translated into German by Stein- 
sclmeidor in ISoO in “Magazin fur die Wissenschaft 
des Judentlmms.” 

The invention of printing was the signal for the 
outpouring of a veritable flood of anti- Jewish litera- 
ture. Johann Christian Wolf, in the second part of 
his “Bibliotheca Ilebnea,” published in 1721, enu- 
merates the titles of all publications by Christians 
against Jews and Judaism; and these titles alone 
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till fifty quarto pages of liis book. Kayserling in 
liis “ Biblioteca Espanola-IWtugiieza-Judaica.” pp. 
114 d sffj .. gives a list of anti- Jewish writings in 
Spanish. To the earlier common calumnies — ami es- 
pecially to that so often made by Spanish apostates, 
that the Talmudical passages directed against the 
heathens were in reality intended against Christians 
' — there was added after the twelfth 
The Blood- century (occasionally at first, but at ter* 
Accusation ward more generally) the accusation 

and Other that the Jews used the blood of Chris 
Calumnies, tians for ritual purposes. This is the 
identical accusation which the liomans 
of tlu* second century made against the Christians. 
At the same time the charge is occasionally encoun- 
tered that the Jews pierce the consecrated host until 
blood flows from it. Sad to say. Cat holic churchmen 
themselves spread these calumnies in order to fur- 
nish collateral proofs of the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation enunciated at the fourth Laterau council in 
1215. Jewish Apologists henceforth had to take no- 
tice of this accusation as well. An apologetic book 
in the spirit of Lipinan Mfddhausen’s ~ Xizzahon ” 
was written by the Karaite Isaac of Troki (near 
Wilna. died 15113). entitled v ‘ Hiz/.uk Emunah,” The 
blood-accusation was taken up by Isaac Abravanel 
in his commentary upon Ezekiel; by Samuel Usque 
— who had escaped from the fangs of the Inquisi- 
tion — in his “ Consolayam as Tribulayocsde Ysrael ” 
(1553): by Judah Karmi iiihis u I)eOiaritate ” (1043); 
by Manasseh h. Israel in his u Vindicia* Jmheonun ” 
(1650). translated into German by 31a reus Her/., with 
a preface by Moses Mendelssohn; by Isaac Cantarini 
in bis “ Yindex Sanguinis” (1080): by Jacob Eniden 
in his open letter prefaced to his edition of the “Seder 
‘Olam Rabba wc-Zutta” (1757); by I. Tugendhold 
in bis *• Der Alte Wahn," ete. (1831); by I. B. Levin- 
sohn in bis “Efes Dammim ” (1837); by L. Zunz in 
”Ein Wort zur Abwehr ” (1840), and by many others. 

Apologies of a more extended scope were written 
by tin* above-mentioned Samuel Usque, who treats 
historically of the departed glory of Israel and of 
the (aid of the period of Jewish power and wisdom; 
by David d'Aseoli (1559), and by David de Ponds, 
who wrote the well-known apology “De Medico 
Ilebnvo” (1588), dedicated to Duke Francis II. of 
U rhino. Other Apologists were Solomon Zebi Uffen- 
liausen, author of “Zcri ha-Yelnidim,” published in 
1615; the proselyte Abraham Peregrino o:. prose- 
lyte). who wrote “Fortaleza,” translated by Marco 
Luzzatto in 1775 into Hebrew ; Emmanuel Aboab, 
author of “Noinologia,” written in Spanish, 1029; 
Simon Luzzatto, with his treatise upon the condition 
of the Jews: Jacob Lombroso (1040); Balthasar Oro- 
bio de (’astro, wlio wrote apologetic essays in Am- 
sterdam: Cardoso, with his work, “ Exceilencias de 
Ids Ilebreos” (1079) ; Saul Levi Morteira (died 1 GG0) ; 
Isaac Aboab; Judah Briel(1702); David Nieto, who 
wrote “Matteli Dan” (1714); Isaac Pinto (born in 
Bordeaux, 1715);. and Rodrigues Texeira (died 1780). 

With Moses Mendelssohn’s letter to Lavater, Jew- 
ish apologetic writings assumed another character: 
the question became one of political rights for the 
Jews. And it is indeed true that spiteful attacks 
upon Jews and Judaism have not yet ceased. Even 
the cultured classes among the most enlightened 


nations are not yet able to divest themselves of the 
ancient prejudices and traditions. Atavistic senti- 
ments often show themselves stronger 
Modern than the dictates of reason. But the 
Polemics, apologetic writings of to-day are al- 
most exclusively of a political charac- 
ter, and will be rendered wholly unnecessary only 
when political and social equality the world over is 
an accomplished fact. See Anti-Semitism. Bi.ood- 
A; - -Tiox. Desecration of Host, Disputa- 
T J.KMICAL LlTEKATFRE. 

S«i*ins<tjni*i«ltT. Pnlcmischc innl Apnhwc- 
lisrln Liu ml nr, ]S77 ; Winter and Wfnis**h»‘,./fM. Lit. iii. 
flVHiTU; HanituinriT. R. It. T. iii. division, supplement 5 
(IftO). pp. ; Kayserlinu. Bib). K<p.-P"ti.-,)wl. pp. 1H 
ct sup; De Itossi, Bibliotheca JiuUtica Antichrist hma , 
Parma, ISoo. 

k. S. B. 

APOPHIS : The Egyptian king under whom, 
according to some early writers, Joseph came to 
Egypt, and who, according to Svnccllus, flourished 
in the sixteenth century n.c. (“Chronographia,” c. 
115. £ 7). Josephus mur.es Apophis as the second, 
and Julius Africanus enumerates him as the sixth 
king of the fifteenth, or llyksos, dynasty. The mon- 
uments explain the confusion. They exhibit two 
llyksos kings, called Apopy, with the royal names 
‘A-knon and ‘A- user-ri?. apparently corresponding 
with the second and sixth llyksos (compare “Mittei- 
ltmgeu der Yordcrasiatisclien Gescllsehaft.” iii. 17; 
for a different sequence see, for example, Petrie, 

“ History of Egypt.” i. 241). Syncoll us seems to have 
meant the second Apophis. under whom the llyksos 
were expelled from Egypt. This one reigned at 
least thirty-three years according to the monuments, 
forty-nine according to Manetho, to about 1570 n.c. 
The identification with Joseph's Pharaoh seems, how- 
ever. only a hypothesis influenced by the erroneous 
llyksos theory of Josephus, so that no reliance can be 
placed on the dates given by Syncellus for Joseph’s 
arrival and elevation to his office, as corresponding 
with the years four and seventeen of Apophis. 

J. JK. ’ W. M. M. 

APOPLEXY : A sudden loss or diminution of 
sensation and of the power of motion, caused bv 
the rupture or plugging up of a blood-vessel in the 
cranial cavity and effusion of blood on or within the 
brain. Ordinarily it is referred to as a “ stroke of 
paralysis.” The chief symptoms of this condition 
are sudden loss of consciousness, of motion, and of 
sensation, the affected person lying as if dead. 

According to Dr. John Beddoe. Apoplexy appears 
to have no racial preferences. In New Orleans 
negroes and whites are said to die of 
Proportion Apoplexy in the proportions of 103 
Between and 91 respectively. England, Scot- 
Whites and land, Prussia, and Italy give each al- 
Blacks. - most exactly the same figures, vary- 
ing between 10 and 11 per 10,000’of 
inhabitants. Switzerland and Holland yield 8.5 
and 7.9 respectively, but Ireland gives only 5.9 per 
10,000. The rate of mortality from Apoplexy is cer- 
tainly lower in quiet, rural districts than amid the 
hurry aiul worry, or excesses, of towns. 

Lombroso. on analyzing the vital statistics of Ital- 
ian Jews, found that deaths due to Apoplexy are 
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twice as frequent among tlicm as among the general 
population of that country. He attributes it to the 
emotional temperament of the Jew, to 
Predis- his reputed avarice, his constant strug- 
position of gle with adverse conditions of lift*, and 
Italian the ceaseless persecution of the race. 

Jews. Lombroso further intimates that the 
frequent marriages of near kin among 
dews, and the greater development and use of their 
brains, are also predisposing causes. 

The writer has compiled some statistics of Ameri- 
can .Jews, and finds that, in New York at least, the 
•Jew is no more liable to Apoplexy than is the non- 
dew. Thus, from Dr. John S. Hillings’ report- on 
"The Vital Statistics of the Jews in the United 
States” it is seen that among a dewish population 
of 10,018 families, comprising GO. 030 persons, there 
occurred OS deaths from Apoplexy during the five 
years from 1885 to Dee. 15, 1880; which means that 
the death-rate from Apoplexy among the dews was 
1.12 per 1.000 population during five years, or an 
animal death-rate of .224 per 1,000. On consulting 
the “Annual Report- of the Hoard of Health” of 
New York city for 1808 it. is found that during that J 
year 1,050 persons died of Apoplexy in the Borough j 
of Manhattan. The estimated population of Man- j 
hattun in that year was about 1,000,000. which gives ■ 
a death-rate from Apoplexy of .55 per 1,000 of the j 
general population; and, according to the census of | 
1000. the mortality from this disease in the United - 
•States was ,000 per 1,000. These figures show that : 
among dews the death-rate from Apoplexy is Jess ; 
than one-half that among the general population of j 
Manhattan. 

From the “Report on Vital Statistics in New York ! 
City” of the Eleventh Census (1800) in the United I 
States it appears that the death-rate from Apoplexy 
hi New York city during the* six years ending May 
111. 1800. was as shown in the following table: 

Pkatiis per loo.ooo. ok persons Whose Mothers Were 
Horn ix 


Franc* 1 

In-land 

Scotland 

Kmrlnnd and Wales . .. 

(iVrinanv 

l'nit«*d Siat<*s 

Canada 


7s.ru; 

1 Bohemia 

30.08 

7s.li ; 

i Scandinavia 

32.S3 

7 1 .as 

Hungary (mnstlv Jews). 

19.10 

as*. 15 

Halv 

10.59 

5S.«7 

Russia and Poland <al- 


411.15 

ni<fst ail Jews) 

14.22 

411.21 




For the whole city the death-rate from Apoplexy 
was *>9.37 per 100.000. From tin* above figures it is 
evident that the Russian and Polish Jews are far less 
frequently attacked by Apoplexy than are the peo- 
ples of other nations. 

Further statistics collected by the* writer from the 
annual reports of two .Jewish hospitals, in compari- 
son with two mm-Jewish hospitals in New York 
city, give the following table; 

Taiu.k Show i no Ni mhek of Patients Scffe 


This gives about an equal rate for Jews and non- 
Jews, as might have been expected to be the ease 
when the chief etiological factors in 
Three the production of Apoplexy are con- 
infrequent sidered. Syphilis, prolonged muscu- 
Factors. lar exertion, and the abuse of alcohol 
are found to be important antecedents 
in a large number of cases of Apoplexy. These 
three factors are infrequent among the Jews, who 
might, therefore, rather be expected to be less liable 
to the affection. Hut the busy, anxious life of the 
Jew, his constant and hard struggle against adverse 
conditions, have been operative in producing among 
Jews a number of apoplectics equal in relative pro- 
portion to that of non-Jews. 

Bibliography: John P. Beddoe, A nthrnpnhmu and Me di- 
vine. in Allbutt. Sj/ete))} of Medicine, i., London, 1895; C. 
Lombruso. 11 A ntisimitismo e i Uiudei , Herman transl., 
Leipsic, ls94 ; Johns. Billings. Vital Statist ivy of the Jews 
in the Cnited States {Census Bulletin. So. 19)". 1890; An- 
nual Reports of the Mount Sinni, Beth Israel, New York, and 
St. Luke's Hospitals, NewYork. 

J. M. Fr. 

APOSTASY AND APOSTATES FROM 
JUDAISM : Terms derived from the Greek arrourn- 
cia (“defection, revolt”) and eiTroardr?^ (“rebel in a 
political sense”) (I Maec. xi. 14. xiii. 16; Josephus, 
“Contra Ap.” i. 19, £ 4), applied in a religious sense 
to signify rebellion and rebels against God and the 
Law. desertion and deserters of the faith of Israel. 
The words are used in the Septuagint for YiD: 
Num. xiv. 9; Josh, x.xii. 19,22; for^yo; II Chron. 
xx vui. 19, xx xiii. 19; for TVJD: Isa. xxx. 1; and 
for : livings, xxi. 13; Aqnilas to Judges xix. 
22; 1 Sam. xxv. IT. Accordingly it is stated in 

I Mace. ii. 15 that u the officers of the king compelled 
the people to apostatize,” that is, to revolt against 
the God of Israel; and Jason, the faithless high 
priest, is “pursued by all and bated as a deserter of 
the law” ( rov rouov a~or,rurt;c; II Macc. v. 8). As 
the incarnation of rebellion against God and the 
Law. the serpent is called apostate *{LXX., Job 
xxvi. 13; and Symmachus, Job xxiv. 13; compare 

II Tliess. ii. 3; Revelation of John xiv. 6; Gen. R. 
xix., DVYip'SK). 

The rabbinical language uses the following expres- 
sions for apostate: (a) from td."I : Jer. ii. 11; 

and m VDH (Suk. 56/>; ‘Ah. Zarah 2 G/>; ‘Er. 69a). 
(b) TOCTD, from TDCM* to persecute or force abandon- 
ment of the faith ”) (Yer. Suk. v. 55d; 
Hebrew 'Gen. R. lxxxii. ; Yer. ‘Er. vi. 1 [23/>]; 
Expres- Si fra, Wayikra, ii. ; Targ. Oukelos to 
sions. Ex. xii. 43). The Apostates during the 
Syrian persecution are called “Me- 
shummedaya ” in Megiilat. Ta’anit vi. (ed. Mantua; in 
later editions the word “Resha’im” is substituted 

KiN<i from Apoplexy in New York City. 


Jewish Patients. 


Patients from the (JEnerai. Popitlatiox. 


Hospital. 

£ | 

U 5 

111 
p w X 

? j 

1-1 
< ^ 

Hospital. 

« i 
■s-s 

s= 

£ £ 

111 

o< 

Apoplexy. 

per 

1,000 Sick. 

Beth Israel. 1897-1901 j 

Mount Sinai, 1898, 1899, and 19U). 

1 a.tcfi 
9.497 

29 

9.uo 

2.73 

New York. 1899-1900 

St. Luke's, t hi. 1. 1897-Sept. 30, iiKlO. 

Total 

11,951 

7,700 

50 

43 

4.1S 

5. 58 

• "mi 13.130 

50 

4.2t» 

19,051 

m 

4.73 
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[Griitz. “Gesch. der Juden.” 3d ed.. m.HO*i]v This 
is equivalent to “Hellenists”; accoriTiur to Cassel. 
avnuni (sre “ Revue ties Etudes Juivt* ~ xli. 2G8). 
(e) 120 (“a denier”), in Sanli. 39//. of tin- Law, ib. 
10(5'/. of the God of Israel (B. M. 71 in- i*f rhe funda- 
mentals (R. R. 16//). (d) ~:l .n-ladliniis 

transgressor in Israel"). (e) ''ZTTZ (“one 

who lias separated from the wavs of iht-X-wisli com- 
munity*’) (Seder ‘Olam IE iii. ; R. H. iZn Tosef. f 
Sanli. xiii. 5). “No sacrifice is acri'p'vd from the 
apostate ” (Sifra, l.c . ; Lev. R. ii. ; Mxl r*t : Ycr. 
Slick. i. 1[46//]; “nor have they any rcsjfn* from eter- 
nal doom in Gehenna” (H. II. 17*/:^ espceiallv 
Sifiv, Remidhar 112 to Nnm. xv. 31). These expres- 
sions all probably date from .the Mu/eabean time, 
when to such men as Jason and Monelmis- the words 
of E/.ek. xxxii. 23, 24. were applied:: -they who 
caused terror in the land of the living. amt they have 
borne their shame with them to godowm ro the pit.” 

The Apostasy of these two men (II Mu-c. v. 8, 15) 
being a desertion of both their national and religious 
cause, filled the people with horror inid hatred, and 
their fate served as a warning for The out- 

spoken hostility to the law of the God ctf Esniel on the 
part of the Syrians involved less danger for the ker- 
nel of the Jewish people than the all urmients offered 
in Alexandria by Greek philosophy rlic one liand 
and Roman pomp and power on the «rher. Here 
the tendency was manifested to break away from 
ancient Jewish custom and to seek a wider view of 
life (Philo, “ Do Migration/* Abraliaiin.*” xvi), while 
the tyranny of a Roman prefect like FTacciis, who 
forced the people to transgress the iaw. seems to 
have had no lasting effwn < Philo, “ De 
Alex- Sounds.” ii.. § 18). Conparing the 
andrian proselytes with the Aj wares. Philo 
Apostates, says (“On Repentance.”* iE ); “Those 
who join Israel s faith at once 

temperate and merciful, lovers of trirtlijrmd superior 
to considerations of money and pleasure:: hut those 
who forsake the holy laws of God, the apostates, are 
intemperate, shameless, unjust, friends «*£ falsehood 
and perjury, ready to sell their freedom for pleas- 
ures of the belly, bringing ruin *13*01 body and 
soul. ” Philo’s own nephew, TiberiusAuTiis Alexan- 
der. son of Alexander the Alabarrlu became an 
apostate, and to this fact he owed Ids Hi^h rank as 
procurator, first of Judea, then of Alt^indria be- 
coming afterward general and friend .of Titus at the 
siege of Jerusalem (Sehurer, “ Gescli.~ L ^73— 174). 

Against the many Apostates in the nihn- of Calig- 
ula the third hook of the Maccabees loy-UV protests; 
for Gratz (“Gesch. der Juden.” 2d ed... 35S, 031) 

has almost convincingly shown that in w.-ls written 
for that, very purpose. While the ff*£rhf«l Jews 
who denied the royal coinniand and reifwd to apos- 
tatize from their ancestral faith were ir/s<-tu*d from 
peril and reinstated as citizens qf Alexandria, the 
Apostates were punished ami ignoinlia assR- put to 
death by their fellow-countrymen (IJ2 lur. Ii. 32, 

' i- 13-3 j. vii. 10-15); ami the declarat5/-as was made 
that those of the Jewish race who Tnduntarilv 
apostatized from the holy God ami from rhe law of 
God, transgressing the divine commas Ements for 
the belly's sake, would also never be disposed 
toward the affairs of the king.” 


The “ Pastor of Hernias” (“Similitude,” viii. 6, 
§ 4; ix. 19, § 1), which is based on a Jewish work, 
says that, “repentance is not open to apostates and 
blasphemers of the Lord and those who betray the 
servants of the Lord.” The same idea is expressed 
in Tosef., Sanli. xiii. 5: “The doors of Gehenna are 
forever closed behind heretics, apostates, ami in- 
formers”; with which compare Epistle to Hcb. iii. 
12, and Apocalypse of Peter 34. 

It is a remarkable fact in the history of Chris- 
tianity that, according to Acts xxi. 21, Paul was 
accused before the council of James and the elders 
of having taught the Jews Apostasy from the law 
of Moses: for which reason the early Christians, 
the Ebionites, “repudiated the Apostle Paul, main- 
taining he was an apostate from the law ” (Iremeus, 
M Against Heresies,” i. xxvi.). It was probably due 
to the inti lienee of Pauline Chrfstiau- 
Paul Called ity that “many of the Grecians,” as 
an Josephus (“Contra Ap.” ii., § 11) tells. 

Apostate, “had joined the Jews, and while some 
continued in their observance of the 
I laws, others, not having the courage to persevere, 
departed from them again.” The destruction of the 
Temple, which put an end to the entire sacrificial 
worship, was the critical period of Judaism, which, 
while greatly increasing the numbers of Pauline 
Christianity, gave other Gnostic sects an opportunity 
of winning adherents. In the Maccabean period the 
blasphemer that stretched out his hands toward the 
Temple announcing itsdoom(II Macc. xiv. 33 etseq.; 
compare I Macc. vii. 34 et ay//.) was sure to meet the 
divine wrath. Now many sectaries, or Gnostics 
Ofi hint) had arisen “who stretched out. their hands 
against the Temple ” (Tosef., Sanli. xiii. 5; R. H. 17/z; 
compare II Macc. xiv. 33). Moreover, when the 
last etforts at rebuilding Temple and state ended in 
disastrous failure and in the persecu- 
Christian tion of the law-observing Jews, many 
Apostates of the new Christian converts became 
from informers against their brethren in 
Judaism, order to insinuate themselves into the 
favor of the Romans. This naturally 
increased their mutual hostility, and widened the 
gulf between the Synagogue and the Church. The 
prayer that the power of wickedness as embodied , 
in heathenism might he destroyed (which destruction 
was believed to be one of the signs of the coming of 
the Messiah) was at this time transformed into an ex- 
ecration of the Apostates and slanderers “(Birkat lia- 
Minim,”Bi*r. 28//; Yer. Ber. iv. 3, p. &r; Just in, “Dial, 
cum Try phono,” xxxviii.). As a typical apostate, 
who, from being a great expounder of the Law, had 
become an open transgressor, a teacher of false doc- 
trines, and a seducer or betrayer of his coreligionists, 
the Talmud singles out Elisha ben Abuyah, known 
as Alter, “changed into another one.” The many 
traditions about his life, which became an object of 
popular legend, agree in the one fact that his Gnos- 
ticism made him a determined antagonist of the Law 
at the very time when Roman perseH;. 
Aher the cut ion tested Jewish loyalty to the 
Apostate, utmost ; and consequently lie is rep- 
resen ted as having heard a divine voice 
(“hat ko] ”) issue from heaven, saying: “* Return, 
ye backsliding children, and 1 will heafyour backsli- 
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dings ’ (Jer. iii. 22)— all except Alier! ” Still the rela- 
tions between the Apostatesand the faithful observ- 
ers of the Law remained tolerably good, as may be 
inferred from R. McYr’s continual intercourse with 
Aher, who honored the apostate as a man of learn- 
ing, even after his death. However, from the time 
when the Church rose to power and directed the 
zeal of her won wrts against their former brethren, 
these conditions changed. This may be learned 
from the decree of Constantine in 31a, to the effect 
that “all that dare assail the apostates with stones, 
or in any other manner, shall be consigned to the 
Haines.” While the Synagogue was prohibited from 
admitting proselytes, all possible honors were con- 
ferred by the Roman empire upon Jews that joined 
the Church. The rabbis refer the verse, “My moth- 
er’s children are angry with me” (Song of Songs, 
i. G), to the Christians, complaining that * those that 
emanate from my own midst hurt me most ” (Midr. 
R. and Zutta ml lor.; also Tobiah b. Eliezer quoted 
by Zunz, “S. P. ” p. 13, and “Tanna debe Eliyahu 
R.” xxix.). 

An apostate, Joseph by name, a former member 
of the Sanhedrin of Tiberias, raised to the dignity 
of a conies by Constant ine the emperor, in reward 
for his Apostasy, is described by Epiplmnius in his 
“Panarium,” xxx. 4-11 (ed. Pindorf, pp. 03-105). 
He claimed., while an envoy of the Sanhedrin, to 
have been east into the river by the Jews of Cilicia for 
having been caught reading New Testament books, 
and to have escaped drowning only by a miracle. 

He must have done much harm to the 
Joseph of Jews of Palestine, since the emperor 
Tiberias, had, in the year 33G. to issue, on the one 
hand, a decree prohibiting Christian 
converts from insulting the patriarchs, destroying 
the synagogues, and disturbing the worship of the 
Jews; and, on the other hand, a decree protecting 
the Apostates against the wrath of the Jews (Cassel, 
in Ersch and Gruber, “Allg. Enevklopadie,” iv. 23 
and 49, note 59; Griitz, “Gcscli. der Juden,” iv. 335, 
485). The very fact that lie built the first churches 
in Galilee at Tiberias, Sepphoris, Nazareth, and 
Capernaum — towns richly populated by Jews and 
soon afterward the centers of a Jewish revolt against 
Rome— justifies Griitz in assuming that the dignity 
of comes conferred upon Joseph covered a multitude 
of sins committed against his former coreligionists 
in those critical times. The rabbinical sources al- 
lude only to the fact that Christian Rome, in accord- 
ance with Dent. xiii. 6— “the son of thy mother 
shall entice thee” — said to the Jews, ‘‘Come tons 
and we will make you dukes, governors, and gen- 
erals M (Pesik. R. 15 u, 21 [ed. Friedmann], pp. 71 b, 
10M]). A decree of the emperor Theodosius shows 
that up to 380 the patriarchs exercised the right of 
excommunicating those that had espoused the Chris- 
tian religion; which right, disputed by the Christian 
Church, was recognized by the emperor as a matter 
of internal synagogue discipline (Graetz, “History 
of the Jews,” ii, 6l£. iv. 385). 

That many joined the Church only to escape the 
penalty of the Jewish law is evidenced by a decree 
of the emperor Arcadius demanding an investiga- 
tion of each applicant for admission into the Church 
as to his moral mid social standing, and by the story 


of a typical Jewish impostor told by the Church 
historian Socrates (Jost, “Gesch. der Israeliten,” iv. 
225). 

The great persecution by Cyril, in 415, of the Jews 
of Alexandria induced only one Jew to accept 
baptism as a means of safety: Adamantius, teacher 
of medicine; the rest left the city (Griitz, “Gesch. 
der Juden,” iv. 392). 

The stronger the power of the Church became, 
the more systematic were her efforts at winning the 
Jews over to her creed, whether by promises, threats, 
or actual force. As a rule but few yielded to per- 
suasion or to worldly considerations, but more 
numerous were those that embraced Christianity 
through the threats and violence of enraged mobs. 

Such was the case with the Jews in 
In southern France and iu the Spanish 
Christian peninsula. Here a new term was 
Spain. coined for the Jews that allowed them- 
selves to be baptized through fear — 
Anmim. It is interesting to observe that the Coun- 
cil of Agde was compelled to take measures against 
the Jews “whose faithlessness often rctumeth to its 
vomit” (compare Prov. xxvi. 11, and the rabbinical 
expression Min '• Kid. 175; Gen. R. lxxiv. ; Jost, 
“Gesch. der Israeliten,” v. 04 et seq.). The same 
measures were taken by the Council of Toledo in the 
year 633. Every single case of Apostasy under the 
influence of the powerful Church provoked the in- 
dignation of the Jewish community, where some 
inconsiderate act of a Jewish fanatic often led to 
riots, which always ended disastrously for the Jews, 
either in baptism or expulsion. A number of such 
instances are recorded by Gregory of Tours (Jost. 

“Neuere Gesch. der Israeliten,” v. GG 
In France, et. seq. % 87 etneg. ; Cassel, l.e. pp. 57-62; 

Griitz, “ Gesch. der Juden,” v. GO et seq . ; 
compare also the edicts against the baptized Jews, in 
Griitz, “Die Westgotliische Gesctzgebung, 1858”). 
In the Byzantine empire, also, forced conversion of 
the Jews took place under Leo the Isaurian in 723; 
many Jews becoming outwardly Christians while se- 
cretly observing the Jewish rites (Griitz, “ Gesch. der 
Jmlen,” iii. 123, v. 188; Cassel, l.c. p. 52). To none of 
these is the term “apostate,” in its strict sense, appli- 
cable. When, at the first persecution of the Jews in 
Germany under Ilenry II,, in 1012, many had been 
l m prized and afterward returned to the fold, R. Ger- 
shom of Mayence insisted on their being treated with 
brotherly kindliness and sympathy; and when his 
own son, who had become a convert to Christianity, 
died, he mourned him as his son, just as if he had 
not apostatized (Griitz, “Gesch. der Juden,” v. 410). 
Again, after the first Crusade, when many Jews, 
yielding to the threats of the mob, had been bap- 
tized, but with the permission of the emperor, Ilenry 
IV., had returned to their ancestral faith despite 
the protests of Pope Clement III., Raslii in his re- 
sponsa (*• Panics,” p. 23) protested against their being 
shunned as Apostates by their brethren, and declared 
them’ to lx? full Jews (Griitz, “Gesch. der Juden,” 
vi. 111-114; Berliner, in “Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch,” 
PP- 271 i t seq .), Nor is it correct to enumerate in 
the list of Apostates those Jews of Spain, France, 
and oilier countries, who, under the influence of the 
teaching of the pseudo-Messiah Serene (or Soria?), 
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hrul dropped the many Talmudic statutes and later 
on returned to the fold, having in the meanwhile 
remained followers of the law of Moses. Natronai 
Gaon expressly declared them to have been Jews 
(Graf z, “Gesch. der Juden,” v. t note 14, p. 482). 

The name "apostate,” however, assumed a new 
meaning and character— that of hitter reproach— 
when a large number of baptized Jews of promi- 
nence used their knowledge and power as means of 
maligning their former brethren and the faith in 
which they had themselves been raised. 

Famous Many of the Inquisitors were descend- 
Apostates, ants of converted Jews; for example. 

Don Francisco, archbishop of Qoria, 
Don Juan de Torqiienmda. 

The first apostate that is known to have writ- 
ten against the Jewish creed was Moses Sephardi, 
known by the name of Petrus Alfoxsi (physician 
to Alfonso VI.). baptized in HOG, and author of the 
well-known collection of fables, to Diseipliiia Clcri- 
calis.” lie wrote a work against Jewish and Mo- 
hammedan doctrines, entitled u Dialog! in Quibus 
Impiie Juda-orum et Saracenorum Opinioncs Con- 
futantur.” This book, however, seems to have had 
little influence.. The harm which Petrus Alfonsi did 
to liis former coreligionists can not be compared 
with that done by some other Apostates. Doxix of 
Rochelle, France, in revenge for bis having been 
excommunicated by the French rabbis because of 
doubts be had expressed concerning the validity of 
the Talmudic tradition, embraced Christianity, as- 
suming the name of Nicholas. He then went to 
Pope Gregory IX., bringing thirty-five charges 
against the Talmud, stating that it contained gross 
errors, blasphemous representations of God, and in- 
sulting expressions regarding Jesus and the Virgin 
Mary. Moreover, he was the first to allege — what 
afterward became a standing accusation — that the 
Talmud allows all kinds of dishonest dealings with 
the Christian— nay, declares the killing of one a 
meritorious act. This led to a general rigorous 
prosecution of the Talmud. A public dispute of the 
apostate with R. Jeliiol of Paris, and 
Maligners other rabbis of France, was held in 
° f T - al, ‘» die presence of the queen - 
Judaism, mother Blanche and many Church 
prelates; but, notwithstanding the 
favorable opinion created by R. Jehicl and the in- 
tercession of the archbishop of Sons, twenty-four 
cartloads of the Talmud were consigned to the flames 
in 1442 (see Disputations). Pablo Christian! or Fra 
I aolo, of Montpellier, was another apostate, who. 
Inning in a public dispute with Nahmanides in Bar- 
celona, before James I. of Aragon, in 1203, failed to 
wm laurels, denounced the Talmud before Pope 
Clement IV. In consequence of this a Christian 
censorship of the Talmud was introduced for the 
purpose of striking out all the passages that seemed 
offensive to the Church, Pablo being chosen one of 
the censors. 

Still greater evil was wrought when Abner of 
Burgos, known also by the Christian name Alfonso 
Burgensis, a Talmudic scholar, philosopher and 
practising physician, adopted Christianity to become 
sacristan of a wealthy church of Valladolid, and 
then wrote— partly in Spanish and partly in Hebrew 


—-works f-il of venom against Jews and Judaism. 
Especially successful was he in charging Jews with 
reciting among their daily prayers one directed 
against the Christians, the "Birkat ha-Minini”; and 
King Alfonso XI., after having convoked the repre- 
sentatives of Judaism to a public dispute, issued an 
edict in 1330 forbidding the Jews of Castile to recite 
that prayer. This calumny of the Jews bore its poi- 
sonous fruit for generations to come (see Aisxkk of 
Brimos). 
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inspired bj' the Church to follow in her footsteps 
and to attempt the conversion of their former core- 
ligionists. To this class belonged John ok Valla- 
dolid, author of two works against the Jewish 
creed. In 1376, in a public debate? with Moses 
Coiikx of Tonlcsillas, held at the church of Avila 
in tile presence* of the entire Jewish community and 
many Christians and Mohammedans, he endeavored 
to prove the truth of the Christian dogma from the 
Old Testament; but he was no match for his learned 
antagonist, nor did his successor in the debate, a 
pupil of Abner of Burgos, fare any better in his at- 
tacks on the Talmud. Still more harmless were the 
following rather frivolous satirists: Peter Ferres, 
who ridiculed his former coreligionists, the worship' 
ersat the synagogue of his native town, Alcala, but 
evoked a pointed reply which alone 

Minor lias caused his name to survive; and 
Apostates, his compeers Diego de Valensia; Juan 
d’Espafia, surnamed * 4 cl Viejo” (the 
Old); Juan Alfonso de Bacna, the compiler of the 
( aneionero,” and Francisco de Baena, of the fif- 
teenth century, a brother of the former (Ivayserling 
^Phardim,” pp. 74 et **/.). To the same category 
belongs Astrue Raimi cu, physician of Traga, Spain, 
who from a pious Jew became a fervent Christian, 
assuming the name of Francesco Dios Came (God- * 
flesh). In a clever Hebrew epistle he tried to win a 
former friend over to his new faith, and not only met 
with a mild protest on the part of the latter, but also 
evoked a vigorous ironical reply from the sharp pen 
of Solomon b. Reuben Bonked. 

Of all the Apostates of the twelfth century none 
displayed such delight in hurting his former brethren 
as (lid Solomon Levi of Burgos, known as Paul de 
banta -Maria. A former rabbi and a pillar of ortho- 
doxy, on intimate terms with the great Talmudists 
ot the age, he joined the Church together with his 
aged mother, his brother, and Ills sons— only his 
wife refused to renounce her faith-studied Chris 
tmn theology, and quickly rose to the high position 
of archbishop of Carthagona, and then to that of 
‘ Pri'T councilor of King Henry III. of 

Solomon Castile and tutor of the infant Juan 

Levi II He devoted his great literary 
of Burgos, talents and mighty intellect only to 

, calumniate Jews and Judaism, and he 

used his influence only to exclude his former core- 
ligionists from every political office and position 
His open liters and satirical poems, addressed to the 
most prominent rabbis in Spain, evoked many a re- 
ply, even from his pupils (see Crescas and Ekodi) 
Strange to relate, however, one of these, Joshua ben 
Joseph ibn Vivos of Lorca (Allorqui), although he 
laid composed an epistle filled with reproof for the 
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apostate*, seems to have come under his influence 
and to have deserted the faith lie at one time had so 
warmly espoused. Under the name of Gerouimo de 
Santa Fe. he was body-physician and councilor of 
Pope Benedict XIII., "and became the terror of the 
Jews of Spain, lie induced the pope to summon 
the most learned l-abbis of Aragon singled out by 
him to a religious disputation at Toitosa, for which 
In* had prepared a treatise proving Jesus Messianic 
character from Scripture and Talmud. The debate 
lasted over twenty -one months, from February,- 1413, 
to November, 1414. A li. tie later Gerouimo pub- 
lished a treatise accusing the Talmud of teaching 
blasphemy, of counseling the Jews to break their 
oath by the Kol Xiouk declaration, and of every 
kind of hostility toward the Christians, every ref- 
erence to the heathen being by him interpreted as 
being directed against the Christians. From the in- 
itials of his name, Maestro Gerouimo De Fe, he was 
called “ MeGaDcF.” (Ileb. the Blasphemer). To the 
same class belong Levi ben Shem-Tob, called, as a 
Christian. Pedro de la Caballeria, who advised King 
Manuel of Portugal, in 1497, to take Jewish children 
by force and have them baptized; Astruc fSibili (of 
Seville), who testified to the slanderous charge of 
murder brought against the Jewsof Majorca in 1435; 
and Henrique X tines (de Fiona Fe), who served as 
spy against the unfortunate Manuios, and was about 
to help Charles V. to introduce the Inquisition into 
Portugal when he was assassinated by some Maranos, 
and then canonized by the Church as a martyr. 
Sixtus of Sienna and Philip (Joseph) Moro incensed 
their Jewish kinsmen by traveling about in the 
Papal Slate preaching, at the bidding of Paul IV., 
.sermons for their conversion; the former inciting 
the mob to burn every copy of the Talmud they 
could lay bands on after lie himself lmd erected a 
pile for this purpose; the other forcing his way into 
the synagogue while the people were assembled for 
worship on the Day of Atonement, and placing the 
crucifix in the holy Ark, where the scrolls of the 
Law were kept, in order thus to provoke a riot. 

This desire to calumniate the Jews and the Tal- 
mud seems to have become contagious among the 
Apostates of the time; for there are mentioned five 
others that instigated throughout Italy and in the 
city of Prague the burning of thousands of Tal- 
mudic and other rabbinic books. Two of these were 
grandsons of Elias Lcvitu, Vittorio 
The ‘ Eliano, and his brother Solomon Ro- 
Burning • muno, afterward called John Baptista. 

of the The former, together with Joshua dei 
Talmud. Cantori (hen llazun), testified in Cre- . 

moiia against the Talmud, corrobora- 
ting the testimony of Sixtus of Sienna; in conse- 
quence of which 10,000 to 12,000 Hebrew books were 
consigned to tin* flames in 1559. The latter, together 
with Joseph Moro, went before Pope Julius III. as 
a defamer of the Talmud, and these, with Anancl 
di Foligno, caused thousands upon thousands of 
copies of Hebrew hooks to he burned. A similar 
accusation, made by Asher of Udine in the same 
year, resulted in the confiscation of every Hebrew 
hook in the city of Prague. Alexander, a baptized 
Jew, drew up for the tyrannical Pope Pius V. the 
points of accusation against the Jews, their faith, | 


and their liturgy, upon which their expulsion was 
decreed in 15l)6. 

In Germany the first that became an accuser of bis 
former coreligionists was Pesach, wlio, as a Chris- 
tian, assumed the name of Peter in 1399. lie 
charged the Jews with uttering blasphemous words 
against Jesus in the prayer ‘Alexi*, the letters of 
P'-fl (“and vanity"), he said, being identical in nu- 
merical value with the name (“Jesus”). The 
Jews of Prague were cast into prison, and many 
were killed because of the accusation. 

In the calamity that befell the Jews of Trent and 
Katisboii three Apostates took a leading part : AVolf- 
kan, who brought against the Jews the charge of slay- 
ing children for the ritual use of their blood; Hans 
Yayol, who had the effrontery to accuse the aged 
rabbi of Ratisbon of this crime, and Peter Schwartz, 
who published slanderous accusations against his 
former ec religionists, and had the Jews of Ratisbon 
brought to the. church to listen to his insulting 
harangues. As regards another apostate, Victor vou 
Karben, a man of little Talmudic knowledge, be was 
merely a willing tool in the band of the fanatical 
Dominicans of Cologne in their attacks upon the 
Talmud and the Jews, as is seen by the material he 
furnished for Ortuin dc Graes's book, “De Vita et 
Morilnis Judjcorum,” Cologne, 1504. 

The climax, however, was reached by Joseph 
Pfeffekkorn, of Bohemia. A butcher by trade, a 
man of little learning and of immoral 
Joseph, conduct, convicted of burglary and 
Pfeffer- condemned to' imprisonment, but re- 
kom. leased upon payment of a fine, he was 
admitted to baptism about 1505, and. 
under the name of “ John ” Pfefferkorn, lent his name 
to a large number of anti-Jewisli writings published 
by the Dominicans of Cologne. Ilis first book. 
“ Judenspiegel. o<ler Speculum Ilortutionis,” written 
in 1507, contained charges, in somewhat milder 
form, against the Jewsaml the Talmud, though he re- 
buked them for their usury, and urged them to join 
Christianity, and at the same time admonished the 
people and princes to check the usury and bum the 
Talmudic books of the Jews. But this was soon 
followed by books each more violent than the other. 
These were; “Die Judenbeielite,” 1508; “Das Oster- 
bncli,” 1509; “Der Judenfcind,” 1509. lie insisted 
that all Jews should be either expelled from Ger- 
many or employed as street -cleaners and chimney- 
sweeps; that every copy of the Talmud and rabbin- 
ical books should be taken away from the Jews, and 
that every Jewish house be ransacked for this pur- 
pose. But though Reucblin was called upon to 
participate in this warfare against the Talmud, he 
exposed the Dominicans and the character of Pfeffer- 
korn. their tool. Entire Christendom was drawn into 
the great battle between the Talmud detainers and 
the Talmud defenders, the friends of enlightenment 
siding with the Jews. 

Nor ; were Van Karben ami Pfefferkorn the only 
ones of their kind. The monks were only too will- 
ing to use others as their tools. One of these was 
Pfaff Rapp — by some said also to have been called 
Pfefferkorn — in Halle, for whom even John Pfeffer- 
korn felt disgust. He w as burned at the stake, hav 
ing committed sacrilegious theft. 
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Antonins Mahoaritiia, son of tin* rabbi of Kalis- 
bon. published a Gorman work : “ Dor Ganz Jiidische 
Glanb,*’ Augsburg. 1530, wherein lie repeated the 
charge that blasphemy against Jesus 
Luther’s existed in the liturgy of the Jews. 
Source. especially in the w, Alenu.” Luther ac- 
knowledges having derived from this 
source the arguments in his polemical work against 
the Jews. 

In 1014 Samuel Frederic Brcnz of Osterberg, 
Swabia, who had been baptized in 1010 at Fcucht- 
wang, Bavaria, published a hook full of venom 
against tlie Jews under the title ** Judischer Abge- 
streifter Schlangenhalg. v an u exposition of the blas- 
phemies- the Jewish serpents and vipers utter against 
the guileless Jesus Christ ” — a work in seven chap- 
ters, wherein the prayer “ ‘Alenu ” wasmadean espe- 
cial object of attack. This attack was refuted by 
Solomon Zebi UlTeiihansen in a work entitled ~Dcr 
Jtidische Theriak.” Hanover, 1015, and translated 
into Latin, together with Brenz’s hook and com- 
ments defending the Jews, by Johann Wulfer, Nu- 
remberg, 1081. 

As a rule the Apostates delighted in tormenting 
their former brethren, and this seems to have been 
the chief recommendation for their employment as 
censors of the Talmudic works. Wolf in his w Bibli- 
otheca Ilcbnea ” (ii. 1003-101:3) has a list of 80 names 
of converted Jews that wrote against Judaism be- 
fore 17*20. It. would be unfair, however, to bring 
all these under the category of such Apostates as 
were imbued with a spirit hostile to their ancestral 
faith. A number of them perhaps felt called upon 
to denounce Judaism and the Talmud in view of 
the lucrative positions as teachers and missionaries j 
offered them, and not because of their zeal for their 
new faith. From the Jewish writings they could 
deduce arguments in favor of the Christian faith. 
Among these was Christian Gerson, baptized in 1000, 
at Ilalberstadt. He was prominent as 
Other Emi- a dcfainer of the Talmud, and was 
nentApos- criticized for his unfairness bv the 
tates. great French Bible critic Richard 
Simon. He wrote a German work, 
frequently published and translated into other lan- 
guages, “Jiidischer Talmud,” published in 1007; 
and “Der Talmudisehc Judensehatz,” published in 
1610— being a translation of chapter xi. of Sanhedrin 
—as a specimen of Jewish superstition. 

Patilus Ricio. who was professor of Hebrew in 
Pavia, and physician of the emperor Maximilian, 
prepared a translation of part of Joseph Gikatilla’s 
cabalistic work “Sha'are Grab” in 1516. and thus 
awakened Reuchlin’s interest in the Cabala. He 
commenced a translation of the Talmud in order to 
prove from it the Messianic character of Jesus. 
Moses Gershon Cohen of Mitau assumed the name 
of Carl Anton, professor of Hebrew in Ilelmstadt. 
and wrote on Shabbethai Zebi in 1753. He took a 
prominent partin the Jonathan Eibenscliutz contro- 
versy, and published a number of books in the serv- 
ice of the Church. Aaron Maroai.ita was another 
apostate who attacked the Talmud. By his charges 
against the Ilaggadah he caused Frederick of Prussia 
to put a bail upon an edition of tlie Mid rasli in 1705, 
Many Jews, disappointed in the hopes raised by 
II— 2 


Asher L;lmlern\s Messianic predictions for the year 
1502, took refuge in the haven of Christianity. 

A number of Jews were, owing to their high 
social standing, so closely affiliated with the Chris- 
tian world that, in critical times, they 
Christian lacked sufficient self-abnegation to 
Affiliation. w«*ar the badge of suffering along 
with their humbler brethren. Among 
these — and at the same time one of the victims of 
the great Spanish persecution of 1301 — was. singu- 
larly enough, the ancestor of the Ahrjivanel family, 
Samuel Abravancl. who. aso* Christian, adopted the 
name of Juan de Sevilla. In the year of the expul- 
sion, 1402. it was Abraham Bknvkmstk Senior, chief 
rabbi and tax-collector of Seville, who with Ills 
son and son-in-law — also rabbis — went over to the 
Church, assuming the name of Coronel. King Fer- 
dinand. Queen Isabella, and Cardinal Torquemada 
are said to have stood sponsors at tlieir baptism. 

The tide of the anti-Talniudical mysticism in 
Poland and the East, in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. which formed the undercurrent of 
the Shabbethai Zebi and Frankist movements, end- 
ed in a state of wild confusion and despair, and 
the consequence was the conversion of hundreds 
to Christianity. Chief among these Apostates were 
Wolf Levi of Lublin, a nephew of 

Anti- Judah Ilasid, who assumed the name 
Talmudical of Francis Lothair Philippi and be- 
Mysticism. came surgeon; and tlie son of Nelie- 
miah Hayyun, the Shabbethaian, who 
liecame an opponent of his former brethren, ami de- 
nounced, before the Inquisition at Rome, Talmudic 
and rabbinical works as inimical to the Church. Jacob 
ben Lob Frank of Galicia, the leader of the Podolian 
Shabbethaians, and the Frankists who took their 
name from him, became likewise public accusers of 
tlie Talmud in the very center of Talmudic study. 
After a disputation with the chief rabbis of Poland, 
they accepted baptism in Lemberg. 1759. A few* 
weeks later Frank himself followed them, and as- 
sumed the name of Joseph. For those that aposta- 
tized in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, see 
Conversion to Christianity. 

Islam, from the very outset, lias emphasized 
the absolute monotheistic character of the faith 
of Abraham, in sharp distinction from the Trini- 
tarian dogma and the divinity of Jesus (sura iv. 
169; v. 76-77, 116; ix. 30; xix. 36, 91-95; ii. 110; 
vi. 101; Ixxii. 3; cxii. 2. ‘‘He is God alone; He 
begets not; is not begotten. Nor is there like unto 
Him any one!”). Quite naturally, therefore, the 
Jews took a somewhat different * attitude toward 
Islam than toward Christianity. They rejected Mo- 
hammed’s claim to prophecy, but 
Apostates agreed with him in the fundamentals 
of his faith. It is doubtful how far 
Islam. those Jews of Medina wdio were num- 
bered among the u An§ar” (Helpers) 
really apostatized to the new faith. The most im- 
portant of those w ho went over to Mohammed’s side 
was undoubtedly ‘Abd Allah ibn Salam, the most 
learned of all the Jew’s. With him were associated 
Ka‘b al-Ahhar and \\ alib. When the Jew’s who still 
desired to remain true to their faith retired to Khai- 
bar, Yamin il»n Tniair and Abu Sa‘d ibn Wahb 
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remained at Medina and became Mohammedans. 
Liter on Tlm’Iabah ibn Saya, ‘Usaid ibn Sava, and 
Asad ibn *Ubaid yielded, fearing attack on the 
part of the prophet's men. A large number fol- 
lowed the example which had thus been set. and, 
when Khaibar was definitely taken, went over to the 
new faith. Among them was a woman. Raihanali, 
whom Mohammed at one time desired to marry. 
Most of these apostasies were due to force, very 
few to conviction (see Hirschfeld, " Revue des Etudes 
Juivcs,” x. 10 <t **'/.). Arabic tradition knows also 
of an apostate Jew in Palmyra, Aim Ya'knb, who 
provided fictitious genealogies, and connected the 
Arabs with Biblical pers« mages (Goldziher, "Muhain- 
medanische Stndien," i. ITS). In the ninth century 
mention is made of Sind ibn Ali al-Yahudi, court 
astrologer of the calif Al Ma'mun. In the same 
century lived Ali ibn Rabban al-Tabari, author of a 
work on medieine; as bis name implies, the soil of 
a rabbi, which fact, however, did not prevent him 
from joining the dominant church. Another Jew, 
however, Isma'il ibn Fadad (Spain?, eleventh ocn- 
turv), was more steadfast. Ibn Ila/.m, author of the 
“ Kitab-a! Milal wal-Xihal,” had. indeed, persuaded 
him of the truth .of Islam, but lie refused to apos- 
tatize since - apostasy was si disgraceful thing” (**Z. 
D. M. G.” xlii. 617).' 

In the twelfth century main* enlightened Jews 
joined Islam, partly owing. as Grata thinks (“Gcsch. 
der Juden,” vi. 303; Englished., iii. 441), to the de- 
generacy that had taken hold of Eastern Judaism, 
manifesting itself in the most superstitious practises, 
and partly moved by the wonderful success of the 
Arabs in becoming a world-power. Among these 
Apostates that occupied a prominent position was 
Nathaniel Abu al-Barakat Hibat Allah ibn ‘Ali of 
Bagdad, physician, philosopher, and philologist. 
Among his many admirers was Isaac, the son of 
Abraham ibn Ezra, who dedicated to 
En- him, in 1143. a poem expressing the 
lightened wish that lie might live to see the 
Apostates Messianic redemption in the risen Jcru- 
to Islam, salem. Both Isaac mx Ezra and 
Hi rat Allah, his wealthy benefac- 
tor, became Moslems twenty years later. 

Another apostate of this time was Abu Nasr 
Samuel ibn Judah ibn Arras (Samuel of Morocco), 
the rabbi and liturgical poet of Fez, author of the 
** Ifhamal-Yalnul.” Samuel makes the curious state- 
ment ("Monatssehrift,” xlii. 260) that most of the 
Karaites had gone over to Islam, because their sys- 
tem is free from all the absurdities of the Rabbinites, 
and their theology not so different from that of the 
Mohammedans. The statement is. however, un- 
grounded. Some of the Jewish sects, however, that 
arose in the Mohammedan East went perilously near 
to the point where all distinction between them and 
Islam would be wiped out. Shahrastani, at least, 
speaks of one such sect, the ‘Isawiyyah, that ac- 
knowledged the prophecy of Mohammed, but held 
that it referred only to the Arabs: and this is cor- 
roborated by other authorities (Shnhrastani, trans- 
lated by Haarbrfiekcr, i. 254, ii. 421; “Monats- 
sehrift.” 1885, p. 139; U Z. D. M, G,” xlii. 619). 

The year 1142 brought a great crisis to the Jews in 
southwestern Europe. The rise of the Almoiiades 


(Almuwahhidin = Unitarians) in northern Africa 
and the great wave of religious reform, mixed with 
religious fanaticism, which swept over Fez and into 
southern Spain, left them in most cases no choice but 
the adoption of Islam or death. Many submitted to 
outward conversion; and in a touching communica- 
tion to bis unfortunate brethren, sent in 1160 by 
Maimun ben Joseph, tlie father of Maimonides, he 
exhorts his brethren to remain firm in 

Outward their faith, and advises those that have 
Con- yielded to encourage one another as 
versions to far as possible in the observance of the 
Islam. Jewish rites. The letter is directed 
especially to the Jews in Fez (Sim- 
mons, “Jew. i^uurt. Rev.” ii. 62 ct mj.). Then the 
controversy arose whether such as had publicly pro- 
fessed belief in Mohammed were any longer Jews or 
not. One rabbi denied it, insisting that since death 
was preferable to Apostasy, the prayer and religious 
observance of the forced convert had no merit what- 
soever. This view is sharply criticized in a treatise 
ascribed to Moses Maimonides. the genuineness of 
which, though maintained by Geiger, Munk, and 
Grill z, has been convincingly refuted by M. Fried - 
lander (“Guide of the Perplexed,” i., xvii., xxxiii., 
et. &<].), in which Islam is declared to be simply a 
belief in Mohammed, and that Islam is not idolatry, 
to avoid which only the Law demands the sacrifice 
of life. 

Abraham ibn Salil, a Spanish poet of the thir- 
teenth century, was. however, distrusted by bis new 
coreligionists, who did not believe that bis conver- 
sion was sincere. 

Among the Apostates that followed in the foot- 
steps of Samuel ibn Abbas, denouncing their ances- 
tral religion while pleading for the Islamic faith, 
are mentioned: ‘Abd-al-llakk al-Islami, in Mauri- 
tania, in tlie fourteenth century, who published a 
work proving the validity of Mohammed’s prophecy 
from passages of the Bible which lie quotes in the 
Hebrew language (Steinselineider, “Polem. Lit.” p. 
125); Abu Zakkariyah Yahya ibn Ibrahim b. Omar 
al-Rakili, who wrote, about 1405, “Tayifc al-Millab,” 
a work against the Jews, wherein passages from the 
Pentateuch, the Prophets, the Psalms, and the Koran 
arc quoted (ib. pp. 34, 83). 

The frenzy of the Shabbetliaian movement ended 
in many Jews assuming the turban, the symbol of 
lslamism. To these belonged as leaders: Sliab- 
bctliai Zebi; Nchemiah Cohen; Guidon, the sultan’s 
physician; Daniel Israel Bonafoux, and finally Be- 
rakyali, son of Jacob Zebi (Juerido, regarded as suc- 
cessor of Blmbbetbai Zebi. who with bis hundreds 
of followers founded a Jewish-Turkish sect still 
existing under tlie name of Doxmeii. 

The bloody persecution of the Jews during the 
Damascus affair in 1840 caused Moses Abulafia to 
yield and assume the turban in order to escape fur- 
ther torture. 

In general it may be said that the Apostates to 
Islam exhibited no great animosity toward their 
former brethren. Those that went over to the side 
of Ishmael never forgot that he and Isaac were both 
sons of Abraham ; and the reason for this is probably 
to be found in the tolerance which Mohammedans 
almost universally showed to the Jews. K.— G. 
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APOSTLE AND APOSTLESHIP: Apostle 

(Greek a-runnth^, from u-uGri/./.t/v, “to semi ”), a 
person delegated for a certain purpose; the same as 
• v Itdinh or xhdmth in Hebrew, one invested with 
representative power. “Apostoloi” was the official 
name given to the men sent by the rulers of Jerusalem 
to collect the half shekel tax for the Temple, the tax 
itself being called "apostole.” SeeTheod. Reinach. 
“Textes Grecs et Romains, etc./’ 1895, p. 208. and 
also Griitz, " Gesch. der Juden,” iv. 47(5, note 21. 
where Eusebius is quoted as saying: “It is even yet 
a custom among the Jews to call those who carry 
about circular letters from their rulers by the name 
of apostles”; Epiphanius, 44 Hareses,” i. 128: “The 
so-called apostoloi are next in rank to the putri- 
** rolis, ''vitii wiiom ilit-y sit in tlie s^unlictfrin, deci- 
ding questions of the Law with them.” The em- 
peror Ilonorius, in his edict of 399, mentions “the 
arch) synagogues, the elders and those whom the 
Jews call apostoloi, who are sent forth hy the pa- 
triarch at. a certain season of the year to collect silver 
and gold from the various synagogues” (“Cod. 
Theodos.” xvi. 8, 14, 29. Compare Mommsen, u Cor- 
pus Inscr. Lat.” ix. 348. See Apostole). 

Griitz, looking for parallels in Talmudical litera- 
ture, refers to Toscf., Sanh. ii. 6; Rah. 11 b, wlierein 
it is stated that the regulation of the calendar or the 
intercalation of the month, the exclusive privilege 
of the patriarch, was delegated by him only to rep- 
resentative men such as It. Akiba and R. MeTr, to 
act for him in various Jewish districts. (Compare 
also R. II. 25a and elsewhere.) Such delegates in 
ancient times were also appointed hy the communal 
authority, tftdnhe bet din (delegates of the court 
of justice), to superintend tlie produce of the seventh 
year of release, so that no owner of fruit, tig, and 
olive trees, or of vineyards, should keep more than 
was needful for his immediate use— for three meals; 
the rest was to be brought to the city storehouse 
for common distribution every Friday (Tosef., 
Slieb. viii. ). The name “delegate of the commu- 
nity” (“sheliah zibbur”), given to him. who offers 
the prayers on behalf of the congregation (Rer. v. 
5), rests on the principle of representation as it is ex- 
pressed in the Mekilta on Exodus, xii. 6: “The whole 
assembly of Israel shall slaughter it.” How can a 
whole congregation do the slaughtering? w Through 
the delegate who represents it.” Accordingly, the 
elders of the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem addressed the 
high priest "shduhenn vshdnnh bet din" (our dele- 
gate and the delegate of the tribunal) (Voma 186). 
(The “angels of the churches,” Rev. ii. 1, 12, 
18; iii. 1, 7, 14, are probabty also the “delegates of 
the churches,” not angels, as is the general opinion.) 
Other delegates — “shcluhim ” — are mentioned in the 
Talmud: "Those sent forth to accomplish philan- 
thropic tasks [“ slieluhc mizwali”] need fear no dis- 
aster on the road ” (Pes. 8/>). “Those delegated to 
collect charity [“ gabbae zedakah ”] were always ap- 
pointed in pairs, and not allowed to separate in' order 
to avoid suspicion ” (R. R. 8/>). Asa rule two promi- 
nent men are spoken of as being engaged together 
in such benevolences as ransoming captives, and simi- 
lar acts of charity (Abot R. Nathan [A], viii. ; Lev. 

R. v. Com pan* the “ Haburot ” of Jerusalem, Tosef., 
Megillah, iv. 15). Hama bar Adda was called “she- 


liali Zion ” (delegate of Zion), as being regularly sent 
by the authorities of Ruby Ionia to Palestine charged 
with ollieial matters (Bezah 2 5/>; Rash! and 4 Aruk). 

The apostles, known as such from the New Tes- 
tament, are declared to have derived name and 
authority from Jesus, who sent them forth as bis 
witnesses (see Luke, vi. 13: Herzog and Hastings, 
“ Apostles ”). Rut they were also originally dele- 
gated by the holy spirit and by the laving on of 
hands (Acts xiii. 3) to do charity work for the 
community (see II Cor. viii. 23). “At the feet of 
the apostles” were laid the contributions of the 
early Christians to their common treasury, exactly 
as was done in the year of release, in every city 
(Tos. Shebiit. viii. 1) and in every conmuniity 

(Josephus, “13. J." ii. 8, £ ;3). “Two and two’" the 
apostles were enjoined to travel (Mark vi. 7; Luke 
x. 2), exactly as was the rule among the charity- work- 
ers (R. R. 8 7 ;), and exactly as the Essene delegates 
are described as traveling, carrying neither money 
nor change of shoes with them (Josephus, “ R. J.” ii. 
3, g 4; comp. Matt. x. 9, 10; Luke ix. 3, x. 4, 
xxii. 35: bemakcl ire-t<mnil, Yeb, 122*0- Tims Paul 
always traveled in the company of either Barnabas 
or Silas (Acts xi. 30; xii. 25; xv. 25, 30), and was 
entrusted with the charitable gifts collected for 
the brethren in Jerusalem (see also I Cor. xvi. 1; 
II Cor. viii. 4, ix. 5; Rom. xv. 25; Gal. ii. 10); 
while Barnabas traveled also with Mark (Acts xv. 
39, 40). Paul even mentions as “noted apostles 
w'ho joined the Church of Christ !>efore him his 
kinsmen and fellow-prisoners, Andronicus and Ju- 
nia” (Rom. xvi. 7), persons otherwise unknown to 
us, but w ho in all likelihood had received no other 
mission or Apostleship than that of working in the 
field of philanthropy among the Jewish community 
of Rome. 

The meaning of the term “Apostle,” still used in 
its old sense (Pliil. ii. 25) of “ Epaphroditus, your 
apostle [delegate] w ho ministers to my wants,” 
was, however, already changed in the Christian 
Church during Paul’s time. It became the specific 
term for the one sent forth “to preach the kingdom 
of God ” either to the Jews, or, as Paul and his dis- 
ciples, to the heathen world (Mark iff. 14. vi. 7; 
Luke vi. 13; Rom. xi. 13). “The gospel of the ci/r- 
cumeision gave Peter the chief-apostleship of the 
Jews, the gospel of the uneircumcision gave Paul 
the apostleship of the Gentiles,” according to Gal. 
ii. 7, 8; and so Paul calls himself an Apostle not of 
men but of Jesus Christ (Gal. i. 1). So .the tertn 
apostles of Christ” l>eeame a standing designation 
(I Thcss. ii. 6), and it was confined to those who 
“saw Christ” (I Cor. ix. 1). 

Finally, the number twelve, corresponding with 
the twelve tribes of Israel, was fixed in the Gospel 
records (Matt, x. 2; Mark iii. 14; Luke ix. 1; Acts 
i. 25) in opposition to the apostles of the heathen, 
who rose in number from one, in tlie case of Paul,- 
to seventy (Luke x. 1). Even tlie act of preaching 
the good tidings concerning the coming Messiah on 
the part of the wandering delegates of tlie commu- 
nity (Luke iv. 18; because of which Jesus himself is 
once called the Apostle [Ileb. iii. 1]) was not with- 
out precedent in Jewish life, as may be learned 
from the prayer for good tidings recited every new 
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moon (“Seder Rab Aim ■am.” -13, AVarsaw, 18(15; com- 
pare R. II. 25 a and Tan:. Ycr. to Gen. xlix. 21). 

K. 

APOSTLES’ TEACHING. See Dm ac iie. 

APOSTOL, DANIIL PAVLOVICH: Hetman 
of tlie Cossacks on both sides of the Dnieper; born 
in South Russia in 105$: died Dee. 1*>, 1734. 'When 
Catherine I. expelled the Jews from the Ukraine 
(Little Russia) and from other parts of the Rus- 
sian empire. May 7. 1727. A postal was the tirst one 
to apple to the senate to modify the harsh law. 
The Cossacks, who eighty years before had mas- 
sacred in the most cruel manner many hundred 
thousands of Jews in the Ukraine. Yolhynia, Podo- 
lm, PciI.-ohI. ami Lithuania, ami who under the lead- 
ership of Chmielnit/.Kv had used their liest endeav- 
ors to keep the Jews out of their country, had found 
out hy this time that they could not get along very 
well without Jewish merchants, who were indis- 
pensable for tin* mediation of commerce between the 
Ukraine and the Polish and Lithuanian provinces. 
In response to A post oEs application, which was ac- 
companied by his sworn statement. Jews were per- 
mitted, by the edict of Sept. 2. 172$, to attend the 
fairs of Little Russia, provided they carried on 
wholesale, business only. Three years later. Sept. 
21, 1731, they were granted the same privilege under 
the same conditions in the government of Smolensk; 
and six years later they Were also permitted, “forthe 
benefit of the inhabitants. 1 * to carry on trade at fairs 
in retail. 

imu.iomkuMlY : Pnhaif snhnmie zakonnt\ vii. 50ti3. viii. .vti4, 

.>svy i.\. (iiiin. ; En1zil:1»[>olivhft'hi .Shew, i., «.t\. st. 

lVti-rshuig. 1H91. 

II. R. 

APOSTOLE, APOSTOLI : These two words, 
while similar in nppearanee. diiTc*r in signification. 
44 A post ole” was a term given to certain moneys or 
taxes for Palestine; “Apostoli.” the designation of 
tlu; men; or apostles sent forth to collect it. The 
first, record of them is in a joint edict of the emper- 
ors Arcadius and Honorius in the year 399 (“Codex 
Tlieodosianus.” xvi. 8, 14) ordering the discontinu- 
ance of the custom of the patriarch of the Jews in 
Palestine to send out learned men, called Apostoli, 
to collect and hand to the patriarch money levied 
bv the various synagogues for Palestine; that the 
sums already received Ik* confiscated to the impe- 
rial treasury, and that the collectors be brought 
to trial and punished as transgressors of the Roman 
law. Five years later Honorius revoked the edict 
(“Cod. Theod.” xvi. 8, 17). At about the same time 
Jerome (Comm, on Gal. i. 1) mentions the Apos- 
toli (called in Hebrew showing that in his 

day they were still sent out by the patriarch ; and 
in the first half of the fourth century Eusebius 
(Commentary on Isa. xviii. 1) writes of them as 
vested with authority by tin* patriarch. 

Iu the letter — the genuineness of which is not un- 
impeuched— written by Emperor Julian to the Jews 
in .4)2— (>3. he orders the patriarch Julos to discontinue 
the so-called aTrooroMj. The matter is most fully 
treated by the church father Epiphanitis (“ Ad- 
verse I fa* roses,” i. xxx. 4-11). lie describes an 
apostolos. Joseph of Tilierias. -of the first half of 


tin* fourth century, with whom he had associated 
and who later embraced Christianity. According 
to Epiplianius, the Apostoli were Jews 
Apostoli of the highest rank, that took part in 
were Jews the councils of the patriarch which 
of Highest convened to deride questions of re- 
Rank. ligious law. The aforesaid. Joseph. 

provided with Utters from the patri- 
arch, went to Cilicia, collected the taxes of the Jews 
in every city, and removed a number of touchers and 
precentors from tlieir positions. Thus the direction 
of affairs in the Jewish communities apparently fell 
under the authority of the Apostoli. 

From Talmudic accounts (Yer. Ilor. iii. 48//; Pcs. 
iv. 31//; Git. i. 43//; Meg. iii. 74^/) it appears that 
the A post ole was used to support teachers and dis- 
ciples in Palestine. Another evidence that it was 

so used is that a similar system, doubtless tracing its 
origin to Palestinian examples, obtained in the Baby- 
lonian schools during the gnome period (“Seder 
‘Olam Zutta,” ed. Xetibauer, in “Medieval Jewish 
Cliron.” ii. 87). The same point is made clear by 
an edict of the emperors Theodosius II. and Yalen- 
tinian, of the year 429 (“Cod. Theod.” xvi. 8, 29). 
It ordered that the annual contributions, which, since 
the extinction of the patriarchate, had been delivered 
tc the heads of the Palestinian academies, should in 
future be collected for the imperial treasury, each 
congregation to be taxed to the amount formerly 
paid to the patriarch as corona ri am aurum . Tin* 
moneys paid by western provinces to the patriarchs 
were also to be handed over to the emperor. 

The exact date of the Apostole is not known; blit 
the account in the Talmud of the money -collections 
by teachers in the first century gives 
Relation rise to the conjecture that the Apos- 
to the tole was instituted upon the establish- 
Temple ment of the school at Jalmeli, in the 

Tax. year 70, though its organization may 

not at once have been fully developed. 
It probably grew out of the former Temple tax. 
with which it possesses several features in common. 
The Temple tax, however, was brought from the 
congregations to Jerusalem by messengers of high 
rank; while the Apostole, in consequence of condi- 
tions due to the fall of the Temple, was collected by 
teachers sent to the various countries. See Apostle 
AN l) ArOSTLESHIP. 

These teachers may at the same time have con- 
veyed to the Jews outside of Palestine the arrange* 
ment of the calendar decided upon by the council 
of the patriarch. As the insertion of an extra month 
tor the leap-year had to be determined upon, at the 
latest, in Adar (‘Eduy. vii. 7), the messengers com- 
municating the order of the calendar possibly found 
ready the contributions that were collected in Adar 
as the Temple tax of former days had been. The 
institution of the Apostoli continued after the intro- 
duction of the fixed calendar (359) until Emperor 
Theodosius II., in 429, forbade it in the Roman 
empire. The messengers probably journeyed to 
lands not belonging to Rome, even to South Arabia, 
if the account (525) of the Syrian bishop, Simon 
of Bet-Arslmm, may be trusted (compare Halevy 
iu “Rev. Et. Juives,” xviii. 36. and “Rev. Sem.,” 
1900, p. i.). 
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BlBl.lofiU.U’ll y_: (Jriitz. firsrh. drr .Tin I., iv. ;J04 an«l note 21 ; 

cniiijiare ScJnnvr, (r'esch. detjlid. Vnlkes* im Zeitaltcr Je#u % 

iii. 77; fians, in Zuitz' Ziitschrift f Hr die II7xv» nschaft 

de >• Judcnthiinu/i i. 2on-27ti. 

a. bc. 

APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS. See Didas- 
Caua. 

APOSTOMUS: Among five catastrophes said 
to have overtaken the Jews on the seventeenth of 
Taminuz, the Mislmali (Ta’anit iv. 6) inelutles “the 
burning of the Torah by Apostomus” (written also 
Postemus ami Apostemus). Owing to this very 
vague mention, there is nuieh difference of opinion 
as to the identity of Apostoimis. At a first glance 
he may he associated with one of the following two 
incidents: (1) Josephus (“Ant ” xx. 5, £ 4; “B. J.” 
ii. 12, £ 2) relates that about the year 50 a Homan 
soldier seized a Torah -scroll and, with abusive and 
mocking language, burned it in public. This inci- 
dent almost brought on a revolution; but the Roman 
procurator Oumanus appeased the Jewish populace 
hv lieheading the culprit. (2) The other incident of 
the burning of the Torah, which took place at the 
time of the Iladrianie persecutions, is 
The Tal- recounted l>y tlie rabbis. Ilanina b. 

mudic Teradyon, one of the most distin- 
Account. guished men of the time, was wrapped 
in a Torah-scroll and burned (Sifre, 
Dent. 307; ‘Ab. Zarali 18u; Scm. viii.). J n con- 
nection with this a certain “philosopher,” 
is- mentioned as the executioner of IlaninaT It is 
(piite possible that is a corruption of 

D1EVOD1D, and there arc circumstances which lend 
plausibility to this assumption. According to the 
Jerusalem Talmud (Ta'anit iv. 08c et wq.), Apos- 
tomus burned the Torah at the narrow pass of Lydda 
(or. as another report lias it, at Tariosa, which was 
probably not far from Lydda); and it is known that 
Hanina was one of “the martyrs of Lydda.” Fur- 
thermore, a somewhat later authority ‘(Addenda to 
Meg. Ta'anit, ed. Neubauer, in “Medieval Jew 
Chrou.” ii. 24) gives the date of Ilanina’s death as 
the twenty-seventh of Tamniuz, which is only a 
difference of a few days from the date assigned to 
the crime of Apostomus. The Mislmali referred to 
adds the following statement to its account of the 
burning of the Law: “And he put up an idol in the 
sanctuary.” Here it is first necessary to determine 
that the reading T (“ and he put up ”) is correct 
and that it should not be nowm (“and there was put 
up ’), which the Jerusalem Talmud (Ta’anit iv. 68rf) 
gives as a variant of the TOJJm in the accepted text 
interpreting the fact mentioned in the Mislnmh as re- 
ferring to the idols put up in the sanctuary bv Manas- 
M-h (II Kings xxi. 7). But the incorrectness of this 
interpretation is proved by the passage in the Misli- 
nah on the five calamities of the Ninth of Ab, which 
are en inncnitcd in st net ly chronological order so that 
it is quite impossible that any reference to the Tem- 
ple desecration by Manasseh should be registered 
after the burning of the Torah by Apostomus. The 
Babylonian Talmud knows only the reading TOTm 
( and he put up”) in the Mislmali, as the remark of 
the Geniarn (Ta‘-anit 28/,) proves, where the “abomi- 
nation of desolation,” of which Daniel (xii. 1 1 ) speaks, 
is connected with tlie image of the idol in the Tem- 
ple. By this expression can only be meant the statue 


Another 
Name for 


of Zeus Oh 'uipius set up by Antiochus Epiplianes 
(see Abomination of Desolation; and compare 
Gnitz, “Dauer dor Ilcllenesirung,” in “Jaliresbe- 
riclit ” of the Br/slau Seminary, 1864, pp. 9, 10). 

r rhe reading nojnm, found in Rashi and in tlie 
Munich manuscript, lias been simply drawn from 
the Jerusalem Tainoul; and. indeed, in the Gemara 
the Munich manuscript has TDPHV But the state- 
ment in the Babylonian Talmud, that the Mishnah 
source concerning Apostomus is a Gemara (tradi- 
tion), shows that, according to the Babylonian au- 
thorities, the date of Apostomus can not be placed 
later than the Maeeabean period. For 
Gemara is a technical term employed 
by the Talmud to designate tannaitic 
Antiochus sayings connected with Biblical events 
Epiphanes. or laws which are neither mentioned 
nor alluded to in the Scriptures, in con- 
tradistinction to those which can be derived from 
the Biblical text. Hence Apostomus must belong to 
a time in reference to which there existed also writ- 
ten sources that were known to the Talmudic au- 
thorities. the latest limit being the Maeeabean period; 
and as it has been shown that the pre-Maccabcan,’ 
the Biblical, epoch must be excluded, it follows that 
Apostomus was no other than Antiochus Epiphanes, 
of whom, moreover, it is known, also from other 
sources, that he set up an idol in the Temple. Apos- 
tomus, then, must be considered as a nickname for 
Antiochus Epiphanes. In fact, Ills name was trans- 
formed even by pagan authors into “Epimanes”= 
“the Insane” (see Antiochus Epiphanes, and, as 
told in I Maec. i. 56, Torah-serolls were burned dur- 
ing the persecutions by Antiochus Epiphanes). 

Tlie meaning of the name “Apostomus” is not 
clear. Ewald (in his “ History ”), alluding to certain 
passages in the Bible and the Apocrypha (Dan vii 8 
20; viii. 23; and xi. 36; IMacc. i. 24), where reference 
is had to the boastful mouth of Antiochus Epiphanes 
derives “Apostomus” from ourf* (“big ”) and ardua 
( mouth”). The appellation “big-mouth” is cer- 
tainly very appropriate. Still this explanation can 
scarcely be accounted as correct; for is a rare 
word, used only in poetry. More probable perhaps 
_ . Jast row’s derivation (verbally con- 

Meanmg of veyed) of “Apostomus” from eirtcrro- 
the Name, /ilfa (“ to stop or stuff up the mouth ”) 
and txicm'/jijf (“ any tiling that stops up 
the month ”), which may lie connected with the 
rahnudic phrase n'oisi) tnajl (“ May his mouth be 

stuffed full with earth!”), applied in the Talmud to 
the name of a man who had spoken boldly against 
the Deity (B. B. 16a). 

Tlie following are other explanations of the word- 
Jastrow (“ Dictionary of the Talmud ”) offers a sug- 
gestion that it may be a corruption of airioroTloc 
( ambassador”), and makes it refer to tlie envov 
■spoken of in II Mace. vi. 1 , 2 as having desecrated 
tlie Temple. Iloelistitdter sees in “ Apostomus ” a 
corrupted form of (“apostate ") and iden- 

tifies i him with the high priest Alcimus. Schwarz 
and Dcrenbourg consider “ Apostomus ” the name of 
tlie Homan soldier referred to by Josephus Brttll 
connects him with Cornelius Faust us, who under 
1 Oinpey was the first to climb the wall of Jerusalem. 
Halberstamm is of opinion that “ Apostomus ” is the 
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Hebrew transcription for the Lilt in “ Faustinas.” arid 
that the name, furthermore, is to he connected with 
Julius Scverus. whose surname was Faustinas, iind 
'who perpetrated the crime described in the Mishnah 
when he was sent by Hadrian to put down the Ear 
Kokba rebellion, in which case the setting up of an 
idol in the sanctuary would have to he taken to refer 
to the dedication of a temple of Zeus upon the con- 
secrated ground of the Temple. 

| The name of tin* soldier that burned the Torah 
scroll, mentioned in Josephus, was Stephanos, which, 
written in Hebrew DUSCDX, may have been cor- 
rupted into DIDDDIDK- K J 

Bihi.iock.mmi Y : Brail's Jalirh. viii. ft; Ilerenbourjr. Essai, 
ji. .> ; Kwiild. Hixtnrif of Israel, v. 2!tt, note 1, and 2W. note 2 ; 
HallMTstanan, in Iter. Ht. Juires. ii. BIT t't sc*i.l HwlistOUter, 
in Kahnicr's Litcratur-Hlatt, v.i. No. 3); Rapport. Erch 
Mill in, p. lsl; hi, in Kohak’s Jesehurun, i. 45 (Hebrew S4H*- 
tiom: Schwarz, Ikix Ileiliu* Laud, p.27ft; Jastruw, iMct.s.x. 

•T. sit. L. G. 

APOTHECARIES, JEWISH. See Mkdi- 
cink. Physicians. 

APOTHEKER, ABRAHAM ASHKENAZI : 

An apothecary (“aptheker,” according to the cus- 
tomary Polish- Jewish syncopated pronunciation) and 
writer, whose name betokens both his nationality and 
his profession. He lived at Vladimir in Yolhynia in 
the second half of the sixteenth century. He was 
the author of D"H DD ("The Elixir of Life*’), a 
work, written in Hebrew and in Jmheo-German, on 
the duties of Jews of both sexes and of all conditions, 
or as the author expresses it: '“Elixir of Life ’ is 
this book’s name, to preserve every one against sin 
and shame.” Through the efforts of his compatriot 
.Moses ben Shabbothui, a native of Lokaczy (not far 
from Vladimir), it was printed in Prague (1590), un- 
der the direction of the son of Mordeeai ben Gerson 
Cohen. Like most books printed in Prague for the 
edification of women, it has become rare. Jehiel 
Ileilprin possessed a copy of it, as it is included in 
the list of works which he used in compiling his 
“ ‘ Erke ha-Kinnuyim,” and also in his “Seder lia- 
Dorot,” written about 1725. Another copy was 
owned by Rabbi David Oppenheim, a contemporary 
of Ileilprin. This copy is at present in Oxford. A 
third copy, now in the British Museum, came from 
the Michael Library; a fourth is at AVilna, in Stras- 
hun’s Library. It is not known whether a rare little 
work in Jmhvo-German. containing penitential pray- 
ers (“ tehinnot ”). and printed at Prague at the same 
press as the “Elixir,” is to be attributed to this au- 
thor (“Cat. Bodl.” col. 508). 

Bihi.ioorapiiy : Zimz, Z. <7., p. 277 ; SteiiisclmeMer. Sera pr um, 
is-i'.l. p. 2»». Mem, Cat. Bitdl. col. tititi. ('at. St rash nn, Lili- 
kute Slwshanim. 

o. D. G. 

APOTHEKER, DAVID: .Tud;eo-German writer 
and printer at Philadelphia, Pa. ; horn in Ponievyezh, 
gov. Kovno, Russia, Aug. 28, 1855. In 18G8 he 
went to Yilkomir, where he studied under the guid- 
ance of Moses Loch Lilicnblum; in 1877 he became 
involved in the nihilistic movement and was ar- 
rested at Kiev. Having escaped to Czernowitz, 
Austria, lie wrote for Hebrew and Jud:eo-German 
papers, and published his first book, “Ha-Xebel” 
(The Harp), containing Hebrew and Jmheo-German 
poems (1882). In 1888 he emigrated to the United 
States, joined the anarchistic movement in New 


York, ami became a prolific contributor to the J ud;eo- 
Gemian press. In 1895 lie edited “ Die Gegenwart,” 
a short-lived Jmheo-German weekly. In his wri- 
tings the influence of K. J. Weber’s “ Demokritos ” 
is often discernible. 

Bibliography: Wiener, Yiddish Literature, p. 81. 

u. " M. B. 

APPEAL : u The carrying of a cause from a 
lower to a higher tribunal for a rehearing on the 
merits” is practically unknown to Jewish law. In 
the statute constituting courts of justice and setting 
forth the duty of the judges (Dent. xvi. 18-xvii. 13) 
is found a paragraph that has given rise to the be- 
lief that processes of Appeal were known in Biblical 
times (see Dent. xvii. 8-13). But this paragraph is 
simply an instruction to the judges, directing them, 
in case they have doubts as to the law in the ease, 
to refer the matter to the High Court at Jerusalem, 
submitting to it a statement of the case, and taking 
its opinion. This course is also taken in cases where 
a judge dissents (Sanli. xi. 2, S8b). The opinion thus 
rendered by the High Court is binding upon the 
court that submitted the case, and judgment must be 
rendered in accordance with it. This is not strictly 
an Appeal, by either of the parties to the litigation, 
from the judgment of. the court before which the 
case was heard in the first instance. 

Indeed, the principle of the Biblical law is op- 
posed to the idea of appealing from a judgment of 
a lawfully constituted court, because the judgment 
is of God; hence every final judgment pronounced 
in court is conclusive. 

Courts were not subordinated to each other, as 
might be supposed from the use of the terms u higher 
and lower courts” or “great and lesser Sanhedrins.” 
The rank of the court was not determined by its 
power to review the judgment of another court, but 
by the nature and character of the subject-matter 
falling within its jurisdiction. 

The most important matters could be tried only 
by the Great Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, consisting of 
seventy-one judges; matters of less importance by 
tbe lesser Sanhedrin (provincial court) in the vari- 
ous towns of Palestine, consisting of twenty-three 
judges; and petty matters by local tribunals of three 
judges, or, in some cases, by a single judge. 

According to the Talmudic civil law, the court of 
the domicil of the plaintiff lmd jurisdiction of the 
case, but the plaintiff was entitled to commence his 
action in the High Court at Jerusalem, whereas the 
defendant had no right to remove the cause against 
the will of the plaintiff (Sanli. 31&). 

According to the later law, the parties were en- 
titled to an opinion from the judge, giving his find- 
ings of fact and decision. An execution could issue 
immediately upon the judgment; and the losing 
party was obliged to satisfy it at once, without, 
however, losing liis right to have the judgment re- 
viewed thereafter, before the same court, on the 
ground of new evidence (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
MishpaR 14. 4, gloss). If, however, the judgment 
was that of the Great Sanhedrin, it was not neces- 
sary for the judges to give a written opinion, for 
such decision could not be set aside. 

J. SB. D. AY. A. 
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APPELLANTEN : A German word used to 
designate the assistants of the chief rabbi of Prague; 
called also “ Oberjuristeu ” ; generally three in num- 
ber (see Pit AGUE). 

«. S. 

APPLE.— Biblical Data : The word “apple ” is 
the commonly accepted translation of tappuah, from 
tin* root mi pah (to exhale = the sweet-scented), 
li is of pleasant smell (“the smell of thy nose like 
;ij>j)lc>.“ Cant. vii. 9 [A. V. 8]), and is used to re- 
vive the sick (“comfort me with apples, for I am 
sirk iif love,” Cant. ii. 5). The tree offers a pleasant 
shade (“As the apple-tree among t lie trees of the 
wood, so is my beloved among the sons. I sat down 
uiul.T its shadow with great delight,” Cant. ii. 3, 
llebr. : “I raised thee up under the apple-tree: 
!h‘*re thy mother brought thee forth,” Cant. viii. 
oi. It is mentioned also' in Joel i. 12, together with 
the pomegranate; and it gave the name “tappuah” 
to a number of towns (Josh. xv. 34, 53; xvi. 8: xvii. 
7). "Apples of gold in pictures [“baskets,” R. V.] 
of silver” are mentioned in Prov. xxv. 11. Whether 
so called because of their red color, or whether 
oranges are here meant, is uncertain. The Septua- 
gint renders it a fruit “sweet to the taste” 

(Cam. ii. 3). 

In the time of the Mislmah the “tappuah ” wascul- 
tivmed in large quantities and many varieties (Kil. i. 
4; Ter. xi. 3; Mu'as. i. 4; Tappuhim of Crete, Men. 

Apple-wine is spoken of in Tos. Ber. iv. 1 
and Ah. v. 12. About the correctness of the transla- 
tion of “ tappuah ” there is a wide difference of opin- 
ion among botanists and linguists, especially as the 
C»r«*ek in'//.nv t Latin malum, originally com])rised the 
]u»nwgranate. the quince, and other fruits similar to 
the Apple— all more or less symbolical of love, and 
therefore sacred to Aphrodite (see Helm, “Kultur- 
pllan/en.” 1874, ii. 203-207). The Arabic name 
f''ji'"h is probably derived from the Syriac (see 
Frankel, “ Arainilisehe Fremihvorter,” p. 140). The 
tappuah — distinguished in the Mislmah from the 
quince, which is called parish (Ma‘as. i. 3), and from 
the In nor (the crab-apple), (Kil. i. 4, Yer. Ter. ii. 3) 
—is declared by most authorities to be none other 
than the Apple that, if not as delicious as the Euro- 
pean or the American Apple, is planted in orchards 
and near the houses in Palestine and Syria, and is 
especially prized for its aroma (see Crcdncr, Com- 
meiitury on Joel, pp. 135 ft mp, who refers to Ovid’s 
“Metamorphoses,” viii. 070: “B. R.”— fol- 
lowing Robinson's “Research- 355, iii. 1295; 

and with reference to Josepi..- Ant.” xvii. 7, 
[where its use in ease of sickness is testified to by 
the story of King Herod] and to Avicenna, quoted in 
“Ilarmar,” i. 309; Immanuel Low, “Aramaisehe 
Pfianzounamen,” pp. 155 ft serj W. R. Smith, in 
“Journal of Philology,” xiii. 05). The Apple is 
handed to the sick or faint to revive them by its 
aroma. Rosenmliller ( “ Handbuch dor Biblisclien 

Altertlnimslcunde." iv. 30S) unci Iloiigliton (in “ Pro- 

<-ecoings of the Socictj'of Biblical Archeology,” xii. 
42-48), however, seek to identify it with the quince, 
which, according to Post,“ has a sour, acrid taste, and 
is never sweet.” Others identify it with the citron 
(see Delitzscli’s Commentary to Cant.) and the arti- 


cle “ Apfel ” in Riehm’s “Diet.”); but the citron (a 
Persian fruit) was not transplanted to the Mediterra- 
nean shores before, the common era (according to 
Pliny. "Naturulis Historia,” xii. 3: Theophrastus, 
“ Ilistoria Plantarum.” iv. 4). The same objections 
hold good against the identification of the Apple 
with the apricot, as proposed by Tristram, “Fauna 
and Flora of Palestine.” p. 294. 

j. jr. K. 

In Rabbinical Literature : The Apple men- 
tioned in Cant. ii. 3 is taken symbolically ; see the 
following examples from Cant. R. ad lor,: “‘As the 
apple-tree among the trees of the wood ’ offers no 
shade in the heat like other trees, so would the na- 
tions not seek the shade of Sinai’s God; Israel only 
would sit under His shadow with delight. Or, ‘as 
the apple-tree unfolds blossoms before leaves, so did 
the Israelites show their faith in God before they 
heard the message 7 [Ex. iv. 31: “And the people 
believed; and when they heard ”]. The same applies 
when on Sinai they said: ‘All that the Lord said we 
will do and hearken ’ [Ex. xxiv. 7, Hebr. ; compare 
with Cant. R. ii. 3, Shah. 88", where the erroneous 
word piryo (its fruit), instead of nizzo (its blos- 
soms), puzzled the Tosafists]. Or, ‘as the apple-tree 
ripens its fruit in the month of Si wan, so did Israel 
display its fragrance at Mount Sinai in Siwan ’ [Ex. 
xix. 1. 2]. Again. ‘ as for the apple-tree the time from 
the first blossoming until the ripening of the fruit is 
fifty days, so was the time from the Exodus to the 
giving of the Law on Sinai fifty days.’ Or, ‘as for 
a small coin you may get an apple and derive en- 
joyment even from its sweet odor, so may you obtain 
your redemption easily with the help of the Law.' 
Or, 4 as the apple excels in fragrance all trees, so 
does Israel excel the nations in good works.’” As 
the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, so even 
those that are void of merit are still full of good 
deeds, as the pomegranate is of seeds. The heathen 
are the trees iu the wood without fruit, and Israel 
among them is as the apple-tree” (Yalk. Cant. 986). 
Ex. R. xvii.: “ Why has God been, likened to the 
apple-tree? Just as the apple offers its beauty to 
the eye without any cost, and has a delicious taste 
and perfume, so God’s law (IBs mouth) is most 
sweet. He is altogether lovely. ” God had appeared 
to all the nations, but they would not accept the 
Tomb, not realizing wliat is said in Ps. xxxiv. 9 
[A. V. 8], “O taste and see that the Lord is good,” and 
in Prov. viii. 19. “ My fruit is better than gold, yea, 
than fine gold.” But Israel said: “I sat down under 
his shadow with great delight and his 
Symbolical fruit is sweet to my taste ” (Cant. ii. 3). 
Meaning. Also the words “Comfort me with 
apples ” (Cant. ii. 5) are referred to the 
words of the Law. especially the Haggadot, wiiich 
have delicious taste and fragrance combined like 
apples (Pesik. R. K. xii. 101ft ; Cant. R. ad lac,). 

The Targ. translates “tappuah” in Cant. ii. 3 
“ ethrog ” (orange or citron); in ii. 5 and vii. 9 “ tap • 

jimrh di gintha di Eden ” (paradise-apple). In Cant. 

viii. .1 rappuali is taken symbolically for Mount Oli- 
vet as giving forth all the dead at the time of the res- 
urrection, or is takeu for Sinai as in Cant. R. Aquila 
seems to take Cant. viii. 5 as referring to the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, as he translates “ ahamma 
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hihhih fri immthf* " there hast thou been corrupted.” 
Thus also Jerome (see Delitzseh, Commentary, p. 
127). Here is probably the source of the common 
view that the forbidden fruit was an Apple (accord- 
ing to R. Abba of Acre [Aero], Gen. R. xv., an ethrog, 
the so-called "paradise-apple ’’I. In church symbo- 
lism the story of Hercules with the applesof the iles- 
perides and the dragon wound around the tree served 
as the representation of Adam's fall, and Hercules 
as that of Jesus as deliverer, the Apple being often 
used as a symbol of the first sin (Piper, ** .Symbol ik 
der Christ lichen ICiivlic,” i. 07, 128; Nork, "Mytholo- 
gischcs Lexikon.” *.r. "Apfel ”). 

A pples dipped into honey are eaten on the eve of 
the Jewish New- Year while the following words are 
spoken: "May it lx? Thy will, O Lord, that the year 
just begun be as good and sweet a year!” (Tur 
Orah Hayyim. os:]). In cabalistic literature tap- 
puab is an attribute of God. synonymous with tifent 
(beauty), because, says the Zohar (Lev. xvi.), "ti- 
ferct diffuses itself into the world as an apple.” 

K. 

Botanical View: There is perhaps no Biblical 

plant -name that has given rise to more discussion 
than has the identification of the niSD- 
Identified Four distinct fruit-bearing trees, the 
with Four Apple {Pt/ru« n«dus) } the citron {Citrus 

Trees. tmdicu), the apricot {Primus Anncni- 
'"•*/). and tin** quinee ( Cydon in rubjuri , *), 
have been suggested as its equivalent. Of these, two 
may 1m* dismissed at once — the Apple and the citron. 
The Apple, far from being a native of Palestine, is, on 
account of the tropical climate, but rarely cultivated 
there, and with no success. The fruit is small, woody, 
and of very inferior quality. 

The citron is ltcyond doubt a native of India, 
where it has been known and cultivated, even under 
different forms, from prehistoric times. At an early 
date its cultivation spread into western Asia, whence 
it was obtained by the Greeks, possibly as early as 
flie time of Alexander's Asiatic campaign. It was 
cultivated in Italy in the third and fourth centuries, 
and by the fifth century had become well estab- 
lished; but it was not until the tenth century of the 
common era. according to Gallesio, that its cultiva- 
tion was extended by the Arabs into Palestine and 
Egypt. 

If viewed only in the light of present-day distribu- 
tion and abundance, the apricot might lay undisputed 
claim to being the Hebrew niSD [but see above], 
for. according to Canon Tristram, it "is most, abun- 
dant in the Holy Lind. . . . The apricot flourishes 
and yields a crop of prodigious abundance; its 
branches laden with golden fruit may well be com- 
pared (Pmv. xxw 11) to * apples of gold/ and its 
pale leaves to ‘pictures of silver/” The apricot, 
as its specific name (Prunus Armenian) would 
imply, 1ms been supposed to be a native of Armenia, 
and it has lieen reported in the neighborhood of the 
Caucasus mountains in the north, and between tlie 

Caspian ntid Black s»-as in tlie but grave 

doubt exists as to its being found wild there. 

According to De Candolle (" Origines des Plantes 
Cultivees ”). it is now settled beyond reasonable ques- 
tion that tin* apricot is a native of China, where 


it has been known for two or three thousand years 
before the common era. Its cultivation seems to 
have spread very slowly toward the 
Difficulty West, as supported by the fact that it 
of Identi- has no Sanskrit or Hebrew desigua- 
fication. tion, but only Persian names, zardalu 
(yellow plum) and mirftlauz — under 
which latter designation, or its corruption wish- 
nmxh, dried apricots are still exported from Syria — 
which has passed into Arabic. Among the Greeks 
and Romans the apricot appears to have been intro- 
! duced about the beginning of the common era; 
for Pliny, among others, says that its introduction 
into Rome took place about thirty years before he 
wrote. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the spread of tlie 
apricot may have been rapid and effective after its 
first introduction to the civilization of the West, for 
it is a delicious fruit, of the simplest cultivation and 
of great productiveness. The exact time of its in- 
troduction into Palestine can not be determined, but 
it very probably occurred before it became known to 
the Greeks and Romans, as the Hebrews had scant 
relations with Armenia, the country through which 
the apricot {appan uth) came. It may, therefore, be 
reasonably assumed that, although agreeing well with 
the description of the Biblical tappuali, the apricot 
is not the tree referred to in the Scriptures. 

The claims of the quince to represent the tap- 
puah of the Hebrew Scriptures have been ably 
set forth by the Rev. W. Houghton 
Quince. ("Proceedings of Society of Biblical 
Archeology,” xii. 42-48). This is the 
only one of the four species suggested that is un- 
doubtedly indigenous to this general region. Ac- 
cording to De Candolle; 

“ Tlx* quince prows wild in the woods in the north of Persia, 
near tlx* Caspian Sea. in the repion to the south of the Caucasus, 
and in Anatolia. A few Ixjtanists have also found it apparently 
wild in tlx* Crimea, and in the north of Greece; but naturaliza- 
tion may lx* sus]w*et<*d in the east of Euroiie, and the further ad- 
vanred toward Italy, especially toward the southwest of Europe 
and Algeria, the more it becomes probable that the species was 
naturalized at an early jx*riod around villages, in hedges, etc." 

The absence of a Sanskrit name for the quince is 
taken to indicate that its distribution did not extend 
toward the center of Asia, and, although it is also 
without a Hebrew name, it is undoubtedly wild on 
Mount Taurus. It is much more difficult to connect 
tlie quince with tjie Hebrew “tappuali ” than it is to 
identify the latter with the apricot. On this point 
Houghton says: 

“ The tree [quince] is a native of the Mediterranean basin, 
and is, when rijx*. deliriously fragrant, blit, according to our 
western tastes, by no means pleasant to the taste when un- 
rookod, but on the contrary austere and unpleasant. This 
latter fart is regarded generally as destructive of its preten- 
sions, but for my part I hesitate to throw over the claims of the 
quince to denote the tappuali. on account of its taste. The 
flavor and odor of plants or other things is simply a matter of 
opinion. Orientals set a high value on flavors and odors which 
to Eurojiean senses are unpleasant moreover, we nmsts<M*k for 
the reason why such and such a fruit was regarded with appro- 
bation." 

Tr* « « proi>;VtUc reason for tills liking for tlie 

tappuali, Houghton calls attention to the mandrake 
(Alrojm ma ndr/tfjnru), which, though to most Euro- 
peans it lias a very fetid and disagreeable odor, is 
still highly regarded by the natives of Palestine as 
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a ]«.v«- -philter u> strengthen tin* affection between the 
sc.\t>. The same argument may possibly apply to 
tin- quince. whic h eame to he so esteemed for its flavor 
and odor, not as measured by European standards. 
Inn as tinged by Oriental conditions. The Hebrew 
word in the expression “its fruit was sweet to my 
msie” does not. it is said, imply either a saccharine 
or glueo.M* sweetness; “the hitter waters which were 
made sweet " (Ex. sv. So) were made pleasant, their 
bitterness was destroyed ; “ the worm shall feed sweet- 
ie on him" (Job xxiv. 20) must mean shall feed on 
liiin with pleasure: and so in Cant. ii. 5. "his fruit 
wa< >weet to my taste." meaning probably not only 
on a< rouni of the acid juice of the fruit, but bc- 
eano of its associations with friendship and love. 

F. IT. K. 

i'.iM ’oi.j; \ 1*11 y : Hustings, Diet. Bible ; Oheyne. Hneti. JJihi.; 
tt:a.. i. It. It. T.; WiniT, Ji. Jt.\ Horz«»ir, lit al-Encijl;bt- 
: s« h«*nkel. Jit ahrorteclnieh ; Helm, U'andentmfcn 
<i. e J\ nit in'i'ilnnzni : Do Candolle, Or’nfihrs ties Plantes 
• . If (.■*'»>; Civdn«T, i'onmiaitam on Joel. p. 119. 

.Mi. 

APPLE OF SODOM (ealled also Dead Sea 
Apple*: A fruit described by Josephus (“B. J.” 
iv. s. ? 4) and Tacitus 



■ 
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(** lINi." v.(» las grow- 
ing near the site of 
Sodom, “externally 
of fair appearance, 
hm 1 urning to smoke 
and ashes when 
I'hwked with the 
hand**." It has been 
id'-iitiih'd by Seetzen, 

L’hv. Mangles, and 
"’in rs i see ( specially 
Hohinson. ** Biblical 
Be* -a relics in Pales* 
dm*.” ii. 23A-23T) 
v> Dli tin* fruit of the 
Avitjnan (jit jan tea cel 
jirnnra, a tree from 
bdi to fifteen feet 
high, of a grayish 
cork-like hark, called 
W///* by the Arabs. 

It is found also in 
upper Egypt and in 
Arabia Felix; in Pal- 
estine it is confined 
to the borders of the 
Dead Sea. The tree 
resembles the milk- 
'u*ed or silk weed found in the northern part of 
Ainciicu. “Tlie fruit,” says Ilobinson, “resembles 
externally a large, smooth apple, or orange, hang- 
ing in clusters of three or four together, and when 
ripe is of a yellow color. It was now' fair and de- 
icious to the eye and soft to the touch: but on 
>emg pressed or struck, it explodes with a puff, 
ike a bladder or puff-ball, leaving in the hand only 
! ie s hreds of the thin rind and a few fibers. It is 
indeed filled chiefly with air, which gives it the 
round form; while in the center a small slender pod 
run.s through it which contains a small quantity of 
ne silk, which the Arabs collect and twist into 
matches- for their guns.” It. is difficult to say 


whether the passage in the song of Moses, “their 
vine is of the vine of Sodom, and of the fields of 
Gomorrah: their grapes are grapes of gall, their 
clusters are hitter” (Dent, xx'xii. 32), refers to a 
similar fruit (see Herzog “ Keal-Encyklopadie,” xi. 
7-48, under •• Palest ina”). 

A K. 

APPRAISEMENT (D)‘ w ‘* in the later Hebrew): 
Tin* setting of a value by a court of justice 'either 
upon property, or upon damage done to person or 
property. It differs from Estimate (Hebrew 
the fixing of values by the Law itself. 

The Appraisement of damages, or “measure of 
damages” as it is termed in English law, can best l>e 
treated along with the rules for awarding compensa- 
tion under the several heads dealing with wrongs and 
remedies, such as Accident or Assai lt. We have 
here to deal with the Appraisement that Incomes 
necessary when property — principally land — is 
taken for debt, oris divided between joint owners. 

In some New England States, even now, the land 
of the debtor may be turned over to the creditor at a 
valuation in satisfac- 
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Land. 


tion of his judgment, 
instead of lx*ing sold 
to the highest bid- 
der, as elsewhere. 
This is called “ex- 
tending” the land: 
a course more, mer- 
ciful to the debtor 
than a public side; 
for there is no risk of 
the land l»eing sacri- 
ficed. In tlu* Tal- 
mudic law this was 
the only mclliml for 
subjecting tlie* land 
of adults to the pay- 
ment of debts. 

The Mishnali, in 
considering w li i c h 
part of a debtor’s 
land shall l>c first ta- 
ken to satisfy any de- 
mand, lays down this 
rule in Gif. v. 1 : The 
injured are paid from 
the best {‘iddit); cred- 
itors, from the mid- 
dling (bnonit); the 
widow’s jointure, from the poorest {zihbnrit). The 
debtor’s lands were deemed the main reliance for 
all claimants, movables being too un- 
certain and fleeting. That the favored 
claimant should be paid from the 
most available parcels shows that the 
debtor’s land was not to l>e sold, hut 
turned over in satisfaction; for otherwise it could 
make no difference which part of his lands was 
levied upon first. 

The instrument by which the court awards to tlie 
creditor the debtor’s land, as valued, is known as 
a “letter of appraisement ” (iggeret *h mu) (Mishnah 
B. M. i. 8). In later practise (Hoshen Mislipat, 
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103). following a baraita (B. B. 107»O. we always 
find three appraisers mentioned, who are appointed 
for that purpose and who act in place of the judges. 
In the.languageof the Mishnali these are said to 4 *go 
down” to appraise, meaning that they start from the 
seat of justice and go to view the field, or parcel, to 
he valued. Their valuation is reported to the court, 
and. when approved, becomes the act of the court. 

The season of the year and the state of the land 
market must betaken into consideration ; thus tin* 
Talmud assumes that then* is a better market in 
Nisan than in Tisliri (B. K. 7b). 

When only two of the three appraisers agree, tin* 
opinion of the third is disregarded; but when each 
of the three names a different value, tlx* early sages 
(B. B. 107//) disagree as to tin* mode of striking the 
mean; whether to add the three estimates together 
and divide by three, which would be the most natu- 
ral course; or to give the preference to the two lower 
estimates, oil her at the arithmetical mean, or at two- 
thirds of the difference above tin* lowest. The Tal- 
mud decides for one of the latter methods — called by 
the early sages that of the judges of the Exile— but 
the later authorities (Hoshen Mishpat, Lr.) favor 
t he a verage cst imat e. 

The interest of orphans, that is. of infant heirs 
whose lands are to he taken for the obligation of their 
father, or. speaking generally, their a mk‘Stor, is fur- 
ther guarded by advertisement {htkrazafi). The Misli- 
nah (‘Arakin vi. l)says: 44 Appraisement of orphans' 
lands is thirty days; that of consecrated. things is 
sixty days, and they cry it out every morning and 
evening.” The commentary of Bert inord— abridging 
the discussions of the Talmud on the subject — savsr 
“The judges that go down to the estate of the or- 
phans to Sell it for debt appraise it. and cry out for 
buyers on thirty continuous days, day after day: in 
the morning when workmen go out to the fields— 
that any prospective buyer may direct his employees 
to look at the field and report; and in 
Advertise- the evening when the workmen come 
ment of hack, so truit he who hears the an- 

Sale. nounccmeut may he reminded of the 
business in view and obtain the neces- 
sary in formation.” 

The advertisement states the boundaries of the 
land and its distinguishing marks, the amount of its 
product, and at what sum the court has assessed it; 
and the purpose for which it is sold, as it might in- 
terest the buyer to "know. For instance, if to satisfy 
the jointure of a widow, she might he willing to 
take the price in driblets: if to satisfy a creditor, he 
might, if a merchant, 'be willing to receive part of 
his payment in broken or uncurrent coins. Then 
the court appoints a guardian {k jmt /’ ojm/s, a corrup- 
tion of the (wreck irrlrfto rr«f) fur the orphans, and in 
dm* time sells the laud according to advertisement 
(‘Ar. 21// it .* y. ). The Mishnali says (Ket. xi. 5); 

44 On an appraisement l»y the judges, when thev have pone 
too low by a sixth, or too hhrli by a sixth, the site is void [rather, 
voidable). Iiablwn Simeon, son of Oamallel. says the sate 
stands ; otherwise, wherein Ii«*s the power of a court of justice 9 
But if they have made a letter of examination [it wart hfk- 
hont) l>et\v<*en them — even should they have sold what is worth 
a inaneh [Hit! znz = $15] f,,r two hundred, nr what is worth two 
hundred for a inaneh — the sale stands." tThe ipperet bikkoret 
is a written public notice, synonymous with hakrazah.) 


After land has been “appraised ” to the creditor, or 
(in New England legal language) after it has been 
“extended” to him. his title may he lost under the 
Talmudic law, upon a subsequent review and annul- 
ment of the judgment, under conditions for which 
see JrixsMENTs, Review of. 

When slaves, movables, or written obligations were 
sold for debt there was no previous advertisement. 

Under the older Talmudic law niova- 
Appraiss- hies of the debtor were not answerable 
ment of at all in the hands of his heirs; bntdur- 
Slaves and ing the Middle Ages, when, in most 
Movables, countries, Jews were not allowed to 
own land, a remedy against the chat- 
tels and effects of the decedent had to he given as a 
matter of necessity. But in the Talmud no definite 
directions are found as to how movables or effects 
are to he appraised. Movables are supposed to lx? 
nearly akin to money, and to hear something like a 
fixed market value. When movables of the living 
debtor are turned over to the creditor in satisfac- 
tion, no commission of appraisers intervenes to 
fix the value: but the court seeks to bring about 
an understanding between debtor and creditor. 
However, obligations on third persons are ap- 
praised, the solvency of the obligor and the time 
of maturity entering as elements (Iloshen Mishpat, 
101,2,3,5). 

As has been said above, when a judicial sale is 
made in conformity with all the requirements in the 
matter of Appraisement and of ad vertisement, where 
law and custom demand it, it is binding on all 
parties. But where proper advertisement has 
been neglected, the law of “overreaching” applies, 
and the sale may he rescinded for an excess or 
shortage in the price of one-sixth over or below the 
true value (Ket. 100//); and this though in dealings 
between man and man, the law about “overreach- 
ing ” applies to movables only. 

In the division of an estate Appraisement becomes 
necessary; but, for the most part, a court will have 
to intervene only when some of the 
Division of heirs are infants and the others are of 
Estates, full years. As long as all are under 
age no one can ask a division ; when 
they are all of full age the}' can generally arrange 
a division among themselves. 

In an Appraisement of shares, with a view to di- 
vision, the same principle applies as to sale upon Ap- 
praisement ; that is, a difference of one-sixth either 
above or below the true value, resulting from a mis- 
take of the judges, is good ground for rescission on 
behalf of the infant heirs, within a reasonable time 
after coming of age, although the court may have 
appointed, as \\ as its duty, a guardian for the infants. 
In such a case, there being no advertisement as in 
case of a judicial sale, there is nothing to correct 
the mistake (Hoshen Mishpat, 289, 1). 

In the division among the heirs, the garments they 
wear— given them by the dc&l father— also the Sab- 
bath or holiday garments provided by the father, 
and worn by the wives and children of the heirs, 
are estimated and charged on their shares {ib. 288, 1 
ct »eq.). 

The Hebrew term for “appraisement * is also ap- 
plied to the valuation of the bride’s dowry in her 
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marriage emit met (fotubalt): though this valuation 
is no! made judicially, but by agreement of parties 
(set* Dowry). 

J. sit. L. N. D. 

APPROBATION or RECOMMENDATION 

(in Jlrbivw nSDDi"!, derived from the Aramaic ODD, 
** in determine,” “to agree”): Primarily, a favor- 
uii],< «, pinion given by rabbis or scholars as recom- 
mendation for a book composed wholly or partly 
in tin- Hebrew language. The Approbation is not 
ol .!.-\\i>li origin any more than the censorship. 
Plan i ■* tri'eei ly remarks: “ Neither the Bible nor the 
Tdmud nor the medieval Jewish literature knows 
*.f approbations. No prophet ever asked for the 
(•«•:!- hi 'if any authority to his promulgations, nor 
an v i !< •• •! nr of t he Talmud to his opinion, nor any phi- 
1* •] <i jei* to his system. Even in the Middle Ages, 
wlieii the Jewish religion, intlueneed 1)}' its sur- 
roundings, assumed more than ever the diameter of 
at: authoritative religion, it did not. as far as I know, 
e\« r "c<*ur that any author hail the excellence of his 
liaiakie work ‘ approved ’ by a recognized author- 
ity. Every literary production had to timl the rec- 
« naiti- -a which it merited by its own intrinsic worth. 
Tlir-'v was no previous approbation, just as little as 
tie •!•'■ was no previous censure ” (“Jew. Quart. Rev.,” 
]«. iTa). ]t was the Christian clergy, anxious 
e.*!:' 'ining the inti nonce which might be exerted 
••y «•' nail! thoughts and ideas over the multitude, 
who called both Approbation and ccn- 
Of sure into existence. Examples arc to 
Christian he found as early as the fourth cen- 

Origin. tury of certain hooks designated by 
the Church as being forbidden to tlie 
faidil'ul for perusal. 

1 1|*‘ invention of printing materially helped the 
mwi ad of had books as well as of good ones, and 
ih n lore caused* a still closer scrutiny by the Cath- 
Cl lurch of all publications. Alexander VI. 
Ho 1 »1 1 decreed that a license for theological books 
appearing in any diocese in Germany must be se- 
emed from the respective bishop; and in 1515, at 
tie* fifth Latcnm Synod, Leo X. extended the same 
r, d<' to all Catholic countries with the threat of 
In-nvy penalties for non-compliance. But even these 
fnrly papal hulls had been preceded by regula- 
tions concerning publications in Cologne, Mayence. 
mid other German cities, also in Spain and in Yen- 
Jrr \ In list) a u Noscc te ipsum” with four appro- 
ipatiojK was published in Venice, and a book, with 
an Approbation by the patriarch of Venice, at Ilei- 
d' lbcrg (Reiisch, “Der Index der Vcrhotenen Bu- 
f *“‘ r * i- Bonn, 1883-85). It is about this time 
*l‘*wish approbations {hashvnnt) first appeared. 

1 1m \ are of tlirce classes, embodying (1) Coalmen- 
dation: (2) Privilege: (3) License/ 

( 1 ) Commendation : Commendatory haskamot 
aie original approbations serving merely to dc- 
s/’iho the merits of the work, a 'purpose* frequently 
attained by ordinary eulogies. In them it was 
pnght to direct the attention of Je wish readers to the 
,u< , • Rds kind are the haskamot to Jacob Lan- 
duti s u Agur”(ed. Naples. 1487-92), by Judah Mes- 
r Leon, Jacob h. David Provenzalo, Ben Zion ben 
•‘pluiel 13*177, Isaac ben Samuel Ilayyim. Solomon 


Ilayyim ben Jeliiel Raphael ha-Ivohen, and Nethanel 
ben Levi of Jerusalem. Leon’s liaskamah is as fol- 
lows: 

Ywr rs 'Yio n:n 

• ^ a'tpn cm r-na; 'j'-i yipi un -vj’n tun n*vuh 3^ -^n 
-'sz* '-cn jrun "nan nihi nnx ni8n d? -irrn -no* 

e*pDw a\n;-2 

•px'8 *VD2 N-ip:n r,*oru jcpn . 3 ;*u 

(“I have examined the work submitted to me by the Rever- 
end .Iamb Landau, who has prodund. under the title ‘ Agur.’ a 
collection of the laws touching the daily ritual and that of the 
festivals and all that is jx-rmitted or prohibited thereon. to- 
gether with all matters lielmiging thereunto. It is a work 
whieh ‘givrtli pleasant words* concerning the customs and 
observances ami the derisions upon them !»y expen scholars: 
and therefore have I set my signature unto k these droppings 
of the In uieyeomb,* tliese words of lx*auty. 

“ JriiAH. suniauied Mkssir Lkox. m ) 

(De Rossi, “ Anmilcs Ilebneo-Typogniphici,” § xv. 
147; Steinsclmeider, in Ersch and Gruber, “Allg. 
Encyklopadie,” xxviii. 31, note 41; idem, “Cat. 
Bodl.” No. 55(54 : Wiener. “ Friedlilndiana,” pp. 
142, 143.) RoscnthaPs statement in “ Yodea* Scfer.” 
No. 1*249, that the liaskamah in “Sefer ha-Mekah 
welia-Mimkar.” is the first Approbation, as well as 
the suppositions of Pcrles, “Beitriige zur Gcsch. 
der Ilcbr. uml Aram. Studien,” p. 202, note 1, and 
Kanfmann, in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” x. 383. “that Eli- 
jah Levita’s ‘ Babur, * the first edition of which ap- 
peared at Rome in 1518, contained the first- appro- 
bation to be found in Jewish books,” is therefore 
shown to he erroneous. 

These approbations very soon attained consider- 
able importance in the internal relations of the/ 
Jews; for they not only served to lay stress upon 
the excellencies of the works to which they referred, 
but were also the only protection against piracy^ 
which the Jewish printers of that age possessed.* 
They thus came to be, in the second place, a species 
of privilege. 

(2) Privilege : Of this class is the liaskamah in 
Elijah Levita’s “Babur,” ed. Rome, 1518, which 
Perles (I.c.) has reprinted. “It commences with an 
appreciation of the value of these books, dwells on 
the expense incurred in the printing, and then threat- 
ens with excommunication any one who should dare 
to reprint them within the next ten years.” From 
tins time the threat of excommunication became a 
standing formula in the haskamot furnished by rep- 
utable rabbis to literary productions. They strove 
to secure to the author or publisher all his rights in 
the hook, under penalty of either the “greater” or 
M lesser ” excommunication, for a term of five, ten, 
or fifteen years. 

(3) License : Approbations of this class have 
their origin in the censorship. The outbreaks of 
persecution that arose in Venice in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and were directed against the 
Talmud and other Jewish books, necessitated a cen- 
sorship, which occupied itself not only with manu- 
scripts and books about to be printed for tlie first 
time, but also with books which had already been 
printed and published. It was in the interest of the 
Jews themselves to remove all such anti-Christian 
expressions as might fan into flame the continuously 
glowing ashes of bigotry. Pope Julius III. decreed 
(Aug. 12, 1553). at the suggestion of the inquisitor- 
general, tlie confiscation and burning of all copies of 
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the Talinml belonging to Jews. On the first day 
of the New- Year festival 5314, in order that the 
sorrow for their holy hooks might he made the 
keener, these autos da fc* of the honks began (Pcrlcs, 
j). 221, note 1; Steinschneider. in Erseh and Gruber. 
“Allg. Eneykl. p. JO; Zunz. “8. P.,” p.336; Grittz, 
** G< seh. der Juden,” i\. 300). On June 21, 1554 
(Tammuz 21, 5314, as may he calculated from the He- 
brew chronogram D'Dm Dd!? }JV 'TL” a conven- 
tion of Italian rabbis was held at Ferrara, presided 
overby R. McYr Katzeiicllenbngen <»f Padua. They 
rest Jved, among other matters, that thereafter no 
Hebrew hook, not then printed, should he pub- 
lished without the written approval of three rabbis 
and the president of the congregation, and that 
all Jewish purchasers of hooks printed without 
such Approbation should he liable to a line of 25 
gold scudi ($24.25). which was to he turned into 
tin* Jewish poor box. (These resolutions, accom- 
panied by notes by Levi and Jialbcrstannn, were 
published in Brody in 1379 as a re- 
Pub- print from the journal “Ilni Anokhi.” 

lication They were also published in “ Pahad 

Without Yitzhak/' p. 158, Berlin, 1888, edited 
Approba- by the Meki/.e Xirdamim Society.) 

tion From this period the congregational 
Forbidden, authorities and rabbis were invested 
with the power to grant and to refuse 
permission to print in the chief cities where publish- 
ing-houses existed (Steinschneider, Lr. p. 30; pop- 
per "Censorship of Hebrew Books.” pp. 94 ft wy.). 

Paragraph 12 of the resolutions of the Frankfort 
Habhinieal Synod of 1003 prohibited the publication 
of any bonk in Basel or anywhere in Germany with- 
out permission of three rabbis (Horowitz, “I)ic 
Frankfurter Rabbinerversammlung yom Jahre 
1W-V* Frankfort-on-lhe-Main. 1897; appended to 
the invitation issued by the Israel. Religionssehule). 
Paragraph 37 of the regulations of the Portuguese 
Talmud Torah community in Amsterdam reads: 
“No Jew shall print books in Amsterdam in a for- 
eign or in the Hebrew language without permission 
of the 4 Mahamad.’ under penalty of the confisca- 
tion of the books” (Castro. " I)e Synagoge der Port. 
Israel. Geineente to Amsterdam,” appendix B, p. 40, 
The Hague, 1875). The manuscript, in Spanish, of 
these regulations is ill the Rosenthal Library, Am- 
sterdam. In Ihc same way, several governments— 
bir instance, in the case of books printed in Prague 
— decreed that the rabbinate of the country should 
be responsible through its Approbation for everv 
Hebrew book published (Kaufmaiin. in “Jew. Quart 
Rev.” x. 384). 

That the enemies of the Jews did not approve of 
the right to give or withhold lmskamot thus eon- 
ferred upon the rabbis and presidents of the congre- 
gations appears from the following passage in 
Selmdt (“ Jiid. Mcrkwurdigkeiten,” iv. 206): “ More 
harmful yet and more evil is it that the Jewish 
rabbis and presidents of their communities not only 
censor and approve the books printed or published 
for or by them, but also grant prohibitions prevent- 
ing others from printing them, and place their has- 
kuumli or consent in front of the book; which cer- 
tainly is a grievous and illegal encroachment upon 
the rights of the magistrates and the privileges of 


the sovereign.” Wagcnseil in his book “Prolcgom. 
ad Tela Ignca Satani,” p. 26, styles it sheer impu- 
dence on their part, and says, "It is ail intolerable 
and shameful crime,” attempting to show its un- 
reasonableness, and the injury it works to the au- 
thorities, in most emphatic words. 

In spite of all these regulations, the custom of 
asking for approbations from rabbis and congrega- 
tional authorities did not at first sc- 
Not cure much foothold among Jews, es- 
Welcomed penally among tin* Jews of Italy, 
by the Regarded as a Christian custom, it 
Jews. was never welcomed. Thus, in spite 
of the solemn Ferrara resolutions, 
Shem-Tol) b. Shcni-Tob’s “Scfer ba-Emunot”, ap- 
peared in Ferrara itself in 1557 without any Appro- 
bation, and the < ditto prineeps of Menaliem Zion 
ben Meir’s commentary on the Pentateuch was pub- 
lished in 1559 by Yiceiiti Conti in Cremona, also 
without the requisite Imskanmh. But in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, owing to the excite- 
ment and tension induced by the appearance of the 
false Messiah, ^habbethai Zebi, there began to be 
quite a lively demand for approbations: and in the 
eighteenth century, with the exception of a few 
prayer-books and Jinheo-Gernian productions, there 
was scarcely a work published without a rabbin- 
ical haskamah. Faithful Jews would not read a book 
which lacked one. The fact that Moses Mendels- 
sohn dared to publish his translation of the Penta- 
teuch without a rabbinical Approbation appears to 
have been one of the reasons for its proscription by 
the rabbis in many places, and for its being pub- 
licly burned, as at Posen (Mendelssohn, “ Sell rif ten.” 
vi. 447). 

The examination of books submitted for Approba- 
tion was often a very superficial one. The bitter 
results of such carelessness are shown by the his- 
tory of that sly rascal, Hayyun (see Grittz. “Gesch. 
der Juden,” x. 315, and Kaufmaiin, in “Rev. Et. 
Jnives,” xxxvi. 256). Cautious rabbis, who looked 
with disfavor upon the popular mania for writing, 
avoided, as far as possible, issuing these licenses for 
new works. Thus in Poland the rabbis of “The 
Four Lands” agreed to grant them formally and 
only in exceptional cases, instead of giving them, 
as bad hitherto been the case, at their casual meet- 
ings at fairs and annual markets, where large num- 
bers of Jews came together (compare Steinschnei- 
der, in Erseh and Gruber, Lc. p. 31 ; and Dembitzer. 

** Abliandlting Cilx-r die Synode der Vicr Lilnder in 
Polcii und Li tinmen.” Cracow, 1891 ; London. “ Abtfe 
Zikkaron,” in “Ha-Modia 1 la-Hodashim ”). 

Since approbations were frequently sought by 
traveling scholars, who depended for tlieir liveli- 
hood upon the publication of tlieir works, many a 
book is found to contain ten, twelve, and even more 
approbations by the various rabbis whom the author 
visited upon his travels. These liaska- 
Of Hint, therefore, a fiord valuable contri- 
Historical tuitions to the history of Jewish con- 
Value. gregarious and of particular rabbis. 

Many names of rabbis and presidents 
of the seventeenth century may be said to emerge 
from obscurity mainly through these printed appro- 
bations. Moritz Pinner was the first. (Berlin, 1861) 
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to register tin* nanus of signors of haskumnt in his 
uncompleted catalogue of 389 manuscripts and pub- 
lications. Znckcnnann followed Pinner with his 
catalogue of th<* Seminary Library in Breslau (Bres- 
lau. 1 STO), giving the abodes as well as the names 
of signers. Meyer Boost, in his catalogue of tin* 
Rosenthal Library, sets down not only the names 
and abodes, hut also the Hebrew day, mouth, and 
year of issue of the approbations, thus contributing 
a real service to Jewish literatim*. It is a pity that 
Samuel Wiener in his description of the Friedland 
Library, felt compelled to limit himself and did 
not follow Boost's example entirely. An index to 
approbations, which would be of great service to 
Jewish scholars, can be successfully accomplished 
only by the extension in this direction of Wiener’s 
catalogue. 


SrreiMKV of :i Haskamah 'Permit of the Rabbis). 


\M terras. there have appeared before ns the wist*, the perfect 
one,- ete.. Isaac Ciershon. and tits worthy associate, Mena hem 
Jaroh Ashkenazi, and have testified that they have gone tt> tnueh 
lalx»rjnid trouble. have t*xpended great sums, and have spared 
no expense, all in order that they may bring to light, in as oeau- 
tiful and excellent an edition as possible, the secrets of a work 
<*f great worth, through which the pul>iie go«Kl will be advanced, 
viz., the l>ook called “STer Bnlok lia-Bayit.” by that sage, that 
wonder of his generation, our master and teacher. Joseph Caro 
of blessed memory: 

And whereas, the work is to be completed, as a service to 
God. with the utmost t>eauty and jM*rfc<*ti<m : 

And whereas, they fear lest they sow and another reap, do- 
ing all their work in vain, and lest they make all their expen- 
diture only “to leave to others their wealth ’* ; 

Therefore they have sought and have Iwen gnuitcd aid from 
thoein through the uttering <if a ban, and tin* publishing of a 
rabbiuie notice to the efpvt that no injury or harm shall come 
to them through any man. 

( And whereas, permission has likewise Ihvii granted them by 
tla* nobles. thcCutiaicil « may timir majesties Ik.* exalted !), Uiat 
thrir desire and wish should Ik* fultlllet! : 

Now. therefore. \rc decree. tm«I**r threat of excommunication, 
ban, and ansithema through all the curses written lit the Bible, 
that no Israelite, man or woman, great or small, belie who he 
may. shall purj»o>e to publish this work, or to aid any one else 
in publishing it, in this or any other city wnmn ten years, ex- 
cept it 1 h« by the will and permission of the associates above 
mentioned : 

And let it l>o likewise understood that bv this decree no Is- 
raelite is allows! to receive any copy of ttu* »Kx,k mentioned 
from an> man. Jew or ( linstian. be he who he may. through 
any manner of deceit, trickery. or deception. lmt only from the 
above-mentioned Meiiahem Jacob Ashkenazi. For thus it is 
desired by the scholar, ete., mentioned above. that all copies of 
the altove-mentioned book shall in.* published and sold bv Mena- 
liein .Jacob. 

l'l>on any one who may transgress against this our decree— 
may there come against him “serpents for whose bite there is 
no charm, ” and may he 1 m* infected “with the hitter venotn of 
asi>s : may God not gmm peace to him. etc. 

Bnt lie that oltevs -may lie dwell in safety ami peace like the 
green olive-tree and rot at night under the shadow of the Al- 
inurlity : may all that he attempts prosper: may the early rain 
shower with blessings his people and the sheep <.f his pasture. 

And ye who have clung to the Lord your God are all of vou 
alive this day.” 


Thus sayeth Zio.v Sarphati, 
and thus sayeth I, F.B Sarvil, 

, Barfcm hk.n Samuel. 

f>n the l.Ili .lay of Msan. wnn, I publlsliwl this ban, by com- 

nian.l of the atnive. In every svnaKoeue In 

the community of Venice. K 

; Eliezcr Levi. 

Beadle of the Community. 

J. M. II. 


o. 


APT (EK): A small town, not far from Avignon, 
in the department of Yaueluse, France. In the 
Middle Ages it was inhabited by Jews, who had a 


| separate quarter assigned to them. About the end 
of the thirteenth century the poet Isaac hkx Abha- 
; Goijm visited Apt and wrote afterward a 

poem in honor of its Jewish community, which had 
| given him a very hearty Welcome. In 'the response 
j of ►Solomon ben Ad ret several Jews of Apt are men 
| tinned. In the Bodleian manuscript No. 2550 there 
is found a correspondence with a certain B. Samuel 
ben Mordecni (Ncuhauer, in “Rev. Et. Juives," 
xii. ST). In lln* British Museum nianuseript. add. 
22.089. there occurs a letter signed by Massif Jacob 
I of Luiiel. Durant del Portal. Nathan* Vidal Bcdcrsi, 
M(*Vr hen Abba Mari, mid “us. some of the other 
members of the community of Apt." A Don Massif 
Jacob is signatory to another responsum, dated 1340. 

Apt being a monosyllabic word, the common noun 
*VJt (“town") was sometimes prefixed to it, thus 
forming the compound word EKVy (" Aptville ”). 


Bibliography: Gross. Gallia J tula lea . p. 37. 

G. 

APTROD, DAVID. See Abtkhode, 

APULIA: A district of southern Italy, the lim- 
its of which have varied. It is usually regarded as 
the region bounded by the Frcntani on the north, 
bamnium on tlie west. Calabria and Lucania on the 
south, and the Adriatic on the east. Apulia is now 
one of the poorest provinces of Italy, but in the 
Middle Ages, by reason of its several excellent sea- 
ports. it was of considerable commercial importance. 
This probably accounts for its early attractiveness 
to Jewish immigrants; for in northern Italy com- 
merce had been monopolized by a number of native 
Christian families. It is impossible to determine the 
exact date of the settlement of Jews in Apulia, 
though it must have been early. In Po/.zuoli, in 
tile neighboring province of Naples, which was the 
chief Italian seaport for Oriental commerce, there 
were Jewish inhabitants about the ycar4n.c., di- 
rectly after the death of Herod (Josephus, u Ant. ” 
xvii. 12. § 1; ‘*B. J.” ii. 7, £ 1). For such an early 
arrival of Jews in other parts of southern Italy all 
positive proof is lacking. On the death of Theo- 
dosius I.. and the division of the Roman empire, in 
the year 395. Apulia was allotted to Honorius, the 
emperor of the AVest. In his days the Jewish pop- 
ulation in Apulia and its adjunct Calabria must 
already have been considerable, for lie abolished 
in those provinces the curial freedom 

Early of the Jews and interdicted the ex- 
Settlement portation of the patriarchal taxes; and, 
of Jews, besides this, be complained in one of 
his edicts (of the year 398) that in nu- 
meious Apulia and Calabria the communal 

ollices could not. be regularly tilled, because of the 
refusal of the Jewish population to accept them— 
5111 Htthude toward government appointments char- 
acteristic of the medieval Jews. 

The catacombs of Yenosa, in Apulia, the birth- 
place of Horace, have yielded to recent excavators 
a great deal of epigraphie material, consisting of 
inscriptions in Greek. Latin, and Hebrew, dating, 
according to the conclusions of Mommsen, from the 
sixth century. Seven Hebrew epitaphs of the ninth 
century, likewise, have been unearthed at Yenosa, 
and their contents indicate the existt nee of a flour- 
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ishing communal life among the contemporary Jexvs 
of Apulia, seeing that in one of them a c ertain R. 
Nathan b. Ephraim is eulogized as “an honored 
man, master of wisdom, chief of an academy, and 
leader of his generation ” ( Aseoli. “ lscrizione,” p. 71). 

The coinniencement of the settlement of Jews in 
Apulia is surrounded by legends. Yosippon, for 
example, traces them back to the live thousand cap- 
tives transplanted by Titus from Palestine to Ta- 
ranto, Otranto, and similar places. The most im- 
portant contribution, however, to tin* early annals 
of the- Apulian Jews has been obtained in recent 
years from the unique “ Chronicle ** of Aiiimaaz iskx 
Paltikl. The attention of Aiiimaaz, as regards 
Apulia, was almost entirely confined to the commu- 
nity of Oria, to which his family had belonged, and 
the members of which he also regarded as the de- 
scendants of the captives of Titus. It 
“Chron- was in Oria that the patriarch of the 
icle” of family, Amittai, became known about 
Ahimaaz. the middle of the ninth century, both 
as scholar and liturgical poet. In the 
age of bis two sons, Shkimiatiah and IIaxaxkel, 
the former of whom became particularly distin- 
guished for his literary and communal activity, there 
appeared on the scene of Italian Jewish life the fig- 
ure of Aahon the Bahyi.oniax. Under bis influ- 
ence the academies of Oria are alleged to have 
sprouted forth in unprecedented vitality, and the 
various branches of Jewish law and life to have 
burst into new activity. 

Eastern scholars probably wore in the habit of 
visiting the nourishing communities of the Occident 
for the purpose of transplanting thither the tradi- 
tions of scholarship and religion. Such a scholar is 
reported by Aiiimaaz to have come to Ycnosa. He 
made it bis practise to deliver public lectures every 
Sabbath, basing bis expositions on the Midrashic 
interpretations of the weekly Scriptural sections. 
His lectures were given in Hebrew probably, as the 
services of an interpreter were needed to render them 
intelligible to the audience. 

Poetic and thaumaturgie talents were the favorite 
attributes bestowed by tradition on the Jews of 
medieval Apulia. Roth are ascribed 
Thau- by Aiiimaaz in a great measure to 
maturgy R. Sbepliatiah b. Amittai; whom ill- 
and informed commentators had regarded 
Poetry. as one of the captives of Titiis and 
one of the authors of - We-hu Raluun.” 
a liturgic piece, hut who probably flourished in the 
second half of the ninth century in Oria. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Ahimaaz. it was Shephatiah’s 
argumentative ability and miracle-working power 
that had saved the Jews of Oria lrom a. serious re- 
ligious persecution. 

Synchronously with this persecution occurred a 
disastrous Arabian invasion of Calabria and Apulia. 
In the year Saudan. an Arabian conqueror, en- 
tcicd Bari, where lie usurped the government and 
established a court, ir. w!.;. h w Aaron 

the Babylonian was accorded boundless honors as 
counselor and oracle just prior to liis departure for 
the East. From Bari, Saudan advanced upon Oria, 
to which lie made the proposal of a sicgeless settle- 
ment on condition of a certain voluntary tribute 


from the population. Here, again, Shcphatiah, 
whom .legend presents as the disciple of the won- 
drous Aaron, anil who probably was familiar with 
the Arabic language, was delegated to negotiate 
with the invader. The Saracen terror, however, 
was frustrated by the confederacy of the emperor 
Basil I. with Louis II., the emperor of Germany. 

That the conversion of the Jews was a prevalent 
ambition in Apulia in that age, is inferred, further, 
from what Ahimaaz records regarding Hammed, 
the younger brother of Shcphatiah. He says that 
llananeel. too. wasa noted miracle-worker and litur- 
gical poet; that the archbishop of Oria summoned 
him to. his palace on one occasion, and forced him 
into a religious dispute, in the course of which the 
archbishop impeached the correctness of the Jewish 
calendar with a view of inducing him to accept 
Christianity. 

Astrology, also, was cultivated in Apulia. Pal- 
lid. the son of Cassia — the great-granddaughter of 
Hummed b. Amittai — owing tohisdis- 
Astrology. tinetion in astrology, became the inti- 
mate friend and counselor of the calif 
Abu Tainim Maad (called Muizz lidin-Allab or Al- 
muizz), tlie conqueror of *Egypt and builder of Cairo. 
The friendship between the two, according to Ahi- 
maaz, had begun in Italy on the occasion of one of 
the Apulian invasions led by Abnuizz when Oria 
was besieged and taken. This emigrant from Apulia 
had certainly achieved communal distinction among 
the Jews of Egypt in the second half of the tenth 
century, since the title of “Xaggid ” is mentioned in 
connect ion with his name. 

A cousin of Paltiel, Samuel b. llananeel (died 
1008), settled in Capua, where both he and his son 
Paltid (088-1043) attained prominence as communal 
benefactors and leaders. It was Aiiimaaz, the son 
of the latter, born in 1017, who not only returned to 
the ancestral dwelling-place in Oria, but also left a 
number of liturgic pieces, and rescued from oblivion 
the memory of his ancestors. Ilis “Chronicle” 
mentioned above, being one of the very few literary 
monuments of that period, is of assistance in form- 
ing an idea of the literary fashions and influences of 
his age. Of course, the influence of the Apulian 
vernacular shows itself in many peculiarities of ex- 
pression characteristic of the “ Chronicle. w 

Even prior to the discovery of the “Chronicle” of 
Ahimaaz, however, Apulia had the distinction of 
being considered t Ik? birth place of the first Jewish 
scholar in Europe whose name had been inscribed 
in the history of literature, Siiaimsktiiai Donxoj.o. 
Ibis noted physician aml-.ast-roiioiiier Avas born at 
Oria. in the district of Otranto, in the year 913. 

lien lie was twelve years old (925) an armv of 
h at i mite Mohammedans, *!ed by Ja'far ilm Ubaid, 
again invaded Calabria .and Apulia, on which occa- 
sion, according fo T)ounolo's autobiographic note, 
the city of Oria was sacked, “ten wise and pious 
^ rabbis,” whose names are given, and 

Slmbbethai numerous other Jews, were killed, 
Donnolo. while* a multitude of survivors, in- 
cluding hinwdf. were taken captive. 
One of the victims was Hasadiah b. llananeel, 
nephew of Shephatiah b. Amittai, to whom Donnolo 
refers as a relation of his grandfather (“Hakmoni,” 
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(•(]. Castclli. llebr. part. p. 3). Several details of 
D< amnio's life throw light on the condition of Jew- 
ish culture in his time and country. Dmmolo, for 
example, like his contemporary Paftiel, had become 
a devotee of astrology; but in all the surrounding 
provinces not a single Jewish scholar could be 
found able to interpret the astrological writings 
which avowedly had been copied by him from an 
oient Jewish works. It is interesting, however, to 
note that I)onnolo bad no hesitancy in seeking the 
instruction of Christian masters in matters of which 
the Jews were ignorant. This circumstance attests 
the early origin of that intimacy of relations for 
" hicli Jew ish and C hristian scholars have been noted 
in Italy, and their frequent interchange of thought. 

Dmmolo. besides, being private physician to the 
viceroy of southern Italy, was intimately acquainted 
with Nil us the Younger, the abbot of Rossana and 
Grotta Fermta, to whom, on a certain occasion, he 
appears to have introduced another Jewish scholar. 
The latter attempted to draw the abbot into a religl 
ions controversy, which was, however, 
adroitly evaded by him. It is one of 
1 he first discussions of this character 
recorded in the European history of 
the Jews; and its significance lies in 
Christians, the aggressive part taken in it by the 
Jew, in contradistinction to the one 
into which, as stated above, Ilananeel bad been 
forced. Donnolo's allegorical method of exegesis 
adopted in his commentary on the mvxtie “Sefer 
Y^.imli ” (Bgok_ p f Cre ation), as well as his ki^ -1. 

r»* 1 rr<» i\f il.„ ,.l- l ' “ — 5 I 
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edge Of- the Greek language displayed in it, also tes- 
tifies to his intercourse with Christian scholars, 
among whom allegorism was highly popular, and 
whose spoken language, according* to Mommsen 
was very closely related to the Greek. 

That there was an abundance of Jewish scholars 
in Apulia toward the end of the tenth century (ac- 
cording to Grill z, but in 750 according to I bn Baud) 
is learned, furthermore, from a well-known le<r (M ,d 
alluding to that age. Four rabbis, as stated bv I bn 
Daiul ( Sefer lia-Kabbalali,” cd. Xeubaner in w Ale 
dieval Jew. Chronicles,” i. 07 et wen* on a sea- 
voyage from Bari to Sebnsteia, when their ship wns 
overtaken bv an Andalusian pirate (the admiral I bn 
Romahis), and the scholars were made captive, the 
latter being in the end sold in several cities of Africa 
and Spain, where each rabbi ultimately became the 
founder of a Talmudic academy. The real origin 
and purpose of these traveling rabbis have been vari- 
ously interpreted, but the historicity of the incident 
narrated by I bn Band can scarcely be doubted The 
legend points distinctly to the fact that toward the 
cud of the tenth (?) century certain rabbis emigrated 
from .southern Italy mid established schools in vari- 
ous Jewish communities in Africa and Spain (com- 
p.are IIusiiiel h. Emianan). 

Ban was particularly popular as a center of J c , v . 
Ish l ' :,ni,M =. as is witnessed by the fact, that in the 
, eleventh century. ]{. Nathan h. Jehiel, 
Centers of the author of the “‘Anils.” made a 
learning, pilgrimage thitherto hear the lectures 
n " f I*- Moses Ivalfo (compare Kohut, 

in'tl ' I'Atf!) 1 ' * 1 "" 1 ’ Il t 1,r0<h,c,io "’ ir, >’ »»<> that 
i twelfth century the religious authority of the 


Apulian rabbis had been so (irmly established even 
abroad, that in France the proverb came into vogue, 
in allusion to Isa. ii. 3: “Out of Bari go**th forth the 
law, and the word of God from Otranto” (Jacob 
I am, “Seferlia A ashar.” 74#/). Benjamin of Tudela, 
who in the latter part of the same century traveled 
through Apulia, found flourishing Jewish commu- 
nities throughout the province. Trani possessing 200, 
Taranto 300. and Otranto 500 Jewish families, while 
in the port of Brindisi ten Jews were engaged in the 
trade of dyeing. 

Bluing the renaissance of Talmudic learning in 
the thirteenth century, Apulia still had the good 
fortune of bringing forth’ one of the most noted 
Jewish savants of the age, in the person of R. Isaiah 
h. Mam i»i 1 hani, who not. only became one of the 
most prolific and weighty rabbis of the Middle Ages, 
Jmt also maintained the* Italian tradition of friendly 
intercourse with (’hristian scholars, in favor of whose 
astronomic learning he at times even made bold to 
discard traditional rabbinic views. Di Train’s fam- 
ily produced several other noted men, among 'whom 
Isaiah s grandson and namesake attained to consid- 
erable distinct ion. Mosks di Thant, in the sixteenth 
century, was one of the most distinguished disciples 
of Jacob Bkkab. i 

Fra Giordano da Rivalto, in one of Iris sermons 
preached in the year 1304, alludes to a general con- 
version of Apulian Jews that, it was alleged, had 
taken place about, the year 1200, in consequence of 
a ritual murder with the commission of which they 
had been charged. The king. Charles I. (1284-1309), 
is alleged to have left thenuhe choice between bap' 
tism and death, whereupon, it is said, 
Alleged about eight thousand embraced Cliris- 
Wholesale tianity, while the rest lied from the 
Con- country. The proportion of truth in 
version, this statement is not ascertainable. 

Gndemann denies the assertion alto- 
gether on the ground of tin* friendly disposition 
toward the Jews manifested bv Charles I., though 
he admits that, in the year 1302, certain property 
in Trani that had formerly been used as a Jewish 
cemetery was usurped by the Dominican Order, and 
that about, that time several Jewish synagogues in 
the same city were converted into churches. Cer- 
tain, however, it is that in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries there were Jewish inhabitants in 
I rani as well as in the rest of Apulia; wherefore 
Giordano s statement concerning their w holesale 
apostasy or emigration must be regarded at least as 
exaggerated, unless, indeed, under improved circum- 
stances, a return of the Jews had occurred. 

In the sermons of another preacher from southern 
Daly, Roberto da Lecce, who flourished in the first 
half of the fifteenth century, there are allusions 
to friendly relations between Jews and Christians 
1 hat. Apulia, however, had gradually lost its prom- 
inence as a center of Jewish learning, can not be 
gainsaid. In the early part of the sixteenth century 
lor example, there was in Constantinople a whole 
congregation consisting of Apulian immigrants 
who exhibited, however, little of the Italian enlight- 
enment that they were the leaders in an abortive 
attempt to exclude the children of the Ka mites 
from the Kabbmite schools, and to build up a wall 
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of separation la*! ween the two Jewish sects — a stroke 
of fanaticism thwarted by H. Euas Mizkahi (com- 
pare Italy). 

lintr.HMiH.U'ii v : Ahimiiaz. S#/» / Yuhn^in (‘‘The **f <n n- 

ei||*vjry *’), ill Nenh;»u»*r*s Mntii r.Jt ir. (limn. li, Ill ; Am*»«1L, 
l.^mzintu lm •hlr tli Antirhi S> (iiintniri r/W _V«i- 

I.eiiiiriiianl. Ln ('ntnmnihi' J uirr tie IV/nwi. 
in /»«•»*. kt. Jiti iv.*. vi. So -IC : Neuhauer. Tin Enthj StltU- 
uf tin' .It i/'.< in Smith rn Unlit . in ./# ir. (jin til. 

1 S '.C tv. (Wn> rc£>; (ifntemann. f»Y>r/i. </» s Trzn h n uu>irt n* 
mnl ih r ('nllur iln J mh n in Unlit n. pp. 2. !»»#/. x#i/„ ]S4#f 
si </., IMO. :.*»>} tt si */.: (Jnltz. (itsrh. iti r Jin It n. “xl »ii.. iv. v. 

it si<;.. vi. £»!*. ix. -JO it mi/.: Srlifuvr. (»Ym7i. -*1 iii. 

JIT ; Selii ‘('liter, .1 Li tti r nf i Inishit /. in J» ir. (tinni. lit r. xi. 
KW i t s# </.: Zunz. (i.V. LM »-d.. Pp. :FTf» i 1 >#./.: KanUnaim. JiiY 
( hmnili ilrs „ I hinntitz run O/ in. ill Muiuitr^ihrUt. !>:**. xL 
!n JL’-tTJi. an*, r^»~,v>4. 

«. H. G. E. 

AQUEDUCTS IN PALESTINE: Palestine, 
in cohiratiistinction to Egypt. was a laud of natural 
waters rather than of irrigation (Dent. xi. 10, 11). 
and there can he littlednuht that the aqueducts, like 
the roads of the counirv. were constructed mainly 
1»> tlie Homans after tin* fall of Jerusalem. In four 
instances, however — at Tyro. Jericho. Ca*sarea, and 
Jerusalem — earlier aqueducts seem to have been 



illy. 


(AfUr VijjnuriKit, “ Pi- <i»nnatre J<- U Biblr.") 

constructed to increase and improve the water-sup- 
ply of the eities, and. in the case of Jericho, to ex- 
tend the cultivation of .the palm -proves. 


Tyre is mentioned (“Travels of a Mohar^), even 
in the times of Kanieses II., as an island city to which 
water was brought in boats. Slial- 
Eemains of maneser IV. (II Kings xvii. JJ-o) is said 
Stone by Menander (Josephus. “Ant." ix. 14, 
Aqueduct £ *2) to have cut o!T the water-supply 
at Tyre, of Tyre, which was brought near the 
island from the fine spring of Ka.s-al- 
*Ain (Pale Tyrus\ on the mainland to the south. 
Tlie remains of ail atiueduct, nearly four English 



Track of the Siloam Aqueduct. 

(After Vigouroux, “ Dicti»nnairr d* la Biblr.”) 


miles in length, are still found leading from masonry 
reservoirs that dam up the springs to a height of 
eighty feet above sea level. Most of this work is of 
Human masonry ; but in one part of the course of the 
aqueduct there are “false" arches, which appear to 
represent an older structure. Similar false arches are 
found in Plienieian buildings (with stones marked 
w»!h Phcniesan letters) at Ervx. and this seems to in- 
dicate the existence of an aqueduct at Tyre, which 
may date from the age of the Assyrian king who 
Ix-gnn the siege of Samaria in the time of Ahaz of 
Ju<lah. 

The aqueducts of Jericho are channels cut in the 
rock, and sometimes carried on rubble masonry, at 
flM,t of Ihe mountains, southward from the spring 
of Dih iis (‘Ain Duk) to the site of the city as it ex- 
isted in the time of Herod, near the main road from 
Jerusalem, where it reaches tin* Jordan plain. About 
fmir miles further north there is another system of 
channels, carrying water from the springs at the foot 
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of tilt* mountains east ward into the Jordan plain, with 
branches which appear clearly to have been intended 
for irrigation. This answers to the system men- 
tioned by Josephus (‘•Ant/’ xvii. 13, £ 1). near the 
village of Neura (the ancient Xaarath, Josh. xvi. 7). 
which was constructed by Archelaus to water his 
palm*grnves, for Eusebius (in the “ Onomasticon”) 
places Neura live Homan miles north of Jericho. 

Cusarea. the capital of Palestine under Herod the 
Great, was built on ihc seashore north of Joppa, on 
a site which had no good water-supply. Ir is. there- 
fore, probable that, aqueducts were 
Remains in lmilt when the city was first founded. 
Caesarea of The two that are still traceable have a 
Two length of about four miles to the north. 
Aqueducts, and conduct water from the spring of 
Mamas (an aneient “Maiunm,” or place 
of water), near the Crocodile river. They arc on 
different levels, and run on arches, which appear to 
be Homan work, across the swamps near the river. 
The low-level aqueduct is tunneled through the low 
sandy cliffs further south, and rock-cut well-stair- 
cases lead down to the channel at intervals. These 
aqueducts may. have been repaired or rebuilt in the 
later Homan age, hut the original rock channel is . 
probably as old as the time of Herod. 

At Jerusalem there were several aqueducts in the 
time of Herod, but perhaps the oldest was that to 
the west of the city. The “conduit of the upper 
pool, in the highway of the fuller's field” (II Kings 
x viii. 17) was the place where the Assyrians appeared 
before Jerusalem; and the camp of the Assyrians, 
according to Josephus (*'B. J.” v. 7, § 2), was to the 
northwest of Jerusalem, from which direction they 
would naturally approach, coming, as 
The Aque- they did, from the plains. An aque- 
ducts of .duet led later to the tower Hippicus 
Jerusalem, on the west (Josephus, ibid.), and still 
leads from the Birket Mamilla, outside 
the city on this side, to the great interior rock -cut pool 
now known as “J.Iaimufim el Batrak” (The Patri- 
arch’s Pool), which answers to the Amygdalon pool 
of Josephus (“ B. J.” v. 7, §2; xi. 4) or “Pool of the 
Tower ” (Ila-Migdalon). 

As Jerusalem was naturally <lofioiont in water-sup- 
ply, it is provable that this large reservoir dated from 
the earliest times, and was fed through the aqueduct 
that collected the rain-water from the rocky ground 
west of the town. The pool of Gihon (I Kings i. 
33. 3S) rose in a cavern, partly natural, but enlarged 
artificially, on the west side of the Kidron, south of 
the Temple. The stream t lienee appears to have 
flowed atJirst down the Kidron valley; and the peri- 
odical overflow (due to a natural siphon in the rock) 
was a remarkable feature of this supply. Hezekiah 
is believed to have dammed up the waters, and to 
have eut (the famous Siloam .aqueduct through the 
Opliol hill, southward to the new pool of Si loam (IT 
C-liron. xxxii. 30). This channel, which is nearly a 
third of a mile (1.7.77 feet) in length, although the 
air line between the points of beginning and ending 
is only 1,104 feet, gives clear evidence of the Hebrew 
engineering methods of Hezckiali’s age; and the. 
ancient rock inscription (see Siloam Inscuiction). 
on the east wall of the tunnel near its month, gives 
us an account of the method of excavation. Its 
II. -3 


height is very irregular, being about 16 feet at its 
southern exit, but only 3f feet at several points iu 
its interior. 

The upper cave pool had, at its farthest recess, a 
staircase cut in rock leading up within the city near 
the ** water-gate” (Xeh. iii. 26). <*The tunnel was be- 
gun at the foot of these steps, and another tunnel 
was driven northward to meet it from Siloam. The 
excavators appear to have worked without instru- 
ments capable of keeping the direc- 
The tion straight, or perhaps they followed 
Siloam some softer vein of the rock. Tliev 
Tunnel- are said, in the text, to have heard the 
Aqueduct, sound of the picks of their fellows, 
and to have v- orked toward each other 
until they met, not exactly iu a lint*. The point of 
junction is still marked by a sharp turn at right, an- 
gles in the tunnel, the two channels having been 
about a yard apart — center to center of excavation. 
The tunnel is much more lofty at its mouth than 
elsewhere, and is very narrow in the middle, where 
it is now much silted up, and nearly impassable for 
a full-grown man. It was probabiy found that the 
lower end of the tunnel, when cut through, was not 
low enough to allow the water to flow into the pool; 
and the height, of the excavation was due probably 
to subsequent lowering of the floor at this point. 
There is only one shaft leading from the surface of 
the hill, and in another part a sort of standing-place 
is formed by a rcees< in the roof ; but throughout the 
greater part of the work the excavators must have 
labored on their knees, or even while lying flat. The 
whole of the work suggests very primitive methods, 
and it was probably carried out in a hurry on account 
of the threatened Assyrian invasion. The Siloam 
pool was outside the walls (Josephus, “ Ant,” vii. 14, 
£5; M B. J.” v. 9, £ 4), but lay in a reentering angle, 
well within bow-shot. The water-supply was thus 
controlled by 1 he garrison instead of running to waste 
in the valley. Similar cave springs, with rock stairs 
to the interior of the fortress, are found at Gibeon 
and elsewhere in Palestine, but the Siloam tunnel 
is tht; most, important instance known of Hebrew 
engineering. 

•\notlic-r sliort aqu(*(ltict. -\vltl* a system of ronver- 

ging channels, gathered the rain-water north of the 
city, and brought it to the ditch of Antonia, and, 
through a lofty rock-cut passage, to 
Other the interior of the Temple. On the 
Aqueducts : south were two other aqueducts, which 
Solomon’s appear to have been made by Pon- 
Pools. tins Pilate, the procurator (Josephus, - 
44 Ant.” xviii. 3. § 2). One of them led 
from Etam (‘Ain ‘Alan), and ’from the three Roman 
reservoirs calk'd “Solomon’s Pools” (see Yuma 31rr; 
Josephus. “ Ant.” viii. 7. g 3), to the city, probably 
entering near Hippicus. The second channel ran 
frnif these reservoirs along the south slopes to the 
Temple. The direct distance was about seven Eng- 
lish miles. The water was conveyed in stone pipes 
laid in cement in parts where* the channel is not rock- 
cut. The reservoirs were supplied from springs thir- 
teen miles south of the city by another aqueduct; 
and the windings along the hillsides give a total 
length of forty-one miles from the head spring. ‘Ain 
Kuei-Ziba. * 
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These instances will siifliee to show that, although 
the art of building aqueducts was introduced into 
Palestine by the Homans chiefly. yet the rock tun- 
nels. providing water for cities, were, in some cases, 
constructed in the time of the Hebrew kings. 

inm.nxjRAiMiY : Memoir* of Survey of Western Palestine, Je- 
rusalem Volume i Srhirk. Dir Wo.K^rrerstinjuny tier St a tit 
J> nt«ilan, in 'Aril thrift tie* Ih nt.<ehen PnltMina-Ver- 
t in*, i. Pfci tl *n/.: Nowaek. Lrhrhiit h tier Hebrtlisehcn Ar- 
ehiioloijit\ j>. g>l; Until, <t'( oijrtipftir tie* .1 lien Pah'isiina. 
T'P- ' r ~* l-'t* </ «• '/• ; Henzinjre'r, IbUr. A rehUulatjic. j>p. 51. 

ta * 1.1 Sliiirer, (Jtsvh.tU* JUnL r« »//;#*, i. 37ci. 401) tt s cn.i 
ii. t»4, T4ii. 

«• C. H. C. 

AQUILA (Wni/ftr. D^'py): Translator of the ca- 
nonical Scriptures from Hebrew into Greek. He was 
by birth a Gentile from Pontus. and is said bv Epi- 
phanius lmve been a connection by marriage of the 
emperor Hadrian and to have been appointed by him 
about tin* year 12.8 to an olliee concerned with the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem as u .Elia Capitolina.” At 
some unknown age ho joined the Christians, but after- 
ward left them and became a proselyte to Judaism. 
According to Jerome lie was a disciple of Rabbi 
Akiba. The Talmud states that he finished his trans- 
lations under the influence of H. Akiba and that his 
other teachers were Eliezerben Ilyreauusand Joshua 
hen Hananiah. It is certain, however, that Aqiiila’s 
translation had appeared before the publication of 
Demons’ u Ad versus I la* roses 77 : i.e.. before 177. 

The work seems to have boon entirely successful 
as regards the purpose for which it was intended 
(Jerome speaks of a second edition which embodied 
corrections by the author), and it was read by the 
Greek -spiking Jews even in the Time of Justinian 
(Novella, 1 -PI). It was used intelligent !v and respect- 
fully by great Christian scholars like Origen and Je- 
rome, while controversialists of less morh and learn- 
ing. such as the author of the “ Dialogue of Timothv 
and Aquila” (published in 1 by F. C. Conybeare), 
found it worth their while to accuse Aquila of anti- 
Christiaii bias, and to remind their Jewish ad versarfes 
of the superior antiquity of the Septnagint. But no 
manuscript until quite recently was known to have 
survived, and our acquaintance with the work came 
from the scattered fragments of Origen \s “ ITexapla.” 

Tlie mison of this is to 1»«- found in tin- Molrammeclain 

conquests: the need of a Greek version for Jews dis- 
appeared when Greek ceased to be the lingua franca 
of Egypt and the Levant. 

Hie He.vapla 7 a colossal undertaking compiled 
by Ongen (died about 254) with the object of cor- 
reeting tin* t<*xt of tin* Septnagint — 
Fragments consisted of the Hebrew text of the 
“ tie 01,1 Testament, the Hebrew text in 
l«‘<ters, the Septnagint itself as 
apla. revised bv Origen. and the Greek ver- 
sions of Aquila. Svininurhus. and The- 

odottn". all arranged in six parallel columns. With 
the except!,," of two recently discovered fragments 
of the 1 sahns. one coining from Milan, the other 
from ( airo. the “ Hexapla " itself is „„ longer ex- 
tnn-, hut a considerable number of extracts, inclu- 

The Milan fnwrinents. tlisrovorod hv iir . 

mem ,i« „i i’amt.rl.lp., l,yli K ,ri.*kylnrin 


ding many readings from Aquila, are preserved in 
the form of marginal notes to certain manuscripts of 
the Septnagint. These have been carefully collected 
and edited in Field’s great work ("Origcnis Hexa- 
plorum qua- Supersunt,” Oxford, 1875)7 which still 
remains the chief source of information about 
Aqiiila's version. 

Contrary to expectation, the readings of Aquila de- 
rived from the “ llcxaplu” can now be supplemented 
by fragmentary manuscripts of the translation itself. 
These were discovered in 1897, partly by F. C. Bur- 
kitt. among the mass of loose documents brought to 
Cambridge from t lit* gentza of the Old Synagogue 
at Cairo through the enterprise of Dr. S. Scheohter 
and Dr. C. Taylor, master of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Three of the six leaves already found came 
fr<»m a codex of Kiiigs(/.#\, they probably formed part 
of a codex of tin* Former Prophets), and three came 
from a codex of the Psalms. The portions preserved 
are I Kings xx. 7-17; II Kings xxiii. 1 1-27 (edited 
by F. C. Burkitt.lN!!?); Ps. xc. 17, ciii. 17 -with some 
bn-aks (edited by Taylor, 1900). The numbering is 
that of the Hebrew Bible, not the Greek. The. frag- 
ments do not bear the name of the translator, but the 
style of Aquila is too peculiar to be mistaken. The 
handwriting is a Greek uncial of the sixth century. 
Dr. Seheehter assigns the later Hebrew writing to the 
eleventh century. All six leaves are palimpsests, and 
m places are somewhat difficult to decipher. 

The special value of the Cairo manuscripts is that 
they permit a more just conception of the general 
effect of Aquila s version, where it agrees with the 
Septuagint as well as where it differs. It is now pos- 
sible to study the rules of syntax followed bv Aquila 
with far greater precision than before. At the same 
time the general result has been to confirm what the 
best authorities had already reported. 

The main feature of Aqiiila's version is its excess- 
ive literalness. His chief aim was to render the He- 
brew into Greek word for word, without any regard 
for Greek idiom. The same Greek word is regularly 
used for the same Hebrew, however incongruous the 
effect. Thus uni stands for 1 in all its varied signifi- 
cations; and, as mh /F j s used for D1 wherever Oil 
(/.*., “and also* 7 ) occurs. Aquila lias koi Km ye. Simi- 
larly- ti*e pre-posit ion ns* »n«*uns “wiTh," and is trans- 

lal«l by Aquila nrp. Xmv fix is also 
Character usd before the object of the verb when 
° y 1 * 3 * object is defined, an idiom rendered 

Version, by Aquila. where possible, by the Greek 

artiele, so tlmt <V t^f/unprev top ’lapaifi 
stands for nx X'Enn TP*. But this can not 

be done where the Hebrew article and nX stand to- 
gether, or where the object is a detached pronoun. 
Aquila fo.iows here Xalium of Gimzo and R Akiba 
Who insisted on the importanee of particles, especially 
fix. In such eases lie translates this HX also by aiv; 
e.tj., mi oiw,w „>'• avi-i/nu aip raivttv corresponds to 
nxr nx rr W (Ps. xcii. 7). Apparently aw is 
In re meant for an adverb having the force of “there- 
with. or some such meaning, as it does not affect 
the case of the word that follows. Thus Aquila has 
Er uteti tmarv i ft if nip top ,„>* „•„) aiv ri/viyp 
(Gen. t). lmt after a verli that naturally governs the 
dative one finds mi nnri/aro i 3<wt?j’v { aiv van'. ,C. 
/ "‘ J <U Kh »g« xxiii. 21). Other characteristic exam- 
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pics of Aquila ’s methods arc* ru i /.h.nv for and 

nc -(>6<7u-(i for (Ps. cii. 20 ).* 

The* general ellVct of this pedantry may be* seen 
from the following specimen (II Kings xxiii. 25): 

Masoretic Text. Aquila, 

( km v unittq airili ovk hyevijOrj 


V3sf> nvi s6 i~D3i •* ,nri? . oi,K h n ; i ftn 

( tl C avrov pact aev^ 

ud!? mrp dd* yj’x -! “ c e ~* a7 P f 'l' n ' 9131 

/ IV 77(1(7 rj KdpOia ai'TOV 

HXO f?DT) ^331 ^ K ’° l * V ~** a y V' l '.V?/ avrov koi 
~ ~ ( ev 77o a fj epoJ/jor/yr/f avrov 

■Tjt3 min i>23 — Kara rrnvra rouov Mw<T;y 

: ihsd Dp rpnxi •! * 7;/ fJfT> “ l . Tiv ™ aT7] 

' / ouoto<; avru. 

In both the Cairo manuscripts the Teiragramma- 
ton is not translated, but is transcribed in letters sim- 
ilar t° those used in the Siloam inscription and on 
Jewish coins 4 This quite unexpected feature is in 
full accord with the express statement of Origen, who 
says in his comments on Ps. ii. 2 (Benedictine ed; 
ii. 5.39 = Lommatzsch, xi. 30): “There is a certain 
word of four letters which is not pronounced by them 
[the Jews], which also was written on the gold breast- 
plate of the high priest ; but it is read as Adonai. not 
as it is really written in the four letters, while among 
Greeks it is pronounced Kiproc [the Lord]. And in 
the more accurate copies this Name stands written 
in Hebrew characters— not the modern Hebrew, but 
the ancient.” There can be little doubt that by “ the 
more accurate copies ” Origen here refers to manu- 
scripts of Aquila \s translation. 

It would be a mistake to put down the harshness of 
Aquila’s translation to ignorance of Greek. He re- 
sorted to mere transliteration less than 
Litoral any other ancient translator, and had 
Trans- command of a large Greek vocabulary, 
mitter. Field (introduction, xxiii. dm/.) has 
collected a number of expressions that 
show Aquila T s acquaintance with Homer and Herod- 
otus. It was no doubt from classical Greek litera- 
ture that Aquila borrowed the use of the enclitic 6c 
to express the toneless n of locality; for instance 
v6tov6e for nmi (Gen. xii. 9), 'Qonp6e for 
(I Kings xxii. -19).. The depth of his Hebrew knowl- 
edge is more open to question, if judged by modern 
standards. But it is the special merit of Aquila \s 
renderings that they represent with great fidelity 
the state of Hebrew learning in his own day “ Vquih 
in a sense was not the sole and independent author 
of his version, its uncompromising literalism beimr 
the necessary outcome' of his Jewish teacher’s sys- 
tem of exegesis” (0. Taylor, in Burkitt’s “Frag- 
ments of Aquila.” p. yi.). * 

t« I !ll ,S <J ratl< I n f 0f l Aq,1,Ia ’ s de P° nd ™*<* on 'Jewish tradition are 
to be found in the Kori reailinps adopted by him ; c.</. -,j 

for (,en. xxx. 11 , and the euphemism in Isa. xxxvi 1* > The 
exru-tness with which Aquila translates the particles 
Is to he explained hy Ills having tieen a i llsj-lplc of Akiha, whose 

* Jt will bo noted that Aquila uses the <3 reek article samitai 
free r , o expr,^ in eases where <1, can not stand. 

the adverb °' "" 1U, h -" " ,e r, '‘ rular '•enderlne of 

t See plate, left-hand column, three lipes from bottom It 
vvill be noticed that the same corrupt form is used both f 
and for nvi ir, just as in the Hcxaplar fenn II I III, i.r nm wnt . 
ten in the square character. * 


methods <tf ex«*jr<*sfs was to lay preat stress upon the meanings 
hidden in the lesser parts of speech. Instances are marivavn 
avrov for V’JJr. (Jen. ii. IS ; and ano eyedrun- <rov for Dent, 

iv.a. This scrupulosity may t><* contrasts! with the Tat^nimic 
fnvdom of Aqnila’s ^n\rjaT(vaaTo /uoi for Jer. Ii. 34, where 
the metaphor that Xebuehadnezzar had “ eaten ” Jerusalem has 
been turned into prose. 

Aquila as a Witness: 1. Consonantal Text,—' The 
extreme literalness of Aqnila’s methods enables 
the reader to restore with confidence the Hebrew 
from which lie translated. There are a few in- 
stances where he preserves old readings found also ’ 
in the Septuagint; c.g., DHK for entf (Symma- 
clius and Masoretic Text) in E/ek. xxvii. lf>, and 
'hi for vn (Masoretic Text) in Zeph. -iii. 18. * But 
as a rule he supports the ordinary Mnsorelie Text; 
<•.</., i) 7T f )oo36/i,)oig oTotuna in I Sam. xiii. 21 implies 
BTVDH as in tin; Masoretic T(*.\t, and Karc^cpcro 
uni appa nut i~~o£ in Ps. lxxvi. 7 agrees with tlie 
Masoretic Text against the better reading honj 
DID "DDl attested by the Septuagint. The numera- 
tion of the Psalms agrees with the Hebrew against 
the Greek; in this article, therefore, Aquila is uni- 
formly quoted by the Hebrew reckonings. 

2, Aquila represents a period in Jewish exegesis 
anterior to the Masoretic vocalization. Here priority 
in time does not invariably mean su- 
Vocaliza- periority of reading : where it is a ques- 
tion and tion of knowledge of Hebrew rather 
Interprets- than of purity of transmitted text, the 
tion. later scholars often do better than their 
predecessors. Thus Aquila can hardly 
have been right in connecting D7PIV in Hub. i. 10 
with or in taking in II Kings xxiii 12 
as the Iliplnl of pi (“to run”). Aquila also has an 
unfortunate habit of dividing rare Hebrew words 
into their real or imagined component parts; e.g. t in 
Isa. xviii. 1 be renders (“a rustling ”) by ckio 
cKm y and in I Sam. vi. 8 for U1N1 of the Masoretic 
Text be lias h v<pu Kovpac % as if be had read n J!$0. 

On the other hand, there is much to be said for Vis 
division of ,1VDC6 (Ex. xxxii. 25) into two words. 

MV DD6 (“ for a name of filth ”) is read or implied by 
the Targum,by the Peshitta.and by Symmachus,us 
well as by Aquila (compare Isa. xxviii. 8, 13; xxx 
22 ). The Samaritan lias In Peut. xxxiii. 2 

Aquila lias ~vp 66ypa for p|i 
It is interesting to note, that Aquila does not agree 
with tlie Masoretic punctuation in pointing the 
names of heathen gods J113D and p'3. Amos v 
~<>) with tlie vowels of pptf (“abomination "). 

Aquila s renderings of (lie Hebrew tenses are often 
most inadequate. It is only on grounds of imper- 
fect knowledge Hint tlie aorists can be defended in 
passages like Km r-ifT/.rmibs nn’St/ h rfc jT/r mi 
cz-onoc -av rb xpAou-.w rfc for n^JT *7iO 

nensn -33 nx npc-m pan p i„ Gen. ii. « 
tvsamples of pedantic mistmnslation such as this 
suggest that Old Hebrew was very imperfectly 
understood when Akiha revived philological study 
by-lns allegorizing exegesis of tlie particles. 

The transliterations of Hebrew words into Greek 
letters are of some interest as showing the pronun- 
ciation current in Palestine about the middle of the 
second century. The most noticeable points are the 
complete disappearance of all four gutturals and the 
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representation of V (in the Cairo fragment of tin* 
Psalms) 1 > v r; #*.//.. rtn'jv for p'V- This feature* reap 
pears in the names of the Hebrew let- 
Translit- ters attached to the Hook of Lamenta- 
erations. lions In* tin* original scribe of 4 *Co<l. 

Vaticanus (11)." It may be conjec- 
tured that the scribe of the Vatican MS. took them 
through the “ Hexapla ” from Aquila s version. In 
some points Aquila agrees rather with the New Tes- 
tament ;!».oi with t he older forms found in the Scp- 
tuaginl; < . //. . for ^>X JY2 he has I not 1 latfi///. 
(compare WqUunn in the New Testament). In E/.ek. 
xx x. 1 7, where t lie Sept uagint has II//*/;* ~ii/ h,h\ A quila 
has Hi ' for px. but Sy mmaehus ami Theodot ion have 
Ac;*. VT 

A(jiiila‘s t ranslation occupied one of the columns 
of Origen’s ** Hexapla." and so was accessible to 
Christian scholars. Very considerable use of it was 
made by Jerome in preparing the Latin version now 
known as the Vulgate, though (as we might expect) 
the more pedant?'* features are dropped in borrow- 
ing. 'rims in Ex. xxxii. 25 Jerome's propter ir/no- 
ht in )o hi snnt is comes from Aquila \s nr bvoua pi-ov 
ainl for “Selah” in the Psalms his sewjier 
follows Aquila’s «ri. 

More important for modern scholars is the use 
made of Aquila ’s version in Origen’s revision of the 
Septuagint. The literary sources <if the Latin Vul- 
gate are merely a point of Biblical archeology, but 
the recovery of the original text of 
Original the Septuagint is the great practical 
Text of task which now lies before the textual 
the Sep- critic of the Old Testament. Recent 
tuagint. investigation lias made it clear that 
Origcn’s efforts to emend the Greek 
from the Hebrew were only too successful, and that 
every known text and recension of the Septuagint 
except tin* scanty fragments of the Old Latin have 
been influenced by the Hexaplar revision. One 
must learn bow to detect Origen’s band and to 
collect and restore the original readings, before the 
Septuagint is in a tit state to be critically used in 
emending tin* Hebrew. The discussion of this sub- 
ject belongs rather to the criticism of tin* “ Hexapla ” 
than to a separate article on Aquila. It will suffice 
here to point out that Aquila *s version is one of the 
three sources by the aid of which the current texts 
of the Septuagint have been irregularly revised into 
conformity with a Hebrew text like that of our 
printed Hibles. For the association of the Targum 
of the Pentateuch with liis name see Oxkki.os. See 
also Skcttauint. 


BtliMor.itAlM! Y : Fit’M, Or'menis lleraploni m qiuv Snprrsunt, 
(Uifonl. WelllmusiMi and BUik. hlinleitunq in tlasAltc 

Testament, 4th «•«!., ]>jv. Berlin. ISIS; Hurkitt, Fnifj- 

mrnts of tin ltnof.s nt h imjs Aeeonli nq to the Translation 
of Aquila. < ambritlm*. 1SU7: Taylor. O riqm’s Iferapla (part 
<»r l»s. xxii.), Camtn Ht^*. 11X»1 : S. Kr.iu>,s. In the Strinschuri- 
oir-Antsihrift. I SIC,, up. 14S-K«. lS«*e also Taylor's Soninas 
of the Jewish Fathers . &1 **<!.. pp. viil. el seq .] 

T * F. C. H. 

In Rabbinical Literature : “ Aquila the Pros- 
elyte’* njn D^'py) and liis work are familiar to the 
Talmudic- Midrashic literature. While “the Sev- 
enty ’* and their production are almost complete! v 
ignored by nibbinieal sources, Aquila is a favorite 
personage in Jewish tradition and legend. As his- 


torical. the following may be considered. “Aquila 
the Proselyte translated the Torah (that is, the 
whole of Scripture; compare Blau, “Zur Einleitung 
in die Heilige Sell rift.” pp. 1C, 17) in the presence 
of R. Eliezer and R. Joshua, who praised him and 
said, in tin* words of Ps. xlv. 3 [A. V. 2], 1 Thou art 
fairer than the children of men: grace is poured into 
thy lips: therefore God hath blessed thee forever.* v 
This contains a play upon the Hebrew word “ Yafya- 
tita ” (Thou art fairer) ami the common designation 
of Greek as “the language of Japhet ” (Yer. Meg. i. 
71 e). In anotlier place similar mention is made that 
Aquila announced liis translation of tlie word n2"inj 
in Lev. v? Si 0() in the presence of R. Akiba (Yer. 
Kid. i. 50//). The parallel passage in the Babylo- 
nian Talmud to the first-cited passage (Meg. 3//) 
shows that by “translated in the presence of” is 
to be understood “under the guidance of conse- 
quently, Eliezer, Joshua, and Akiba must be re- 
garded as the three authorities by whom Aquila 
governed himself. This agrees with what Jerome 
says (in his commentary on Isa. viii. 11); viz., that, 
according to Jewish tradition, Akiba was Aquila’s 
teacher — a statement which was also borne out by 
the fact that Aquila carefully rendered the particle 
nX every time by the Greek free, the hermeneutical 
system first closely carried out by Akiba, although 
not original with him (B. K. 41//). This would place 
Aquila’s period at about 100-130, when the three 
tannaim in question flourished. 

This accords with the date which Epiphanius (“De 
Pondoribuset Mensuris,” chap. xiii.-xvi. ;■ cd. Migne. 
ii. 250-204) gives when he places the composition of 
Aquila’s translation in the twelfth year of Hadrian 
(120). A certain Aquila of Pontus is mentioned in 
a tammite source (Sifra, Bcliar I. 1 [cd. Weiss, 100//; 
cd. Warsaw, 102//]). And, seeing that lrcmeus(Z.r. iii. 
21) and E]>iplmnius (/.r.) agree that Aquila came from 
that place, it is quite probable that tin* reference is 
to tlie celebrated Aquila, although the usual epithet, 
“the Proselyte,” is missing. Aquila of Pontus is 
mentioned three times in the New Testament (Acts 
xv hi. 2; Rom. xvi. 3; II Tim. iv. 10), which is only 
a mere coincidence, as the name “Aquila ” was no 
doubt quite common among the Jews, and a hag- 
gad ist hearing it is mentioned in Gen. R. i. 12. 
Zunz, however, identities tlie latter with the Bible 
translator. Friedmann’s suggestion tliat in tlie Sifra 
passage a place in the Lebanon called “Pontus” is 
intended has been completely refuted by Rosenthal 
(“Monatsschrift,” xli. 93). 

A more difficult question to answer is the relation- 
ship of Aquila to the ** proselyte Onkelos,” of whom 
the Babylonian Talmud and the Tosefta have much 
to relate. There is, of course, no doubt that these 
names have been repeatedly interchanged. The large 
majority of modern scholars consider 
Relation to the appellation “Targum of Onkelos,” 

Onkelos. as applied to the Targum of the Pen- 
tateuch, as a confusion (originating 
among the Babylonians) of the current Aramaic ver- 
sion (attributed by them to Onkelos) with tlie Greek 
one of Aquila. But it will not do simply to transfer 
everything that is narrated of Onkelos to Aquila, see- 
ing that in tlie Tosefta (see index to Zuekermandel’s 
edition) mention is made of the relation of Onkelos 
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this. Onkclos failed up the shade of his uncle, then 


to Gamaliel, who (if Gamaliel II. is meant) died short- 
ly after the accession of Hadrian, while it is particu- 
larly with the relations between the pious proselyte 
and the emperor Hadrian that the Haggadnh delights j 
to deal. It is said that the emperor once asked the I 
former to prove that the world depends, as the Jews j 
maintain, upon spirit. In demonstration Aquila j 
caused several camels to he brought and made them 
kneel and rise repeatedly before the emperor, lie 
then had them choked, when, of course, they could 
not rise. “ How can they rise? " the emperor asked. 

I hey are choked. ' “lhit Iht y only need a lit tie air. 
a little spirit, ’ was Aquila *s reply, proving that life 
is not material (Yer. Hag. ii. Y. beginning 77/f: 
Tan., Eereshit, cd. Vienna. 3/>). 

( oneerning Aquila \s conversion to Judaism, leircnd 
has the following to say: Aquila was the son of 
Hadrian s sister. Always strongly inclined to Juda- 
ism. he yet feared to embrace it openly in the em- 
peror s proximity. lie, therefore, obtained permis- 
sion from his uncle to undertake commercial journevs 
abroad, not so much for the sake of protit as in order 
to see men and countries, receiving from him the 
parting ad vice to invest in anything the value of 
which was temporarily depreciated, as in all proba- 
bility it would rise again. Aquila went to Palestine, 
ami devoted himself so strenuously to the study of 
the Tomb that both R. Eliezer and Ii. Joshua noticed 
his worn appearance, and were surprised at the evi- 
dent earnestness of the questions he put to them con- 
cerning Jewish law. On returning to Hadrian he 
Confessed his zealous study of Israel's Torah and his 
adoption of the i si it h, surprising the emperor, how- 
ever. by stating that this step had been taken upon 
Ids, the emperor's, advice. “ For,” said he, “ I have 
found nothing so deeply neglected and held in such 
depreciation as the Law and Israel; hut both, no 
doubt, will rise again as Isaiah has predicted ” (Isa. 
xlix. 7, “ Kings shall see and arise, princes also shall 
worship”). Upon Hadrian's inquiry why he em- 
braced Judaism, Aquila replied that he desired very 
much to learn the Torah, and t hat he could not do this 
without entering the. Abrahamic covenant: just as 
no soldier could draw his pay without bearing anus, 
no one could study the Torah thoroughly without 
obeying the Jewish laws (Tan., Mishpatim, V. 
ed. Huber, with a few variations, ii. 81, 82: Ex. 

R. xxx. 12). The last point of this legend is no 
doubt directed against Christianity, which ac- 
knowledges the Law, hut refuses ‘obedience to 
it, and is of all the more interest if taken in 
connection with Christian legends concerning 
Aquila. Epiphaniiis, for instance, relates that 
Aquila was by birth a Greek from Sinope in 
Pont us, and a relation (-n-nqmhjc) <>f Hadrian, who 
sent him. forty-seven years after the destruction of 
the Temple (that, is 117. the year of • Hadrian's ac- 
cession) to Jerusalem to superintend the rebuilding 
of that city under the name of u „EIia Capitolina.” 
where he became first a Christian and then a Jew 
(see Aqcila). 

A reflection of the alleged adoption of Christianity 
by Aquila, as related by Epiphaniiis, mav he dis- 
cerned in the following legend of the Babylonian 
Talmud In reference to the proselyte Onkclos, 
nephew of Titus on his sister’s side. According to 


that of the prophet Balaam, and asked their counsel 
as to whether he should become a Jew. The former 
advised against it, as the Jews had so many laws 
and ceremonies; the latter, with characteristic spite- 
fulness. replied in the words of Scripture, “Thou 
shalt not seek their peace nor their prosperity” 
(Heut. xxiii. 7 [A. V. «]). lie then conjured up the 
founder of the Church, who replied, “Seek their 
peace, seek not their harm; he who assails them 
touches the apple of God's eye.” These words in- 
duced him to become a Jew (Git. .*>(>/>, f>7o). The 
founder of the Church (according to the Jewish 
legend) and the mother-church in Jerusalem (accord- 
ing to the Christian version) were the means of 
Aquila *s becoming a Jew. 

The traces of the legend concerning Flavius - 
Clemens, current alike* among Jews and Christians, 
seem to have exerted some influence upon this 
Onkelos-Aquila tradition; but La garde goes so far 
as to explain Sinope in Pont us as being “ Sinucssa 
in Pontia.~ where I limit ilia, the wife of Flavius 
Clemens, lived in exile. Irenaus, who wrote be- 
fore 177, states that Pout us was Aquila’s home. It 
is very questionable whether the account of Aquila 
in the Clementine writings (“ Recognitiones,” vii. 82, 
88) — an imperial prince who first embraced Judaism, 
and then, afterall manner of vagaries, Christianity 
— was merely a ( hristian form of the Aquila legend, 
although Lagarde supports the assumption. The 
following Midrash deserves notice: Aquila is said 
to have asked It. Eliezer why, if circumcision were 
so important, it had not been included in the Ten 
Commandments (lVsik. R. xxiii. 11G& <t mq. \ Tan., 
Lck Leka, end ;ed. \ ienna, 2 \)h, reads quite erroneous- 
ly "A grip pa ” in place of “ Aquila”). a question fre- 
quently encountered in (‘hristian polemic literature. 
That Aquila 's conversion to Judaism was a gradual 
one appears from the question he addressed to Rabbi 
Eliezer: “Is the whole reward of a proselyte to con- 
sist in receiving food and raiment V” (see Dent. x. 
18). The latter angrily answered that what had been 
sufficient for the patriarch Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 20) 
should l>e sufficient for Aquila. When Aquila put 
the same question to Rabbi Joshua, the latter reas- 
sured him by expounding ‘‘food and raiment” as 
meaning metaphorically “Torah and {allit.” Had 
not Joshua been so gentle, the Midrash adds, Aquila 
would have forsaken Judaism (Eccl. R. to vii. 8; Gen. 

R. lxx. 5; Ex. R. xix. 4, abbreviated). The purport 
of this legend is to show that at the time Aquila had 
not been firmly convinced. 

His work is less familiar in Rabbinical Literature 
than his jH-rsoiiality ; for not more than a dozen 
quotations from his translation are mentioned. The 
following are interesting evidences of 
His Work, its general character. He translates 
the name of God, by urn itiav6c t 
“ worthy mid competent.” a haggadic etymology (see 
Gen. R. \lvi. 8; compare Hag. 12*). The Hebrew 
word Tin in Lev. xxiii. 40 lie translates by iMup 
(“water”), thus securing a resemblance to the He- 
brew original, and at the same time supporting the 
Halakah O cr. Sukkali III. 58d; for parallel passages 
see Friedmann, p. 4 5; Krauss, p. 153). A haggadic 
interpretation, it seems, is at the Imttom of his trans- 
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hit ion of nop") in Ezek. xvi. 10 liy pTIt^pEK. 

probably corrupted from or/«Krfj[in*r (phylacteries). 

The Midrash expounds the words HO pi 
as meaning the heavenly adornments wliirli Israel 
rereived from the angels at Mount Sinai, and which 
wen* designed as amulets (ov/asrr/iunr) against all 
evils ( IYsik. R. XXX. 154*/, ed. Friedmann, who gives 
many parallel passages). 

Aquila’s theology is illustrated by his transla- 
tion of (Dan. viii. 13) as “the inward spirit.” 

agreeing herewith partially with Polyehronius, who 
also takes the word for the name of an angel (Theo- 
doretuson the passage). Hut that this spirit meant 
Adam, as the Midrash further interprets Aquilu 
((Jen. IL xxi. 1; rightly explained by .last row, 
41 Dictionary.” *./*. is highly improbable; the 

reference is rather to Mirhacj or Metatron. who 
stands in Cod's presence (compare Tan., ed. Huber, 
i. 17), like the later Hebrew 1^*. 

Whether Creek words found in Talmud and Mid- 
rasli, other than those speeitieally stated to have been 
introduced by A on i la, really originated with him, as 
Kranss maintains, is more than doubtful. In Pales- 
tine there was little demand for a Greek Hible, in 
Habvlonia absolutely none at all. Therefore all Greek 
expressions found in Jewish writings must have 
emanated from popular usage and not from liter- 
ary sources. See Fl.AVirs Ci.kmkxk; Clementine 
Writings; Onkei.os ; Taroum. 

liiijunmui'iiv: Anger. Dr O nhrln ChaUlaim , imr»: Brail 
.1 >{uiin s lWiriniu- rsrUinni, iii Itra niauauia. vi. SCI rturn ' 
g.nm r m/.: Hlctinmmi. uakrlns i nul Akj/las, passim * s 
Kniiiss, Akjilas, in Fcstxrhrift zum So. ( irhurtstnac Stcin'- 
whnnth iv. pp. Us-]»M; Azariali d«>i Rossi, Mvor •Knauim 

1 "//.<>. .{a <*d„ m. >tl i tCJl (tin* list of literature given bv 
Srhiiror may be supplemented from Friedmann's hook): P.d'e 
liiiMinW, Mitthi ilunyai. i. 3«>- 40. 

L. G. 

AQUILINO, RAFFAELE : Italian apostate 
who renounced bis religion in 1545 — eight years be- 
fore the public burning of the Talmud in Rome 
( 1 553) — and who was one of those that denounced 
Hebrew books, as Steinsehneider deduces from a 
dedicatory passage in Aqiiilino's “Tmttato Pio.” 
The historian Joseph lm-Kohen, in his “‘Emek lia- 
Haka” (transl. Wiener, p. 89), says that there were 
three of these apostates: Ananeldi Foligno, Joseph 
Moro, and Solomon Komano. Joseph Moro was 
called Hlippo, and Solomon Romano took the name 
of Giovanni Hat tista Romano Eliano. It muv becon- 
jeetured that Aquilino was identical with the most 
wicked of the three. Ananel di Foligno. There 
has been ascribed to Aquilino a woi k"(referred to 
above) entitled -Trattuto Pio, nel quale si conten- 
g«mo (hiique A rticoli pi-rtineiiti alia Fede Christiana, 
contro rilebraiea Ostinazione. estratti dalle Sacro- 
s^mte Antiehe Scritiure." This was twice printed at 
1 esaro— in 1571 and in 1581. 

Aquilino seems also to have written a second anti- 
Je wish work, called “ Magen David** (MS. V rbin No 
ms in the Vatican Library), which some have sup' 
P. OS(, d t<> l»c identical with the book of Angelo Gab- 
" el< ; .."li",,! “Pella Ilrlmuru Me.liur- 

u <1.1 a Magheii Pavi.l Al.raliam.” Pesjiro. 1621 
Pv a deeree Of the Homan Catholic Clmreli. dated 
.larch 16. 1621. this hook was placed i n the Index 
StemselineKler.lonhts tlieidcntitv of the two works 


Bnu.iouRAriiY: ImUr IJhrnmm Prnhihitonim.it. 11. Rome, 
i7N»; Wolf, llihlhnhtrn llrhraa. iii. t>.»7: firatz. fJcsch.drr 
Jmlen , 3d eil.. ix. iSS-ViSJ W; Yogelslein mid Rieger, (Jcsrh. 
ilrrJuih,< in ii. 14t>: and esj>eeially Steirisrhneider, 

Lcth rntura Antijmlnirn in IJtnjua Italia mi. in Vc&xiUo 
litrarlitim . ISM. pj». ’Sl\ ft *fij. 

G. J. 

A QUIN (ealh d also Aquinas and Aquino), 
LOUIS-HENRI D*: Writer and translator of the 
seventeenth century : ^ »n of Piiii.icpe n'Aqrix. He 
was c< hi vertex! t<» Christ ianil v at Aquino in the king- 
dom of Naples. II*- left many works relating to the 
I Hebrew language and literature, among which were 
! a translation into Latin of the commentary on the 
j Hook of Esther by R. Solomon ben Isaac, with ex- 
tracts relating thereto from the Talmud and Yalkut 
( Paris. 102*2), and a Latin translation of the first four 
chapters of Levi ben Gerson’s commentary on the 
Hook of Job (Paris. 1023). 

Bibliography : St.-inx-hm-ider, Cat. Until, col. 738 

S. K. 


A QUIN, PHILIPPE D*: Hebraist; born at Car- 
pent ras about 1578: died at Paris in 1650. Early in 
life be left his native town and went to Aquino, 
where he became converted to Christianity and 
changed his name Mordccai or Mardocliee to Phi- 
lippe d Aquin. In 1010 lie went to Paris, and was 
appointed by Louis XIII. professor of the Hebrew 
language. He is mentioned among the accusers 
in the proceedings f«>r“ the crime of Judaism,” insti- 
tuted in 1017 against Concini, Marquis d’Ancre, and 
Ins wife Leonora Galigai, in whose household ho 
lmd occupied some subordinate position (Leon Kalin, 
**Lcs Juifs a Paris.” p. 40). The following is a list 
of bis works; (1) “Primigenie Voces, sen Radices 
Rrcvcs Lingua* Sancta* ” (Paris, 1020). (?) “Pirke 

Abut h, lenten the Itnhbuiorum, Hebraice cum Latina 
Vcrsiow* ” (Paris. 1020); a Hebrew -Italian edition, 
under the title ^Seiitcnze; Parabolc di Rabbini. 
Tradotti da Philippo Daquin,” appeared in the 
same year in Paris (si-c Steinschncider, “Monats- 
sell rift. ? lxiii. 417), and was reprinted in Paris in 
10*29. (3) “Dissertation du Tabernacle et du Camp 
des Israelites” (Pail*, 1023; 2d ed., 1024). (4) “In- 
terpretatio Arboris (Mblmlistica* ” (Paris, 1625). (5) 

“ Heliinat ‘Olam (L'Examcn du Monde)” of Yedaiah 
Hcdersi, Hebrew and French (Paris, 1G29). (6) 

“MaTirik lia-Ma*ar»*kct. Dictionarinm Hebraicum, 

( haldaicuni, Talmudico-Rabbinicum ” (Paris. 16*29). 
(7) “ Kina. Lacrima* in Obitnm Cardinalis de Bernlli ” 
Hebrew and Latin (Paris. 1029). (8) u nHD Vcte- 
rum Rabbinorun. in exponeudo Pentatciicho 31mli 
t redecam ” (Paris, 1020). 


If ° P- 1 4Q ? Kahn, q«< above ; Stoin- 

Ihimlhurh.Sn. ' We,n - n,hli ‘Wai>hisrhc* 

S. K. 


AQUINAS, THOMAS; Most eminent of the 
( hnstian theological philosophers of the Middle 
Ages; born 1227 at Aquino, kingdom of Naples; dital 
L* 4. Like his teacher Alliertus Magnus, Thomas 
made philosophy his favorite study, and sought to 
harmonize it with religion. “ All knowledge of prin- 
ciples naturally possessed by us.” he said, “comes 
from God, since God is the author of our nature, 
ihednine wjsdom possesses these principles in 
itsr-lf; therefore all that contradicts them is in 
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contradiction to t lie divine wisdom and can not pro- 
ceed from God” ("Contra Gentiles,” i. 7). 

Although, as a Dominican friar, Aquinas was not 
animated In* kindly feelings toward the Jews (see 
Out 1 maim, “ Das Yerhiilt niss des Thomas von Aquino 
zum Judenthum und /.ur Jiidisehen Literal nr,” pp. 
3 #■/ toy ; Geyraud, ** I/Antisemitisme et St. Thomas 
d’Aquin.” pp. 40 vt mf/.). he did not disdain to draw 
upon Jewish philosophical sources. His main work. 
“Summa Theologia*.” betrays a profound knowledge 
not only of the writings of Avieehron (Ibn Gabirol), 
whose* name he mentions, but of all Jewish philo- 
sophical works then existing. His theodicy is mod- 
eled after that of tin* Jewish philosophers, and his 
arguments can easily be referred to Jewish sources. 
Thus he gives live proofs of the existence of God, 
three of which are directly taken from Jewish phi- 
losophers. The first runs as follows: “It is clear 
that there are in this world things which are moved. 
Now, every object which is moved receives that 
movement from another. If the motor is itself 
moved, there must be another motor 

Proofs moving it, and after that j'ct another. 

of God’s and so on. But it is impossible to go 
Existence, on indefinitely, for then there would be 
no first motor at all, and consequently 
no movement” (“Contra Gentiles,” ii. 33). This 
proof is evidently taken from Maimonides, whose 
seventeenth proposition reads: “All that which is 
moved has necessarily a motor” ("Moreli.” ii. 10). 

Second proof: “We discern in all sensible things 
a certain chain of efficient causes. We find, how- 
ever, nothing which is its own efficient cause, for 
that cause would then be anterior to itself. On the 
other side, it is impossible to ascend from cause to 
cause indefinitely in the series of efficient causes. 

. . . There must therefore exist one self-sufficient, 
efficient cause, and that is God ” (“Contra Gent.” i. 
22). To this proof two Jewish sources seem to have 
contributed: Bahyu's “Duties of the Heart” (chap- 
ter on “Unity.” 5) and Maimonides’ “Moreh”(6th 
proposition, “Moreli,” ii. 16). 

The third proof runs: “We find in nature things 
which may he and may not he, since there are some 
who are born and others who die: they consequently 
can exist or not exist. But it is impossible that such 
things should live forever, for there is nothing which 
may he as well as not be at one time. Thus if all 
beings need not have existed, there must have been 
a time in which nothing existed. But, in that case, 
nothing would exist now; for that which does not 
exist can not receive life but from one who exists: 

. . . there must therefore he in nature a necessarily 
existent being.” This proof is based on Avicenna’s 
doctrine of a necessary and possible being, and is 
expounded by Maimonides, from whom it is proba- 
bly taken (see “Moreli,” ii. 19). 

In order to demonstrate God’s creative power, 
Thomas says: “ If a being participates, to a certain 
degree, in an * accident,’ this accidental property 
must have been communicated to it by a cause which 
possesses it essentially. Thus iron becomes incan- 
descent by the action of fire. Now, God is Iliso.wn 
power which subsists by itself. The being which 
subsists, by itself is necessarily one” (“Suimna 
Theol.” i. 44, art. 1). The idea is expounded more 


clearly by Babya in his “Duties of the Heart.” 
He says: “It is evident that all which exists in a 
thing as an accident must he received by the thing 
which has the accidental property only from one 
which already possesses it essentially, just as we see 
that the heat of the boiling water is communicated 
to it by the fin*, of which this heat is an essential. 

. . . And in the same way we may prove the unity 
of God. Since the unity which occurs in every 
creature is accide ntal (not essential), as we have de- 
monstrated, it must be derived from the essence of 
the efficient cause of all creatures ” (** Duties of the 
•Heart,” on “Unity,” 9). 

Thomas pronounces himself energetically against 
the hypothesis of the eternity of the world. But as 
this theory is attributed to Aristotle, he seeks to 
demonstrate that the latter did not express himself 
categorically on this subject. “The argument,” 
said he, “which Aristotle presents to support this 
thesis is not properly called a demonstration, but is 
only a reply to the theories of those ancients who 
supposed that this world had a beginning and wlio 
gave only impossible proofs. There are three rea- 
sons for believing that Aristotle himself attached 
only a relative value to this reasoning. . . .”(“Sum- 
ma Theologia?,” i. 45, art. 1). In this Thomas copies 
word for word Maimonides’ “Moreli,” where those 
reasons are given (i. 2, 15). 

Thomas, as a Christian, thinks it necessary to 
admit certain attributes which Maimonidesand other 
Jewish peripatetics reject; but in all bis reasoning 
on this subject the potent influence of Jewish theo- 
logical philosophy predominates. His theories on 
Providence, God’s omniscience, and the angels can 
he referred to Maimonides, and even his so-called 
original principle of individuation can easily be 
found in Jewish theological philosophy. - 

Aquinas’ doctrines, because of their close rela- 
tionship with those of Jewish philosophy, found 
great favor among Jews. Judali Romano (born 1236) 
translated Aquinas’ ideas from Latin into Hebrew 
under t lie title “Ma’amar ha-Mamsehalim,” together 
with other small treatises extracted from the “Contra 
Gentiles” (“Neged ha-Umot”). Eli Hobillo (1470) 
translated, without Hebrew title, the “Qmestiones 
Disputa tie,” “Qmvstio do Aninia,” his “De Animae 
Faeultutibus,” under the title “Ma’amar he Robot 
lm-Ncfesh,” (edited by Jcllinck) ; his “ De Universali- 
hus” as “Bc-Inyan ha-Kolel”; “Shaalot Ma’amar 
heNim/.a we-biMehut.” Abraham Nehemiali b. 
Joseph (1490) translated Thomas’ “Comnieiitarii in 
Metaphysicam.” According to Moses Alinosnino, 
Isaac Abravanel desired to translate the “ Quiestio 
de Spiritualihus .Creaturis.” Abravanel indeed 
seems to have been well acquainted with the philos- 
ophy of Thomas Aquinas, whom lie mentions in his 
work “MiTalot Elohim” (vi. 3). The physician 
Jacob Zalmlen (d. 1693) translated some extracts 
from the “ Summa Theologia? Contra Gentiles.” 


. MUmimiHI. 1AIS I i llllUl IliSSI (l€$ 1710010* V. 

Aquino zum Judeuthum und zur Jiidisehen Litcratur 
Gwttingen. ISM ; Jellinok*, Tlmma* von Aouino in tier Jol 
dischni Literal m\ LHpsir, 1H5I; Jounlain, La FhUwohie 
dr Saint, Thomas d'Ayuin. Paris. 1H5K; Stelnsehneider, 
} / chr - ( 4S.MS., Berlin, 1*0; Werner, Das Ldxn 
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Proyhetir <lr# Jttels: Haustiuvh. Die. Strlluny tie# Tloona* 
v. Ayuina 2 u Mninnniiihs. in ThmLQmirtnlM'hrift, Ixxxi. 
•Via. The ill’s! !hr«*e Iwwiks <>f flu* Sunnmt were translated into 
Heluvw •»>' Bishop Joseph i ianles, Rome, Pif>7. 

T. I. Bit. 

AR, nr AR MOAB : Occurs as follows in the 
Old Testament: Xum. xxi. 15, 28: Dent. ii. 9, 18, 
‘29: Isa. xv. 1. It is generally identified with the 
Ih-hrew “7/**’ (city), so that ‘*Ar Moab” would he 
“city of Moab,*’ a supposed ancient capital of the 
Moabites. But even if this interpretation be admis- 
sible in certain of the passages cited above, it would 
not be very appropriate in I)eut ; ii. 9. which reads: 
“Distress not the .Moabites, for I will not give thee 
of their land fora possession, because I have given 
Ar to the children of Lot for a possession ” : oragain, 
verse is. “Thou art to pass over through Ar. tin* 
coast (or the h«.nler) of Moab”; or. finally, verse 
*29: “The children of Esm which dwell in Scir, and 



(Af!-? Layers. “ Voyage i!‘Ei|>i<>ratinn i la Mer Mori*.”) 

the Moabites which dwell in Ar.” It is obvious that 
“Ar” here must stand cither for tin* land of Moab, 
or for the principal part of it: if, therefore, “Ar” 
were a city, it must here l>e used as representing 
the country It would be simpler, however, to re- 
gard Ar as the actual name of a country , and this 
is appropriate also in Isa. X v. 1, 2: Num. .xxi. 15 , 28. 
Note also that the Septuagiut translates Isa. xv. 1. 
u ij yiuajlm?* It is perhaps from this country that 


the capital of Moab (Habitat Moab) derives the name 
of Areopolis (“ Ononmstica Sacra,” edited by La- 
gardc, p. 277). 

Bibliography: Bulil, Geographic tier Alien Palilstina , pp. 
aia, 27a 


J. JR. 


F. Be. 


ARABAH ; The Hebrew word Arabah (rQ">y) de- 
| notes desert, step]**. With the article, it refers espe- 
cially to that extensive depression the center of which 
is marked by the Dead Sea. In some passages it is 
applied to the southern portion of this depression, 
namely*, that between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of 
Aka ball (Dent. i. 1, ii. 8); ju others to the northern 
part (Dent. iii. 17; Josh. xi. 2, 10; II Sam. iv. 7; 
II Kings xxv. 4; Ezek. xlvii. S); again, to the district 
east of the Jordan (Josh. xii. 1. 3), and also to the 
west (II Sam. ii. 29). The breadth varies from 3 to 14 
miles. The whole formation of this depression is one 
of the remarkable phenomena of the earth’s surface. 
At the northern end, north of the Sea of Galilee, the 
ground rises 5<M) feet above sea-level, then falls, with- 
in a distance of 1 18 miles, to 2.000 feet below it (the 
greatest depth of the Dead Seabed); then rises south 
of that sea to an altitude of 800 feet, and falls away 
gradually to the Gulf of Akabah. On both banks 
of the Jordan and in the neighborhood of springs 
(as, for instance, near Jericho) the Arahah is covered 
with a luxuriant vegetation, otherwise it consists of 
blinding white desert without a leaf. South of the 
Dead Sea. the Arabah is eoveml with sand, gravel, 
and boulders, and is traversed by ridges of sand- 
hills. The intense heat common to the whole de- 
pression, and which gives to the vegetation its trop- 
ical character, reaches in this section a degree that 
makes sojourn almost impossible. The old name 
El-Aralmh is still applied to the southern portion 
between the Gulf of Akabah and the watershed south 
of the Dead Sea; the northern portion is now called 
El-Ghor. 

Bibliography: G. A. Smith, Historic**? Geography of the Holu 
iMUiU pp. «NJ-7S4; BuhL, Geographic der Altcn PalUtstincu 
passim. 

J - JK - F. Bu. 

ARABAH. See Betii-Arabah. 

A *RA B ARCH, THE. See A lab arch. 

ARABIA : Peninsula lying between the main- 
lands of Africa and Asia. It is separated from Africa 
011 tlw south by the Bed Seaand on the north by the 
Sinai tic peninsula and the strip of land which in 
modern times lias been cut through for the Suez 
canal. On the south and southeast its shores are ' 
washed by the Indian Ocean, which has been con- ' 
stantly receding and allowing more of the land to 
emerge. On the cast it is separated from Persia by 
the Persian Gulf, and on the north is bounded by the 
Syrian desert, which is but a continuation of tlie great 
desert lying in the heart of Arabia itself. This 
desert is relieved by a number of oases, on which 
grow palms and tamarisks in abundance, providing 
f<x>d and shade for the Bedouins. Arabia has no 
rivers, but is artificially irrigated. The land outride 
the desert is very fertile, especially on the western 
side; it is known on this account as Arabia Felix. 
Arabia has an average width of 000 miles and a 
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length of about 1.200. Egress from the country is 
possible* by the two hind routes to the east and west; 
the eastern road leads into Babylonia and t lienee 
northward into Syria, the western into Egypt and 
thence southward, or directly north along the coast 
plain, which at some places furnishes an entrance 
into the interior of Palestine. 

— - — Biblical Data: Arabia is mentioned in the 
Bible in the following pas^agos ; Ezek. _\xvii. 21; 
Jer. xxv. 24//; Isa. xiii. 2<». xxi. 1:3; Jer. iii. 2; Nell, 
ii. 10. iv. 1. vi. 1: II Omni. ix. 14, xvii. 11, xxi. 
It), xxii. 1, xx vi. i. To the<e might be added the 
doubtful passages; .Ter. 1. .37: 1 Kings x. 15; Ezek. 

xxx. 5; .ler. xxv. 24//. An exainina- 
In Biblical timi of these. however, proves that 
Passages, the terms “AnthLr and “Arabians * 
are used in a number of senses. (I) 
In Jer. iii. 2 (“ In the ways hast thou sat for them, as 
the Arabian in the wilderness ami in Isa. xiii. 20 
(“Neither shall the Arabian pilch Ills tent there”) 

refVrcuec* is imuk- t<» the* rin*j lnai^nulin- Be- 

douin who looks for opportunities to plunder, or 
stops, here and there to cat the fat of the land. 
In neither case is this “ Arabian,” strictly speaking, 
an inhabitant of Arabia. The passage in Isaiah pre- 
supposes frequent incursions into Babylonia of the 
tout-dwelling Bedouins referred to in the Assyrian 
inscriptions. Sometimes, however, the Bedouins 
traveled in companies large enough to do serious in- 
jury. To such is reference made in II Chron. xvii. 
11, of whom Jehoshaphat exacts tribute, which they 
pay in nuns and goats— the gold and silver of a 
nomadic people. The home of these marauding 
bands is vaguely indicated by the phrase. “which 
were near the Ethiopians” (II Chron. 
Conflicts xxi. 10). They appear again in Jeho- 
with nun's reign, when, owing" to the weak- 
Arabs. ness of the kingdom, they are able to 
make an incursion and, after plunder- 
ing the land, escape with their booty. In Uzziah's 
reign they make a similar attempt, but with no suc- 
cess (II Chron. xxvi. 7). It would seem that these 
attacks were directed from the west, because the 
Arabians are named with the Philistines. 

(-) In the strict sense of the word, Arabia is men- 
tioned in Jer. xxv. 24a; but ihe addition, “All the 
kings of mingled multitude ** (“ Ereb ”), to the phrase, 
“all tin* kings of Arabia,” appears to be a ditto- 
graphy. F rom Arabia, gold and silver were sent to 
Solomon (II Clmm. ix. 4). and. in accordance with this 
passage, in its parallel (I Kings x. 5) ~ Ereb ” must be 
changed to “ Arab.” A similar change, suggested by 
Cornill. following Aqiiila, Syininachus, and thePcsh- 
itta, must be made in Ezek. xxx. 5 (Smend, on the pas- 
sage). where Arabia is mentioned in connection with 
Lud, Put, and Egypt. The classic passage is Ezek. 
xxvii. 21. where Arabia is referred to as one of the 
contributors to the wealth of Tyre. As in the other 
citations, “Arabia” here means only the northern 
part. It contributed lambs, rams, and goals; other 
district* in Arabia sent their share, 
Trade with Kedar, Sheba. and Eden sending lambs, 
Arabia. spices, gold. and precious stones. There 
is evidence that after and perhaps 
even during the Exile, Arabians made their fixed 
abode in Palestine. At the ix building of the walls 


they gave Xcheiniah much annoyance (Nch. iv.), 
particularly Gcshem. the Arabian (Xeh. ii. 1, 19).* 
Jer. 1. is a doubtful passage, but it can hardly 
refer to the Arabians. One other might be men- 
tioned. In the Elijah story (I Kings xvii. 4). ravens 
(“orelum") bring food to the prophet. The Talmud 
(Hill. 5//) reports an interesting discussion, wherein 
itis suggested that “ ‘orebim ” might be the name 
of men (Judges vii. 25), or perhaps men of a certain 
locality, this of course implying the reading “Ara- 
bians.” And despite the fact that, all the ancient 
versions read “ravens,” the reading “Arabians” or 
Bedouins ” is still a possibility. The hiding- place 
of Elijah lay directly in the path of tin* bands who, 
in ihe period of drought, would have reason to 
remain near a brook (I Kings x. vii. 0). 

(•*3; In later times “Arabian” signifies the more 
restricted Xabataan. II Mace. v. 8 mentions Aretas, 
prince of the Arabians, who is known from other 
sources to have been a Nabataean. The same restric- 
tion appli<-s to the New Testament (Gal. i. 17 iv So- 
il Cor. xi. 32). 

The Arabians are mentioned also on the Assyrian 
inscriptions with the same ambiguity (Bedouins or 
Arabians) as in the Hebrew sources, 
Arabs in being variously given as “Aribu,” 
Assyrian “Arubu,” “Arabi,” or even “Arbi.” 

In- They are first found in the days of 
scriptions. Shalmaneser II. In a battle fought 
in 854 at Karkar, Gindibi the Arabian, 
with bis 1,000 camels, took part. Tiglath -pileser 
III. makes an invasion into Arabia, and among 
others who pay homage and tribute are found the 
two queens, Zabibe and Samsi. In Sennacherib’s 
reign the “tent-dwelling” Arabs have moved north- 
ward and. in -conjunction with the Aranii and the 
Kaldi, make trouble for the king. Ilis son and suc- 
cessor, Esurhaddon, defeats them at Bazu. They 
are by no means destroyed, however* for they are 
still found in the empire in the reign of Asurbanipal. 

The constant migration of the hordes from central 
Arabia into Babylonia, and thence along the Eu- 
phrates into Palestine, lias been going onatall times, 
as appears from the Bible and the inscriptions. The 
episode of Abraham's journey is but one 9tage. 
From Arabia the wanderers poured into Babylonia 
ami settled there. Pressure from Arabia dispersed 
them and they wandered north. On the west the 
Arabs entered Egypt and went south into Yemen and 
Al>\ ssinia. It is quite probable that Semitic cus- 
toms, mythology, and national traits were carried in 
successive stages from central Arabia to the other 
parts where Semites were found. Ilom- 
Arabiaas mel, von Kremor, and Guidi assume 
Home that Mesopotamia was the original 
of th^ home of the Semite ; but, as lias been 
Semites, pointed out by Do GBjc, agriculturists 
and inhabitants of mountains never 
become nomads. The reverse is often true. Sayce, 
Sprengen and Schrader favor Arabia. Schrader 
points out that on mythological, historical, geograph- 
ical, and linguistic grounds Arabia must be the 
starting-point of Semitic culture. Noldeke suggests 
Africa as the original home of the Semites— a view 
adopted by Brinton, Jastrow. and Barton; but this 
m nowise conflicts with Arabia as the Semitic center 
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in Asia (see Skmitks. and Barton. “Semitic Origins. 7 ’ 
oil. i., New York, 1901). 

r. J h . G. B. L. 


Settlement of the Jews : In the history of the 

Jews of Arabia three epochs may be noticed: (1) 
The pie Islamic period; (*2) Mohammed’s lifetime; 
and ( J) the period from Mohammed's death to the ex- 
pulsion of Jews from the peninsula. 

Pre-Islamic Period: Nothing certain is known as 
to the time of .Jewish immigration into Arabia: 
but from various passages in the Mishnah (Slnih. vi. 
0; Ohalot xviii. 10) may be inferred the existence of 
Jewish settlements)!! northern Arabia ( Hijaz) short iy 
after the destruction of the Second Temple. There 
is no doubt that whatever civilization existed in 
these parts in the first six centuries of the present 
era was fostered by the Jews. Thev evidently 
brought some knowledge of the Bible, the. Talmud, 
and the prayer-book with them; but it does not ap- 
pear that regular study had found a home among 
them, nor <li<J they produce any rabbinic authority 
lu-yontl t liose so consider*-*! by Mohammedan au- 
thors. Yet Ibis sufficed to give them a much higher 
moral standing than that of their Arab neighbors. 

1 he Jews not only tilled the soil and reared palm- 
giovcs, but were also skilled armorers and jewelers. 
Outwardly they hardly differed from the Arabs, 
whose customs they adopted, not only in the matter 
of tribal life, but also in other respects. From ex- 
tensive lists of names it is seen that* typically Jewish 
or Biblical names were in the minority. Even the 
names of the tribes are purely Arabic, and ofTer 
hardly any clue to their origin. 

Although the settlement of the Jews did not ex- 
tend further south than the town of Medina, the 
spread of their religion was not eon- 
Early tilled to that district. The accounts 
Accounts, of this are rather fantastic and in- 
clude the following: When Abu Iva- 
rib the last of the Tobba kings of Yemen, besieged 
j nthrib (the ancient name of Medina), be was per- 
suaded by two rabbis (to whom later sources give 
the names of Ka‘ab and Asad) not only to raise the 
siege, but also to adopt the Jewish creed. Taking 
the two rabbis with him. he converted his army anil 
subsequently his people; but it was not till the time 
of Du Nu was (sixth century) that Judaism was 
more widely spread in Yemen. 


.Irwish colonics were probably to be found iu.the 
whole northwestern coast line: but only a few are 
know" to history. These were at Talma, Fa, Ink, 
khuibar \\ adi al-Knra. and in the immediate vi- 
ennty of Medina. It was in the last-named place 
that Jews lived m large numbers, forming three 
tribes, viz., the powerful Bami Kainnkn, in the 
north of the town, where they possessed a market 
named alter them: the Kami al-Nadhir. who were 
their neighbors, ami the Kami Kuraiza, who occu- 
pied the eastern suburbs. The last two' tribes 
. claimed their descent from the family 
Mediman of Aaron, and therefore styled them- 
Jews. selves Al-Ivahinan (the two Priests). 
, .. Besides building villages, all three 

tribes constructed a number of forts, which afforded 
them protection during the numerous feuds of the 


Arab tribes. Through recent discoveries of inscrip- 
tions the names of several “kings 77 of tribes have 
been unearthed, and Glaser has arranged them chron- 
ologically in the following order: falmay. Hanaus 
(Al-Aus), Tsil may, Lawdan, Talmay. 

Such was the posh ion of the Jewsin North Ara- 
bia, when, about the year 300. two Arab t lilies, the 
Bami al-Khazraj and Al-Aus, moving northward 
with the stream of immigrants from the southern 
shores, found habitations in the environs of Medina. 
Like the Jews, the intruders lniilt a number of cas- 
tles for themselves and sought to insure their own 
safety by making allies of the former. Peaceful 
times had, however, gone forever. The Arab histo- 
rians— the sole source regarding these events— con- 
sider the acts of violence committed by one of the 
Jewish tribes to lie the cause of the outbreak of 
hostilities; but this is only natural. Following their 
report it is learned that part of tin* Banu al-Khazraj 
had settled in Syria under the sovereignty of the 
Ghassanide prince Abu Jubaila. Malik, chief of 

file Mediman Khazrajftes. Invoked Ills aid the 

Jewish oppressors. Glad of the opportunity, he 
| marched with an army toward Medina, whereupon 
the Jews retired to their castles. Pretending to be 
engaged in an expedition against Yemen, he assured 
them of his peaceful intentions, and invited them to 
a banquet in bis camp. Those who availed them- 
selves of the invitation were assassinated, and the 
murderers seized their wives and children. The 
fate of the unhappy victims was bewailed in elegies 
by the Jewess Sarah and by another poet, whose 
name is not known. 

d he only revenge taken by the Jews was to man- 
ufacture an uncouth effigy of the traitor, which they 
are said to have placed in their synagogue — a most 
unlikely place— where they showered blows and 
curses on it. This, if true, would enable one to 
form some idea of their intellectual status, and would 
seem to show that, in spite of their religious views 
they shared their neighbors’ belief in magic. That 
Arabs regarded such punishment as effective can 
be proved by occurrences which took place even in 
Islamic times; but compare IIamax in Baud. Lit. 

After this event, which considerably weakened the 
power of the Jewish tribes, nothing is heard of their 
affairs for about a century, except that thev took 
part in the quarrels of the two , Arab clans with 
whom they intermarried, and that they fought occa- 
sionally on both sides. 


in me middle oi tiie sixth century there flourished 
tlie Jew Nunau'nl b. Aoiya, who lived i„ |,i s castle 
AI-Ablafc in Taiina, eight (lavs’ jour* 
Samau al nev north of Medina. “ More, faithful 
t>. Adiya. than Al-Samaii’a) ” became a prover- 
bial saying. The following is the 
circumstance which gave rise to it : When the fa- 
mons poet Imr nl-Kais fled from the Ivins Al-Mun- 
dlnr of Hira, he confided his daughter and his treas- 
ures to the can. of his friend Sainau’al. Al-Mundhir 
icsiegcd AI-Ablak, and haring captured a son of 
Samau al, threatened to kill him unless his father 
gave up the t reasures of his friend. This Samau’al 

before 1,/° <K his 500 to ^ slaughtered 

tl e ini’ ( T? ,n prefcrence - Samau’al alluded to 
the incident in verse, thus securing for liimself a 
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’ place among’ the ancient Arab poe.ts. Of oilier Jew- 
ish contemporaneous poets the best known is Ai. 
Haw mx Anr al-IIikaik, wlio competed in poetic 
improvisation witli another prominent Arab min- 
strel. 

Mohammed’s Lifetime: The second period in the 
history of the Jews in Arabia, viz., the rise of 
Islam and its effect- on their fate, may now be con- 
sidered. When the news spread that a Meccan 
prophet had arisen who endeavored to replace pa- 
ganism by a monotheistic belief, the enreosity of 
the Jews was naturally aroused. Their own polit- 
ical prestige had by that time declined to such an 
extent that they were daily exposed to acts of vio- 
lence from their pagan neighbors. They looked 
forward to the advent of a Messiah: and Moslem 
historians, chronicling these hopes, point vaguely to 
Mohammed. About this time, ambassadors from 
Mecca arrived in order to learn the Medinian Jews’ 
opinion of the new prophet. The report which 
they are supposed to have brought throws very 
little light on this subject. On the other hand, the 
curiosity of the Jews was so great that they could 
not rest, but sent one of their chiefs fo Mecca to as- 
certain what they had to hope for or to-fear. Mo- 
hammed was plied, directly or through an inter- 
mediary, with questions; but with no satisfactory 
results. Probably, as long as he lived in Mecca, the 
Jews thought but little of the whole movement; in- 
deed. there was little prospect of Islam ever assum- 
ing large proportions in Medina. 

Notwithstanding all that is related about Moham- 
med’s having used the Medinian Jews as a source of 
information, their share in the actual building-up of 
Islam was but small. When Mohammed came to 
live among them, the essential portions of the faith 
had already been created. Such learning as he owed 
to Jews he had acquired at a much earlier period, 
probably in Syria. It was only natural, however, 
that Mohammed should he anxious to win the Jews 
over; hut, being afraid of their intellectual superior- 
ity, lie wished to accomplish this by intimidation 
rather than by persuasion. His first step was to ad- 
vise the Medinians, who invited him to take up his 
abode with them, and dissolve tlieir alliances with the 
Jews. The seemingly friendly attitude toward the 
Jews, that ho at first assumed, ‘and to which lie gave 
expression in the treaty that lie concluded with the 
Medinians, was but a stratagem. As soon as he per- 
ceived that they did not feel inclined to make ad- 
vances. he covered them with abuse: this can he 
seen in the Medinian portions of the Koran. Observ- 
ing that they remained obstinate, lie 
Mohammed, proceeded to crush them as soon as 
Crushes his political power had become strong 
the Jews, enough to enable him to do so with 
impunity. lie commenced l>v expel- 
ling the Banu Kainuka. who retired to Adraat in 
the north. Subsequently he ordered the assassina- 
tion of the poet, Ka'ab b. al-Ashraf. chief of the 
Banu al-Nadhir, who, by his verses, had incited the 
Meccans to revenge the defeat they had suffered at 
Badr. In the following year, to retrieve the disas- 
ter of the Mo*in m anna ’at Uhud. the whole tribe 
Al-Nadhir was expelled. Their expulsion formed 
the burden of an elegy by the Jewish poet Al-Sam- 


mak. Finally, the Banu Kuraiza were besieged, 
and on tlieir surrender were put to death by "Mo- 
hammed. They numbered upward of seven hun- 
dred. and included the chiefs Ka‘ab b. Asad and 
Hukaik; their women and children were distributed 
among the Moslems. 

Mohammedan authors have -much to say about 
the Jewish apostate, Abd Allah ben Salaiu. who is 
supposed to have become a follower of the prophet 
soon after the entry of the latter into Medina: but 
from more reliable sources it is. gat liemi that the 
apostasy did not take place till shortly before Mo- 
hammed's death. Only a little of what Mohammed 
learned from this man appears in the Koran; hut 
much more is given in the “Iladith,” the traditional 
supplement to this hook. 

Lastly earn e the turn of the Jews of Khaihar to 
he attacked. After an unsuccessful fight they, as 
well as those of Fadak, Taiina. and Wadi-al-Kura, 
surrendered. Being more skilled agriculturists than 
the Arabs, Mohammed permitted them to stay on 
the condition that they hand over one-half of their 
harvests to the Moslem authorities. But they lived 
in dread of ultimate expulsion; and this state lasted 
till Mohammed’s death. His successor, Abu Bul^r. 
also found it well to continue the same policy, from 
which the Moslem commonwealth derived consider- 
able benefit. Omar, however, fearing that the dan- 
ger Islam might undergo through continual contact 
with Jews would be greater than tlieir material use- 
fulness, drove them out of the country, and they 
left for Syria. For the history of the Jews in 
Arabia after Mohammed see Aden, San‘aa, Yemen. 
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In Rabbinical Literature: Both the land 

and the people of Arabia were familiar to the Jews 
of Palestine and Babylonia; and the notices of the 
Arabians, as gives in the Talmuds and the Mid- 
rashim. are among the most valuable and reliable 
data extant concerning the pre-Islamic Arabians. 

The Arabians are designated by the Jews 
and more rarely the latter name being 

used principally to indicate the inhabitants of the 
desert (M. K. 24 a) to emphasize their kinship to 
the Jews (Shah. ll*f). In Babylonia the Arabians 
were also known by the name of XJp'D (“Tnyite”), 
after the great Arabian tribe of the Tayitcs; and the 
Hebrew transliteration with y is based upon a popu- 
lar etymology which connected this Arabic name 
A\itli nvo and nyn (“to wander,’’ “to wander 
about’'). By the term “Arabians” the Jewish 
sources sometimes also indicate the Nabatieans, the 
Aramai zed Arabians, although the word “Naba- 
t;ean ” is also found. 

It is impossible to tell to what extent the Arabian 
peninsula was known to the Jews during the first 
live centuries of the common era. With the excep- 
tion of a passage in ‘Erubin 19/*, the Talmud und 
the Midrash speak of Arabia in a general wav, 
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without mentioning any particular locality. As re- 
gards tin; passage Lam. H. iii. T, it is doubtful 
whether “Sugar” (thus in Huber's 
The Land, edition) is the name of a place at all. 

although Arabia has towns bearing 
the names of ** Sajur ” and “Niwajir.” It is evident, 
front a remark in the Tosefta (Her. iv. 16) and the 
Midnish (Gen. H. lx.wiv. 16). that the Arabs traded 
only in skins and naphtha, and .not in spiecs and 
sweet scented stall's, and that southern Arabia must 
therefore have been altogether unknown to the Jews 
of Palestine. 

The Arabs are spoken of as typical liomads. A 
very ancient source (Ohalot xviii. 10) speaks of 
their tents as unstable abodes, because the occu- 
pants wandered about from one place to another. 
Thus the settled Araiucaus looked down with con- 
tempt upon. the Arabs, to whom, about the year TO, 
the phrase “contemptible nation ” (n^SC* nC1N)came 
to be applied (Kct. 664); and even in later times it 
was regarded as most humiliating for a woman to 
marry an Arab (5er. Ned., end). Concerning the 
gods of the Arabs, mention is made ( Ab. Zarah 
11^) of the idol Naslira (or Nishrn), a deitv revi*red 
by the tribes of both the south and the north (see 
W ellhausen. “Reste Arabiselien Ileident limns, ” 2d 
ed., p. 23. and the literature eited there). The pas- 
sage states that this god’s temple was open the year 
romid; and it is further recorded that the “hajj*|an- 
nual pilgrimage] of the Tayites ” ('JT'tyi Xnin) was 
not sdu-avs heh! upon the Mine date, nr (according 
to Ihishi) not regularly every year. A peculiar 
religious custom is mentioned (Yer. Ta‘an. ii. 054* 
Midnish Jonah, in Jellinek. " H. H.” i. loo, all( j 
Ta’anit 16//). Tin* tribes are also especial lv char- 
act eri/ed as being given to immoral excesses; and 
the proverb runs that “the Arabs are guilt v of nine- 
t i*nt hs of all the immorality in the Avorid ” (Kid 
4%; Esther H. [i.,3], however, lias “Alexandria” in 
place of “Arabia,” and assigns to the Ishmaelitcs 
bine measures ot “stupidity ” [rnu’DD]). 

In a passage badly mutilated by censors (Shab. 
lln) Abba Alika (Hub), who lived about the first 
half of the third century, remarks that he would 
rather he ruled by an Ishnmelite than by a Homan 
and by a Roman rather than by a Parsec. A cen- 
„ tnry later, however, conditions seem 

Habits and to have changed for the worse. It is 
Customs known (bat in the first, half of the 
of the fourth century the Arabs seized the 
People. lands of both Jewish and nnn-Jewish 
inhabitants of Pumbedita, and com- 
pelled the rich proprietors to make out deeds of sale 
to them (IV IV 16*4). Similar conditions at that 
tune prevailed at Nehardea, where it was unsafe to 
leave cattle unguarded in the fields because the 
Arabs (Bedouins) that frequented the district stole 
whatever was within their r.-aeh </4. Mm). Interest- 

i ' ,so : lls l ‘ , ' arin - tilt- life Of tho Arabs, an- 

il... allusions m tlu- Misl.nah to “tin caldron of the 
Arabs I,v ls meant „„ improvised fireplace 

fi-r Inking. and which eonsisted of a cavity, lined 
with day in the ground (Men. v. 9; Kelim' v. 10) 

t “ Ia,< ' r '**•*'• ‘•hh-f foial of the Arabs 

• enns to -!..\c consisted of meat (Hub 394) 

As to the garb of the Arabs, the Mishnah states 


(Sliah. vi. 6; set* Kashi’s reference to the passage, 
p. 65//) that it was already then the custom for 
women — even for Jewesses living in Arabia — when 
they went out-of-doors, to cover the entire face, ex- 
cept tin* eyes, with a veil. In their journeys in the 
desert the men, too, used a face cloth, about an ell 
square, as a protection from the Hying sand (M. K. 
24//; Mishnah Kelim xxix. 1; compare commentary 
of Hai (Sunn). Among the Jews, however, this cov- 
ering of the face was customary only as a sign of 
mourning (M. K. /./•.). There Avas, furthermore, a 
difference between the sandals of the Arabians and 
those of the Arameans, the latter being provided 
with an easy lacing arrangement, whereas the for- 
mer were bound firmly to the feet with leather 
thongs (Shab. 112//; Yci>. 162//; compare Ilananeel 
on the passage in Shah., which is also cited in Arnk, 
• v - r - ed. Kohnt, iii. 436//). Of the 
Weapons, arms of the Arabs little is said in rab- 
binical literature. Their usual weapon 
on their travels through the desert was the spear 
(IV IV i4//); and a small shield is mentioned as hav- 
ing been also used in mock combats (Kelim xxiv. 1). 
Another Arabian custom noted in the Talmud is 
that of wrapping meat in the skin of the animal and 
carrying it home on the shoulders from the slaugh- 
ter -houses (Pes. 65//). Mention is also made of the 
wonderful faculty the Arabs were held to possess, 
of ascertaining, by merely smelling tin* ground, how 
far removed they Avert* from a springer other source 
of water (IV IV 73//). 

Tlie Arabs are represented in Jewish sources as 
magicians and idolaters of the lowest type. An au- 
thority of the third century relates that he himself 
witnessed an Arab slaughter a sheep in order to 
make predictions from its liver (Lam. R., introduc- 
tion, xxiii.). Another source of about the same pe- 
riod notes that the Arabs worshiped the dust that 
remained clinging to their feet (B. M. 
Religion 864). In regard to the language of 
and the Arabs, Jewish sources contain 
Language, more than twelve “Arabic” words, 
expressly designated as such, which 
have been collected by Brail, not all of which, how- 
e\er, are really Arabic. Tims, for Instance, for 
(nnla, “boy T (Gen. R. xxxvi., beginning), is given 
the Arabic Vo//i7; for pat fa, “youth” (z7/. l.xxxvii.), 
Arabic, futttn ; Avliile the other Avords mlitit, “rob- 
bery, * xnkknta, “ prophet.” and others, are originally 
Aramaic words used by the Nabataeans. Ollier 
words. again, like t/ttbht, “ram,” hihati\ “to rob,” can 
not be found either in the Amine or in any dialect 
of the Aramaic, and can only refer to the dialect of 
Arabian Jews. Sec Isiimael and Rabba bar bar 
Hana. 
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ARABIAN" NIGHTS : Popular name of a col- 
lection of tales written in Arabic under the title “ Alf 
Lailat wa Lailali ” (One Thousand and One Nights), 
mid rendered familiar to all Europe bv Galland’s 
r reneh adaptation of i 703-1717. The ‘constituent 
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elements of the collection vary in different editions; 
Burton’s edition, which is the conipletcst, contains 
more than 230 stories, many of which include other 
stories, making the total not far short of 400. 
Joseph Jacobs, in an introduction to a reprint of 
Lane's edition (London, 1800), suggested that 'these 
stories mav he divided into four successive strata: 
(Da Persic-Indian nucleus consisting of Indian tales 
translated into Pahlavi at the same time ns similar 
collections of tales — Baui.aam and Bn>rAi and Sind- 
bad — was adapted during the reign of C'lmsrncs 1. 
(531 -TO); this is set in a framework of local Persian 
origin; (2) an Arabic adaptation made at the court 
of Harun-al Bashid in the ninth century, under 
the patronage of the Barmecides, by Abu Abdallah 
Mohammed al-Jahshiyari ; (3) additions made in 
Cairo between the twelfth century and the fifteenth, 
and final redaction there which gave the whole col- 
lection an Egyptian tom*; (4) additions found only 
in Galland's translation, including “AH Baba,” 
“Aladdin,” and “Prince Alnnad,” which have been 
traced to the recital of a native Christian of Aleppo, 
named Hanna, who visited Paris in 1700. The Jew- 
ish interest in the “Arabian Nights” connects itself 
with the first and third of these sections. 

I)c Goeje has suggested that the framework story 
of the whole collection, in which the queen Sliah- 
razad averts execution by telling tales for one thou- 
sand and one nights, is the same story 
Based as that of the Biblical book of Esther, 
on Book of Shahrazad, in the Persian tradition, is 
Esther. the mother-in-law of Ahasuerus, who 
in the Biblical story also beguiles his 
nights by having tales read to him; Ins wives also 
hold office only for one night, until Esther obtains 
a more secure tenure. M. de Goeje thinks that the 
“Arabian Nights” preserves a more original form of 
the story, as the writer of the Bible narrative has 
modified the fate of Esther’s co-wives. 

F. Perlcs, in a series of papers contributed to 
“ Mona tssch rift ” (xxii.), has pointed out that sever- 
al of the stories of the “Arabian Nights” — mainly 
those taken from the Cairene additions — deal with 
Jewish topics or are derived from Jewish sources. 
Y. Cliauvin, in a special treatise on the Egyptian 
recension of “One Thousand and One Nights” 
(Brussels, 1S99), has suggested that these Jewish 
tales and others were introduced by one of the last- 
redactors, a converted Jew, probably the author of 
the “Story of a Man of Jerusalem.” sometimes at- 
tributed to Abraham, son of Maimouides. The Jew- 
ish tales themselves are probably extracted from 
a work of a Jewish convert to Islam, Wahb mx 
Mt'NAimiu (G3S-73S), entitled “Jewish Matters.” 

The following are the tales of the “Arabian 
Nights” that appear from several investigations to 
be from Jewish sources. The numbers 
Tales from are those in AY. F. Kirby's eompara- 
Jewish. live list given in all forms of Burton’s 
Sources, edition; the letters in parentheses re- 
fer to the identifications by Perlcs: 

22. Ala Al-Pin Abu Al-Slminat. 

41. Ali Shah and Zumurrud. 

52. Devout Israelite (F.). 

114. Angel of Death and the Proud King. 

115. Angel of Death and the Kicli King. 


116. Angel of Death and the King of the Cliihlreu 
of Israel. 

117. Izkander (Alexander the Great) and the Poor 
Folk. 

119. Jewish Kadli (Kadi) and His Pious Wife (A.). 

122. Devout Tray -Maker and His Wife (J.). 

126. The Moslem Champion. 

127. The Christian King's Daughter. 

128. Prophet and Providence (C.). 

130. Island King and Pious Israelite. 

132. Queen of Serpents: (n) Adventures of Bulu- 
kuia; (b) Story of Jamslmh. 

133 gg. The Seventh Voyage of Sindhad. 

136. Jiidarniid His Brethren. 

137. A jib and Gliarib. 

155. Ilassan of Bassorah. 

161 k. The Blind Alan and 1 lie Cripple (G.). 

163. Abdallah the Fisherman. 

168. Abdallah ibn Fazil and His Brothers. 

183 a. Haruii al-Kasehid and Tichfat al-Culoub. 

190. Story of Ali Cogin (K. — one of Galland’s 
additions). 

203. Sultan of Yemen ami His Three Sons. 

256. Story of Abdallah (E.). 

Besides these stories, there are several others ob- 
viously inserted by the same hand’ Thus, the whole 
collection from 114 to 132 appears to be by the hand 
of Walil) ibn Munabbih, while “The Blind Alan and 
the Cripple” (101 k.) is part of a section of eighteen 
stories which are all told together under the title of 
“King Jali'ad of Hind.” Altogether some forty- 
five stories— nearly one-ninth of the whole — can l>e 
traced to this Jewish editor of the Cairene edition, 
and Cliauvin suggests that fifteen others were in- 
serted, though not written, by him. 

One of the tales can be traced to the Cairene re- 
daction b\ r a reference to Jewish customs. In the 
“ Ensorcclled Prince” (2 1>) the Peri transforms the fish 
of different colors into the former inhabitants of the 
city, the yellow fish being turned into Jews because 
the Jews of Egypt wore yellow badges, owing to 
the pact of Omar (see Bapoe). 

BIBLIOORaphy : Perlcs, Rahhinisehc Hagan das in 1,001 Nacht , 
In Monatssehrift, xxii.; De (ioeje. Thousand and One 
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1MW) ; Israel Levi, In Rev. Et. Juires, xxxix. 141-143 (re- 
view of Cliauvin). For parallel with Testament of Solomon , 
S4H. 1 Jew. Quart. Rcr. xi. 14. See also aiukar. 

J. 

ABABIC- JEWISH PHILOSOPHY, General 

View of: So thoroughly were the writings of 
Arabic-speaking Jews influenced by what may be 
termed Alosaism, that it is necessary to bear this 
constantly in mind when considering the peculiar 
contribution of these Jews to the history of philos- 
ophy. Alosaism from its outset could scarcely claim 
to be called a philosophy. It was, in the most 
pointed sense of the word, a religion of law. If, 
as is quite leasonable, the Decalogue be accepted as 
the oldest portion of the Biblical canon — as* the re- 
ligious backbone, so to speak, of Alosaism— it be- 
comes evident at once that a moral Will speaks 
therein with the “categorical imperative.” The 
Alosaie religious system was therefore neither the 
product of cold intellect like the Greek religious 
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philosophy, nor an anient emotional evolution like 
Brahmanism or Buddhism; nor was it the result 
of over-subtle cogital ionlike the teaeh- 
Mosaism iugs of Confucius mid Zoroaster. It 
a System consisted of the imperative commands 
of of an Omnipotent Will speaking in 
Mandates, mandatory aeeents. The religions Of 
intellect addressed their followers in 
the subjunctive; emotional religions in the opta- 
tive; Mosaism, a Will- or Law religion, admonished 
its believers in terse, unconditional imperatives. 

The sacred writings of no nthei of the great relig- 
ions contain so little speculative reflection as the Old 
Testament ; and if it he true that all religion is bnt 
imperfect philosophy — that is, philosophy in the 
guise of sentiment. (Sehleiermaeher), mid never in 
the form of the concept (Hegel) — then Mosaism 
atTords a most imperfect system of metaphysics. 
History (Genesis as an attempt at the history of the 
world; Exodus ns a national history, etc.), poetry 
(Deborah’s Song, the Psalms, and the Prophetical 
writings), together with jurisprudence (Leviticus) — 
these are the vital elements in Mosaism. There is no 
room for philosophy. The philosophical tinge in the 
two books of the canon. Job and Ecclesiastes, is dis- 
tinctly due to foreign influences: the former plunges 
immediately into the angelology and demonology 
of Parseeism, and the latter is dyed in the somber 
lines of the Hellenism of Alexandria. 

Still more practical evidence of the aversion of 
Mosaism to philosophy is afforded by the fact that, 
when Jewish Hellenism in Alexandria evolved not 
only such fitful stars of small magnitude as Aristaeus 
ami Aristohulns. bnt also a great and enduring lu- 
minary like Philo, it was rudimentary Christianity 
that blossomed forth in response to the Jewish-Hel- 
lenic doctrine of the Logos: Judaism remained en- 
tirely uninfluenced by the Philonic 
Position philosophy. This accounts for the fact 
of that Maimonides— the sole Jewish phi- 

Philo, losopher of the Middle Ages with a full 
appreciation of the historical sequence 
of his faith— knew as little of the existence of Philo 
as of the works of Josephus. Indeed, all medieval 
Judaism may he said to have remained in ignorance 
of Philo, tin* only philosopher produced by ancient 
Judaism, and the greatest one down to the present 
time, Spinoza alone excepted— a circumstance all the 
more significant when contrasted with the assiduous 
development of the historical sense in other fields. 
Even with Philo himself philosophy was not indig- 
enous: it was a product imported from other climes; 
for Philo was absolutely dependent upon Plato, just 
as Maimonides and all Arabic-Jewish philosophers, 
with the exception of Ibn Gabirol, were upon Aris- 
totle. 

The explanation of this remarkable phenomenon 

the cold and almost hostile attitude of Judaism, as a 
religion, toward philosophy — maj'per- 
Authori- Imps he found in the- fact that every 
tative religion based upon law is thereby nec- 
Nature of cssarily authoritatiye in its utterances. 
Mosaism. Hie Jews did not need to speculate 
upon theorigin of all things. The Bab- 
ylonian legend of the creation was presented to them 
in Genesis as a dogma, us an unquestionable article 


of faith. All other religious systems had to think out 
for themselves a foundation for the world; in Juda- 
ism one was ready to hand. Thus, what elsewhere 
was the aim and object of all speculative philosophy 
— the account of the origin of the universe — was in 
Judaism posited at the very beginning of the Bible. 

One other fact remains to be mentioned ;' nameh\ 
that of all ancient religions Mosaism was the only 
optimistic one. All the others glorified death; Mo- 
saism was alone in extolling life: D^ril mrQh 
“Choose life” (Dent. xxx. 19); “ keep my statutes 
. . . which if a man do, lie shall liv<£ in them” 
(Lev. xviii. 5). While pessimistic religions pro- 
claimed as their watchword, “Choose death, choose 
non-existence ” (Nirvana), Mosaism, on the contrary, 
never ceased to enjoin, “Choose life.” “Serve the 
Lord with gladness, come before His presence with 
singing.” joyously exhorts the Psalmist (Ps. c. 2) ; “ I 
shall not die, hut live,” he exults in the delirium of 
luippy existence (Ps. cxviii. IT). Buddhism was a 
religion of commiseration ; Mosaism, one that shared 
the happiness and joy of all living creatures. Such 
j a religion, whose God surveyed all creation with sat- 
isfaction, and emphasized each successive stage with 
the exclamation “It is good,” “It is very good,” 
needed no philosophy, and therefore produced none. 
All philosophy originates either in a puzzled incom- 
prehensibility of things (t~i to flavfia&iv, as Aristotle 
says) or in a deep dissatisfaction with the existing 
arrangement of the world. Neither of these motives 
obtained with the Jews; for them there 
Optimistic was neither theoretical impulse nor 
Character practical inducement. For them, ac- 
of k no wl edging revelation as they did, 

Mosaism. there existed no mystery as to the or- 
igin of the universe; nor was there 
anything in its government crying out for improve- 
ment. Their faith, on the one hand, and their ex- 
emplary fortitude in life, on the other— in short, their 
native optimism— sealed for them all the sources of 
philosophy. Thus there was never an original Jew- 
ish philosophy, but only, as with Philo, a Ilclleno- 
Jewish, or, as in the Middle Ages, an Arabic- Jewish, 
philosophical system. 

In the Arabic- Jewish philosophy four, distinct 
types or tendencies may he discerned, all, however, 
dependent upon Greek models. 

(1) The first of these is the rabbinical Kixlam (the- 
ology or science of the word), appearing first with 
Saadia, attaining its highest, point with Maimonides 
in literary development, and with Hasdai Crescas in 
speculative attainment, and sinking with Joseph 
Albo to t he level of mere pulpit-rhetoric. The scien- 
tific models for this school were, among Arabian 
philosophers, the Motazilites (who denied all limiting 
attributes of the Deity, and were champions, there- 
fore, of His unity and justice); and, among Greeks, 
Porphyry and the so-called Aristotelian theology, that 
is. Plotinus’ “ Ennoads.” But as soon as Aristotle’s 
actual writings became known, first through the me- 
dium of Arabic versions, and later through Hebrew 
translations, this Neoplatonic dilution of true Aris- 
totclianism began gradually to give wav, and ap- 
proach was made to a purer form of it. As Boethius 
among Christian scholastic philosophers was alluded 
to as “the author,* so Aristotle came to be termed 
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t lie philosopher jytv excellence among 
Arabic and Jewish thinkers. Tin's tendency to- 
ward Aristotle was no less marked in the Byzan- 
tine and Lutm-Christian scholasticism than in the 
Arabian and Jewish systems, the last of which con- 
formed to the Arabic. Among the Arabs there was a 
continual and gradual ascent through 
Tendencies AI Kindi, A 1 Farabi, Ibn ISiiia. and Ibu 
of the Koslid toward an ever purer and ex- 

Phi- aeter presentation of the genuine Ar- 

losophy. istotle; in the last the ascent was 
through Saadia, Baliya ben Joseph Ibn 
Pakuda, Judah ha-Levi, Abraham ibn Datid, Mai- 
monides, Gersonides, and Crescas. Throughout this 
school Aristotle remained the model and arbiter. 

(2) The second school was that of the Karaite dis- 
ciples of the Kalam. An analogous development 
is discernible with them. While David hen Mcrwan 
al-Mokammcz (about 1100), and especially Joseph al- 
Basri, found their system exclusively upon the M»* 
tazilite Kalam, the latest straggler of them all, the 
philoso])hizing Karaite, Aaron hen Elijah of Nico- 
niedia (fourteenth century), reverts, in his * ‘Ez Hay- 
yim,” to Aristotle. 

(3) A place by himself must he assigned to Avice- 

bron (Avicebroi), Jong venerated as an authority by 
Christian seliolastieism, but proved by Munk to he 
identical with the Jewish poet- philosopher Solomon 
ibn Gabirol (died about 1070). Gahirol was influenced 
by Plato exact ly as Maimonidcs was by Aristotle. In 
Gabirol'x work Plato is the only philosopher re- 
ferred to by name; while in Maimonidcs’ “Moreh 
Nebukiin,” Plato is (jtioted only four times in the 
whole course of the book — once from the "Tima-us” - 
(II. eh. xiii. ; Mimk, II. eh. eix.), probably the only 
Platonic work with which Maimojrdes was ac- 
quainted. Aristotle, on the contrary, whom Maimon- 
idcs knows so thoroughly, is named at the outset 
(I. ch. v.) as L M N1 (“The Chief of Philos- 

ophers’*), and in II. ch. xvii. (Munk, II. eh. xxii. 
179) occurs the unqualified declaration that u every- 
thing that Aristotle teaches of sublunary matters is 
the unconditioned truth” (see also book II. eh. xix. 
and xxiv.). 

Ilm Gahirol's relation to Plato is similar to that 
of Philo, and that- without his suspecting even the 
existence of the Alexandrian thinker. Characteris- 
tic of the philosophy of both is the conception of a 
Middle Being between God and the world, between 
species and individual. Aristotle had already for- 
mulated the objection to the Platonic theory of Ideas, 
that it lacked an intermediary or third 
Gabirol’ s being (rpirog avBpu—og) between God 
Conception and the universe, between form and 
of Inter- matter. This u third mail,” this link 
mediary between incorporeal substances (ideas) 
Beings, and idealess bodies (matter, the p)or), 
is, with Philo, the “ Logos n : with Gabi- 
rol it is the divine will. Philo gives the problem 
an intellectual aspect; while Gabirol conceives it as 
a matter of volition, approximating thus to such mod- 
ern thinkers as Schopenhauer and Wundt. For the 
rest, Gabirol suffered precisely the same fate as his 
predecessor, Philo; his philosophy made not the 
slightest impression on J udaism. Among Jews he is 
esteemed asa poet: while Christian scholasticism, in 


the persons of its two chief representatives, Alber- 
tus Magnus and his pupil, Thomas Aquinas, defers 
j to him quite as frequently and gratefully as in their 
j time the Gnostics and the Church Fathers — particu- 
larly Clement of Alexandria, Origcn, and Ambrose 
— did to the Logos doctrine of Philo. 

(4) Cabala, or the Jewish mysticism. This “secret 
lore ” lias always claimed descent from ages of hoary 
antiquity. There is some slight warrant for this 
assertion, since faint traces of cabalistic modes of 
thought have, been detected by Frun- 
Jewish. kel and by Munk among the Esscnes. 
Mysticism Nor may it be denied that the work 
and the that is at the foundation of thcZohar, 
Cabala. . namely “Sefer Yezirali,” the so-called ‘ 
‘‘Book of Creation ” (see article), con- 
tains material reaching hack to an older tradition. 

In sequence of thought, the Cabala is as completely 
dominated by Pythagoras — or rather by the Neopy- 
thagoreau school — as Jewish Hellenism washy Plato, 
or the Arahie-Jewish Philosophy by the sage of 
Stagira. It matters really little whether the rise of 
the Jewish Cabala and of Christian mysticism, the 
: Mitrr/jo/fcfi/.fj; in of Dionysius t lie Areopagite, he dated 
a few centuries hack or forward ; its vital elements are 
always the Pythagorean number-symbolism on the 
j one hand, and the Neoplatonic emanation-theory on 
the other. Its distinguishing feature is the combina- 
tion of both elements. The Cabala also looks for 
j ~ middle beings,” exactly as Philo and Gahirol do, 

; upon whom it may be dependent. But while Philo 
; found these intermediaries in the di- 

The Cabala vine Logos, and Gahirol in the divine 
and Num- will, the Cabala sought them in fan- 
ber-Sym- tnsticnritlimctie. The Unlimited (“En 
bolisra. f?of”), or God, is the originally un- 
differentiated unity of the cosmos, en- 
tirely identical with the Indian Nirvana and the 
Mavra ouov of the Greeks. Differentiation began with 
the archetypal Man (Adam Kadmon) compounded 
of ten light-circles, spheres, or intelligences (Sefirot: 
to wit, Keter, Ilokhmah, Biiiali, flexed, Din, Tifcret, 
Nezah, Hod, 1 esod, Mulkut). God dissolves Him- 
self into attributes. This feature is peculiar to the 
whole of the Middle Ages. Natural forces are 
transformed into attributes of God; and attributive 
thought takes the place of substantive. While in 
antiquity every natural force was a divinity, and 
. while Monotheism condensed all these divinities into 
one personality, recourse was now had to the expe- 
dient of degrading the forces of nature into at- 
tributes of God. Trinity, Tritheism, Logos-doctrine, 
and Sefirot are the .stammering utterances 'of ancient 
and medieval thought, endeavoring to explain the 
relation of multiplicity to unity, of natural forces 
to nature itself, of the attributes of God to God 
Himself. 1 

Thecabalists, however, occupied a proportionately 
small space in the history of Arahie-Jewish Philos- 
ophy. They were far more numerous ip southern 
France or Languedoc than in Moorish Spain. There 
are no independent cabalistic works written in 
Arabic, though the philosophical works of the Ara- 
bic Jewish philosophers were written in ;Arabic, the 
vernacular of every-day life in Moorish Spain. There 
seems to have been a certain system in the employ- 
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mcnt of Hebrew and Arabic. For Imlakic decisions 
(Saadia Gaonand Maimonides). for religious poetry 
(Ha-Levi and Gabirol), and especially 
Arabic for Biblical exegesis (Ibn Daud, Ger- j 
Suited to sonides, Ibn E/ra, and Abravanel) the 
Philosoph- Hebrew language was used; while for 
ical Termi- philosophic writings the Arabic idiom 
nology. was currently employed. The vulgar 
tongue seemed most appropriate lor 
things profane; possessing as it did the advantage j 
of a finely developed philosophical vocabulary, 
which the Hebrew acquired only after the school 
of the Tibbonidcs had accomplished their labors of 
translation. 

A fundamental difference between the eabalists 
and the exponents of pun* philosophy in the con- 
ception of the philosophical problem may be found 
in the position assigned by either to human Reason. 
f \ In* former rejected the authority of tin* conclusions 
of Reason, and relied upon tradition, inspiration, and 
intuition. Those thinkers, on tin* other hand, who 
based upon Reason considered inspiration and “in- 
tellectual intuition ” as pertaining to prophets only; 
for themselves and ordinary human beings Reason 
was the prior requisite forall perception ami knowl- 
edge. 

Saadia (892-143) in his “Emunot we-De'ot ” (The 
Principles of Faith and Knowledge) posits the ra- 
tionality of the Jewish faith with the 
Reason restriction that Reason must eapitu- 
and late wherever it contradicts tradition. 
Tradition. Dogma must take precedence of Rea- 
son. Thus, for example, in tlu* question 
concerning the eternity of the world. Reason teaches 
since Aristotle, that the world is without beginning; 
that it was not created ; Dogma asserts a creation out 
of nothing. Again, Reason insists— also since the 
time of Aristotle — upon only a general immortalitv; 
Dogma, on the contrary, maintains the immortalitv 
of the individual. Reason, therefore, must give 
way. . 

AN hile Bahya ben Joseph (eleventh century) in 
his *’ Robot ha-Lebabot ” (Duties of the Heart)— a 
book still popular among Eastern Jews— maintained 
an almost hostile attitude toward rationalistic 
t bough i and was satisfied with mere pnlpit-morali- 
zing, the poet -philosopher Judah ha-Levi (twelfth 
century) in his religio-pliilosophieal work “Cuzari” 
took the field with strenuous arguments against all 
philosophizing, lie became thus the Jewish Alga- 
zali. whose “Destructio Philosophorum n was the 
m.Hlel for the “Cuzari.” Against Mohammedanism 
and Christianity his antagonism is .somewhat milder 
than against Peripatetic philosophy: he inclines 
rather toward Sufi's skeptical mysticism. Human 
reason does not count for much with him; inward il- 
lumination. emotional vision, is every - 
£ . J^* 18 thing. The “ Cuzari ’’ is interesting as 
Cuzari.” a literary type. It describes represent- 
atives of the different religions and 
of philosophy disputing before the king of the Khuz- 
ars concerning the respective merits of the systems 
they stand for. the palm of course being ultimately 
awarded to Judaism. Herein is t be germ of those 
comparative studies of religion which the French- 
man, Jean Bod in (153(MJG). developed in his“Hep- 


taplomeres ” (partially’ translated into German by 
| Gnhrauer, 1841), and which has been still further 
I continued in our age as the science of comparative 
religion. 

But not even a Judah ha-Levi could bar the prog- 
ress of Aristotelianism among the Arabic-writing 
Jews. As among the Arabs, Ibn Siiia and Ibn 
Roslid leaned more and more on Aristotle, so among 
the Jews did Abraham ibn Daud and Moses Maimon- 
ides. whose “ Moreli Nebnkim ” has remained the 
text-book for Arabian-Jowisli Aristotelianism. The 
commentaries on the “ Guide for the Perplexed” 
are always in Hebrew (by Falaqtiera. Ibn Caspi, 
Moses Narboni, and Isaac Abravanel), and are beyond 
the scope of an article dealing with Arabian-.Jewisli 
philosophers; these thinkers do not belong to Moor- 
ish Spain, but to Provence or Portugal. Forsimilar 
reasons, the Aristotelian, Levi ben Gerson (RaLBaG) 
(1288-1345) who wrote “Milliamot Adnnai ” (Wars 
of the Lord), can not be discussed 
Gersonides here: lie was a denizen of Bagnols, in 
and southern France, and wrote in Hebrew. 

Hasdai Among all scholastics, Levi 1 >. Gerson 

Crescas. (Gersonides) was by far the most ad- 
vanced ; for he, and lie only, had the 
courage to place reason above tradition, or, to ex- 
press it differently, to oppose the theory of creation 
out of nothing, * Similarly, Hasdai Crescas (1340- 
1410), another writer in Hebrew, combated another 
dogma of Judaism, the freedom of the will, so ener- 
getically that lie may be considered a rara avis 
among Jews; and so valiantly did be break a lance 
for fatalism that he enjoyed the honor of being ap- 
preciatively quoted by Spinoza. His “Or Adonai ” 
(Light of the Lord) is one of the most original and 
independent works of scholasticism in general and 
not of Jewish scholasticism alone. Apiirt from its 
hardihood in openly and unreservedly attacking 
Maimonides’ claims of infallibility for Aristotle in 
all matters pertaining to the sublunary world, it has 
the merit ot projecting the problem of causes into 
the very foreground of philosophical thought. The 
mental heights of Crescas were by no means main- 
tained by bis pupil Joseph Albo‘, the last Jewish 
scholastic in the Spanish peninsula. In his “‘Ikka- 
rim” (Fundamental Doctrines) he sinks to the level 
of an ordinary philosophizing rhetorician and mor- 
alist, It is difficult perhaps to penetrate the depth of 
thought and deft language of Cresc as ; but it is just as 
difficult to work one’s way through the pitiful shal- 
lows of Albo’s unctuous commonplaces. These last- 
named philosophers wrote in Hebrew, and therefore 
can hardly be reckoned among Arabic- Jewish phi- 
losophers. The chief representative of Arabic-Jew- 
lsh scholasticism, Maimonides, must now receive 
attention. 

Maimonides holds tenaciously , as against Aristotle 
to the doctrine of creation out of nothing. God is 
not only the prime mover, the original form, as 
with Aristotle, but is as well the creator of matter. 
Herein Maimonides approaches more closely the 
\ f" mc “ T,msc ™ ” «l>«n the Stagiritc. Of God. the 
' ne * no positive attributes can be predicated. 

J la* number of His attributes would seem to preju- 
dice the unity of God. In order to preserve this 
doctrine undiminished. all anthropomorphic attri- 
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bntes, sncli us existence. life, power, will, knowledge. 
— the usual positive attributes of God in tin* Kalani 
— must be avoided in speaking of 
Maimoni- Him. Between the attributes of' God 
des the and those of mail there is no other simi- 

Chief larity than one of words (homonymy). 
Scholastic, no similarity of essence (“Moreh."i. 

J5, HO). The negative attributes imply 
that nothing can he known concerning the true be- 
ing of God, which is what Mainionides really means. 
Just as Kant declares the Thing-in-itself to be 1111 - 
knowable, so Mainionides declares that of God it call 
only he said that He is, not what He is. 

Finally, it may be stated that, in the question of 
universals — the chief problem of scholasticism — 
Mainionides takes strict Aristotelian ground 
(*• Moreh,” i. 51, iii. 18; treatise on “Logic,” eli. 
10), in so far as lie denies reality to the human 
species, but admits its true essence to exist only in 
the individual (according to the formula “ Univcr-’ 
salia in re ”). In his “ Ethics ” (as systematized by I). 
Rosin, 1876) he follows the Stagirite in consistently 
insisting upon the “fitting mean ” (ueo6rr/c) as well 
as in the elevation of the intellectual virtues over 
the ethical. Thus, the Arabic-Jewish philosophy 
presents the same endeavor as the contemporary 
Arabian, Byzantine, and Latin -Christ fan scholasti- 
cism, namely, to bring about from the standpoint 
of the knowledge of the day a reconciliation be- 
tween religion and science. 

However insignificant, compared with the fund of 
our present knowledge, this Arabic-Jewish philoso- 
phy may appear in its attitude toward the various 
problems and their solutions, two things must not 
be overlooked. In the first place, modern pride of 
culture should not prevent the confession that not 
a single step taken since the days of Mainionides 
has brought the solution of such problems any 
nearer. And, in the second place, it must not be for- 
gotten that the scholastics preserved tiie continuity 
of philosophical thought. Without the activity of 
these Arabic-Jewish philosophers, especially of those 
Jewish translators of whose work Steinsclmeider 
has treated so exhaustively, the mental culture of 
the Western world could scarcely have taken the 
direction it has, and certainly not at 
Position in the rapid rate which was made pos- 
the History sihle through the agency of the Hu- 
of Thought, manists and of the Renaissance. The 
Arabic-Jewish philosophers wore the 
Humanists, the agents of culture, of the Middle Ages. 
They established and maintained the bond of union 
between the Arabic philosophers, physicians, and 
poets on the one hand, and the Lat in-Christian 
world on the other. Gabirol, Mainionides. and Cres- 
cas are of eminent importance in the continuity of 
philosophy, for they not only illumined those giants 
of Christian scholasticism, Albert us Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, but their light has penetrated 
deeply into the philosophy of modern times. Leibnitz 
speaks with no little respect of Mainionides, as does 
.Spinoza of Crescas. Moses Mendelssohn and Solo- 
mon Maimon, tin* two Jewish friends of Immanuel 
Kant, took their point of departure from the Arabic- 
Jewish philosophy, as Baruch Spinoza had done. Suf- 
ficientlv indicative of the bond of intellectual con- 
II. — 4 


timiity is the fact that the same Solomon Maimon, 
who assumed the name Maimon simply out of rever- 
ence for Mainionides, was gratefully described by 
Kant in a letter to Marcus Herz as the critic who 
understood him best, and who had penetrated most 
deeply into his “Critique of Pure Reason.” 

Jews play merely a secondary role in the history 
of philosophy: they are transmitters of thought, 
apostles of culture, typical representatives of the 
intellectual continuity of the human race. The first 
Jew who was a real philosopher of prime mag- 
nitude. Spinoza, evolved his system not as a Jew; 
no more than Descartes framed his as a Frenchman 
ibid Catholic, or Leibnitz his as a Protestant and 
German. Philosophy has divested itself, more and 
more decisively, of all narrowing rest mints of secta- 
rianism and nationalism, and, like science itself, 1ms 
become more and more cosmopolitan. The Arabic- 
Jewish philosophy was the last that could be desig- 
nated Jewish. To-dav there are still Jews who 
philosophize; but there are no Jewish philosophers. 


n >. j a mult i)i ininrnuuinn in me annota- 
tions to Solomon Munk’s Guide dr's f^jarrs ; ns also in Stein- 
sclincider's monumental Jit hr. Vrbrrs. Berlin, ISItt. General 
treatises upon Arabic-Jewish philosophy exist only in the form 
of sketches, sueh as that of Munk, already mentioned, and in 
the manuals of the history of medieval philosophy by Ritter 
and Stork! ; Lasswitz. Grsrh. drr Atnniistih : Prantl. Grsch 
d. Lo(/d ; ; also in the Kiieyelopedhis of Erseh-Grul>er, Her- 
zoff, and Eneyr. Britanniea. fsefal Tor the literary history is 
the I elH*nyejr-llemz«* G rundr iss drr Grsch. d. Phtlommhte , 
Hth ed.. 1SHS, li. The sketeh of I. S. Spieler, (Jcsrh. d. 

Philostiphir «/. JudcHthuM*. , issi, is of little practical value. 
M lien that is valuable may 1m* found in the larger histories of 
Josf, (iraetz, and David Casscl. Theessav on Jewish-reliffious 
philosophy by Philip Bloch in Winter-Wunsehe, JIU1. Lit. IM4 
i|.tii«)-7t«, isthoniujrhly reliable, as is also <i. Karpeles, Gcsch. 
(t. Jud. Lti. issi. pp.41fl rt sri/. of uionopruphs may 1 h? nien- 
; ( > n the Cabala, Ad. Franck, Systnnc dr hiKabhalc. 

2tl Ml «SS!» t German by A. Jellinek, IKJ4); D. H. Jo<”|, Die 
hrlnjums)>h dustfph ir dr s Sohtry, 1S4». Among works deal- 
imr with s|HH*ml problems and individual exjionems of Arabic- 
Jewish philosophy, the most finixntunt an* M. Joel, llcitrdnc 
zur Gc&rh.d. PUilusnphir, INTO, and David Kaufmann, Ge*ch, 
d. Attubutndrhre in d.Jiid. Jtcli{}ions]>h ilosoph ?>, J877. 
See also the studk's by Moritz Eislerand A. Sohmiedl. Optimism 
and pessimism in Jewish religious philosophy imve been treated 
by If. (ioitein, lN!*i; the doctrine of the Frmiom of the Will, 
by L. Knoller. J)as / rnblan drr IViUciisfrciheit , IK 84 , and 
by L. Stein . Die hrnhrit drs IVjllnis , 1*82. J. Guttmann 
hasfurm.sh<*d exi-ellent monographs upon Suadla, Ibn GabiroL 
and Ibn baud. A conclusive monograph upon Maimonides’ 
philosophy has not yet !**en written ; hut his “ Ethics ” has 
been luminously treated »>y Jaraezewsky, ZcUschrift filr 
Philosophic^ li*x>, and by D. Rosin, 1876. 3 3 

K * L. S. 


ABABIC LANGUAGE AMONG JEWS, 

XJSE OF ; The precise period of the first settlement 
of Jews in Arabia is unknown, and it is therefore 
impossible to say when the Arabic language was 
first employed by them. Historical data concern- 
ing the Jews of Arabia do not reach further back 
than t lie first century of the common era; but, 
judging by the important positions which they oc- 
cupied then in parts of Arabia (compare Yakut, 
“Geog. Worterbuch.” ed. Wttstenfcld, iv, 461 cf *eq.) 
and by the purely Arabic names which they bore, 
Jews must have already been settled in the country 
for several centuries. 

Among tin* ante-lslamic poets there were a number 
of Jews; and a certain Sarah, a Jewess, wrote some 
Arabic verses, in which she poured forth her grief 
at the massacre of her tribe of Koraiza (N&ldeke, 
“Bcitrilge zur Kenntniss der Poesie der Alton Am- 
ber,” p. 54). A Jew, named Al-Snmau‘ai, made him- 
self as famous by his loyalty as by his poetry, and 
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the Arabs to-day still use the phrase, “as loyal as 
Al-Sainairal,” to express unswerving tidelity (Frey- 
tag, “ I > roverlu‘a Arabian, ” ii. 828). The son of Al- 
Samuu'ul, Shorcikh, also occupied an honorable place 
among ante-Islamic poets. 

In adopting the Arabic language, the Jews in- 
troduced into it a number of Hebrew words and 
expressions which, in certain portions of Arabia, 
where Jews were numerous and influential — as in 
the Yemen district, for example — have entered into 
the native vocabulary. It. is owing to this that the 
Himyaritic inscriptions abound in Hebraisms and 
words which art? altogether unintelligible to Arabs 
of other localities. 

With the conquests that began immediately after 
t lie death of Mohammed, the Arabic language 
crossed the frontiers of Arabia and spread rapidly 
among the Jews of other countries. In Kgypt, 
Syria, Palestine, and Persia, which were conquered 
by the second calif, Omar, the Jews soon learned to 
use the language of the conquerors 
Adopted and adopted it as their mother-tongue, 
by Eastern As early as the beginning of the eighth 

Jews. century, scarcely fifty years after the 
conquest, a Babylonian Jew, Jawaili 
do Bassora, translated a medical work from Syriac 
into Arabic; it is thus evident that at that period 
the Babylonian Jews were already familiar with the 
Arabic language. As Babylonia then exercised a 
religions hegemony over the whole Jewish world, 
it became necessary for the Jews of other countries 
—at least for Jewish scholars— to understand the 
official language of Babylonia. Consequently, when 
Africa and Spain were conquered under Walid I., 
the Jews found no diflieulty whatever in sustaining 
intercourse with the Arabs. 

Tin.* adoption of the Arabic language by the Jews 
residing in Moslem countries had a salutary ef- 
fect also upon the Hebrew tongue. The Arabs at- 
tached great importance to the correct use of their 
language; and thus the Jews, who always cherished 
a deep love for the Hebrew tongue, were led to turn 
their attention to the deplorable state into which 
their own language had fallen. They set about 
polishing it, as it were, and created a grammar for 
it, modeled after that of the Arabic. Hebrew poetry, 
which in the seventh century resembled nothing so 
much as a lyre with broken strings— it was without 
rime or meter— began, under the influence of the 
study of Arabic poetry, to assume elegant rhythmic 
forms, and soon surpassed the latter in sonorousness 
and polish. 

But upon the written or literary Arabic language 
the Jews likewise everted a special influence which 
Vvas not so wholesome. Jewish writers, treating of 
subjects pertaining to religion and Judaism, were 
forced in some degree to conform to the culture of 
tin- people for whom they wrote, the great mass of 
whom, though speaking Arabic as 

Char- their mother tongue, were not able to 
acteristics read it, and were unfamiliar with its 
of Jewish- niceties of style and complicated 
Arabic. grammar. Jewish authors were there- 
fore compelled to transliterate the 
Arabic into Hebrew characters and to simplify the 
grammar. The system of transliteration was as 


follows: for each Arabic letter the corresponding 
Hebrew was given. The letters £ & a* ± 
which have no equivalents in Hebrew, were repre- 
sented by 2 L3 V 1 D H , with dots above or below 
the letters. The vowel-points were rendered either 
by the same signs as used in the Arabic or by the 
vowel-letters In regard to grammar, the Jews 
avoided whatever could embarrass a reader who 
was not well versed in Arabic literature. Thus, for 
example, the broken-plural forms, so numerous in 
literary Arabic, were reduced to a minimum, only 
such being retained as were familiar to all. The 
purely orthographic signs, like the nlif in the third 
person of the plural, were generally omitted. Con- 
trary to grammatical usage, the second or third rad- 
ical letter of a weak verb was generally retained in 
the conditional and imperative moods, to indicate to 
the reader the three radical letters of which the verb 
was composed. The rules of syntax were very much 
relaxed; and the style of what may be conveniently 
termed “ Jmheo- Arabic ” often presents the same 
characteristics of disorder and confusion that are 
met with in the Hebrew vernacular literature of the 
Middle Ages. 

With the overthrow of the dynasty of the Almo- 
hades at the close of the thirteenth century, the 
Arabic language ceased to he spoken by the western 
Jews; but for many centuries it continued to lx? 
cultivated by Jewish scholars of all countries for the 
sake of the many beautiful literary relics which 
Jewish authors have left in that language. It is 
still spoken by the Jews of Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, 
Egypt, Tripoli, Yemen, and Syria. 

Bibliooraphy : StHnsrhneider, in Jew . Quart . 7?cr. xiii. 

I. Br. 

ARABIC LITERATURE OF THE JEWS: 

From the time that the Arabs commenced to develop 
a culture of their own, Jews lived among them and 
spoke their language. Gradually they also em- 
ployed the latter in the pursuit of their studies, so 
that Jewish literature in Arabic extends over all the 
branches in which Jews took an interest. Indeed, 
the material is so vast that it is impossible to give a 
comprehensive survey of it in small compass; and 
it is owing to this circumstance that there is no work 
on the subject, although one by Steinsehnoider has. 
been in preparation for many years (see “ Z. D MG” 
liii. 418). ' ' * 

1. Early Literature : The earliest literary pro- 
ductions arc not of a specifically Jewish character, 
but are similar to those of the Arabs. They consist 
of poems composed in celebration of public or pri- 
vate events, and date from the second half of the 
fifth century of the present era. The first was com- 
posed by a poetess of Medina named Sarah, who 
bewailed the slaughter of a number of her people 
by an Arab chief. The same event is alluded to in 
some other verses by an unknown 
First Poem poet. About the middle of the sixth 
Is by a century there flourished in North 
Woman. Arabia Al-SamaiPal (Samuel) b. Adi- 
YA > whose name is often mentioned 
and whose verses are to be found in the most no- 
table compilations of ancient Arabic poetry. At the 
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time* of Mohammed tin-re lived in Medina the poets 
Al-Rabi i bn Am al-Hi kaik, Ka*ab ilm Asad, 
Asian (n woman), ICu'ub ibn al-Ashnif*(:iKsassinatftl 
bv f>r*lrr of Mninunimil), Al &iminaK, ^Vurs of Kn- 

ruiza. Abu al-Diyal. Shuraih, Jabal ibn Jauwal, and 
finally Marhab of Khaibar. Toward the end of Mo- 
hammed’s career the convert Al-IIusaiii. who as- 
sumed the name Alxl Allah ibn Salani, wrote homi- 
lies and sacred legends drawn from Jewish sources, 
tints furnishing the first elements of the “ Haditli ” 
(Moslem tradition). He was followed by Yamin ibn 
Yamin (Benjamin), Iva'ab ibn All bar, and Walib ibn 
Munabbikh (the last two hailing from Yemen), all 
of them converts to Islam. Of other literary pro- 
ductions by Arab Jews in this early epoch there is 
no record, except of the so-called “ ICitab al-Asli- 
ma'at," mentioned by an anonymous author of the 
ninth century. This work, which Sprengor (“ Lebcn 
und Lehre Mohammed,” i. 40) believes to have been 
an ancient book of revelation, was not an Arabic 
work, but was probably only a compendium of rab- 
binical discussions, which its author naturally sty led 
“Shema’ata.” Abd Allah ibn Saha, who is supposed 
to have been a Jew, was the first to ascribe divine 
honors to the calif Ali. He founded the Shiite sect 
of the Sabaiyva. This ends the first period, a spe- 
cial feature of which is that all its literary produc- 
tions have been transmitted through Mohammedan 
channels (see Delitz.sch. “Jlhl. Arabisehe Poesien 
aus Mohamm. Zeit,” 1874; Nbldeke, “BeitrHge zur 
Kenntniss der Poesie der Alton Araber,” pp. 52-86; 
Hirsohfcld. “Essui sur 1’IIistoire des Juifs de Me- 
dine,” in “ Revue Etudes Juives,” vii. 107-193 x 
10-31). 

2. Karaites: It was in the second period that 
Arabic began to be used as a scientific language. 
The first to employ it for theological works were 
the Karaites. The founder and oldest teacher of 
this sect, indeed, still employed the rabbinic dialect; 
but later on, when the gulf between the Karaites 
and the Rabbinites widened, the former employed 
Arabic, not merely on account of the spread of that 
language, but apparently out of spite to the Rab- 
binites, whom they wished to prevent from reading 
their books. It was evidently for the same reason 
that the Karaites afterward employed Arabic char- 
acters for Hebrew quotations and translations. 

There is not much variety in the Arabic writings 
of the Karaites, as they nearly all have the same 
tendency, and were composed in defense of narrow 
religious views. The branches chiefly dealt with 
are Biblical Exegesis, JIalakali and Theology Po- 
lemics against Rabbinites, and Linguistics. There 
is, however, still so much uncertainty as to many 
details, that final results can not in many cases he 
obtained till further researches shall have been made 
among the manuscripts in the variouspublie libraries. 

With the beginning of the tenth century Karaite 
literature enters its fullest period. The struggle 
was reciprocal, and is no doubt largely 
Apogee of responsible for the growth of Arabic 
Karaite works among Rabbiuite Jews. There 
Literature- was hardly one prominent Karaite 
writer of this period who did not 
attack Saadia. The first claiming mention is Su- 
laimun ibn Ruliaim (Salomon !>. Jeroham), who 


wrote commentaries on the Psalms, Lamentations, 
and Ecclesiastes (MSS. British Museum, 2515-17, 

2.V20 ; Hirschfeld, “Arab. Chrcstom.” pp. 108-109). 
isv.xt to iiim must t>e mentioned Tusuf Kirkisani, 

whose “Kitab al- Anwar we al-Manakib ” (D'YlNi! D) 
forms an introduction to his commentary on the 
Pentateuch (Baeher, “Jew. Quart. Rev.” vii. 687- 
710; Ilarkavy, “Mem. Russ. Arch. Soc. Sect. 
Orient.” viii. 247-321; Poznanski, in Steinsehneider, 
“Festschrift,” pp. 195-218; uhm, “Semitic Studies 
in Memory of A. Koluit,” pp. 435-456; Hirsohfcld, 
ib. pp. 116-121). The most fertile of nil, however, 
is Jefcth ibn ’Ali ha-Levi (Hasan ill Basri) (Common* 
taryon Daniel, ed. 1). S. Margoliouth, Oxford, 1891). 
Besides his “Sefer ha-Mizwot,” he wrote commen- 
taries on all the Biblical books, and paid more atten- 
tion to linguistic questions than his contemporaries. 
His son Levi (Abu Sa‘id) commented on the Pen- 
tateuch and on Joshua, and composed a compendium 
of the “Agron” (dictionary) by David lien Abraham 
of Fez. David b. Boaz (993) wrote commentaries 
on the Pentateuch and on Ecclesiastes, and also a 
“ Kitab al-Usul.” 

The beginning of the eleventh century is marked 
by Yusuf al-Basir (Ila-Ro’ch), who wrote several 
works on theology and halnknh: for example, “ A1 
Muhtawi” (The Comprehensive One), several re- 
sponse the “Kitab aMstibsar,” on the law of in- 
heritance, of which some fragments are still extant, 
and the “Kitab al-Isti*ana,” of philosophic character 
(see P. F. Frank], “ Kin Mu'tazilit, Kalfmi,” in“Sit- 
zungsber. der Wiener Acad.” 1872, pp. 169 ct *cq.).. 
About 1026 Abu al-Faraj Ilarun ibn al-Faraj com- 
pleted his grammatical work “ Al-Muslitaiuil ” (Poz- 
nanski, “Rev. Et. Juives,” xxxiii. 24-39). He was 
also the author of a commentary on the Pentateuch. 
Ali b. Sulaimaii, of the twelfth century, left, be- 
sides an excgetical work on the Pentateuch, an igron 
based on that of the above-named David ben Abra- 
ham. Karaite literature, after its de- 

Karaite cay in Asia, found a new home, in the 
^Literature thirteenth century, in Egypt; but its 
in productions were inferior to those of 

Egypt;- the preceding epoch. Israel b. Sam- 
uel ha-Dayyan of Maghreb composed 
a treatise on “Six Articles of Creed,” another on the 
ritual slaughter of animals, and, finally, a “Sefer 
ha-Mizwot.” A work similar to the last-named was 
written by his pupil, the physician Jefeth ibn Saghir 
(Al-IIakiin al-Sali); and another is known as the 
“Siddur of Al-Fadhil ” (Isaiah Cohen ben Uzziyahu) 
(Steinsehneider, “Cat. Berlin,” ii. 48; other ritual 
works, MSS. Brit, Mus. Or., 2531-32, 2536). Ju- 
dah hen MeTr (also called Al-IIakim al-Thafi) wrote a 
commentary on Esther. Among commentators on 
the Pentateuch mention should be made of Al- 
Mu'allim Abu Ali (Sahl ben Mazliah al-Imam), 
Abu al Sari, Abu al-Faraj -Furl>an, and Al-Mukad- 
dasi. 

The most important author of the fourteenth cen- 
tury is the physician Samuel of Maghreb, whose 
chief work was “ Al-Murshid ” (The Guide). Besides 
this, he wrote prolegomena to the Pentateuch. In 
1415 Elijah Im-Dayyan wrote a work on the calen- 
dar rules, of which a Hebrew translation exists in 
St, Petersburg. An important “Chronicle of Kara- 
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ito Doctors ” was compiled :i t tin* beginning of t lit* 
fifteenth century by Ibn sil-IIiti (G. Margolionth. 
“Jew. Quart. He\\> i\. 4211-4 43). As Inti* as tin* 

Kcvt-iitcc-nth nry 1*. Most-s Kt-irux 

poscd a treatise* in imitation of Bahyah ibn Pakn- 
elah's “Guide to the* Duties of tin* Heart." Even at 
tin- present day, Arabic is nse*<l. although not largely, 
by Karaites in Egypt: in that language they read 
the Passov'T llaggadah (ed. Prcsbnrg. ISOS). 

3. Saadia: The* development of Arabic literature* 
among Kahbinites is indirec tly due* to the Karaite's. 
Saadia of Fayum (see* Saadia Gaox) was the* first 
to enter the lists against the* latter with various po- 
lemical treatises, of which various fragme nts have* 
lately conn* to light. Ilis works not only extend 
over every branch of Jewish learning then in exist* 
cnee, hut he e*ve*n created a new one*: namely, relig- 
ious philosophy. It was evidently his intention to 
preve nt Hahhiuite Jews from making use of Karaite* 
writings of any kind. His translation and common- 
taries on nearly the* whole Bible earned for him the 
name* e»f “The* Commentator”; and his version of 
the Pentateuch in particular obtained such popular- 
ity that it was looked upon in the* light of a Tar- 
gtnn. and is still so considered in Arabic-speaking 
countries. It is found in Yemen MSS. side by side 
with the Targmn Oukelos. Under the title “ Ag- 
ron,” lie* also produced, a philological work, the only 
existing fragment of which has recently been pub- 
lished by Harkavy, together with tin* remains of 
his "Sefer ha-Galuy ” (“Studied und Mitthcilungcn 
aus der Kaiserl. Bibl. zu St. Petersburg, ” v.). He 
also wrote a ircntisc on “Ninety [seventy] Unique 
or Hare Words in i he* Bible ” (the* original is lost, 
but the Hebrew version has been edited by A. Jedli- 
nck) and a large* grammatical work. For liturgical 
purposes he provided a prayer-book, whieh he en- 
riched with many compositions of his own, whilst 
the direct ions we*re* written in Arabic. He also 
wrote a chronological treatise*, and another on the 
law of inheritance (II. Dcrciibourg and Mayer Lam- 
bert, ix., “ Trait o des Successions,” etc., Paris, ISO?). 
(For Saadia ’s philosophical writings see below. ) To 
the number of pseudonymous writings under his 
name, belong a Midrash on the Decalogue (ed. Eisen- 
stadter, Vienna, 1868; Joseph Shabbethai Farkhi. 

1 849) — which is. however, nothing but a paraphrase 
made for liturgical purposes — and a description of 
mail (Steinseluieider. “Cat. Berlin.” i. 48). 

4. Bible: Having thus briefly sketched the man- 
ner in whieh Jewi<h-Ambic literature was brought 
into existence among Habbinitcs, it will he best 
to outline its further development according to 
•subject-matter. Next to Saadia. U.aon Samuel 1». 
Hofni of Bagdad (died 1034) wrote commentaries 
on various Biblical hooks, but only part of them 
survive (Samuel h. Hofni, “Triiim Seetiomnn Pos- 
tmnrnm Lihri Genesis Yersio Ambica.” 1886). The 
decline of Jewish learning in Irak was followed bv 
its rise in Spain; and Arabic appears as the favor- 
ite language for Jewish writings. Hafz nl-Kuti. 
the Goth (l(NN)-lOaO). composed a metrical para- 
phrase of the Psalms (A. Neuhauer. “ Revue Etudes 
.1 u i vc's,” xxx. (V-Viui). M “«*•:; ha-Kohey Grkatilla of 
Cordova (1050- l«s«). stimulated by Aim al-Walid’s 
grammatical and ic : xieal writings. (oinpos(*d com- 


mentaries on the Pentateuch, the Prophets, Psalms. 
Job. Canticles, and Daniel: but only fragments 
of them have been preserved, in the form of 

•lUotiitions ill flic works of later jmtliors (S. Poz- 

j nanski, 4< Ibn Jhjatilla Nebst den Fragmented Sei- 
j ner Schriftc'ii.” Loipsie, 181)5). To the same period 
| probably belong two anonymous translations of 
! Butli. Isaac ben Judah ben Ghayat. (1039) left a 
I version of Ecclesiastes (ed. J. Loewy. Leyden. 1884). 

! A younger contemporary but very bitter opponent 
; of Moses Gikatilla was Judah b. Balaam of Toledo 
j (1070-1090). His commentaries on the Bible have 
i likewise* been but incompletely handed down (see 
j Neuhauer. “The Fifty -third Chapter of Isaiah,” pp. 
j 384-385; Baclier. Stade’s “Zeit sell rift/’ xiii. 129- 
j 155). Fragments of an anonymous commentary on 
tin* Psalms, dating from the* twelfth century, are 
preserved in the library of St. Petersburg. In 1142 
the physician Hibnt Allah (Nathanael) commented 
on Eeelesiastes. He suhseejnently embraced Islam. 
At the beginning of the thirteenth century Joseph 
b. Akniu, Maimonides’ renowned pupil, is supposed 
to have written a commentary on Canticles and a 
treatise on Biblical measures (Mmrk, u Notice sur 
Joseph h. Jchondah,” in “Journal Asiatiquc.” 1842. 
xiv. ; Steinseluieider and Neuhauer, in “Magazin,” 
1888). A commentary of his on the Pentateuch is 
mentioned by Al-Mwakkit (MS. Brit. Mur. Add. 

27294, p. 106). Somewhat later Tan- 
Com- hum of Jerusalem composed coinnien- 
mentaries. taries on the Pentateuch and on many 
other parts of the Bible (•‘Commen- 
tary on Joshua.” ed. Th. Huarhrftckcr, Berlin, 1802; 
“Comm, on Judges.” ed. Goldzilicr). Isaac b. Sam- 
uel ha-Scfardi (end of tin* fourteenth century), who 
commented on the Prophets, likewise lived in 
Palestine (Steinsclincider, “Hebr. Bibl.,” xix. 135, 
xx. 10). A commentary on tin* second book of Sam- 
uel was written by Isaac b. Samuel (Margoliontli, 
“Jew. Quart. Hev.,” x. 385-403). Part of tin’s com- 
mentary is to be found in tin* Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford. In the fifteenth century there flourished in 
^emon Abraham b. Solomon, who compiled notes 
on the Prophets (Poznanski, I.c. p. 08). A com- 
mentary on Esther, regarded as a pseudonymous 
work of Mnimonides. was edited (Leghorn, 1759) 
by Abraham b. Daniel Lumbroso. It probably 
dates from tlie sixteenth century, and is written in 
the dialect of Maghreb. The last century lias wit- 
nessed a new awakening of literary interest among 
the Jews of Asia and Africa; and the printing- 
presses of Leghorn, Cairo. Algiers, Oran, Jerusalem, 
Bombay, Poona, and Calcutta are busy with trans- 
lations, chiefly of those hooks of tlie Bible that 
art* used ill the liturgy, viz., Pentateuch, Haftarot, 
Psalms, the Five Scrolls, and Job (“ I lehr. Bibl.” 
xiii. 49). A translation of the whole Bible by Eze- 
kiel Sliem-Tob David was printed in Bomba v in 
1889, and one of the Apocrypha by Joseph David in 
1895. 

following in the wake of exegesis there sprang 
! tip a literature of Midrashic and homiletic explana- 
tion of the Bible. The British Museum possesses 
manuscripts (Or. 66-70) of discourses on the Penta- 
teuch, which are attributed to David b. Abraham, 
MainionidcK* grandson. The bulk of the homiletic 
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literature belongs to Yemen. In the middle of tin* 
fourteenth century Nathanael hen Isaiah compiled 
a kind of Midrash under the title “ Nur 
Mid- al Thuhn.*’ specimens of which are 
rashim and still extant (iffrm. xii. oft; Alexander 

Homilies. Koluit. “Light of Shade and Lain]) 
of Wisdom/’ New York. 1SU4; Hirsch- 
fehl, “Arab. Chrestom. ” pp. 11-14). The phy- 
sician Yahya b. Sulaiman (Zakarivya. about. 143U) 
was the auihor of the Midrash Hefez. written 
in a mixture of Hebrew and Arabic (Stcinsrhneider. 
“(’at. Berlin/’ i. 64. 71); a commentary on which 
exists under the title ** Al-Durrah al-Miintakhuba ” 
»MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 2740). A few decades later. 
Sa’id h. Da'nd al-Adani wrote homilies on tin* IVn- 
tateneh under tin*. title “Kitab najat al gharikin ” 
(tb. 2785). Abu Mansur nl-Dhamari was the author 
of the “Siraj al-‘Ukul” (see Koluit. “Alioo Manzur 
al-Dhamari/ 7 New York, 1S92); and. finally, David 
ul-Lawniii composed a Midrashie work. “ Al- Wajiz 
al-Muglmi.” Glosses on the I lecalogue were writ- 
ten by Moses b. Joseph al-Balidah (MS. Brit. Mus. 
Or. 2740). Various anonymous compilations, he* 

1« >n irf ii tr to tin* same class and written in vulgar 
diaieet. also exist (Hirsehfeld, /.r. pp. 14-19). 

5. Linguistics: Jewish philologists modeled 
their' works on those of the Arabs. It is. therefore, 
not surprising that many of them were written in 
Arabic. The curliest Jewish grammarian is Judah 
1). Koraish, of Tahort, in North Africa <cd. Barges, 
Paris. 1839). His - Bisalah ” (Epistle), exhorting the 
community of Fez not to neglect tin* study of the 
Targuni. embodies the first a t tempt at a compara- 
tive study of .Semitic languages. He is. however, 
far outranked by Saadia. who was the first, to make 
philological studies a special science. Saadia *s first 
work, styled “ Agron,” of which only 
Philology, some fragments have been preserved, 
was partly lexicographical, partly 
grammatical. More details on the latter subject 
were to be found in his chief work, “Book on the 
[Hebrew] Language,” in twelve parts; hut unfortu- 
nately this is not now in existence. The only two 
works -of his that have been preserved are his ety- 
mological essay on “Ninety [seventy] Unique or 
Bare Words in the Bible,” and his commentary on 
the “Sefer Yezirah.” which contains grammatical 
paragraphs. In the middle of the tenth century 
there flourished in Kairwan Dnnash hen Tamini. 
Soon after Saadia. Aim al-Faraj Ilarun of Jernsa- 
lem. the Karaite, cmnpose<l a work t m grammar and 
lexicography under the title “Al Musktaiiiil” (Poz- 
nanski, ” Rev. Et. Juives.” xxx. 24-39, 197-218). 

The oldest linguistic studies in Spain were not 
written in Arabic, but in Hebrew; and there is 
none of real importance till Judah Ilayyuj (of Fez), 
who, at the beginning of the eleventh century, wit- 
nessed the famous struggle between the pupils of 
Menalicm and Duuush ben Labrat. Ilayyuj was 
followed by Abu al-Walid Merwan (Jonah) b. Ja 
null, whose writings are of a more comprehensive 
nature*. The latter not- only criticized and supple- 
mented Ilayyuj. but wrote important grammatical 
works and a dictionary (“The Book of Hebrew 
Boots,” ed. A. Ncuhauer, Oxford, 1873; Hebrew 
version, ed. W. Bucher, Berlin, 1S94). Judah b. 


Bal’am wrote on the accents of the first three books 
nf the Hagiographa, on homonyms (*‘ Kitab al-Taj- 
nis”). and several smallci treatises. Prominent 
alike as commentator of tin* Bible and grammarian 
was Moses Gika! ilia, who wrote on the “Masculine 
and Feminine”; hut this work is lost. To the same 
century heiongs Isaac b. Jaslitish. who was tin* au- 
thor of a work on Inllcctions (“ Kitab al Tasarif ”). 
Tin* twelfth century shows full her development. 
Aim Ibrahim 1>. Banin wrote “ Kitab al Muwnzana.” 
a treatise on comparative Hebrew and Arabic phi- 
losophy (ed. with a Russian introduction and annota- 
tions. by P. v. Kokovzow. St. Petersburg. 1893). 
Judah ha-Levi's “Alkhazari” lias a grammatical 
chapter with interesting features (ed. Hirsehfeid. pp. 
128-138). After this period Hebrew preponderated 
over Arabii* for philological pursuits. In the four- 
tecuth century there is only Tanhuin of Jerusalem, 
who wrote a dictionary on tin* Mislmah (“ Al Mar- 
shal”) in eoiiiieetion with Maimonidcs' commentary 
on the same, in the fifteenth century the A frium, 
Saadia ben Danan. composed a graiiiinatieal work 
and a Hebrew- Arabic dictionary. Another glossary 
on Maimonidcs’ Mislmali commentary was compiled 
by David ben Ycsha ha- Lewi of Aden (Stcinsclmei- 
der, “Cat. Berlin,” No. 113). Of anonynious wri- 
tings mention may be made of a grammatical com- 
pendium attached to a Karaite prayer-book (MS. 
Brit. Mus. Or. 25-30), an Arabic- Persian vocabu- 
lary (MS. Brit. Mns. Add. 7701), a treatise on diffi- 
cult words in Bible* and Mishhah (Hirsehfeld, 
“Arab. Chrestom.,” pp. 31-34), and a chapter on 
Biblical Aramaic (//>. pp. 54-60). 

6. Talmud and Halakah: It was but natural 
that in the Talmud and Halakah Arabic did not lx*- 
coine set popular as in other branches of Jewish lit- 
erature. The rabbinic dialect for discussions on 
Halakah was too firmly established to snlTcr the in- 
trusion of Arabic; and much that has 1 h*cii written 
on such subjects in Arabic lias either jicrishnl, or 
has been childly studied in Hebrew versions. There 
is no sufficient evidence to prove that an Arabic ver- 
sion of the Mislmah by Saadia was ever written, 
since the short notice given by Pethahiah of Regens- 
burg is too scant to admit of any definite conclusions. 
Some of his Arabic responsa have lwen preserved 
The translation made by Saadia \s Spanish contempo- 
rary, Joseph ben A hi Tliaur, was not made to sup- 
ply a want felt by Jews, but at the requestor a bib- 
liophile ruler. It. is therefore not surprising that it 
should have been lost, as probably not more than 
one copy of it ever existed. 

Joseph 1). Abraham b. Sheth and Isaac al-Faz 
wrote responsa in Arabic. Maimonidcs, while wri- 
ting his commentary on the Mislmah in Arabic, left 
the text untranslated : and it was the Hebrew ver- 
sion of this commentary which became popular, 
although the original was also fre- 
Maimon- queiitly copied. Many portions of the 
ides. same exist in print; and its study is 
of the utmost importance in the veri- 
fication of the version attached to present-day edi- 
tions of the Talmud. Maimonidcs also wrote a 
“ Sefer ha-Mi/.wot” in Arabic, to serve as a kind of 
introduction to his Mislmah Torah (introduction and 
the first, three paragraphs edited, with German trails- 
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lat inn. 1) v M. Petit z. Btvslau, 1882: the whole ed- 
ited, with French translation. hy M. Bloch. Paris, 
1SSS). Lastly, lie used Arabic for numerous rc- 
spoiisa; and the autographs of a few of these are 
fortunately still in existence (Margolioulh. “Re- 
sponsa of* Mainmnides in the Original Arabic. 1 ’ in 
“Jrw. Quart. Rev.” xi. 553; Sinmnsen, “Arabic 
Responsa," H>. xii. 134-137; ~Hcbr. Bibl.” xix. 
113). His son Ahruhiim. though not inheriting his 
father's genius, possessed much Talmudic learning, 
and endeavored to supplmucnt the latter s writings 
by a work wherein religious observance was dis- 
cussed in a semi-philosophical manner (“ Kitab al- 
Kifavali”). In a correspondence with David li. 
Hisdai of Bagdad (“ Maasf* Nissim,” (‘dited by Ik 
Goldberg. Paris. 1 S(5T ). lie <h*fends the theories of his 
father. There also exists a collection of Arabic re- 
sponsa by him under the title “Megillat Sctarim” 
(MS. Moiitctiorc [Ilalberstain], p. Mi). Among the 
fragments brought from the Gciiizah in Egypt, there 
are a host of smaller Arabic essays and letters on 
matters of Ilalakah. Ritual commentaries in Arabic 
are attached to many prayer-books now in use in 
Asiatic and African communities. {Samuel b. Jam* 
wrote on the slaughter of animals (“ Karmel.” iii. 
215: Geiger's “Ji’id. Zeit.” 1802). A volume on the 
laws to be observed by women was published by 
Jacob Ankawa (Algiers, 1855). who translated the 
“ISefer Dat Yehmlit ” (published Leghorn. 1827) 
from Spanish into Arabic. 

7. Liturgy: The employment of Arabic for li- 
turgical purposes commenced with the translation of 
such portions of tin* Bible as held a place in public 
worship. It has been stated above that Saadia sup- 
plemented his prayer book with an Arabic text con- 
taining ritual regulations — a practise imitated in the 
Yemen prayer-books, the oldest of which date from 
the lift cent h century (“Hebr. Bibl.” xxi. 54; “Cat. 
Berlin.” i. 00, 117-130; W. II. Greenburg, “The 
Ilaggadah According to the Bite of Yemen.” London, 
1800). Although in the prayer itself Hebrew was 
adhered to, Arabic began to encroach upon the piyyu- 
tim in the sixteenth century, and was subsequent]}* 
very largely employed. Some of these piyyntim en- 
joy gloat popularity, as. for example, the Habdalah 
“Song of Elijah” (llirscbfeld. “Journal Royal Asi- 
atic Society.” 1801, pp. 203-310), the 

Hituai. tale of Hannah {idem, “ Jcwish-Arabic 
Liturgies.” in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” vi. 
110-135, vii. 418-427). other “kinot.” the Arabic ver- 
sion of Bar Yolmi, etc. The prayer-books printed 
for use in Oriental and African communities have 
iti<n>y A.abic piyyutim appended: and a survey 
of this neglected field of Jewish literature would 
well reward the labor bestowed on it. lieenusc it 
offers interesting linguistic problems besides. A 
special feature of these prayer-books is the (vulgar) 
Arabic version of the Aramaic Targmns of some 
portions of. the Pentateuch, such as the blessing of 
Jacob, the Song of Moses, and the Decalogue; also 
prominent Haftarot, as that of the last day of Pass- 
over and the Ninth Day of Ah; finally, of the. Five 
Scrolls, and the Megiliat Ant inch ns {idem, “Arab, 
direst om.” pp. 1-0). Favorite subjects for trans- 
lation arc Ibn Gabiml’s “ A/Jiarot,” Judah ha-Levi’s 
famous piyyut. -poa 'ft (Alexandria, 1870), for the 


Sabbath before Pnrim. and a legendary paraphrase 
of Abot, v. 0 (nnnr Vir. Leghorn, 1840). Besides 
the last-named, the whole of the Pirke Abot (23n 
nmy. ed. Joseph Sliabbethai Farhi, Leghorn, 1849) 
has in many prayer-books its Arabic version side by 
side with tiie original. The Passover Ilaggadah has 
often been edited with Arabic translation and com- 
mentaries. Karaite prayer-books show similar fea- 
tures. Arabic directions are already to l>e found in 
Fadhil s (Isaiah Cohen b. Czziyalm) “Siddur ” (see 
above, par. 2), not to speak of later compilations. 
Isaac b. Solomon gave an Arabic version of “Ten 
Articles of Creed ” (mp’* IDS, Eupatoria, 1840). 

8. Philosophy and Theology: The employ- 
ment of Arabic for philosophical discussion grew 
out of conditions that differed from those which 
affected most of the preceding branches. Jews 
would probably never have written on philoso- 
phy, had they not been impelled to do so bv the 
Arabs, whose works formed their sole sources of 
information on this subject. These latter provided 
them with a terminology, for which the Hebrew 
language offered no facilities; and their influence is 
so apparent that the Hebrew translations from Ara- 
bic, as well as works written originally in Hebrew*, 
bear a thoroughly Arabic stamp. All Jewish philo- 
sophical works that were epoch-making are written 
in Arabic, and most of them are ‘evidently meant for 
Arab readers also. 

Although not exactly the oldest philosophical au- 
thor. Saadia was the first to form his ideas on Jewish 
theology into a system. He was therefore the father 
of Jewish philosophy. His method is that of the 
class of Mohammedan philosophers known as Mota- 
zilites. Somewhat earlier than Saadia was Abu 
Ya‘aknl> Isliak b. Sulaiumn (Isaac Israeli the elder, 
died about 950). physician to Abu Mnhanuned ‘Ubaid 
Allah al-Mahdi in Kairwan. He was 
Develop- the author of a u Book of Definitions” 
ment — probably the oldest of its kind — 

of Jewish, preserved in a Hebrew version only 
Thought, (ed. II. Hirselifeld. pp. 233, 234; Stciu- 
selmeider, “Festschrift,” pp. 131-141). 
The first period also includes Baliya b. Josef b. 
Pakodah (lived in Spain 1040). the author of “Duties 
of the Heart” and “ Reflections of the Soul.” His 
contemporary, Solomon b. Gabirol, was the first to 
introduce Neoplatonic ideas into Jewish philosophy. 
His Arabic works are “The Source of Life,” “Im- 
provement of Morals.” and the ethical treatise 
“Choice of Pearls” (Munk, “Melanges de Philoso- 
phic Juive ct A rube.” Paris, 1859). Judah ha-Levi 
(1140) treats Jewish theology from quite a different 
point of view. In his famous “Kitab Alkliazari” 
(cd. II. Hirselifeld, with the revised Hebrew ver- 
sion, Leipsie. 1887) he discards the method of the 
Kalfnn as well as Aristotelianism in general, and 
takes his stand on tradition. He also vigorously 
attacks the doctrines of the Karaites. Joseph b. 
Zuddik of Cordova (died 1149), in Ills “Microcosm.” 
discussed ideas fostered . by Ibn Gabirol. Abraliam 
ilm Daud (died 1180) paved the way toward abso- 
lute Aristotelianism in his “Emunah Ramah.” 

Jewish philosophy reached its apogee in Moses 
Maimonidcs. Maimun (the father) himself was the 
author of the “Letter of Consolation” (ed. L. M. 
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Simmons, ‘‘Jew. Quart. Rev.” ii. 335). in which he 
warned Jews not to forget their belief, although 
compelled to appear outwardly as Moslems. His 
son Moses, the greatest of Jewish thinkers, com- 
posed. when still young, a compendium of logic, 
and a treatise on the “ Unity [of God].” in Arabic. 
The introduction to his commentary on A hot is also 
of philosophical character, and is known under the 
separate title, "Eight Chapters” (Pocock. “Porta 
Mosis.” pp. 1 SI d ,v <y.. ed. M. WollT, with German 
translation. Leipsic. 1803). The commentary on 
“Hclek.” the tenth chapter of Sunlic- 

Maimon- drin (if*, pp. 133 <t w</.) w contains the 
ides. ‘•Thirteen Articles of Creed ” formu- 
lated by him. A system of his theol- 
ogy is laid down in Ills chief work. "Guide of the 
Perplexed ” (ed. S. Munk. with French translation, 
Paris, 1850-06; compare 11. llirsehfcld. “Kritisehe 
Rcmerk ungen zu Mtnik’s Ausgabc des Dalalat al- 
Jlairin,” in “ Monatsschrift.” xxxix. 404-413, 460- 
473). Another work of his is the “Consolatory 
Epistle.” scut to the Jews of Yemen. Maimonidcs 
was so exhaustive that after him not, much was com- 
posed that could claim originality. Of those who 
followed in his steps, mention must tirst be made 
of his son Abraham, whose chief theological work 
has already been mentioned. His co-disciple. Joseph 
1). Judah 1). Aknin (Abu al-Hajjaj Joseph b. Yahyah 
al Subti til Maghrabi), to whom the “Guide” was 
dedicated, was himself the author of a work “Medi- 
cine of the Soul,” and of another discovered by 
Munk. A kind of imitation of the“Morch” is to 
be found in the anonymous work “Pearls of the 
Secrets.” An abstract of Aristotelian philosophy 
in the style of Maimonidcs is given by Musa b. 
Tubi in liis poem “ Al-Sabiniyyah,” consisting of 
seventy verses (the original, with the Hebrew ver- 
sion and a commentary by Solomon b. Immanuel 
da Piera, edited and translated by II. llirsehfcld,* 
Ramsgate, 1894), 

With the decline of Jewish philosophy the em- 
ployment of Arabic also diminishes. A commen- 
tary on Maimonidcs’ “Sefer ha-Madda* ” was written 
by ‘Ala al-Din al-Muwakkit (MS. Brit. Mns. Add. 
27294). There still remains to be mentioned Judah 
b. Nissiin b. Malka, whose work “Anas al-Gliarib” 
contains a commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah ” and 
the “ Chapters on R. Elie/.er” (Ilirsclifeid, “Arab. 
Clirestom.” pp. 19-31), and several anonymous treat- 
ises on “Macrocosm and Microcosm ” (“ Cat, Ber- 
lin.” ii. 105), which Stcinschncidcr believes to be an 
abstract from Joseph Kirkisani’s work mentioned 
above. An ethical treatise exists in manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Xeubauer, “Cat. Bodl 
Hebr. MSS.,” No. 1422). 

9. Polemics : Here may be recorded souk* works 
of a polemical character, because tliev are theological 
as well. Tlicse comprise not only the conflicts be- 
tween Rabbinites and Karaites, but also treatises 
written to repel the encroachments of philosophy 
and the dogmas of other creeds. Among thei* 
writers is David al-Mekammez, to whom is attributed 
a work entitled “Twenty Treatises” (Steinsclinci- 
der, “Cat. Bodl.” col. 880). The writings of Sulai- 
inan b. Ruhaim and Jefeth (see above) abound in 
attacks upon the Rabbinites; but these were com- 


pletely defeated by Saadia. Further attacks were 
made by Samuel b. Hofni (ib. col. 1034; “Z. D. M. 
G.” viii. 551. ix. 838). by Samuel ha-Xagid (who also 
criticized the Koran), and especially by Judah ha- 
Levi. Alliliated to the “Alkliazari” of the last- 
named. and written in defense of Judaism, wasSa‘ad 
b. Mansur's (1280) " Tankili al-Abhath ” (L. Ilirsch- 
feld, “Sa*;i(}b- Mansur ibn Kammuna,” Leipsic, 1893; 
Goldzibcr, in “ Steinschneider Festschrift,” pp. 110- 
114). Pseudonymously attributed to Sa*ad is a 
work dealing with the “Differences Between the 
Rabbiuitcsand the Karaites” (H. llirsehfcld, “Arab. 
Clirestom.” pp. 09-103). Another anonymous work 
is the “Report of the Discussion with a Bishop.” 
Finally, mention must not be omitted of two Jewish 
renegades, viz., Ibn Kusin, a physician in Mosul, 
and an anonymous writer who pretended to prove 
the truth of Mohammed’s prophet-hood. 

10. Cabala: Arabic commentaries on the “Sefer 
Yezirah ” were written by Isaac Israeli (Steinschnei- 
dcr, “Cat. Berlin,” i. 55), Saadia (ed. with French 
translation by M. Lambert, Paris, 1891), and Judah 
b. Nissim b..Malkali (see above). Greater activity 
has been displayed in the present age. An Arabic 
translation of the “.Sefer Yezirah” was made by 
Abraham David Ezekiel, in Bombay (Poona, 1888). 
He also translated into Arabic portions of the Zoliar 
(“Idra Zutta”) {ib. 1887; Algiers, 1853), “Joseph 
Ergas” (Bombay, 1888), “Simmer Emuniin,”and the 
sermons of Isaac Lopez of Aleppo (Bombay, 1888). 

11. Poetry and Tales: Many productions tlmt 
come under this heading have already been noticed 
at the commencement of this article, and in the 
paragraph on Liturgy. Several poems by Karaite 
authors have been published by Pinsker. Single 
Arabic verses arc to be found in many of Ibn 
Ezra’s Hebrew poems (Rosin, “ Reiine umf Gediclite 
des Abraham ben Ezra,” Breslau, 1888); and in 
one of Al-Harizi’s Makamas (No. xi.) a poem is in- 
serted in which each verse is divided into Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Arabic portions. The Makamas are 
preceded by an Arabic preface (Steinschneider, “La 
Prefazione Arabiea delle Makamat di Giuda Al-IIa- 
rizi,” etc., Florence, 1879). Abraham b. Sabi, al- 
t hough born a Jew, ranks among Mohammedan 
poets. The philosophical poem of Musa ben Tubi 
lias already lwen mentioned. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury there flourished in Aden, Shalom b. Joseph 
Shabbezi (D”n }»y 1DD. MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 4114), 
wlio compiled a diwan of Arabic poems, man}' of 
which are of his own composition. Of more recent 
works mention may be made of the interesting col- 
lection of epigrams, quatrains, and ditties, styled 
“ Sa final l Ma’luf,” by Solomon b. Hayyim Bunan 
(Leghorn, 1877). For prose works on tiic subject of 
belles-lettres the chief place belongs to Moses ibn 
Ezra’s M Kitab al-MuhaclIiarali wal-Mudaharah ” 

(Schreiner, “Itev. El. Juivcs," xxxi. 98-117, ‘xxxil. 
02-81. 23G-249; R. K. Kokowzow, “ Kitab al-Mulmd- 
liarali.” St, Petersburg, 1895; portions of Arabic text 
with Russian introduction; II. Ilirsclifeid, “Arab. 
Clirestom.” pp. G1-G3). A collection of proverbs 
was printed in Bombay in 1889. Isaac Crispin’s 
ethical treatise was translated by Joseph b. Hasn. 
A translation of IDIO b- by Abu Yusuf 

Habib, was printed at Oran in 1889. There also 
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exists a licit literature of tales, mostly of sac-mi 
character, both originals and translations, namely, 
legendary biographies of the Patriarelis. of Joseph, 
of Moses, and <»f Solomon ( Bombay. lssii). Of more 
seen la r character is a volume entitled *7w*J?0 

(Leghorn, IS(iS), whic h c ontains a ve rsion of Simkt- 
bad’s travels. An anonymous historical work was 
edited by Ad Xcubau; r (“Medieval Jewish Chroni- 
cles/’ ii. SI ) (t srrj. ). 

12 . Medicine: Jews distinguished themselves 
early in medicine, partly by translating from Creek 
and Syriac, partly by independent works. The old- 
est is Mesc rjawaih (8s“J), to whom Stcinscluicider has 
clevoted a special article (** Z. I). M. G.” liii. 428-134). 
The most prominent Jewish physician of the* tenth 
century was Isaac Israeli (Wustenfeld. “Geseh. 
d. Arab. Aer/te/’ p. At: Steinschneider. “Ilebr. 
I’ebers/’ p. Tfil) of Kairwan. in(»ntiom*(l above, who 
made himself famous by his treatise on “Fevers/* 
Moses b. Kh*a/er al Israili (“Ibn Abi Oseibia," ed. 
A. M filler, ii. ST), as well as his sons Isaac and Ish- 
mael. and Jac ob the son of the last-named, were 
physicians to the Vizie r Muizz nl-Diij (end of the 
century). At tin? beginning of the twelfth ce ntury 
Jewish physic ians in Spain also began to write in 
Arabic. Abu Ja'far Joseph Ahmad b. Jlisdai (a 
friend of the philosopher Ibn Baja) (ik p. 51) trans- 
luted the works of Hippocrates for Al-Ma‘mun, 
vizier to the Egyptian calif. Amir hi nhkam Allah. 
Likewise in Cairo nourished (1 161) the Karaite. Sa- 
did h. Abi al-Hnyyan (Steinsebneider, “Hcbr. Bibl." 
xiii. <>l-<>3). Afaimonides was distinguished as a med- 
ical author: among ether works on medicine he wrote 
a commentary on the Ai>horisms of Hippocrates 
]). 31. 0.” xlviii. 218-234; itlnn, - Ifebr. 
UebcTs." p. His son Abraham ( Wustenfeld, ik 

p. Ill), also, was a medical authority, and so was 
Joseph b Judah (Munk, “Notice sur Joseph b. 
Jeliouda/’ p. 58). In the middle of the twelfth 
century nourished Amram al-Israili (“Ibn Abi 
Oseibin/’ p. 213; Steinsebneider, “Zwei Jud. Aerzte 
Imran b. Sadaga und Mmvnffak b. Selma.” in “ Z. D. 
M G/* 1871), born in 1105 at Damascus; died 
1239 at Kmcsa (Hints). Samuel b. Judah 1>. Abbas 
(see Attn as) wrote a work styled “Ivitab al-Mnfid” 
{ik p. 31). Abu al-IIayyaj jnsuf of Fez (ik p. 2 1 3) 
studied under Maimonides. He lived later on in 
Aleppo and composed a commentary on Hippoc- 
rates. as well as a work on pharmacy. To the 
twelfth century belongs also Al Asad al -Malml li (l>. 
Jacob ben Isaac), who lived in Egypt and afterward 
in Damascus (ik p. US). In the thirteenth century 
Ibn Abi al Hasan al-Harkamani wrote on hygiene. 

A medical encyclopedia was compiled by^ Aim 
Mansur al-IIaruni (end of the fourteenth century* 
Steinsebneider. “Cat. Berlin,” ii. 08, 102; see“Z i) 
:iT4) U!ltl<T ,h( * “ Al-Muntakib> 

13. Mathematics: Tl,, ol.O-^t Jewish 

tteian was Muslndlah (Steinsebneider, “Z. D. M. G.” 
xlviii. 434—140). who was a prolific writer. An 
/anonymous work on astronomy bv a Yemen Jew is 
described by Steinschneider (“Cat* Berlin," p. SO). ’ 

Bi in. ioc.it a m Y : St«>insrhnei(U>r. ITrhr. Urlvr* iwiin nw*. 
tjtviM. An I lit t’nihicl inn to the Arabic Li fVuimo 
J< h>, in Jnrish Qum tcrlu Jicvitw, lx.-xlli. ” f ° 

G H. Hik. 


ARABIC PHILOSOPHY — ITS INFLU- 
ENCE ON JUDAISM: Arabic philosophy dates 

from the appearance of dissenting sects in Islam. A 
century bad hardly elapsed after Mohammed re- 
vealed the Koran, when numerous germs of religious 
schism began to arise. Independent- minds sought 
to investigate the doctrines of the Koran, which 
until then bad been accepted in blind faith on the 
authority of divine revelation. Tin? first independ- 
ent protest was that *»f the Kadar (from the Arabic 
ht/htw, to have power), whose partisans affirmed 
the freedom of the will, in contrast with the Jabar- 
ifes (joh,u\ force, constraint), who maintained the 
belief in fatalism. 

In the second century of the Hegira, a schism 
arose in the theological schools of Basso ra, over 
which Hasan al-Basri presided. A pupil. Wasii 
ilm Atha, who was expelled from the school because 
bis answers were contrary to tradition, proclaimed 
himself leader of a new school, and systematized all 
the radical opinions of preceding sects, particularly 
those of the Kadarites. This new school or sect was 
called Motazilite (from itazola, to separate oneself, 
to dissent). Its principal dogmas were three: (1) 
God is an absolute unity, and no attribute can be 
ascribed to Him. (2) Man is a free agent. It is on 
account of these two principles that the Motazilites 
designate themselves the “Asl.iab al-*Adl w’al 
Tauhid ” (The Bartizans of Justice and Unity). (3) 
All knowledge necessary for thesalva- 

Rise tion of man emanates from bis reason; 
of First lie could acquire knowledge before as 
Radical well as after Revelation, by the sole 
School. light of reason— -a fact which, there- 
fore, makes knowledge obligatory 
upon all men. at all times, and in all places. The 
Motazilites, compelled to defend their principles 
against the orthodox religious party, looked for sup- 
port to the doctrines of philosophy, ami thus founded 
a rational theology, which they designated tt< Ilm-al- 
Kalam” (Scienceof the Word)*; and' those professing 
it were called Motekallamin. This appellation, 
originally designating the Motazilites, soon became 
the common name forall seeking philosophical dem- 
onstration in confirmation of religious principles. 
The (list Motekallamin had to combat both the ortho- 
dox and the infidel parties, between whom they oc- 
cupied the middle ground ; but tlie efforts of subse- 
quent generations were entirely concentrated against 
the philosophers. 

Irom the ninth century onward, owing to Calif 
al-Ma'mnn and bis successor, Greek philosophy was 
introduced among the Arabs, and the Peripatetic 
school began to find able representatives among 
them ; such were Al Kindi, AI-Farabi, Ilm Sina, and 
Ibn Hoslid, all of whose fundamental principles were 
considered as heresies by the Motekallamin 

ti>« !>-»<-«- the- r i»iio~» r i„-rs, tlrmon- 

st rated the unity of God ; but from the view which 
he maintained, that- matter was eternal, it followed 
that God could not be the Creator of the world. 
Again to assert, as the Peripatetics did, that God’s 
knowledge extends only to the general laws of the 
universe, and not to individual and accidental things 
is tantamount to giving denial to prophecy. One 
other point shocked the faith of the Motekallamin— 
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the theory of the intellect. The Peripatetics taught 
that the liuiuau soul was only an aptitude— a faculty 
capable of attaining every variety of passive perfec- 
tion — and that through information and virtue it 
became qualilird for union with the active intellect, 
which latter emanates front God. To admit this 
theory would be t * » deny the immortality of the soul 
(see Ai.kxandku of Ai'iiuodisias). Where fore the 
Motekallamin had, before anything else, to establish 
a system of philosophy to demonstrate t In* creation 
of matter, and they adopted b> that end the theory 
of atoms asennneiated by Democritus. They taught 
that atoms possess neither quantity nor extension. 
Originally atoms were created by God. and are 
created now as occasion seems to re- 
Argument quire. Bodies come into existence or 
for die, through tin* aggregation or the 
Creation, suudernnee of ihese atoms. But this 
theory did not remove the object ions 
of philosophy to a creation of matter. For, indeed, 
if it he supposed that God commenced His work at 
a certain definite time hv His “will,” and for a cer- 
tain definite object, it must he admitted that He was 
imperfect before accomplishing 1 1 is will, or before 
attaining His object. In order to obviate this difli- 
cully, the Motekallamin extended their theory of the 
atoms to Time, and claimed that, just as Space is con- 
stituted of atoms and vacuum. Time, likewise, is con- 
stituted of small indivisible moments. The creation 
of the world once established, it was an easy matter 
for them to demonstrate the existence of a Creator, 
and that He is unique, omnipotent, and omniscient. 

Toward the middle of the eighth century a dis- 
senting sect— still in existence to day — called Ka- 
raites, arose in Judaism. In order to give a philo- 
sophical tinge to their polemics with their opponents, 
they borrowed the dialectic forms of the Motekul- 
lainiu, and even adopted their name (Mas'udi, in 
“Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Biblio- 
theqne Itoyale, ” viii. 349-:3oI) , and thus transplanted 
the Kalam gradually to Jewish soil, to undergo the 
same transformations there as among the Arabs. 

The oldest religio-philosophical work preserved 
is that of Saadia (892-042), “Emunot we-Dc'ot n 
(Book of Beliefs and Opinions). In 
Saadia. this work Saadia ticats of the ques- 
tions that interested the Motekallamin 
so deeply— such as the creation of matter, the unity 
of God, the divine attributes, the soul, etc.— and he 
criticizes the philosophers severely. For to Saadia 
there is no problem as to creation* God created the 
world or nihilo, just as Scripture attests: and he con- 
tests tlie theory of the Motekallamin in reference to 
atoms, which theory, lie declares, is just as contrary 
to reason .and Pcligion as the theory of the philoso- 
phers professing the eternity of matter. To prove 
the unity of God, Saadia uses the demonstrations of 
the Motekallamin. Only the attributes of essence 
( sifat-al-datint ) can be ascribed to God, but not the 
attributes of action (xifat-al-af The soul is a 

substance more delicate even than that of the celes- 
tial spheres. Here Saadia controverts the Motekal- 
lainin, who considered the soul an “accident” (com- 
pare “Moreli,” i. 74), and employs the following one 
of their premises to justify his position: “Only a 
substance can he the substratum of an accident* 


(that is. of a non-essential property of things). Saa- 
dia argues: “If the soul l>e an accident only, it can 
itself have no such accidents as wisdom, joy, love.” 
etc. Saadia was thus in every way a supporter of 
the Kalam ; and if at times lie* deviated from its doc- 
trines, it was owing to his religions views; just as 
the Jewish and Moslem Peripatetics stopped short in 
their respective Aristotelianism whenever there was 
danger of wounding orthodox religion. 

Jewish philosophy entered upon a new period in 
the eleventh century. The works of the Peripatetics 
— Al-Farabi and I bn Sina (Avicenna)— on tin* one 
side, and the “Encyclopedia of the Brethren of Pu- 
rity ” — a transformed Kalam founded on Neoplatonic 
I theories — on the other side, exercised considerable 
influence upon Jewish thinkers of that age. The 
two leading philosophers of the pc- 
The riod are I bn Gabiro! (Avieebron) and 
Neopla- Bahya ben Joseph ibn Puknda — the 
tonic former standing upon a purely philo- 
Philoso- sophical platform, the latter upon a 
phy. religio-philosophical one; and both 
attaining similar results. Both be- 
lieve in a universal matter as the substratum of all 
(except God) that exists; but Bahya goes further and 
determines what that matter is: it. is Darkness 
(“ Ma'ani al-Xafs,” translated by Broydc, p. 17). But 
this matter did not exist from all eternity, as the 
Peripatetics claimed. It Is easy to perceive here the 
growth of the Peripatetic ideas as to substance aiid 
form; but influenced by religion, these ideas are so 
shaped as to admit the non-eternity of matter. In 
all that pertains to the soul and its action, Gabi- 
rol and Bahya are undoubtedly influenced by the 
“Brethren of Purity.” Man (the microcosm) is in 
everyway like the celestial spheres (the macrocosm )'. 
Just as tile heavenly spheres receive their motion 
from the universal soul — which is a simple substance 
emanating from God— so man receives his motion 
from the rational soul — another simple substance 
emanating from Him p. (it); Munk, “Melanges 
de Philosophic,” p. 26 6). In fact, creation came 
through emanation, and in the following sequence: 
(1) The active intellect; (*>) the universal soul— 
which moves the heavenly sphere; (3) nature; (4) 
darkness — which at the beginning was but a capac- 
ity to receive form: (5) the celestial spheres; (6) the 
heavenly bodies; (7) tin-; (N) air; (9) water; (10) 
earth (“Ma’ani al-Xafs,” 72; compare Munk, f.r. t p. 
201). But as regards the? question of the attributes 
w hicli occupy the Jewish and Moslem theologians 
so much. Bahya, in liis work on ethics, “Holmt 
lia Lebabot,” written in Arabic under the’ title 
of “Kitab al-Hidayat fi faraidh al Kulub” (The 
Duties of the Heart), is of the same opinion as the 
Mota/.ilites, that the attributes by which one at- 
tempts to describe God should be taken in a nega- 
tive sense, as excluding the opposite attributes. 
Mith reference to Gabirol, a positive opinion can 
not be given on this point, as liis “Fons Vita? ” does 
not deal with the question; but then* is reason to 
belie n e that lie felt the influence of the Asharites. 
who admitted attributes. In fact, in bis poetical 
philosophy, entitled “Refer Malkut” (The Crown 
of Royalty), Gabirol uses numerous attributes in 
describing God. 
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By way of a general statement, one may say that 
the Neoplatonic philosophy among the Jews of the 
eleventh century marks a transitional epoch, leading 
either to the pure philosophy of the Peripatetics or 
to the mysticism of the Cuba);!. 

The twelfth century saw the apotheosis of pure 
philosophy and the decline of the Kalam, which 
latter, being attacked by both the philosophers and 
the orthodox, perished for lac k of champions. This 
supreme exaltation of philosophy was due, in great 
measure*., to Gazzali (lOO.V-1 111) among the Arabs, 
and to Judah ha-Levi (1110) among the Jews. In 
fact, the attacks directed against the* philosophers 
by Gazzali in his work, “Tnhfat al-Falasafa” (The 
Destruction of tin* Philosophers), not j 
The only produced, by reaction, a current 
Apotheosis favorable to philosophy, but. induced 
of the j diilosophers themselves to profit 
Phi- by his criticism, they thereafter ma- 
losophy. king their theories clearer and their 
logic closer. The influence of this reac- 
tion brought forth the two greatest philosophers that 
the Arabic Peripatetic school ever produced, name- 
ly, I bn Baja (Avon Parc) and Ibn Boshd (Averroes), 
botl.i of whom undertook the defense of philosophy. 

Since no idea and no literary or philosophical 
movement ever germinated on Arabian soil without 
leaving its impress on the Jews, Gazzali found an 
imitator in the person of Judah ha-Levi. This illus- 
trious poet took upon himself to free religion from 
the shackles of speculative philosophy, and to this 
end wrote the “Uuzari," in which lie sought to dis- 
credit all schools of philosophy alike. He passes 
severe censure upon the Motekallamin for seeking 
to support religion by philosophy. He says. “I 
consider him to have attained the highest, degree of 
perfection who is convinced of religions truths with- 
out having scrutinized them and reasoned over 
them” rCnzari,” w). Then he reduced the chief 
propositions of the Motekallamin, to prove the unity 
of God, to ten in number, describing them at length, 
and concluding in these terms: 4 Does the Kalani 
give us more information concerning God and His 
attributes than the prophet did?” (lb. iii. and iv.) 
Aristotelianism finds no favor in his eyes, for it is 
no less given to details and criticism; Neoplatonism 
alone suited him somewhat, owing t 0 its appeal to 
his poetic temperament. 

But the Hebrew Gazzali was no more successful 
than his Arabian prototype; and Ills attacks, al- 
tlimigli i they ceilainly helped to discredit the Kalam— 
fur which no one cared any longer— were altogether 
powerless against Peripatetic philosophy, which 
soon ^ fon lid numerous defenders. In fact, soon after 
tin* “ Cuzan ” made its appearance. Abraham ibn 
Daml published his ~ Emunah Hamah ” (The Sub- 
lime haith). wherein be recapitulated the teach- 
ings of the Peripatetics, A 1 Farabi and Ibn Sina, 
upon the physics and metaphysics of Aristotle and 
sought to demonstrate that these theories were in 
perfect harmony with the doctrines of Judaism 
It is an error generally current.” savs Ibn D»ucl in 
he preface of his book, “that the study of specula- 
tne philosophy is dangerous to religion. True 
philosophy not only does not harm religion, it con- 
firms and strengthens it.” 


The authority of Ibn Hand, however, did not 
suffice to give permanence to Aristotelianism in 
Judaism. Tin's accomplishment was reserved for 
Maimonides, who endeavored to harmonize the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle with Judaism; and to this end 
the author of the “ Yad ha Hazakah " composed his 
immortal work, “ Dalalat al-Hairin” 
Maimon- (Guide of the Perplexed)— known bet- 
ides. ter under its Hebrew title “Moreh 
Nehukim” — which served for many 
centuries as the subject of discussion and comment 
by Jewish thinkers. In this work, Maimonides, 

| after refuting tin* propositions of the Motekallamin, 
considers Creation, the Unity of God. the Attributes 
of God. the Soul, etc., and treats them in accordance 
with the theories of Aristotle to the extent in which 
these latter do not conflict with religion. For ex- 
ample. while accepting the teachings of Aristotle 
upon matter and form, he pronounces against the 
eternity of matter. Nor docs he accept Aristotle's 
theory that God can have a knowledge of universals 
only, and not of particulars. If He had no knowl- 
edge of particulars, He would be subject toconstaut 
change. Maimonides argues: “God perceives fu- 
ture events before they happen, and this perception 
never fails Him. Therefore there are no new ideas 
to present themselves to Him. He knows that such 
and such an individual does not yet exist, but that 
he will he born at such a time, exist for such a 
period, and then return into non-existence. When 
then this individual comes into being, God docs 
not learn any new fact ; nothing has happened that 
He knew not of, for He knew this individual, such 
as he is now, before his birth” (“Moreh,” i. 20). 

bile socking thus to avoid the troublesome conse- 
quences certain Aristotelian theories would entail 
upon religion, Maimonides could not altogether 
escape those in vol ved in Aristotle’s idea of theunity 
of souls; and herein he laid himself open to the at- 
tacks of the orthodox. 

Ibn Boshd (Averroes), the contemporary of Mai- 
monides, closes the philosophical era of t lie Arabs. 

The boldness of this great commenta- 
Averroism. tor of Aristotle aroused the full fury 
of the orthodox, who, in their zeal, 
attacked all philosophers indiscriminately, and had 
all philosophical writings committed to Hie flames. 
The theories of Ibn Boshd do not differ fundamen- 
tally from those of Ibn Baja and Ibn Tufail, who 
only follow the teachings of Ibn Sina and Al-Farabi. 
Like all Arabic Peripatetic.*, llm Boshd admits the 
hypothesis of the intelligence of the spheres and the 
hypothesis of universal emanation, through which 
motion is communicated from place to place to all 
parts of the universe as far as t lie supreme world — 
hypotheses which, in tin* mind of the Arabic phi- 
losophers, did away with the dualism involved in 
Aristotle’s dor trine of pure energy and eternal 
matter But while Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, and other 
Arab philosophers hurried, so to speak, over sub- 
jeets that trenched on religious dogmas. Ibn Roslid 
delighted in dwelling upon them with full particu- 
anty and stress. Thus he says, “Not only is mat- 
er eternal, hut form is potentially inherent in niat- 
ter; otherwise, it were a creation ex nihilo (Munk, 
Melanges, p. 444). According to this theory, 
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therefore, the.* existence of this world i< not only a 
jMutxibilifi/, as Ibn Sina declared — in order to make 
concessions to the orthodox — but also a htcexsifi/. 
Driven from the Arabian schools, Arabic philosophy 
found a refuse with the Jews, to whom belongs 
the honor of having transmitted it to the Christian 
world. A series of eminent men — such as the Tib - 
bons. Xarboni, Gersonides — joined in translating t lie 
Arabic philosophical works into Hebrew and com- 
menting upon them. Tin* works of Ibn Koslid espe- 
cially became the subject of tlicir study, due in great 
measure to Maimoiiides, who. in a letter addressed 
to his pupil Joseph ibn Aknin, spoke in the highest 
terms of Ibn Roshd’s commentary. 

The influence which the Arabic intellect exercised 
over Jewish thought was not confined to philosophy ; 
it left an indelible impress on the tield of Biblical 
exegesis also. Sand in's commentary 
Influence on the Bible bears the stamp of the 
on Motazilitcs; and its author, while not 
Exegesis, admitting any positive attributes of 
God, except those of essence, endeav- 
ors to interpret Biblical passages in such a way as 
to rid them of anthropomorphism. The celebrated 
commentator, Abraham ibn Ezra, explains the Bib- 
lical account of Creation and other Scriptural pas- 
sages in a philosophical sense. Xahmanides, too, 
and other commentators, show the influence of the 
philosophical ideas current in their respective 
epochs. This salutary inspiration, which lasted for 
five consecutive centuries, yielded to that other in- 
fluence alone that came from the neglected depths 
of Jewish and of Neoplatonic mysticism, and which 
took the name of Cabala. 

Bini.wr.RAi’UY : For Arabic philosophy, see Ritter, Gcsch. i hr 
PhUttsnj$hi4\ vii. viiJ.: Wenriolu Dc Auvtorum Gnvcorum 
VnsiouilniM' Loipsic, 1842; Bruckcr, Hist. Crit. Philos, viif. ; 
Munk. Mela ntjes tie Philusnj/fnr Jnivr rt A nd»\ 1859; Hau- 
mm, D> In Pitiiosophii ’ SeoUistitpie . ; Jounlain. Beehcrehes 
sur hs Traductions d'A ristote : Reu an, *t verntes ct i'A m- 
rnisme, Paris, 1S»52 ; Steinsclmeidor, AUFarnhi. For Jewish 
philosophy. S4*e SchmiiHil. Stndicn Utter JUdischr Philosit- 
phic. Inzi: Kaufmann,DiY Attrihutndehre in dcrJihiisehcn 
BeUuionsphi1osophie % JS77 ; Mem, Die Spuren Al-Ikit- 
Inuusi's in tier JUdisrhrn Beliuionsphiloxophic., 1SS0; J<m*1, 
Pm Gnhirot's liedeutunp filr die Gesehivhtc dcr Phi- 
losophic. in Beil r dye 2vr Geseh. dcr Phihtsophie (Anliang), 
187«i; S<*h»*yer. PspetioJotfie des Mnimonides: J. Gtittinann, 
Die IlrlUjions)thihisophie des Snwiin. 1882; idem. Die Phi- 
losophic des Solomon dm Gahirol % 1889; idem. Die Pit dost t- 
j’hie ties Aiirohain ihn Dnud. The lw»st monograph on 
Arabic Philosophy is: Worms, Die Lehrc ron tier Aufanps- 
loxhjkcit dcr Welt h. if. Arnlt. Philosojthen , in Beit riiye 
z. Grsehichtc der Phihtsophie des Mittclalters , vol. iii. 
Heft iv. 

K. I. Bit. 

ARABIC POETRY: Tlic poetic litentture of 
the Arab Jews, to judge from the specimens banded 
down, must be about as old as Arabic Poetry in gen- 
eral, and in the main is of Hie same form and stamp. 
Two epochs may be distinguished: viz.: (1) The 
]u*e-Islamic or lyrical, and (2) that which is coeval 
with Mohammed and entirely polemical. Of the 
first epoch the oldest verses known are by the poet- 
ess Sarah, of the tribe of the Banu Iyuraiza, who, 
in a short dirge, bewailed the treacherous slaughter 
by an Arab chief of many of her compatriots. This 
incident, which took place toward the end of the 
fifth century, is also alluded to in a verse of an un- 
known Jewish poet. The Jewish poetry of this 
epoch culminates in the songs of the famous Al- j 
Samau’al (Samuel) b. Adiya, who inhabited the | 


castle Al-Ahlak in Taima (middle of sixth century). 
Among Arab authors of all ages he is the prototype 
of fidelity ; having sacrificed his son’s 
Pre- life in order to keep a pledge given to 
Islamic a friend, who was no other than Imr 
Poetry. al-Kuis, the most eminent of the old 
Arab poets. The poem composed by 
Sainuu'ul on the incident has often hern printed, both 
in the original and in different translations, although 
various recensions obscure the true text. Another 
poem attributed to him is of doubtful authenticity. 
Samairal’s son Jarid is also said to have been a poet. 

At the time of the birth of Mohammed there nour- 
ished in Medina the poet Al-Habi ibn Abu Al- 
Hi kaik, of the Banu al-Nadhir, of whose poems sev- 
eral are still extant. In one of them the sentence 
occurs: “There is a remedy for every illness; but 
folly is incurable.” 

The poet Shiiraili, whose epoch is uncertain, is 
the author of a fine distich of which the following 
is a translation: 

“ Associate thyself to the noble, if thou find a way to their 
brotherhood ; 

And drink from their cup. Though thou slmuldcst drink two- 
fold poison.*’ 

To the pre-Islamic period belongs also a poet 
named Abu al-Diyal, who was not, however, a Jew' 
by birth. 

A great change is noticeable in Jewish poetry in 
the second period, when Mohammed had settled in 
Medina. After the expulsion of the Banu ICainuka, 
the poet Ka'ah ihn al-Asliraf, of the Banu al-Nadhir, 
recognized the danger which now threatened all the 
Medinian Jews. He traveled to Mecca and incited 
the Kumish in poems to revenge themselves for the 
defeat suffered at Badr. It appears that Mohammed 
alluded to Ka'ab’s polemic poetry in 
Poetry of the simile of u a dog which, if thou 
Moliam- drive him away, putteth forth his 
med’sTime. tongue, or, if thou let him alone, put- 
teth forth his tongue also” (Koran, 
vii. 174). The points of the simile are not only the 
alliteration of “Ka'nb” and “kalb” (dog), but also 
the putting forth of the tongue, which was regarded 
as a symbol of poetic satire. Ka‘ab was soon after- 
ward assassinated at the instigation of Mohammed. 
His poems have been preserved by Moslem biogra- 
phers of Mohammed ; and his death was bewailed in 
verse by another Jewish poet, Al-Sammak, whose 
effusions are also still in existence. 

Shortly before Mohammed attacked the Banu 
Iyuraiza — the last remaining Jewish tribe in Medina 
— a woman of this tribe embraced Islam. Her hus- 
band, named Aus, tried to entice her to return, and 
addressed a few lines of entreaty to her. which are. 
still extant. The murder of Hujaij, rabbi of the 
Banu al-Xadhir, was lamented in a poem by Jabal 
ibn Jauwai., who also bewailed t lie fate of the ex- 
pelled and massacred tribes. The last poet of this 
class was Marhab. He was a native of Yemen who 
had adopted Judaism, and fought against the Mos- 
lems when they attacked Khaibar, the last Jewish 
stronghold. In a poem of three verses lie challenged 
one of Mohammed’s heroes to single combat, and 
fell in the contest. This closes the list of Arabic- 
Jewish poets of ancient times. The next centuries 
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«]id Ik > t develop Jewish poetry in Arabia, save a few 
lines in one of Hariri s ni;tk:rni:ts< \i.)an<t Ibn Ezra's 
poems. Al i lie l>eginningof ilu* fourteenth century 
tliere lived in Seville Mrs.v it. Tfiti, who wrote a 
pliilosophie poem styled “ Al-Sab'iniyya ~ (poem of 
seventy verses), following the lines of Mahnonidran 
argumentation. 

A number of Jewish poets writing in Arabic lived 
in Spain: but. unfortunately, hardly more than their 1 
names have come down. Among them are: Moses i 
ben Samuel ibn (iikat ilia (eleventh century; see Po/. : • 
nan^ki, “Ibn (iikatiila." p. 23. Berlin, 1SSI5); Abra- 
ham ibn S.alil (Seville, thirteenth century); Nasim 
al Israili (Seville); Abraham Alfakar (thirteenth 
c entury, Tni. do;; Ismail nl-Yahudi and his daugh- 
ter Kasninnah. All of tln-se wrote Mnwashsliah 
poetry (Hartmann, "Das Arabisehe Strophengc- 
diclil.*’ jip. 45, •>:{, 73, 74, 225. 244). 

A kind of revival took place in Arabic -speaking 
countries at the end of the Middle Ages; but the 
poetry of t his epoch is almost, entirely 
Revival at of a liturgical character, and the lan- 

Close gunge is not classical, but is modeled 
of Middle on the dialect of the country in which 

Ages. the Jews happened to live. Many of 
these are printed among the collections 
of piyyutim for Maghrehineand Eastern rites; but a 
comprehensive and critical study of tliem has yet to 
he undertaken. 

Within the last decades have come to light, the 
collections of poems of the Ynnrnian poet Shalom 
h. Joski'II SiiAimrczi. who largely made use of the 
later forms of Arabic poetry, notably the “Mu wash - 
shall ” (girdle rime). 

Biki.uichapiiy : N«“*t»h*ke. Ibihaye zur Kenntniss tier Porsir. 
ih rAtten Amin r, |»p. *c.* m>; lu-liv/n-h. JHitisvh-Arah. Poe- 
son nns Vurunthamataniselu r Zt it. 1ST4 ; Ibn Hishain, 
ed. Wiisioii passim : IlirsebfeM. Essai snr r Hi shore ties 
Ju it silt Mali in. in limn Et lohsJni n *, vii. MT-litt. x. 10- 

: Hem. .1 <snlf ini min with the Hebrew iransl. I»v Solomon 
b. limnmmel luipicre.KliteUuiH translated In lb port of Mon- 
, tf.tnnr roibyi. i,\.msga!»\ 1 mm ; Hem. l onlrilnition' to the 
St miff (i t the Ji irish-Avtihir liiatert nf the Mayh reb. in 
Journal of Uuyat .Isiatir StM-iity, JM*J. |»p. g.C) Jm {Sony 
of Eiijain : idem. Je irish- A rathe Liturgies, in Jc Irish 
QimrUrlu lb vit n\ vi. llu-is:>. vii. 41s-t27. 

«• II. Hi u. — G. 

ARABIC SCRIPT. See Aikahic Lanc.iwoe. 

ARABIC VERSIONS OF THE BIBEE. 
See IJim.K Tkansi.atioxs. 

ARAB: 1. Son of Beriah in the genealogical list 
of Benjamin (I Cliron. viii. 15). 

2. A Canaanitc city in the wilderness of Judali 
(Judges i. 10). against whic h the Jews fought suc- 
cessfully (Xum. x.\i. 1. xxxiii. 4U). Later it Was in- 
habited by the Kcnitcs (Judges i. io). The site* has 
been identified by Kobinson with Tell ‘Arad, south- 
east of Hebron. 

Bunion fuenr-f Bubl. HaHmiphie Jr* Allen Pali 1st inn im «*; 

I/M “ ric,lt fb-sj/ajJij/af the Holy' Lamb 

J«. G. B. L. 

ARAB ( AET-ARAB) : A royal free citv and 
market town of Hungary, on the Maros. 145 miles 
southeast of Budapest. Among the Jewish com- 
munities of Hungary that of Arad holdsa prominent 
place. Its history begins in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The passport issued by Lieut. 


Field- Marshal Baron C'osa. May 1, 1717, to two Jews 
residing in the suburbs, is. so far as is known, the 
oldest historical document containing information 
concerning the Jewish community 
Early there. In 1741 there lived in Arad 
History, only one Jew, named Mandcl, who 
purchased the right to sell, at first 
groceries, and then liquors, under tin.* protection of 
Colonel Horvath of tin* boundary guard. Other 



Interior «f the Synagogue at Arad. 

(From a photograph.) 


Jews soon settled there. A census taken in 1743 
showed that six of them lived in their own houses. 
The congregation, together with its associated “Ile- 
hrali Kaddishah,” was organized about this time. 
In li.>4 there* were 24 Jewish families residing in 
Arad ; among them Jacob Isaac, rabbi and teacher, 
with an minimi salary of 30 florins. The year 1789 
marks the? turning-point in the history of the Arad 
community. In May of that year Aitox Ciiohin 
entered upon his duties as rabbi of 
Aron the congregation. The whole history 
Chorin and of the community and its struggles. 

Moses its successes, and its renown thencc- 
Hirschl. forth cente r in him. With touc hing 
devotion and patriarchal sentiment lie 
applied himself to its elevation, and organized most 
r.f the benevolent institutions that arc its pride to-day. 
Another man who, with the rabbi, deserved well of 
the congregation was Moses Hirschl, who for sev- 
eral decades devoted liisultciitioii mainly to its educa- 
tional interests. Together with the principal, Lazar 
Skrcinku, lie succeeded in raising the intellectual 
grade of the sehool to the satisfaction of the govern- 
mental authorities. Of especial importance, liow- 
e\er, for tin* true development of tin* congregation 
was the success attending Oborin's efforts to induce 
the youths in the community to acquire a knowl- 
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cdire of handicrafts. The Ar.ul congregation led 
those of Hungary, both in the number of its me- 
chanics and in the variety of trades represented. 
The inspiration of the movement originated with 
Clinriu, who in this matter took his stand upon Tal- 
mudic precepts. 4 ‘ From this congregation.” lie 
wrote in 1S31, “seventy-eight young men have gone 
forth to follow* various handicrafts, and in addition 
several have devoted themselves to such professions 
as the law permits. Some of these latter already 
have large practises as physicians and surgeons.” 
In a letter to Gabriel Ullmann, president of the Pestli 
Congregation, he names the trades that 

Diversity were followed by the Jews of Arad: 
of there were goldsmiths, tanners, con- 

Trades. feeiioners, furriers, coopers, watchcase* 

makers, liraid-makers, soap-boilers, 
hor.seshoe-nmkers, smiths, locksmiths, gunsmiths, 
bookbinders, painters, tailors, pipe-mounters, gla- 
ziers, shoemakers, saddlers, etc. 

Philanthropic interests were taken charge of by 
the Humanitatsverein, founded in 1830, and en- 
larged later by a women’s society with similar aims; 
their special charge being the excellent Jewish hos- 
pital, a creation of the Ilebrali Kaddishali, which was 
first organized in 17!K) by Chorin. After Oborin’s 
death, 1844, the Arad congregation, which in 1839 
aggregated 812 souls, called Jacob Stcinhardt as 
their temporary rabbi and school-superintendent. 
A year and a half later be became chief rabbi, and 
was followed in 1885 by Alexander Rosenberg, pre- 
viously rabbi in Kaposvar. During the whole of 
the last half of the nineteenth century the Arad con- 
gregation developed and prospered. All branches 
of congregational activity kept- pace with the nu- 
merical growth of the congregation, which in 18G0 
aggregated 2.700 souls, and which since then 1ms 
doubled. The affairs of the congregation are con- 
ducted according to well-devised rules: schools have 
been reorganized; additional benevolent institutions 
have been established, of which the Orphan Home 
deserves especial mention; and a home for pensioned 
employees of the congregation has been opened. 

BUU.IOURAP11Y: Jnhrbuch fttr die Israelii ischcn KuUusqc- 

mviwlai in Ungarn^ i. 144 ; Ben-ChnnanjiU vl. YXiet seq. 

i). E. N. 

ARADUS (Arados, I Mace. xv. 23): A Plieni- 
cian city on the island now called Ruad. eighty miles 
north of Sidon. It is the Arvad of Ezek. x.wii. 8, 
11, the Armad of Tiglath-pileser III., and is also 
mentioned on the Egyptian monument*. Jews lmd 
migrated thither in Maeeabean times (I Mace. xv. 
23). See Akvad. 

IUw.iouraiuiy: W. Max MuU«t. Asini mid Kurupa n p. ISO; 

IMotsclmmnu. (Seschiehtc tier Phunizier, pp. :U5 it seij . 

J. .IK. G. A. B. 

ARAG (ARAK) : Village in the district of Ky- 
urin, Daghestan, Tninscauciisia. Russia. 'When the 
traveler Judah Chorny visited the place in 18G8, he 
found eighty Jewish families there, who lived in a 
separate part of the village. Their chief occupation 
was the cultivation of tobacco on land rented from 

their Mohammedan neighbors. They had a syna- 
gogue, and used the Sephardic rite. Fifty school- 
children were instructed in religion and Hebrew by 


t wo teachers. Their language was a mixed dialect 
of Tataric and Persian. Under the rule of the Tatar 
Khans they wire burdened with heavy taxes, their 
position ln ing almost that of slaves. With the an- 
nexation of the province by Russia their condition 
improved somewhat. In 1900 the Jewish popula- 
tion of A nig was 710. 

Polygamy still practised among the inhabitants. 
Up to 1*0* ih»- names of tin* rabbis (who had suc- 
ceeded one another) were: Moses, Mattithiah, Bez- 
alel, Hanukah, Joliai, Moses of Gursi, and Ezekiel, 
who was Mill holding otliee. Among their names 
the following arc Caucasian: Yalbikah, Yanavsha, 
Gulbahar. Ivsdeyul, Zarungul. Momari, Mamali, 
Tznatchair. Kuztaman, Luzergal, 8Imchatav, Ta/.a- 
gil. Tavriz. 

Biri.iocrapht : Jmlah CImmv. Sefcr ha-Massant, pp. 2.V>- 
!*»£.*: Budu>behm»t. 1«KI, No. 52. 

H. R. 

ARAGON : An independent medieval kingdom, 
later a province of Spain, in the northeastern part 
of the Ilx-rian peninsula. Its population included 
Jews as early as the ninth century. In Saragossa 
(whic h until 1118 was under the rule of the Moors), 
in Jaca. Ilu<->ca, Barhastro, Daroca, Tanizona, Calat- 
ayud, Monzon, Lerida, and other cities of Aragon, 
the Jews in early times lived under special fnero* 
or laws. Aragon passed through the same phases of 
church dcwlopmcnt and culture as southern France, 
until the time of Jaime I. ; and the circumstances of 
the Jews flu-re corresponded exactly with those of 
their French brethren. Their industry, learning,and 
wealth secured for them the protection and favor of 
their rulers. Pedro II. of Aragon, who, owing to 
his frequent wars, was usually in debt, was often 
compelled to borrow money of his Jewish subjects, 
and to mortgage the greater portion 
Position of his possessions and revenues to 
Under them. Under Pedro’s son and suc- 
Jaime I. eessor, Jaime I M surnamed “cl Batalla- 
dor” (the Fighter) and u cl Conquista- 
dor ” ( i lie Conqueror), the political and legal position 
of the Jews was an enviable one. Jaime 1. issued 
the following decree: “ All Jews and Saracens dwell- 
ing in our domains belong to the king and are, with 
all their posfe-ssfniis, under the king’s especial pro- 
tection. Any one of them who shall place himself 
under the protection of a nobleman shall lose bis 
bead; and all bis possessions, wherever they lie, 
shall lie forfeited to the king.” As a consequence, 
no Jew or Saracen could become a bondman to any 
nobleman: n*»r could Jews or Saracens be called 
prisoners or M-rfs (nrjifiri or fterri) even of the king, 
because, according to the law, they had full lilierty 
of nioveincnt. 

Tin* Jews of Aragon thus stood in direct relation 
with the king and under't he jurisdiction of the crown, 
as represented by the finite-general, under whose 
authority st«n>d the ha it ex of all the towns and ham- 
lets of the country. They were permitted to buy and 
sell among themselves; but for trade with Christians 
a special iH-nnission from the finite was necessary. 
Similarly, Christians were prohibited from buying or 
taking in pledge the goods of Jews. The Jew's lived 
in tin*' 4 Judrrias,” or Jews’ quarters, outside of which 
they could not dwell without royal permission; nor 
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were, they at liberty to change tin* eity of their abode. 
The permission of the king was also neeessary to 
build synagogues, establish cemeteries, open schools, 
purchase or export wheat, and even to bake Passover 
broad. Besides tin* poll-tax, Jews were required to 
pay special taxes ami to contribute toward the repair 
of wallsand fortifications, as well as to the equipment 
of the licet and the general expenses of war. \\ beli- 
ever the king visited a city, the Jews there had to 
provide beds for him and his retinue. The assessment 
of individual taxes was made by the representatives 
of the Jews, chosen by themselves and confirmed by 
the king. The division of the taxes among the vari- 
ous congregations was determined by the king, upon 
consultation with these representatives of the syna- 
gogue. Sometimes tin* king remitted these taxes for 
a lime, as in the cases of Uncast illo and Montcluz. to 
which a respite was given by Jaime I. .Sane Jews 
received special privileges from the king. They were 
permitted to take four denarii per pound as weekly 
interest (about 8(5 per cent, per annum). But they 
were forbidden to lend to students. Frequently the 
king released all debtors of the Jews from their obli- 
gations, and declared the Jewish claims void. There 
existed for the Jews of Aragon two special forms of 
oath: one. upon the law of Moses; the other, much 
more formidable, called “the oath of curses. n All 
such oaths had to be taken in the synagogue or other 
places of worship. 

In their social relations a sharp line of demarca- 
tion was drawn between Jews and Christians. Jews 
were forbidden to keep Christ inn slaves and servants, 
or to have Christian women in their houses in any 
capacity whatever. Christians and Jews were not 
permitted to dwell together: even Jewish prisoners 
were separated from Christians. Jaime I., whose 
confessor was the zealous missionary 
Enforced Kaymundo de Penaforte, ardently fa- 
Social Iso- vored the conversion of the Jews to 
lation of Christianity — conversion to Islam was 
Jews. prohibited — and gave his assistance to 
the work in every way. In 12-19 he 
repealed an ordinance, then operative in many prov- 
inces, to the effect that Jews embracing Christianity 
must surrender their property, or most of it. to the 
treasury. The law protected those who ha«l embraced 
Christianity from insult at the hands of their former 
coreligionists; and it was forbidden to call them 
renegades, turncoats, nr any such disparaging names. 
Whenever a prelate, or a brother of one of the orders, 
announced a missionary sermon in a place where 
Jews resided, the latter were compelled by the king's 
officers to listen to it ; and no excuse for absence was 
accepted, save a special royal dispensation, such as 
was granted to the Jews of Lcrida. Baptized chil- 
dren of Jews could not reside with their parents. In 
12(53, in order further to facilitate the 
Religious conversion of the Jews, Jaime I. ar- 
Bisputa- ranged a public debate at the royal 
tion at palace, in Barcelona, under the presi- 
Barcelona. deucy of Penaforte, between the mis- 
sionary Fra Paolo (or Pablo Christiani), 
si baptized Jew. and the eminent Spanish rabbi. Moses 
ben Nahmaii (Bonastruc tie Porta). 

Aside* from these clerical annoyances, the position 
of the Aragoiiian Jews under Jaime I. was not an 


unhappy one. They owned houses and estates, were 
permitted to farm the royal grist-mills, and to follow 
agriculture and trades, and, though they could not 
occupv judicial positions. other honorable posts were 
open to them. When Jaime conquered Majorca he 
was attended by Don Bauchi. as his private secre- 
tarv ; and when he besieged Murcia he employed Don 
A si rue Box skx volt as his interpreter of Arabic to 
negotiate with the inhabitants of the town. Jehu- 
dano de Cavalleria, the wealthiest and most influen- 
tial Jew of Aragon, was head bailiff and royal treas- 
urer: Bondia and a certain Abraham were bailiffs in 
Saragossa. a»wl Viffal Solomon was bailiff of Barce- 
lona. Maestros David and Solomon were the king's 
body-physicians; and Maestro Samson was physician 
to the queen. Pope Clement IV. in vain requested 
Jaime to remove Jews from ail public offices; but his 
son, Pedro III., yielding to the stormy demands of the 
Cortes in Saragossa, decreed that no 

Jews in Jew should thenceforth occupy the 
High Pub- position of bailiff. Pedro and his suc- 
lic Offices, cessors took the Jews under their pro- 
tect ion, possibly for their own interests. 
In the wars of Africa and Sicily the material aid of 
the Jews was indispensable, and large sums were 
exacted from them for the equipment of the fleet 
and the conduct of the war. 

Although Jaime II., like lits grandfather, earnestly 
desired the conversion of the Jews, lie showed him- 
self tolerant toward them. lie permitted a certain 
number of Jewish refugees from France to settle in 
Barcelona and other places; and, in recognition of 
their liberal contributions toward the equipment of 
the fleet, lie released the Jewish congregations for 
several years from all taxes, according at the same 
time special privileges to the congregations of Bar- 
celona, Saragossa, and Huesea. The king protected 
them, but the populace, repeatedly aroused by the 
clergy, continually annoyed them. In Barcelona in 
1285, one Berciiguer Oiler, supported by several other 
ordinary citizens, instigated a serious riot against the 
Jews. On a certain day of Passover he announced 
that he would kill all the barons and the Jews and 
plunder their houses; but lie was prevented from 
carrying out his plans through the timely interven- 
tion of the king. 

The Jews of Aragon proved themselves generous 
and self-aucrSffciiig in every emergency. When in 
1323 the Infante Alfonso (afkrward Alfonso IV.) 
embarked upon the conquest of Sardinia, they 
placed large sums of money at his disposal ; and the 
congregation of Tortosa hired sailors to man the 
galleys furnished by the city. Alfonso IV. in re- 
turn showed himself favorably inclined toward liis 
Jewish subjects. lie accorded special privileges to 
the Jews of Fraga, Barcelona, and Gerona, and put 
down the insurrection of the shepherds, which liad 
extended to parts of Aragon. When a large number 
of Jews desired to leave the country, he attempted to 
retain them by reducing their taxes. Under his suc- 
cessor Don Pedro IV. i who was devoted to astrology, 
which he studied under his body-physician Don 
Bahhi Menaliem. the condition of the Jews was a very 
painful one. owing. to the contest between the Ara- 
goni a n Unionists and the king, and to the Avar be- 
tween Aragon and Castile. The congregations of 
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Murviedro, Gemini, Tarazona, Daroca, and Calata- 
yud were especially ill-treated. 

The great persecution of 1391, which began in 
Seville, affected the Jews of Aragon and Catalonia 
severely; entire communities, such as those of Valen- 
cia, Lerida, and Barcelona, were wiped out ; thou- 
sands of Jews were slain; and 100,000 professed to 
embrace Christianity. The resulting large number 
of pseudo-Christians, or Maranos, was 
Massacre materially increased twenty years 
of 1391. later by the exertions of the fanatical 
preacher Vicente Ferrer. All Jews 
who remained faithful to their ancestral religion were 
ordered by King Mai tin of Aragon to wear a mark of 
identification. Another public disputation took place 
between the rabbis of the more important congrega- 
tions of Aragon, on the one side, and Joshua ha- Lorki, 
named after his conversion Jerome de Santa Fe, as- 
sisted by the converts. Andres Belt mu and Garcia 
Alvarez de Alarcon, on the other. This discussion, 
whic h had the effect of still further increasing the 
number of pseudo-Christians, was held atTortosa iu 
1413 in the presence of Pope Benedict XIII. Severer 
sufferings were in store for the Jews of Aragon in the 
last eighty years of their sojourn in the province. 
After the Tortosan disputation, Pope Benedict issued 
the bull, “Etsi Doctoribus Gentium ’’(see De los Rios, 
ii. 627), which was promulgated throughout Aragou 
in 1415. It interdicted the st udy or the reading of the 
Talmud and similar works, every copy 
Persecu- of which was to be surrendered and 
tions Under destroyed. Jews were not allowed to 
Pope possess antichrist ian literature. They 
Benedict were debarred from holding anv office 
XIII. or from following the vocations of phy- 
sician, surgeon, accoucheur, apothe- 
cary, broker, marriage-agent, or merchant. Christians 
were forbidden to live in the same house with Jews, 
to eat or bathe with them, to rendertheinany services, 
such as the baking of Passover bread, or to buy from 
or sell for them meat prescribed by tiie Jewish law. 
Each congregation was permitted to have only a 
small and scantily furnished synagogue, and new 
synagogues were not allowed to be built or old ones 
repaired. Finally, all Jews of either sex over the 
age of twelve years were compelled to listen to three 
Christian sermons every year. 

To all these sufferings were added the terrible 
epidemics of the plague which scourged Aragon in 
1429, 1439, 1448, 1450, 1452, and 1457. Commerce and 
trade in the formerly flourishing cities of Saragossa, 
Huesoa, and Daroca came to a standstill; the Jew- 
ish merchants and their trade became impoverished 
and could no longer pay taxes. In order to prevent 
their emigration, however, Queen Maria, consort 
of Alfonso V., and queen regent in his absence, re- 
duced the royal imposts considerably. For instance, 
the Jewish congregation of Barbastro had only 400 
sueldos jaqueses to?pay; Calatavud and Monzon, 
350; Saragossa and Iluesca, 300; and Fraga and 
Tarazona, 200. The very wealthy Martino families 
of Saragossa, Iluesca, Calatavud, and Daroca — the 
Caballerias, Santangels, Villanovas, Paternoys, Ca- 
breros, Zaportas, Rivas, and others — occupied influ- 
ential positions in the Cortes, in public life, and at the 
court of Juan II., and often intermarried with aris- 
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I toe ratio families, and even with the Infantas. After 
Juan’s death in 1479, the two kingdoms, Aragon and 
Castile, were united into one under the rule of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella; and henceforward the history of 
the Jews of Aragon becomes one with that of all the 
other Jews of Spain. 

The Aragonian Jews possessed a special ritual- 
liturgy (Mali /.or Aragon), which was preserved 
for a long time in several cities of the Orient by 
communities of fugitive Jews from Aragou. (See 
Mai.izou.) 

Bibliography : J. Amador do U>s Rios, Historia de Ins Judina 
dr E'umfut* passim ; Krsoh and <» rubor, Eucyhlnuddie, 11. 

Tourtoulon. Jaime te Cmuiuerant, Uni d Aragon^ 
v«»I. It. Montpellier, ls<>7; swift, Janus 1. nf Aragmu Oxford, 
1SU4 ; Zunz, Hit us. p. 41. on the many documents relating to 
the Jews of Aragon now in tiie “Arehiv. de la Corona de 
Aragon” in Barcelona, see Jacobs, Sources of Spanish- 
Jewish History , xv. 9 ct scq. 

g. M. K. 

‘ARAKIN “estimations”; the German- 

Polish Jews use the Aramaic form p3*"ijh pronounced 
by them ‘Erehin or ‘Erccbin): A treatise of the 
Mishnah, the Tosefta, and the Babylonian Talmud 
in the order Iyodashim. 

Iu the Mislmah the treatise ‘Arakin consists of 
nine chapters (perakim), forming in all fifty para- 
graphs (mislmayot). It deals chiefly 
Analysis with an exact determination of the 
of the regulations in Lev. xxvii. 2-29, con- 
Mishnah. corning the redemption, according to 
fixed rates ("py, “estimation ”), of per- 
sons or tilings consecrated to the sanctuary by a 
vow. It is presupposed by the llalakah that the 
above-mentioned Bible passage refers to the conse- 
cration not only of persons that belong to the one 
who consecrates them, but of any person; for the 
consecration of a person signifies nothing more than 
a vow to dedicate to the sanctuary the value which 
that person represents. Consequently, the first chap- 
ter treats of the persons capable of making such a 
vow, as well as of the qualifications of those whose 
value must be paid by the consecrator. 

Following exactly the order of the Bible, the sec- 
ond chapter discusses the maximum and the mini- 
mum of the amount to he given to the sanctuary, 
according to the financial condition of the dedicator. 
The mention of this special case of a maximum and 
a minimum gives occasion for discussing the maxi- 
mum and the minimum for various religious pre- 
cepts. Incidentally, many an interesting item of in- 
formation is imparted concerning Temple affairs ; as, 
for instance, certain details about the Temple music. 

In a similar way, the third chapter, discussing the 
uniformity of assessment of values of dedicated lands 
irrespective of their mercantile values, takes occasion 
to group together all such cases of indemnity for 
which the Biblical law prescribes a fixed amouut to 
be paid, regardless of attendant conditions. 

After this digression, the fourth chapter lays down 
detailed rules lor the various “ estimations ” men- 
tioned in Lev. xxvii. 2-8, and at the same time inti- 
mates wherein these rules differ from those applying 
to sacrificial vows and gifts. 

The fifth chapter treats of particular instances; 
for example, the consideration of cases wherein the 
weight or the value of a limb of a person or a por- 
tion of his value is dedicated. This brings to an 
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end the Halakot dealing with estimations put upon 
persons. 

The sixth chapter is to Ik* regarded as an appen- 
dix. It gives minute precepts relative to assess- 
ments in general, called “sham " (Dlu*. in contradis- 
tinction to -pyj. and concerning distraint for debts 
incurred by dedication. 

After this exhaustive treatment of the estimation 
of persons, chapters vii. and viii. give a fuller ex- 
planation of the estimation of consecrated land found 
in I,ev. xxvii. lf». and in addition— as in the Dibit — 
the Halakot concerning Hhukm (“devoted thing). n 
that is voted to he the irredeemable property of the 
sanctuary or of the priests (Lev. xxvii. 28). 

The ninth and last chapter consists chiefly of the 
regulations concerning the redemption in the jubilee 
year of landed property that has been sold (Lev. 
xxv. 25-34). These rules are given in this connec- 
tion liecanse they have points of contact with the 
valuation of a consecrated piece of ground. 

The Toscfta to this treatise, comprising five chap- 
ters, is of great value for the comprehension of the 
single articles of the Mishnah, as well 
The as for their composition. Thus To- 
Tosefta. seftai. 1 illustrates the cxcgetical basis 
(Midrash) for the proposition in Mish- 
nali i. 2; and. according to the reading of Tosefta 
iii. 1, the difficulty in Slislmah v. 1. which provides 
the Gemara 10// with much matter for discussion, is 
removed. This treatise of the Tosefta contains also 
a number of explanatory amplifications of the Mish- 
nah.as well as many points not touched in the latter. 

The Tosefta also gives to some extent many a val- 
uable intimation fnrdistingnishing the older and the 
more recent constituent elements or 
Mishnah. strata of tin* Mishnali. Beginning 
in the with the first chapter, a comparison of 
Light of the Mishnah 1-4 and ihe Tosefta 1-4 
Tosefta. shows that of these* paragraphs on] v 
1 and 4 belong to the older Mishnah 
compilation, and that *2 and 3 emanate from a school 
Inter than Akiha. Similarly, the second chapter be- 
trays the work of two redactors. The compilation 
of the maxima and the minima in this section is 
probably to he ascribed to Akiha, who was the first 
to attempt such an arrangement of the halakic ma- 
terial. To the later redaction, however, is to he 
attributed the discussion in Mishnali 1, between It. 
Mei’r and the Hakamiin (sages). Likewise. Mishnah 
4 and the second half of Mishnah 6 must Ik* regarded 
as later additions. 

The whole of the third chapter must be regarded 
as lK longing to tin* older Mishnah compilation, with 
the exception, however, of the second half of Misli- 
nah *2. where “Eleazar. [hen Shaniiiiiia] ” should be 
read instead of “Eliezer [ben Ily mums]. n 

It is noteworthy that in this chapter (Mishnah 2) 
the gardens of Scbuste (Samaria) are represented as 
' (, r\ fruitful, a characteristic which could apply 
only to .the time previous to Bar Kokba. For this 
reason K. Judah in the Tosefta (ii. 8) speaks of the 
gardens of Jcrieho instead of those of Sebaste. 

The fourth chapter of the Mishnah seems to be- 
long wholly to the more receilt redaction. In the 
fifth chapter it is difficult to distinguish old and 
new. Here the licgiiiniiig is derived from the time 


before AkUui. possibly even from the period during 
the existence of the Temple, or, at all events, not 
long after: but the second half of the very same 
Mishnah is of a much later date, whereas the Tosefta 
(iii. 2) preserves the old form of the Halakah, to which 
the Mishnah bears the relation of an explanation and 
discussion. Chapters vi.-i.w also contain various 
compilations of Halakot, which were so much altered 
by the* redactor that attempts to trace them hack to 
their sources have been unsuccessful. 

In the present article an analysis of the Gemara, 
which comprise# thirty-four pages, can be given 
only in brief outline. Starting from 
The the word ("all ”), with which the 
Gemara. treatise begins, tin* discussion brings 
into array nearly all tannaitio Halakot. 
commencing with that word, to prove that this word 
is used to intimate that the tanna desires to include 
in the ride a class of subjects that otherwise would 
have been excluded. 

This introduction to the treatise ‘Arakin (pp. 2-4//) 
probably comes from the time of the Saboraim. Of 
importance are the elaborations of tbe Gemara on 
Mishnah i. 2, in regard to the sacrifices and gifts 
of the heathen (D r 1DJ7) (pp. 5&-G&). 

In regard to the second chapter, special reference 
must be made to pp. 8/>-135, in which, along with 
explanations of the Mishnah, many details are given 
in regard to the construction of the calendar and to 
customs in the Temple service. 

The third chapter of the Gemara is the only one 
in the treatise in which haggadic material is treated 
at length. Pages 15// to 17// contain admonitions and 
precepts concerning u thc evil tongue.” in which it 
is urged that man must he careful of speech. 

Chapters iv. and v. contain chiefly elucidations 
and explanations of the corresponding Mishnayot. 

Basing itself on the Mishnah, chapter vi. gives 
many important regulations concerning compulsory 
auctions and the legal procedure in regard to them, 
and with regard to legal attachments (pp. 21^24//). 

Chapter vii. is devoted to the regulations regard- 
ing the year of jubilee at a time when this Biblical 
institution is enforced (24//-27/Z). 

Chapter viii. treats of the regulations governing 
landed estate devoted to the sanctuary, when the 
law of the jubilee year is no longer in force (2T//-29//). 

The last chapter deals mainly with the laws for 
the sale and redemption of land and houses that have 
been sold, on which subject the Mishnah in the cor- 
responding chapter contains only a few particulars. 

£iiii.i<h;raf!!y: Monlerat Eliezer b. David Wetter, Erck Dal 
< comment ary). Jerusalem, I8sr»; Latin translation of the 
treatise M ra/re u y '«»£sus Ronnow. Utrecht. 1WK) (only a 
part piinted). 

j. SK. L. G. 

ARAM. — Biblical Data : The name of a group 
of kindred tribes scattered over portions of Syria. 
Mesopotamia, and Arabia. It is not the name of a 
country or of a politically independent people; for 
the Aramaic peoples were never all independent 
at the same period; neither did they 
Location, form a large independent state. They 
are mentioned by Tighith-pileser I., 
about 1110 ilc. (Schrader U K. *B. n i. 33), /is dwell- 
ing east of the Euphrates; also by Shalmaneser II. 
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( ih. i. 165). Tiglath-pileser III. describes them as 
extending from the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the 
Surappi to tin* River Lkni at the shore of the Persian 
Gulf ( ih. ii. 11). Sargon and Sennaeherib attest this 
in part- by stating that on their return from Baby- 
lon to Assyria they conquered various Aramaic tribes 
(compare Schrader.** K. G. F.” 100 < t *<'/. ) ; and 

the presence of Aramaic inscriptions in Assyria and 
Babylonia from the eighth to the third century n.c. 
confirms these statements (compare *’(\ I. S.” ii.). 
The inscriptions found at Zmjirli and Xerab prove 
lhat Araniaie was spoken in tin* northern part of 
Syria as early as the Seventh century n.e.. though 
this region was largely occupied by Ilittitcs. Ara- 
maic tribes appear to have extended as far as the 
Taurus valleys, including Armenia and Cilicia (com- 
pare Pilhnami, on Gen. x. *22). Aramaic insc riptions 
have been found in Arabia as far south as Tciina. 
which date* from about 500 n.c. These tribes had 
therefore penetrated Arabia at that date. 

The part of this territory known in the Old Testa- 
ment as Aram is the portion west of the Euphrates, 
to various parts of which were givendiilerent names, 
as described below ( Akam-Zouaii, Akam-Maachah, 
etc.). Greek writers applied to the people of this 
region the term ‘•Syrians’' — perhaps a corruption of 
Assyrians; lienee tiie name “Syria.” 

In Gen. x. 22 Aram is described as a son of Shem. 
Gen. xxii. 21 makes him a grandson of Xahor, Abra- 
ham's brother. The Aramaic* dialects 
Aramaic form a well-defined group of the lan- 
and gnages classed as Semitic, and thus at - 
Hebrew. test the fact, for which these traditions 
stand, that the Aramcans were akin to 
the Hebrews. From II Kings xviii. 26 and Isa. 
xxxvi. 11 it would seem that by the end of the eighth 
century n.c. Aramaic had become the language of 
international communication between tin* natimis of 
western Asia. Its intluenee on Jlcljrcw diction may 

be detected in some of the books composed before the 
Exile, while in Esther, Ec clesiastes, and some of the 
Psalms the form of expression is largely Aramaic. 
Parts of Daniel and Ezra are extant only in this 
tongue, which before the beginning of the common 
era had quite displaced Hebrew in popular usage. 
The Aramaic peoples of northern Arabia introduced 
writing into that Country some centuries before the 
Arabs of the region had their own system of wri- 
ting; and the Aramaic inscriptions found hv Euting 
in the Sinaitie peninsula, and shown to have been 
the work of Arabs, prove that fora time it was the 
language used for written communication in north 
Arabia. The Xnbaheans. who were in reality Ara- 
bians, have also left hi t lie* neighborhood of Palm vri 
many Aramaic inscriptions dating hack to about the 
beginning of the common era. 

Josephus calls Aram the grandson of Xahor, Abra- 
ham's brother (Gen. xxii. 21). and afterward defines 
his locality as Aram Xaharaim (Gen. 
Aram in xxiv. 10). Gen. x xviii. lo says that 
the Penta- Jacob tied to llaran, where he went 
teuch. to his mother’s kindred, thus making 
Arum Xaharaim a region beyond the 
Euphrates. In the Pentateuch tlu* country alwmt 
Hanin is no doubt the region designated. That Ahra 
ham resided in Haran is definitely stated in the Pcu- 
II— 5 


tateiich (Gen. xii. 4, 5). The place to whic h Jacob tied 
is c alled Padan-Anun (Gen. xxviii. 6, R. V.). “Pa- 
dana” in Aramaic signifies “yoke*,” or “plow,” and 
may also havemcant, asin some other tongues, “culti- 
vated land." Somn find in this meaning the origin of 
the name “Pndan” in Genesis, and have supposed 
| that "the field of Aram" (Hosea xii. 13 [A.V. 12]) is 
a Hebrew translation. It is tempting to identify it 
with the Araniaie “Pachhinfi" (Wright. “Catalogue 
Syriac Manuscripts,” 1127</). called in Greek Qafiava 
(Sozoinen, vi. 33). ami in Arabic " Faddain ” (Yakut); 
but this town was situated in the Haurnn. and can 
not have been the Padan of the Bible, unless it wjls 
then* intended to say that Laban, like Abraham, had 
migrated far from Haran. It may be. as Xoldckc 
suggests, that this name* arose* from a localization of 
tin* patriarchal tradition by tbccarly Christians. That 
a place in the neighborhood of Haran. or in that 
region, was intended, there can belittle doubt. AH 
the source's place the Aram of the patriarchs in the 
direction of Haran. Deuteronomy mentions Aram 
only when Jacob is culled an Aranieaii ( Dcut. xxvi. 5). 

By far t lie most important part of Aram, so far as 
the Hebrews were concerned, was Damascus. Amos 
(i. 5) and Isaiah (vii. 8) indicate this; 
Damascus, the one by equating Aram with Da- 
mascus, the other by declaring that 
Damascus is the head of Aram. The name occurs 
in a list of cities conquered by Tliot limes III. (W. 
Max Midler, “ Asicn und Europa,” p. 227). and in two 
of the El-Amamu letters (136, 63 and 142, 21) of the 
fifteenth century n.c. David, sonic centuries later, 
made it tributary to himself (II Sam. viii. 6). and its 
kings, Rezin, Ben-liadad I., Bcn-liadad II., Ilazael, 
and Bcu-hadad III., were at various times in conflict 
with the kings of Israel and Judah. Compare 
Damascus, David, Bkn-hadad, IIazael, and Rez- 
in. See also Akam-Gksiiuu, Ajiam-Maacii ah, Aham- 
Xaiiakaim. Aiiam-Rehob, and Auam-Zobait. 

ninuouRAPiiY : NoMeke, Dir Xn men tier Aramiiitchen Xa- 

ti<m If Hit Sjtnrcfic. in Z. J). M. <1. 18T1. xxv. 113 ft urn. ; 

SWmuler, K. <i. F. 1*7*. pp. Km i t wv/.; C. /. (/. T. pp. 110 rf 
Friedrich Delit/.sch, Ho Jmv Paratlleti 1881, pp. 

257-25K; Diiiiunnn, Onnmcntaru to delicti*, x. 22, 23. 

JH. , G. A. B. 

In Rabbinical Literature: “ Aramean ” was 

from the earliest times the equivalent of “heathen” 
in the Jewish vernacular, because the heathen neigh- 
bors of the Jews used the Aramean tongue. An old 
Targum, mentioned by the Mishnah (Meg. iv. 9), 
employs the word “ Arainiyu-uta ” in the sense of hea- 
thendom; as does also R. Islmmet in the first half of 
the second century (Yer. Meg. iv. 7 5r). ' In Pales- 
tine the word “Aramean ” was so talioocd that the 
Jews preferred to use* the Greek word “Syriac” to 
designate their mother-tongue, rather than call it 
“ Aramean.” This usage also passed over to the Ara- 
bian-Jewish authors, as, for instance. Judah b. Ko- 
reish.who calls the Am means of the Bible and of the 
Targum “Syrians.” But to avoid misconception, in 
translating the Bible into Aramean. the word ^iru- 
i/ma (after the Hebrew “A mini ”) wasemployod for 
the national sense and Arman for the religious sense 
of the word. 

It is of historical interest to note that after the 
conversion of the Araimans to Christianity, the 
former Jewish significance attached to the word 
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“ Aramean ” was also given to it by Christians. With 
the Syrians, even in the Peshitta, “Annaia” means 
•* heat lien/’ while “Aranmia” means “one of the 
people of Aram.’’ In Palestinian sources the terms 
“Amin” ami “Arameans” are used to designate 
Home and the Homans; tin* Palestinian pronuncia- 
tion of the word “ A mini ” may have served t«> screen 
what they dared not say against the Homans. In 
most eases, however, D'ltf. for Home, is a mistake of 
the copyist; it should read DVIX. Edom. 

IlllU.KM»KAl‘i! Y : Nolileke. Z. I). M. (w.xxv. 115-120; Dictionaries 

of Lew. Kohut, ami Just row. 

j. SH. L. G. 

ARAM-GESHUR : An Aramean district and a 
small kingdom near Maaehah (II Sam. xv. 8) (see 
Akam-Maaciiaii), and associated with it in Josh. xiii. 
13. David married the daughter of its king (II Sam. 
iii. J). She hern me- the mother of Absalom, who 
fled thither after killing his brother Annum (II Sam. 
xiii. 38). 

j. .til ' G. A. B. 

ARAM-MAACHAH (I Chron. xix. 6); A dis- 
trict south of Damascus, hordering on the trans- 
Jordanie territory of Manasseh. Maaehah is said in 
Gen. xxii. 24 to have been a descendant of Nalior, 
Abraham's brother, and. the territory called after him 
is declared in Josh. xiii. 13 not to have been con- 
quered in the first Ishielitish settlement of Canaan. 
David made its petty king tributary (II Sam. x.6-8), 
and by the time of the chronicler, Maaehah was 
regarded as an ancestress of a Manassite clan 
(I Chron. vii. Id). Strangely enough, II Sam. x. 6 
has “king Maaeah.”' which makes 'it doubtful if 
Aram-Maachah is the correct form. 

.1 .TIL G. A. B. 

ARAM-N AHARAIM (translated as “ Meso- 
potamia” in A.Y.): A region somewhat ill-defined. 

Inc-lit ionc*<l six t linos in tin- Iiilile. In tlie titl<> of 1*5$. 

lx., and in I Chron. xix. 0, it is used for the region 
beyond the Euphrates (compare II Sam. x. 16). It is 
stated in Judges iii. 8.' 10, that the king of Aram- 
Naharaim invaded Palestine. Gen. xxiv. 10 calls 
the region of llaran, Aram-Naliaraim (compare Gen. 
xxviii. 10); while Dent, xxiii. 5 calls Pethor, the 
home of Balaam, a city of Aram-Naliaraim. Pethor 
appears as a city of the region near the Euplu^ites in 
a list of Thot limes III. in the fifteenth century n.c. 
(compare Muller, “ Asien und Europa,” p. 207), and 
>n an inscription of Shalmaneser 1 1. of the ninth cen- 
tury ii.c. (compare Schrader, “Iv. B.” ii. 103) as a 
city west of that river. 

Aram-Naliaraim. literally. “Aram of the two riv- 
ers,” suggested to the ancients the region between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris; to some moderns, that 
between the Euphrates and Chaboras (Habtir) (see 
Kiepert, “ Lehrlnich der Alten Geographic, ** p. 154); 
to others, the Euphrates and Orontes (Howortli, iii 
“Academy." Jail. 17, 1801, p. 65); while still others 
select different rivers. Moyer (“ Gcsch. -Egyptens,” 
p. 227), MnllerC* Asien mid Europa,” pp. 249 *( wq . ), 
and Moore (Commentary on r J ud ges. pp. 87, 89) are 
probably right in regarding the Hebrew dual as ficti- 
tious. If plural, it was no doubt, the country called 
by the Egyptians “Naharin.” an Aramaic name, 
meaning “the land of the rivers.” It embraced a 


considerable extent on both sides of the Euphrates, 
extending east as far as the Tigris and west to the 
Orontes, running south not only to Hamath, but to 
Ivadesh (compare Mfiller, ih. pp. 249-267). All the 
Biblical references are to places in this region. The 
name is not found in Babylonian or Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, hut occurs as Nahrima in three of the El- 
A mania letters. Nahrima is associated with the 
IIittites — a fact which confirms the view taken 
above. 

j. .in. G. A. B. 

ARAM-REHOB (II Sam. x. 6, 8); A district of 
Syria, of which the chief city was Hehob or Beth- 
Heliob. associated with Akam-Zouaii as hostile to 
David. Nnm. xiii. 21 and Judges xviii. 28 place a 
Beth-Hchob in the Lebanon region near Dan. Moore 
(Commentary on Judges, p. 399) conjectu rally iden- 
tifies it with Paxeas. 

j. JR. G. A. B. 

ARAM-ZOBAH (Ps. lx., title): The capital of 
an Aramean state, at one time of considerable im- 
portance. The statement in I Sam. xiv. 47, that its 
king fought with Saul, has hitherto been uncon- 
firmed. No such doubt, however, attaches to the 
account of the war of its king Iladadezer with 
David, who made the kingdom tributary to Israel 
(II Sam, x.). In this war Iladadezer brought to his 
help Arameans from beyond the Euphrates (II Sam. 
x. 16). Upon the accession of Solomon, Zobali be- 
came independent of Israel (compare I Kings xi. 23 
tt m/.). Bcrothai. a city belonging to Iladadezer 
(II Sam. viii. 8) is identified by many with Berothah 
(Ezek. xlvii. 16). which was lietween Hamath and 
Damascus. Zobali was probably located near this 
city, though Ilaltvy claims to have identified Zobah 
with Chalkis. 

After the tenth century, Zobali is not mentioned in 

tlie 33il»lc*. l>nt the city of Suhiti. -winch Is mentioned 

in the annals of Assurbanipal as having been con- 
( pic red by him in the seventh century, is probably 
identical with it (compare Schrader, “K. B.” ii. 217). 
The same city is mentioned in some broken cunei- 
form lists of towns in connection with Hamath and 
Damascus. 

BiiiLiOfiRAPHY; Sohrailrr. K. B. ii. 121 tf scq.\ Delitzseh, TFo 

Lmj dax Paradic * / pp. 279 ct «v/. 

J. .ih. G. A. B. 

ARAMA, DAVID BEN ABRAHAM; Rab- 
binical author, born in Turkey. 1525; lived in Salo- 
nic-a. When barely twenty years old, lie published 
“ Perush ‘al Sefer -Mishneh Torah,” a commentary 
on Maimonides’ Yad ha-IIa/.akah (Salonica, 154&- 
1572; second edition. Amsterdam. 1706). He also is 
the author of “Teshuliot,” consisting of a commen- 
tary on difiicult Talmudic passages (Constantino- 
ple, 1579)j which set 1 ms to lie entirely lost. 

BimawiRAPHY : Michael. Or ha-llayyim , No. 094; Steln- 

selmehkT. Cut. Bull. No. 4790. ’ 

I- o. . G. A. D. 

J 

ARAMA, ISAAC BEN MOSES: Spanish rabbi 
and author; born about 1420; died in Naples 1494. 
He was at first principal of a rabbinical academy at 
Zamora (probably bis birthplace); then he received 
” fall as rabbi and preacher from the community at 
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Tarragona. and later frmn that of Traga in Aragon. 
He officiated tinally in Calatayml as rabbi and head 
of the Tahnudieal academy. Upon the expulsion of 
the Jews in 141*2. Arama settled in Naples, where 
he died. 

Amnia is the author of “‘Akedat 5 izliak ” (OtTer- 
ing of Isaac), a lengthy philosophical commentary mi 
the Pentateuch, homiletic in style. From this work 
lie is frequently spoken of as the “Ba‘al ‘Akedah " 
(author of the “ •Akedah”). He also wrote a commen 
tary upon the Five Polls, and a work called “Ihi/.ut 
Kashah**(A Burdensome Vision), upon the relation 
of philosophy to theology; also “Yad Ahshalom ” 
(The Hand of Absalom). a commentary on Proverbs, 
written in memory of bis son-in-law, Absalom, who 
died shortly after his marriage. 

Amina was the very type of the Spanish -Jewish 
scholar of the second half of the fifteenth century. 
First of all he was a Talmudist. The study of the 
Talmud was of the utmost importance to him; so 
that he lamented deeply when his rabbinical pupils 
could not follow him frmn Zamora to Tarragona, 
because the latter community was tumble to support 
them. In the next place, he was a philosopher. The 
study of philosophy was so universal in Spain at 
that period that no one could assume 
As Talmud- a public position who had not devoted 
ist and himself to it. Arama had paid par- 
Phi- ticular attention to Maimonides; but 

losopher. independent philosophical tlionglitis 
hardly to be found in his work. His 
remarks concerning the nature of the soul (“ ‘Ake- 
dah. ” chap. vi. ) are noteworthy. After a detailed 
account of the various theories about the soul which 
had prevailed, he comes to the conclusion that the 
tirst germ of the soul, common to the whole human 
race, has its origin with and in the body. Ilis theory 
is that of Alexander of Aphrodisias — that the soul 
is the u form” of the organic body — but Arama is 
able to 'adduce support for it from Talmud and Cab- 
ala. The third element in Arama’s mental compo- 
sition was Cabala as expounded in the Zohar, which 
he believed to have been writ ten by Simon ben Yohai. 
lie did not. however, occupy himself so much with 
the mystical side of Cabala as with its philosophy. 

Ilis earliest work, the u Ilaznt Kasliah,” present- 
ing in a certain sense an enunciation of Aranm’s re- 
ligious philosophy, includes also much that is inter- 
esting pertaining to the history of the Jews in Spain 
prior to their expulsion. The aim of the work was 
to furnish a rejoinder to the missionary sermons of 
the Church, to which, under the laws then preva- 
lent. the Jews were compelled to listen. Hence his 
polemic against the Christian dogma of Grace is the 
rixHnti' of an oral disputation between Arama and a 
Christian scholar. In support of his attack upon 
this Christian dogma. Arama adduces the doctrine 
of the freedom of the will as formulated by Aris- 
totle. and the consideration of God’s transcendent 
justice, which would make Grice to consist of noth- 
ing but the exercise of the will of a despot. Be- 
sides this instance of his polemics, his treatment of 
the Deluge contains several attacks upon Christian- 
ity. The greater portion of the work, however, is 
devoted to the confutation of that philosophy which 
refuses to recognize Jewish revelation, or recognizes 


it only as identical with philosophy. For Ids exten- 
sive use of the allegorical mode of interpretation, see 
Allkcoky. 

Amnia's chief work, which exercised great influ- 
ence upon Jewish thought, and is still much read, is 
the “ ‘Akedat Yizhak/’ This is considered by many 
as the classical work upon Jewish homiletics. The 
form of the sermons contained therein Was closely 
imitated by the Daushanim. The old sermon was 
either didactic — among Germans, upon ritual mat- 
ters; among Spanish and Provencal Jews, upon phi- 
losophy — or else it was of an edifying, moralizing 
nature, such as the llaggadot. Amnia's sermons in 
this work were the first attempt to mute both these 
tendencies. Though not artistic, la* 

Sermons should not be reproached therefor, but 
Models for should rather be commended for hav- 
Euture ing established a model for genera - 
Preachers. I ions of darshanim and modern Jewish 
preachers. Beginning with a Biblical 
text, Arama constructs bis sermon along the lines 
of some saying of the Haggadali. the connect ion of 
which with the text is expounded by means of a 
philosophic disquisition, popularly told, and inter- 
spersed with specifically rabbinical interpretations; 
each sermon thus satisfied the lovers of philosophy 
as well as of the Talmud. Ilis commentary on the 
Five Scrolls partakes of the same philosophical and 
homiletic nature as the “tAkedat Yizlmk”; it has 
not, however, received much attention at the hands 
of moderns. 

Am nia also attempted to write poetry, and is the 
author of a Bakkashah (supplication), which, al- 
though of no poetic excellence, lias a certain charm. 

Amina's writings enjoyed universal esteem imme- 
diately upon their appearance, to such an extent in- 
deed that Isaac Abravanel, a younger contemporary 
of his, did not scruple to embody long passages in 
Ilis own works. Arama himself, however, very often 
copied from Rabbi Abralmm Bibago without men- 
tioning him, as J. S. Del Medigo pointed out in his 
“ Mazrcf la-Hokmah” (Crucible for Wisdom). Ar- 
a nia‘s works wen* likewise esteemed by the Christian 
world; for in 1720 an academical dissertation by M. 
A. J. van der Ilardt. of the University of Helmstedt, 
was published under the title “ Dissert at io Rabbiuica 
de Usn Lingua* in Akedat Isclink,” treating of sec- 
tion 02 of Aranm’s work, giving it in Hebrew with 
Latin translation. 

Bnn.KKi hath y : l.layyiin Jo*. Poliak, in his edition of the Mte- 
dat Yizhah. Pivshurg. lsp.i, i. 2-7; Literaturhlatt disori- 
ents, iv. hSS; steinsehneider, ('at. Until, s.v. ; Renjacoh, 
O zar ha-Sefarim , under the resixTtive titles; Van Straalen, 
Cat. Jirit. Mas. (Suppl.). op. 114, 125, 137; Winter and 
Wunsehe. JUd. Lit. ii. tils <53 1 ; S. I. Kuenn, Kcnc-wt Y is rati. 
<>47, WS; Zunz, N. R, p. 52*: M. L. Kohn, Bintjrapfiira iler- 
rnrrayvndcr Itahhinwinr Autnrittttau PP. 7-3), 137-141; 
Kaufmann, Die Sitme. Index, s.v. 

L. G. 

ARAMA, MEIR BEN ISAAC ; Philosopher 
and Biblical commentator; born at Saragossa at the 
end of the fifteenth century; died about 1556 in 
Salonica. Ilis father was exiled from Spain in 1402 
and died in Naples. McYr Arama, who hail gone 
thither with his father, remained there until the 
French army invaded Naples in 1405. He then 
went to Salonica and settled there, devoting himself 
to literary pursuits. 
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Anmm is the author of tin* following works: (1) 
“1'iiin wc Tmnim " (Light and Perfection). a philo- 
sophical commentary on Isaiah and Jeremiah, pub- 
lished by Menaheni Jacob hen Eliezcr Judah, Venice. 
1(103; (2) “.Meir lyyoh” (The Illnminator of Job), 
coinincntnn* on Job wiitten in 1 r»f Hi. and published, 
together with the text, at Saloniea. 1517; (3) “Meir 
Tehillot ’’ (The Ilbiininator of the Psalms), commen- 
tary on 1 he Psalms, written in 1512, and published, 
together with the text, at Venice. 151M1; (4) ** Perusli.” 
commentary on Son 5 of Solids, published in the 
Bible of Amsterdam 1724-27, which latter bears the 
title “Kchillot Moshclr’; (5) commentary upon 
Esther, still extant in manuscript (Codex Rossi. No. 
727). Arama quotes in his works a commentary of 
his on the Pentateuch. It is no longer in existence. 
The comimmlaries of Arama are, like those of his 
father Isaac, full of allegories and moral aphorisms. 
He wrote also a pamphlet against Isaac Ahravancl, 
accusing him of plagiarizing the works of his father, 
which pamphlet was republished recently by Gabriel 
Polak. 

llMn.iointAiMiY : lbwsi, JUzinnmi Storico. Oennan translation. 

2*1 C(i., p. 4“i; Steinselni(‘Mer, C ‘at. cols. ; Azutai, 

She in p. 120. 

K. I. Bit. 

ARAMAIC LANGUAGE AMONG THE 
JEWS: Of all Semitic languages the Aramaic is 
most closely related to. the Hebrew, and forms with 
it, and possibly with the Assyrian, the northern 
group of Semitie languages. Aramaic, nevertheless, 
was eonsidered bv the ancient Hebrews as a foreign 
tongue: and a hundred years before the Babylonian 
exile it was understood only by people of culture in 
Jerusalem. Thus the ambassador of the Assyrian 
king who delivered an insolent message from his 
master in the Hebrew language and in the hearing 
of the people sitting upon the wall. 
Considered was requested by the high officials of 
Foreign by King Hezckiah not to speak in He 

Ancient brew, but in the “Syrian language.” 
Hebrews, which they alone understood (II Kings 
xviii. 2(i ; Isa. xxxvi. 11). In the early 
Hebrew literature an Aramaic expression occurs 
once. In the narrative of the covenant between 
Jacob and Laban it is stated that each of them 
named in his own language the stone-heap built in 
testimony of theiramity. Jacob called it “Galecd”; 
Laban used the Aramaic equivalent, “Jegar saliad- 
utha " (Gen. xxxi. 47). This statement undoubtedly 
betrays a knowledge of the hbi guistie differences be- 
tween Hebrews and Arameans, whose kinship is else- 
where frequently insisted on. as for instance in the 
genealogical tables, and in the narratives of the ear- 
liest ages. One of the genealogies mentions Aram 
among the sons of Shem as a brother of Arphaxad, 
one of the ancestors of the Hebrews (Gen. x. 23). In 
another. Kemuel. a son of Nalior. the brother of 
Abraham, is called “the falker of Aram'’ (Gen. 
xxii. 21). Other descendants of this brother of tlie 
Hebrew Abraham (Gen. xiv. 13) are termed Ara- 
mcans; as. for instance, Betlmel, Bobekah's father 
(Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 5). and Laban, the father of 
Rachel and Leah (Gen. xxv. 20; xxxi. 20. 24). The 
earliest history of Israel is thus connected with the 


Aramcans of the East, and even Jacob himself is 
called in one passage “a wandering Aramean ” (Deut. 
xx vi. 5). During the whole period of the kings, 
Israel sustained relations both warlike and friendly 
with the Aramcans of the west, whose country, later 
called Syria, borders Palestine on the north and 
northeast. Traces of this intercourse were left upon 
the language of Israel, such as the Aramaisms in the 
vocabulary of the older Biblical books.* 

Aramaic was destined to become Israel's vernacu- 
| lar tongue: but before this could conic about it was 
j necessary that the national independence should be 
destroyed and the people removed from their own 
home. These events prepared the way for that great 
change by which the Jewish nation parted with its 
national tongue and replaced* it. in some districts en- 
tirely by Aramaic, in others by t In* adoption of Ar- 
a ma i zed -Hebrew forms. The immediate causes of 
this linguistic metamorphosis arc no longer liist or > 
icully evident. The event of the Exile 
Aramaic itself was by no means a decisive fac* 
Displaces tor, for the prophets that spoke to the 
Hebrew, people during the Exile and after the 
Bet urn in the time of Cyrus, spoke in 
their own Hebrew tongue. The single Aramaic sen- 
tence in Jer. x. 11 was intended for the information of 
non-Jews. But, although the living words of prophet 
and poet still resounded in the time-honored lan- 
guage, and although Hebrew literature (luring this 
period may be said to have actually flourished, 
nevertheless among the large masses of the Jewish 
people a linguistic change was in progress. The 
Aramaic, already the vernacular of international in- 
tercourse in Asia Minor in the time of Assyrian and 
Babylonian domination, took hold more and more of 
the Jewish populations of Palestine and of Babylonia, 
bereft as they were of their own national conscious- 
ness. Under the Aoh.Tinenhhe, Aramaic became the 
official tongue in the provinces between the Eu- 
| pinnies and the Mediterranean (see Ezra iv. 7); there- 
j fore the Jews could still less resist the growing 
| importance and spread of this language. Hebrew dis- 
j appeared from their daily intercourse and from their 
| homes ; and Nehcmiali — this is the only certain infor* 

| mat ion respecting the process of linguistic change — 
once expressed Ins disapproval of the fact that the 
children of those living in “mixed marriage” could 
no longer “speak in the Jews’ language” (Nell, 
xiii. 24). 

How long this process of Aramaization lasted is not 
known. About the year 300 n.c. Aramaic makes 
its appearance in Jewish literature. The author of 
Chronicles uses a source in which not only documents 
concerning the history of the Second Temple are 
reproduced in the original Aramaic (Ezra iv. 8-22; 
v. l-0>. 12: vii. 12-20), but the connecting narrative 
itself is written in Aramaic (Ezra iv. 23, v. 5. vi. 13- 
18). In the time of Antioclms Epiphanes, the author 

•[Modem Bible crltjcs have endeavored to determine accu- 
mtely the influence of Aramaic u|N>n the various authors of Bib- 
lical l>ook.s. and to use tin* results thus obtained in determining/ 
the age and authorship of the hooks (set*; for example, Konig, 
** Einleitung in das Alte Test.” p. Hi); Holzinger. ” Einleitung 
in den Hexateuch,” ]xissini ; n. (iiesebreeht.** Zur Hexateuch- 
Kritik,” in Slade's “ Zeitsclirift,” I. 177 et ; and compare 
xiii. .100, xiv. 143; S. It. Driver, "Journal of Philology,” xi. 
301 -£»).-«.] 
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of tin* Book of Daniel begins his narrative in Hebrew, 
but when he introduces the Babylonian sages ami 
scholars as speaking Aramaic to the king, as if only 
awaiting this opportunity, he continues his history 
in Aramaic (Dan. ii. 4, vii. 2!$).* The employment 
of the two languages in these Biblical books well 
illustrates their use in those circles in which and for 
which the hooks were written. In point of fact, at 
the time of the Second Temple, both languages were 
in common use in Palestine: the Hebrew in the acad- 
emies and in the circles of the learned, the Aramaic 
among the lower classes in the intercourse of daily 
life. But the Aramaic continued to spread, and be- 
came the customary popular idiom ; not. however, to 
tin* complete exclusion ol the Hebrew. Nevertheless, 
while Hebrew survived in the schools and among 
the learned — being rooted, as it were, in the national 
mind — it was continuously exposed to the influence 
of Aramaic. Under this influence a new form of 
Hebrew was developed, which has been preserved in 
the tannaitic literature embodying the traditions of 
the last two or three centuries before the common 
era. So that eveu in those fields where Hebrew re- 
mained the dominant tongue, it was closely pressed 
by Aramaic. There is extant an almost unique 
lmlakie utterance in Aramaic (‘Ediiy. viii. 4) of 
Yose h. Joezer. a contemporary of the author of 
Daniel. Legal forms for various public documents, 
such as marriage-contracts, hills of divorce, etc., 
were then drawn up in Aramaic. Official mes- 
sages from Jerusalem to the provinces were couched 
in the same language. The “ List of the Fast -Days” 
(Mkoii.lat Ta‘amt), edited before the destruction 
of the Temple, was written in Aramaic. Josephus 
considers Aramaic so thoroughly identical with 
Hebrew that lie quotes Aramaic words as Hebrew 
(“Ant.” iii. 10, £ G), and describes t lie language 
in which Titus’ proposals to the Jerusalemites were 
made (which certainly were in Aramaic) as Hebrew 
(“B. J.” vi. 2, g 1). It was in Aramaic that Jo- 
sephus had written his book on the “Jewish War,” 
as he himself informs us in the introduction, before 
he wrote it in Greek. That he meant the Aramaic is 
evident from the reason he assigns, namely, that. lie 
desired to make this first attempt intelligible to the 
Part hians, Babylonians, Arabs, the Jews living be- 
yond the Euphrates, and the inhabitants of Adia- 
bene. That the Babylonian diaspora, was linguistic- 
ally Aramaized is shown by the fact that Hillol loved 
to frame his maxims in that language. 

The oldest literary monument of the Aramaization 
of Israel would he the Takgum, the Aramaic version 
of the Scriptures, were it not that this received its 
final revision in a somewhat later age. The Tar- 
gum, as an institution, reaches hack to the earliest 
centuries of the Second Temple. Ezra may not have 
been, as tradition alleges, the inaugurator of the Tar- 
gum; but it could not have been much after his day 


* [Other explanations have been attempted in order to ac- 
count for the appearance of both Aramaic and Hebrew in Dan- 
iel and Ezra. Prof. Paul Haupt supposes that Daniel was origi- 
nally written in Hebrew, that portions of it were lost, and that 
these portions were suppli<*d later from an Aramaic translation. 
See A. Kamphausen, “The ffcx>k of Daniel” (“S. B. O. T.">, p. 
16; J. Marquart, “Fundament# der Israel, und Jud. Gcseh.” 
p. 72 .— g.] 


that the necessity made itself felt for the supple- 
menting of the public reading of the Hebrew text of 
Scripture in the synagogue by a tmns- 
The Tar- hit ion of it into the Aramaic vernac- 
gum, the uhir. The tannaitic llalakali speaks of 
Aramaic the Targum as nil institution closely 
Version connected with tin* public Bible-rcad- 
of the mg, and one of long -established staml- 
Scriptures. ing. Bui. just as the translation of the 
Scripture lesson for the benefit of the 
assembled people in the synagogue had to be in 
Aramaic, so all addresses and homilies hinging upon 
the Scripture had to he in the same language. Thus 
Jesus and his nearest disciples spoke Aramaic and 
taught in it (see Dalman, “Die Worte Jesii”). 

AY hen the Second Temple was destroyed, and the 
last remains of national independence had perished, 
the. Jewish people, thus entering upon a new phase 
of historical lift*, had become almost completely an 
Aramaic-speaking people. A small section of the 
diaspora spoke Greek; in the Arabian peninsula 
Jewish tribes bad formed who spoke Arabic; and 
in different countries there were small Jewish com- 
munities that still spoke t lie ancient language of 
their home; but t lie great mass of the Jewish popu- 
lation in Palestine and in Babylonia spoke Aramaic. 
It was likewise the language of that majority of the 
Jewish race that was of historical importance — those 
with whom Jewish law and tradition survived and 
developed. The Greek-speaking Jews succumbed 
more and more to the infiuenceof Christianity, while 
the Jews who spoke other languages were soon lost 
in the obscurity of an existence without any history 
whatever. 

In these centuries, in which Israel’s national lan- 
guage became superseded by the Aramaic, the liter- 
ature of Tradition arose, in which Aramaic was pre- 
dominant by the side of Hebrew ; it was a species of 
bilingual literature, expressing t lie double idioms of 
the circles in which it originated. In the academies 
— which, on the destruction of Jerusalem, became 
the true foci of Jewish intellectual life — the He- 
brew language, in its new form (Mislmaie Hebrew), 
became the language of instruction and of religious 
debate. With but few exceptions, all literary ma- 
terial, written and oral, of the tannaitic age, whether 
of a halukic or non-halakic description, was handed 
down in Hebrew. Hence the whole 
^Language tannaitic literature is strongly distin- 
of guished from the post-tannaitic by 
Amoraim. this Hebrew garb. The Hebrew lan- 
guage was also the. language of prayer, 
both of the authorized ritual prayers and of private 
devotion, as handed down in the cases of individual 
sages and pious men. According to a tannaitic Ha- 
lakah (Toscf. Hag., beginning; compare Bab. Suk. 
42//), every father was bound to teach bis child He- 
brew as soon as it began to speak. It is no. doubt 
true that there was a knowledge of Hebrew in non- 
scholarlv circles of the Jewish people besides that of 
the Aramaic vernacular; indeed, attempts were not 
lacking to depose Aramaic altogether as the lan- 
guage of daily intercourse, and to restore Hebrew in 
its stead. In the house of the patriarch Judah I., 
the female house-servant spoke Hebrew (Meg. l&i). 
The same Judah is reported to have said that in the 
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land of Israel the* use of the Syriac (Aramaic) lan- 
guage was unjustifiable; people should speak either 
Hebrew or Greek (Sotuh 4% ; B. K. N&#). This re- 
mained of course only a pious wish, exactly as that 
deliverance of Joseph, the Babylonian aniora in the 
fourth century, who said that in Babylon the Ara- 
maic language should no longer be used, but instead 
the Hebrew or the Persian {ib.). 

When the Mishnah of Judah I. provided new sub- 
ject matter for the studies in the academiesof Pales- 
tine and Babylonia, the Aramaic language was not. 
slow in penetrating likewise to those seats of Jewish 
scholarship. As shown in the two Talmuds — those 
faithful “minutes” of the debates, lectures, and de- 
liberations of the colleges — the Amoraim partially 
adhered to the Hebrew form of expression for their 
propositions and explanations: hut the debates and 
lectures in the academics, together with the deliber- 
ations and discussions of their members, were, as a 
rule, in Aramaic; and even tin.* terminology of their 
exegeses and dialectics was Aramaized. The older 
collections of haggadie Mid rush also evidence the 
fact that tin* language of the synagogue addresses 
and of the Scripture explanation in the anionite time 
was, for the greater part, Aramaic. As a justifica- 
tion for the preponderance thus given to Aramaic 
within a field formerly reserved for Hebrew, Jo- 
hanan, t lie great ntnora of Palestine, said: “Let not 
the Syriac (Aramaic) language be despised in thine 
eyes; for in all three portions of sacred Scripture — 
in the Law. the Prophets, and the Holy Writings — 
this language is employed.” He then quoted the 
Aramaic fragments in Gen. xxxi. 4T; Jer. x. 11; and 
Dan. ii. (Yer. Sot ah vii. 21c). The same idea is prob- 
ably intended to he conveyed by Bab. the great 
aniora of Babylonia, when he says that A'dam, the 
first man, spoke Aramaic, which, therefore, was not 
inferior to Hebrew in point of antiquity (Sanli. 3$b). 
But the same Johanan felt it bis duty to oppose the 
possibility that Aramaic should ever become the lan- 
guage of prayer, by declaring that “lie who recites 
his gravers in the Aramaic tongue, will receive no 
assistance from the angels in waiting; for they 
understand no Aramaic” (Shah. 12u; Sotah 3&/). 
This utterance, however, (lid not prevent the Kad- 
dish-prayer — said at the close of the public addresses, 
and later of more general employment — from being 
recited in amoraic times in the Aramaic language, 
or the insertion, later, of other Aramaic portions in 
tin* prayer-ritual. 

For more than a thousand years Aramaic remained 
the vernacular of Israel, until the conquests of the 
Arabs produced another linguistic change, as a 
sequel of which a third Semitic language became 
the popular tongue for a large portion of the Jew- 
ish nice, and tin* vehicle of their thought. The 
spread of Arabian supremacy over the whole country 
formerly dominated by the Aramaic 

Arabic tongue produced with extraordinary 
Displaces rapidity and completeness an Arabl- 
Aramaic. zing of both the Christian and Jewish 
population* of western Asia, who had 
hitherto spoken Aramaic (Syriac). At the beginning 
of the ninth century, in districts where the Jews 
had previously spoken Aramaic, only Arabic-speak- 
ing Jews were to be found; Arabic, as the daily 


language of the Jews, held sway even lieyond the 
territory formerly occupied by Aramaic, as far as 
the coasts of the Atlantic Ocean; and Aramaic then 
became, in a certain measure, a second holy tongue, 
next to Hebrew, in the religious and literary life of 
the Jewish people.* It was especially to the Ara- 
maic Targinn that religions sentiment paid the 
highest regard, even after it had ceased to be useful 
as a vernacular translation of the Hebrew original 
— serving only as the subject of pious perusal or of 
learned study — and had itself come to require trans- 
lation.' In the ritual of public worship the custom 
survived of accompanying the reading from tin* 
Scriptures with the Targuin upon the passage read, 
a custom observed for certain festival -readings down 
to the very latest centuries. To these Targum se- 
lections were added Aramaic poems, some of which 
have retained their places in the festival -liturgies. 
Aramaic, as the language of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, of course always remained the principal idiom 
of lmlakic literature, which regarded the Babylonian 
Talmud as the source for all religio-legal decisions 
and as the proper subject for explanatory commen- 
taries. In ricliv.r and more independent form this 
idiom of Aramaic appears in the Halaknh in the re- 
sponsa of the Geonim; whereas in the still later lit- 
erature, the so-called rabbinical idiom is entirely de- 
pendent upon the languageof the Talmud, although 
it but possesses a copious admixture of Hebrew' ele- 
ments. In the haggadie literature, which developed 
wonderfully from the close of the amoraic age until 
after the termination of the gaonic period, Aramaic 
predominated at first; but in the course of time it 
was entirely displaced by Hebrew. 

A new’ field was suddenly conquered by Aramaic 
when the Zohar, with its assumed antiquity of 
origin, made its entrance into Jew ish spiritual life. 
This book, which became the most important text- 
book of the Cabala, made itself the Holy Bible of all 
mystical speculation, and owed not a little of its 
influence to the mystic-sounding and 
The Zohar. peculiarly sonorous pathos of the 
Aramaic tongue, in which it is mainly 
written. The Aramaic of the Zohar itself— a clever 
reproduction and imitation of an ancient tongue — 
served in- its turn as a model; and its phraseology 
exerted a very marked influence over other than 
cabalistic writers. An Aramaic extract from the 
Zohar found its way into the prayer-book (Berik 
Sliemeh), and is recited before the reading from the 
Caw in the majority of synagogues of Ashkenazic 
ritual. In poetic literature, however, both liturgic 
and secular, Aramaic, apart from the above-men- 
tioned poems belonging to the Targum, occupied 
a steadily decreasing place. Masters of Hebrew 
versification, especially under the influence of the 
Cabala, tried their skill now’ and then on Aramaic 
poems. An Aramaic poem by Israel Xagara ( u Yah 
Ribbon ‘Olam”) is still widely sung at tabic after the 
Sabbath meal. 


* In northern Mesopotamia, fn Kurdistan, west of Lake Ur- 
mia. Aramaic dialects are still spoken by Christians and occa- 
sionally by the Jews, which dialects are termed “Xeo-SyriarJ” 
[The Jews in those regions call their Aramaic tongue “ Leshoa 
Oalut. T For tin* literature on the subject, see R. (iottbelL “The 
J iHhivv-A raimean I)iah*et of Salamas," In “Journal of Arner. 
Orient. Soc. xv. 217 ct »eq m — g.] 
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In Hebrew philology. Aramaic, was especially use- 
ful in the explanation of Hebrew words in tin* Bible; 
and it served as the foundation for a comparative 
philology of the Semitic languages inaugurated by 
Judah ibn Koreish and Saadia. Nevertheless, Ara- 
maic was never treated either grammatically or lex- 
icographically by the Jews of Spain, in spite of the 
high development to which they otherwise carried 
philology. In Nathan hen Jehiel's Taliuudical lexi- 
con. the ’Aruk — which covers also the Targumim — 
Aramaic naturally occupies the most, prominent 
place. The first Aramaic lexicon limited to the Tar- 
gumim was compiled by Elijah Lcvita. Among 
Jewish scholars of the nineteenth century. Arainaic 
grammars have been written by Lnzzatto, Fiirst, 
Bliieher, and C. Levias; Jacob Levy published a com- 
pendious lexicon of the Targums as well as a large 
dictionary of the Talmudic and Midrashic litcniture, 
which distinguishes throughout between Hebrew 
and Aramaic; G. Dalnian has published a full glos- 
sary, and Marcus Just row has nearly completed a 
similar work. 

The Hebrew word “Aramit.” employed in the 
Bible (Dan. ii. 4 — “ Syriac ” in A. V. — and elsewhere) 
to designate the Aramaic language, is similarly used 
in later times, particularly in Babylonia ; while in Pal- 
est ine as early as the tannaitic period, t he Aramaic lan- 
guage is also called Sursiby reason of the Greek des- 
ignation of the Arameans as Syrians. Tlic second book 
of Maccabees calls it “ the Syriac tongue n (// Iv/uant/ 
and the Sept uagint translates “Aramit ”(Dan. 
ii. 4, etc.) by avfuan ; compare Yer. Ned. x. 4‘2a, where 
read J^D'YID for p^TTID. Among Christian Ara- 
means, Syriac is the exclusive appellation for their 
language; and the Arabic form of this term, “Sur- 
yani,” was the usual designation for Aramaic among 
the Arabic-speaking Jews. In addition to these two 
chief names for Arainaic, other terms were also em- 
ployed in Jewish circles: Targum (lit- 
Names and orally “translation* of the Bible, spe- 

Dialects critically the Aramaic version) denoted 
of Aramaic, the language of the Aramaic portions 
of the Bible. But the Syrian inhabi- 
tants of the town lying below the monastery on Mount 
Sinai were described by Benjamin of Tudela as speak- 
ing the “ Targuin language ” (leslion Targum). The 
Aramaic of the Bible (Daniel and Ezra) was called the 
Chaldaic language because of Dan. i. 4(Masora upon 
Onkelos; Saadia); Jerome, too, calls it “Chaldaicus 
Scrino. ” The term w Chaldaic ” for the Biblical Ara- 
maic, and indeed for Aramaic generally, is a mis- 
nomer, persisted in, moreover, until the present day. 
It is also called “ Nabataam ” — denoting, according to 
Bar-IIehraus. the dialect of certain mountaineers of 
Assyria and of villagers in Mesopotamia — -which is the 
term used by Saadia to denote Aramaic in his trans- 
lation of Isa. xxxvi. 11. Likewise in his introduction 
to the book “Sefer lm-Galni” lie complains that the 
Hebrew of his Jewish contemporaries, had become 
corrupted by the Arabic and “Nabativan.” This 
designation is due to Arabic influence (“Jew'. -Quart. 
Rev. n xii. 517). 

Aramaic contributions to Jewish literature belong 
to both the eastern and the western branches of the 
language. West Arainaic are the Aramaic portions 
of the Bible, the Palestinian Targumim, the Ara- 


maic portions of the Palestinian Talmud, and the 
Palestinian Midrashim. In Palestinian Aramaic the 
dialect of Galilee was dilTcrent from that of Judea, 
and as a result of the religious separation of the 
Jews and the Samaritans, a special Samaritan dia- 
lect was evolved, hut its literature can not l>e con- 
sidered Jewish. To the eastern Aramaic, whose 
most distinctive point of dilTercncc is “ii” in place 
of -y ” as the prefix for the third person masculine 
of the imperfect tense of the verb, belong the idioms 
of the Babylonian Talmud, which most closely agree 
with the language of the Mamheaii writings. The 
dialect of Edcssa, which, owing to the Bible version 
made in it. became the literary language of t lie 
Christian Arameans — hearing preeminently the title 
of Syriac — was certainly also employed in ancient 
times by Jews. This Syriac translation of the Bible, 
the so-called Pcshitta, was made partly by Jews and 
was intended for the use of Jews; and one book 
from it has been- adopted bodily into Targumic lit- 
erature, as the Targum upon Proverbs. 

For detailed information concerning the Aramaic 
literature of the Jews, see the respective articles. 
Only' a summary is proper here, as follows: 

(1) The Aramaic portions of the Bible already 
mentioned. 

(2) The Targum literature includes: (a) The two 
Targums to tiie Pentateuch and to the Prophets 
respectively, which received the official sanction of 
the Babylonian academic authorities. Both orig- 
inated in Palestine, and received their final form in 
the Babylonian colleges of the third and fourth cen* 
tunes. That to the Pentateuch, owing to the mis- 
understanding of a statement concerning the Bible 
translation made by Akylas (Aquila), was denomi- 
nated t he Targum of Onkelos (‘Akylas). That to the 
Prophets is ascribed by ancient tradition to a disciple 
of llilld, Jonathan b.Uzzicl: (b) The Palestinian Tar- 
gum to the Pentateuch, the full text of wlrich has 
come down to us only in a late recension, where it 
has been combined with the Targum Onkelos. In- 
stead of being called by its proper name, Targuin Ye- 
ruslmlnii, this full text had erroneously been called by 
the name of Jonathan. A less interpolated form of 
the Targuin Yeruslmlmi to the Pentateuch revealed 
numerous fragments that must have been collected 
at an early period. There are also Palestinian frag-’ 
meats of the Targum to the Prophets.* (r) The Tar- 
gums to the Hagiographa vary greatly in character. 

A special group is formed by those of 
Extent the Psalms and Job. According to 
of Aramaic well-founded tradition there was as 
Literature, early as the first half of the first cen- 
tury of the common cm a Targum to 
Job. The Targum to Proverbs belongs, as already 
mentioned, to the Syrian version of the Bible. The 
Five Rolls lmd tlicir own Targums; the Book of 
Esther several of them. The Targuin to Chronicles 
was discovered latest of all. 

(3) Aramaic Apocrypha: There was at leastA par- 
tial Aramaic translation of the book of Sirach as early 
as tlic time of the Amoraim. A portion of the Ara- 
maic sentences of Sirach, intermingled with other 

* [On a peculiar Targum to the Ha f (a rot, see R. Gottheil,” Jour- 
nal of Amer. Orient Soe. Proceedings,” xiv. 43; Abraham*, 
“ Jew. Quart. Rev.” xi. 2U5 ; “ Monutssehrift,” xxxtx. 3JH.— o.] 
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matter, is < \tunt in tin- ” Alphabet of Ben Sim.” The 
Aramaic “Book of the Ilasmoiieati House,” also en- 
titled “ Antioelnis* Roll,” contains a narrative of the 
Macoabeans’ struggles, end was known in the early 
gaonic period. A “Clmldaic” Book of Tobit was 
utilized by Jerome, but tin- Aramaic Book of Tobit 
found by Xeubatier, and published in 1 STS, is a later 
revision of the older text. Aii Aramaic Apocryphal 
addition to Esther is the “Dream of Murdeeai,” of 
Palestinian origin. 

( I) Meirillat Ta’anit, the Fast Boll, is a list of the 
historically ** memorable days,” drawn up in almanac 
form. It was compiled before the destruction of the 
Second Temple, edited in the Hadrianie period, and 
later on augmented by various Hebrew annotations 
mostly of the tanuaitie age. 

(•">) The Palestinian Talmud (Talmud Yerushahni), 
completed in the beginning (if tlx? tifth century. 

(<>) Tlie Babylonian Talmud (Talmud Babli). com- 
pleted at the end of the fifth century. The Aramaic 
contcntsof both Talmudsare the most important and 
also the most abundant remainsof the Aramaic idiom 
used by the Jews of Palestine and Babylonia respect- 
ively. The numerous stories, legends, anecdotes, con- 
versations. and proverbs reveal faithfully the actual 
language of the popular usage. Neither Talmud is, 
however, entirely an Aramaic work. As the -utter- 
ances of the Amomim and their halakic discussions 
retain a great deal of the New Hebrew idiom of the 
tannaitie literature, both idioms were employed in the 
academies. Moreover, a large proportion of the ma- 
b'l'hil contained in the Talmud is composed of the ut- 
terances of tannaitie tradition that were couched only 
in Hebrew. 

(7) The Midrash Literature: Of this branch the 
following are especially rich in Aramaic elements: 
Genesis Kabbah, Leviticus Kabbah, Lamentations 
Kabbati, the Midrash Hazita upon the Song of Songs, 
and the old Pesikta. The Kahbot Midrashimon Kntli, 
Esther, and Ecclesiastes, and the Midrash on the 
Psalms, contain also much Aramaic. The younger j 
Midrashim, especially those belonging to the Yelam- 
denu (orTanhuma) group, are, in part, the Hebrew 
revisions of originally Aramaic portions. The Ara- 
maic parts of the older Midrnsliim are linguistically 
allied most closely to the idiom of the Palestinian 
Talmud. 

(8) The Masorali. The terminology of the Masorah, 
which, in its beginnings, belongs to the amoraic 
period, and the language of the oldest Mhsoretic an- 
notations and statements, are Aramaic. 

(9) The Gnome Literature: The legal decisions of 
the Geonim were for the greater part written’ in Ara- 
maic, in harmony with the language of the Babylo- 
nian Talmud: but they possessed this advantage, at 
least in the first few centuries, that this was likewise 
the living languageof the people. The same is true 
concerning those two works of the older gaonic pe- 
riod, the -SheYItot" and the Mlalakot Gedolot,” 
which contain some material not found in the vo- 
cabulary of the Talmud. 

(10) Liturgical Literature: In addition to the Kad- 
dish already mentioned, several liturgical pieces 
originating in Babylon received general acceptance 
throughout the diaspora. Such were t lie two prayers 
beginning * Yckuui Purkan ” in the Sabbath -morning 


service, the introductory sentences of the Passover 
Haggadah, and certain older portions of the liturgy 
for penitential da\s.* The Aramaic poems intro- 
dueing certain Targumic selections from the Penta- 
teuch have been mentioned above. 

(11) Cal Kill stic Literature: The revival of Ara- 
maic as the literary language of the Cabala by the 
Zohar has already been mentioned. 

(12) Rabbinical Literature: The Aramaic coloring 
of a large proportion of the works commenting upon 
the Babylonian Talmud, as well as of other produc- 
tions of halakic lore continuing the literature of the 
gaonic age, was derived from the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, from which the terminology and phraseology 
were adopted at the same time as the contents. 

Bibi.iookaphv: Th. XoldrKe, Dir Snnitischcn Sprachcn. 2<i 
i*i 1 , i.i*i|isR-. lsW; Batman. Einlcitung zu cinr.r Grain- 

rnatih' ths Jiht i<rh-Palii.<t i n r c n AramUwch , Leijwic, 
1S14 : idem. Dir tl'o rie Jrsu % pp. 60 ct .stv/., Leipsic, 1SHH; \. 
Biichler. Dir Printer uinl tier < * ultu x, Vienna,lsU5 ; S. Krauss! 
Jc'v. Quart. Itrr.x iil. 67. l*pon the liturgical Aramaic lit- 
erature, sw Zunz. Litrraturgrsch. pp. lti-22: Bacher. In 
Monatsschrifty 1S7U; xxii. 220-22S. 

«• W. B. 

AR AM A I C VERSION'S. See Bible Trans- 
lations am> Taro lmim. 

ARANDA, PEDRO DE : Bishop of Calahorra 
and president of the council of Castile in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century; was a vic.tim of the 
Marano persecutions. His father, Gonzalo Alonzo, 
who was one of the Jews that embraced Christianity 
in the period of Vicente Ferrer’s missionary propa- 
ganda, during the early years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, adopted the life of an ecclesiastic. Aranda’s 
brother, too, earned episcopal honors, being placed 
at Montreal, Sicily. 

Torquemada, tin* inquisitor-general, in the course 
of the Marano persecutions, brought against Pedro 
the charge that his father had died a "Marano. A 
similar accusation was made at the same time 
against another bishop. Juan Arias Davila, of Sego- 
via. The inquisitor-general demanded, therefore, 
not only that the bones of the deceased suspects 
should be exhumed and burned, but that their sons, 
too, should he disgraced and deprived of their es- 
tates. Sixtus IV . , however, resented such summary 
degradation of high ecclesiastics, fearing that it 
would lead to the dishonor of the Church. He fur- 
ther set forth in a letter directed against Torque- 
mada’s exaggerated zeal, that, in accordance with 
an old tradition, distinguished personages of the 
Church could only he tried for heresy by specially 
appointed apostolic commissions. It was ordered 
that specifications of the charges against Davila and 
Aranda !>e forwarded to Koine; and an extraor- 
dinary papal nuncio, Antonio Palavicini, was sent 
to Castile to institute investigations. As a result, 
both bishops were summoned to Kome, where subse- 
quently several distinetinns were accorded to Davila, 
who during the remainder of his life enjoyed high 
honors. 


* It is curious to note that the Yemen Siddur contains a larger 
quantity of Aramaic than the Siddurim of other countries. A 
unique Targnin of tiie ‘Amidah (Teflllah) is to be found in a 
lomen MS. (Gasier. No. 61) of the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century ; it has been printed in the " Monatsschrift," xxxix: 79 
ct *cq.— g. 
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Aranda, too, at the outset Avon apostolic favor, 
and was even advanced In the office of prothonotary ; 
but on account of his wealth he soon fell a victim 
to the cupidity of the pope. He was arraigned for 
having taken food before mass and for having dese- 
crated, by scratching, a crucifix and other holy 
images. Moreover, a delegation of seven Maranos 
from Portugal happened to be in Home at the time 
for the avowed purpose of purchasing for their con- 
stituents the good-will of the pope and his advisers. 
They had managed to win the favorable considera- 
tion of t He papal court, but their efforts were reso- 
lutely opposed by Gareilaso, the ambassador of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. Observing the pope's resolve 
to imprison Aranda, Gareilaso jaunted out the sus- 
picion that was likely to arise in the popular mind 


to the Hungarian Diet. The German family name is 
Aufrecht. 

BiRLiocRAniY : Szinuj/ci Mayyar Irak Tara, i. ; Orszitgyil- 

U'si Almanack, 18U7. 

s. M. W. 

ARARAT : A district in eastern Armenia lying 
between the lakes Van and .Urmia and the river 
Araxes. The Biblical name corresponds to the Assyr- 
ian Urartu, a land invaded and partially conquered by 
Asshnrnazir-pal and Shalmaneser II. The Assyrian 
cuneiform characters were introduced into the land of 
Urartu as early as the ninth century n.c., and many 
monumental inscriptions have been discovered within 
its boundaries. About t lie middle of the ninth cen- 
tury a strong native dynasty was established, andcon- 



Mount Ararat. 

(From a photograph taken by special permission of the Russian government.) 


from the anomalous incarceration of Aranda while 
thd Marano delegates, indubitable heretics, were 
granted favor and freedom. As a consequence, 
Aranda and five of the Maranos were arrested and 
thrown into prison; Pedro Essceuator and Aleman 
Eljurado, the two leading members of the delega- 
tion. succeeded in escaping (April 20, 1497). Thus 
bereft of his worldly and ecclesiastic estate, Aranda 
ended his days at the San Angelo. 

Bmuor.RArnY : tiratz, Gcsvli. ilcrJudcn , 3d ed., viii. 318, 385. 

«• II. G. E. 

ARANYI, MIKSA : * Hungarian writer; born 
at r I rencsen. May 13, 18.58. He graduated from the 
university in Budapest, and was sent to Paris by 
the secretary of state for education to finish his 
studies. He returned to Budapest in 1884, where 
he edited the u Gazette de Ilongrie” till 1887. He 
translated several economic works from Hungarian 
into French, and up to the year 1901 was deputy 


tinned to rule until the Assyrian power was revive*] 
by Tiglat h-pi leser III., about 740 n.c. Fora genera- 
tion Urartu was invaded by Assyrian armies, until at 
last it again attained independence. This it retained 
until it was overrun by the Scythians about the end 
of the seventh century. Thus from the ninth to the 
sixth century n.c., the land of Urartu or Ararat oc- 
cupied a prominent place among the minor states of 
southwestern Asia, and is referred to four times in 
the Biblical narrative. In II Kings xix. 37 (= Isa. 
xxxvii. 38) the fact is recorded that the assassins of 
the Assyrian -king Sennacherib tied to the land of 
Ararat, where they found refuge with the reigning 
king Erimenas. In Jcr. li. 27, Ararat is mentioned 
first among the hostile nations which are called upon 
to advance from the north and overthrow the power 
of Babylon. The most familiar reference, however, 
is that of Gen. viii. 4: w In the seventh month, on the 
seventeenth day of the month, the ark rested upon 
the mountains of Ararat.” 
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In the older Babylonian story of the flood the ark 
(or “ship ”) is represented as resting on a peak of “tlie 
mountain of Ni/.ir," siuiated east of the land of As- 
syria. B«rosus, the Chaldean priest, in his history 
tixes the site in “the mountain of the Kordyicaiis ” 
or Kurds, northeast of Mosul, in the direction of 
Unmiiah (Josephus, “Ant.*' i. 3. § f»j; and Nicolaus 
of Damascus states that the ark rested on a great 
mountain in Armenia, somewhere- near t he boundary 
between that land and Kurdistan. The principle de- 
termining these .various identitientions seems to have 
been that the ark rested on the highest point on the 
earth, which was. therefore, the first to emerge from 
the waters of the flood. Thus the peoples living 
between the Tigris and tin* Euphrates naturally de- 
cided that it was on the lofty mountains to tlie north- 
east in the land of the Kurds. This belief of the 
Babylonians, quoted bv Josephus, is still held by 
tin* Ncstorians and Moslems. The Biblical reference 
is indefinite; but of all the mountains in the ancient 
land of Ararat, the lofty peak which towers 14,000 
.fed above the encircling plain, reaching a total 
height of 17,000 feet above sea-level, is without a 
rival. Its steepness emphasizes its great elevation, 
and may well have impressed upon the minds of 
travelers of antiquity the fact that it was higher than 
the Kurdish mountains two hundred miles away. It 
may also explain why the writer in Genesis appar- 
ently abandoned the older conflicting Babylonian 
traditions and fixed upon this imposing, solitary peak 
far to the northwest. 

•The mountain itself is known as Ararat only 
among Occidental geographers. The Armenians 
call it Massis. the Turks Aghri Dagli, and the Per- 
sians Koh i Nnh, or “ the mountain of Noah.” Thus 
far it has been impossible to trace back to an early 
date an independent native tradition. Apparently 
the local legends which have clothed it with mys- 
tery. and which would place upon it the remains of 
the original ark, are based upon the passage in Gen- 
esis, and have been largely induced in comparatively 
recent times by the influence of Western Christianity. 
Superstitious fear and natural difficulties prevent 
the natives from attempting the ascent of the moun- 
tain : but its top lias repeatedly been reached by Eu- 
ropeuns. and its geological peculiarities have* been 
noted. Its cone is the crater of an extinct volcano, 
and because of its great height it is snow-capped 
throughout the year. 

Buu.inuKAriiY : For the geography of Vrartu set* Sayre. Cunei- 
form Inscription# of Van , in Journal Rapal Asiatic Sacntu 
vol. xiv.: Schrader, C. I. U. T.. Index, s.v.; idem, K, ( I.F . , 
Index, x.r. 

j. JU- C. F. K. . 

ARARAT. — A City of Refuge: A proposed 
city planned by Moudkcai Manvel Noah in 1825. 
The reactionary policy ado]) ted by many European 
governments afb*r the battle of Waterloo led n, ihe 
rci in posit ion in many places of Jewish disabilities: 
and Jews laboring under them turned eagerly to 
emigration for relief. Mordccai M. Noah, in his jour- 
neys to and from his post of United States consul at 
Tunis, had occasion to familiarize himself with the 
conditions of Jews in various parts of Europe and 
Africa: and lie could not refrain from contrasting the 
civil and political restrictions placed on the Jews 


abroad with the equality of rights and opportuni- 
ties for enterprise and worldly success accorded to 
them in America. The consequence was that, in 
182.5. less limn a decade after his return to New 
York, he conceived and published a plan for the 
establishment of “a city of refuge for the Jews,” 
on a site which he selected upon Grand Island, in 
the Niagara river, near Niagara Falls, not far from 
Buffalo, N. Y. To this proposed city he gave the 
name “Ararat,” thereby linking it with his own 
name and personality, and at the same time suggest- 
ing the nature of his scheme. 

At that time Noah was perhaps the most distin- 
guished Jewish resident of America: and his success- 
ful and varied activities as lawyer and editor, poli- 
tician and playwright, diplomat and sheriff of New' 
York, lent to his project considerable importance. 
Accordingly, lie induced a wealthy Christian friend 
to purchase several thousand acres of land on Grand 
Island for this purpose. The tract was chosen with 
particular reference to its promising commercial 
prospects (being close to the Great Lakes and oppo- 
site the newly constructed Erie Canal); and Noah 
deemed it “preeminently calculated to become, in 
time, the greatest trading and commercial depot in 
the new and better world.” Buffalo, at that time, 
had not grown to its present commercial importance, 
and Noah, in sober earnest, anticipated Carlyle’s sa- 
tirical prediction by describing the Falls of Niagara 
as “affording the greatest water-power in the world 
for manufacturing purposes.” After heralding this 
project for some time in liis own newspaper and 
in the press, religious and secular, generally, Noah 



Foundation-Stone of the Proposed City of Ararat. 


selected Sept. 2, 1825, as the date for laying the 
foundation-stone of the new city\ According to 
plan, impressive ceremonies, ushered in by \lie 
firing of cannon, were held, and participated in by 
state and federal officials, Christian clergymen, Ma- 
sonic officers, and even American Indians, whom 
Noah identified as the “lost tribes” of Israel, and 
who were also to find refuge at this new “Ararat.” 

Circumstances made it inconvenient to hold the 
exercises on Grand Island; so they were held in- 
stead in an Episcopal church at Buffalo. Noah was 
naturally the central figure; and, after having ap- 
pointed himself “judge and governor” of Israel, he 
issued a “ proclamation ” in that official. capacity. In 
this “state paper,” he announced the restoration of 
a Jewish state on Grand Island, preliminarily to a 
restoration of a Palestinian state ; commanded that 
a census of the Jews be taken throughout the world; 
levied a poll-tax of three shekels in silver per an- 
num, to be paid into his treasury by Jews everv- 
where: graciously permitted such Jews as wished to 
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remain in their adnpt«-d homes to stay there; directed 
Jewish soldiers in European armies to remain in such 
serviee till further “orders"; ordained certain relig- 
ious reforms: made provision for the election every 
four years of a “judge of Israel.** with deputies 
in each country; commanded the Jews throughout 
the world to cooperate with him. and appointed as 
his commissioners a uuiuIkt of distinguished Euro- 
pean Jews. 

Nothing came of the plan. The proposed city was 
never built, and it is even doubtful if Noah himself 
ever set foot on Grand island. The letters of some 
of those nominated as European commissioners, de- 
elininir the proffered appointments. have been banded 

Tl»r*»»iirli tli*.- iiiotiinn «>f tlie i»rt-ss nf tliut <lny. 

which freely ridiculed the whole project. In the 
course of one of these letters, the grand rabbi of 
Paris said : 

** We declare that, according to our dosniias, God alone knows 
the ejKK h of the Isnieiiti>h n>t«'rari'»n ; that He alone will make 
it known to the whole universe l*y signs entirely unequivocal : 
and that every attemi*t on ouriart to reassemble with any polit- 
ical national design is forbidden as an aet of high treason against 
the Divine Majesty. Mr. N<*uh has doubtless forgotten that the 
Israelites, faithful to the principles of their Itelief, are too much 
at to rill'd to the countries when* they dwell, and devoted to the 
governments under which they enjoy liberty and protection, not 
to tivat as a mere jest the chimerical consulate of a pseudo- 
restorer. 0 

To day, the only tangible relic of the entire proj- 
ect is the foundation-stone <»f the proposed city, 
preserved in the rooms of the Buffalo Historical 
.Society, with the inscription of 1825 still legible 
upon its face. It is hut fair to Noah to state that 
his plan was to establish “Ararat” as a merely 
temporary city of refuge for the Jews, until in the 
fulness of time a Palestinian restoration could he 
effected; and that he developed plans and projects 
for such Palestinian restoration both a few years 
before and twenty years after the year 1825, in 
which year this 44 Ararat” project began and euded. 

Bibliography : Lewis F. Alien. Fcmwlinyof the City of Ara- 
rat mi Brand Island by Mordecai M. Xa ah. in Buffalo His- 
torical Society Publication*, vol. Preprinted as anappendix 
to Some Early American Zionist Project*, by Max J. Kohler 
(Am. Jew. Hist. S« w. Publication*. No. *8); Daly, Set- 
tlement of the Jews t« X<nth America. 1893; Simon Wolf, 
Mordecai Manuel Xo ah. A Bo (graphical Sketch. lbV7 ; 
Jost. Xeunr Ecs<‘hichtc derjuden. ii. 227-235, Berlin, 1847. 
An interesting account of the project, in the guise of fiction, 
is fumishetl by Israel Zangwill in They that IValk in Dark- 
ness (1810), in X txih's Ark. 

A. M. J. K. 

ARAUNAH : A Jehusite whose threshing-floor 
in Jerusalem was pointed out to David by the 
prophet Gad as a fitting place for the erection of an 
altar of burnt offering to Jehovah after the great 
plague had been stayed, since it was there that the 
destroying angel was standing when the pestilence 
was checked (II Sam. xxiv. 16 it w /. ; 1 Chron. xxi. 

1 Hetneq.). David then went to Anuinali. and for fifty 
pieces of silver bought the property and erected the 
altar. It is remarkable that Chronicles give the form 
Oman for the Jcbusite's name. A conjecture by 
Cheync, founded on the slight emendation of i to * 7 , 
makes the true form of the name to be Adonijah. 
According to I Chron. xxi. 31. Ilcbr. ; xxii. 1, A.V., 
the threshing-floor must have i>een Mt. Moriah. 

J. J u. J. F. McC, 


ARAUXO, ABRAHAM GOMEZ BE; Lived 
in the seventeenth century. He was a memlier of a 
poetical academy in Amsterdam, Holland, in 1682, a 
good mathematician, and aroused the admiration of 
his associates by his clever solution of riddles. 

g. * ‘ M. K. 

ARAUXO, DANIEL: Physician. Lived in the 
seventeenth century in the city of Amsterdam. In 
the year 1655 he composed an elegy on the martyr 
Isaac de Almevda Bernal. 

o. ‘ M. K. 

ARBA : The hero of the Anakim, who lived at 
Kirjath-arba, a city named in liis honor (Josh. xiv. 

1-5). Ju Josh. xv. 13 and xxi. 11 lie is culled, the 

father of Anak, which evidently means that lie was 
regarded as the ancestor of the Anakim. 

J. JB. G. B. L. 

ARBA* ARAZOT. See Council of the Four 
Lands. 

ARBA‘ KANFOT (“ four corners ”) : The “ four- 
cornered garment”; a rectangular piece of cloth, 
usually of wool, about three feet long and one foot 
wide, with an aperture in the center sufficient to let 
it pass over the head, so that part falls in front and 
part behind. To its four corners are fastened the 
fringes (Zizit) in the same manner as to the Tallit. 
It is therefore also called the “small tallit” (tallit 
katon). 

The Arba‘ Kanfot, like the tallit, is worn by male 
persons in pursuance of the commandment, as record- 
ed in Num. xv. 37-41 and Dent. xxii. 
The Arba* 12, to wear a garment with fringes. But 
Kanfot and while the tallit is thrown over the up- 
the Tallit. per garments only in the morning serv- 
ice, the Arba* Kanfot is worn under 
the upper garments during the whole day. In put- 
ting on the tallit the benediction to be pronounced 
reads ; “ Blessed art Thou, Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hath commanded us to wrap ourselves 
in fringes ” (rpsn?3 SjDJjnrfo. The conclusion of the 
benediction on the Arba 4 Kanfot reads; u . . . and 
hath commanded Us the commandment of fringes ” 
(Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Ilayyim, 8, 12). Among the 
Ashkenazim the tallit is used by males over thirteen, 
while the Arba 4 Kanfot is provided also for children 
as soon as they are able to put on their clothes with- 
out assistance. 

There is no trace of the Arba 1 Kanfot among the 
Oriental Jews of the Middle Ages (compare Leopold 
Low, “ Gesammelte Schriften,” ii. 320, 
Origin of Szeged in, 1890; Israel Abrahams, 
the Arba* “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” p. 

Kanfot. 287, Philadelphia, 1897). It may lx? 

assumed that it was adopted by the 
European Jews in tlie times of persecution, when 
they had to refrain from exhibiting the garment with 
fringes. The wearing of such a garment as an outer 
robe was therefore limited to the s}’nagogue, while 
the precept to wear fringes at all times was fulfilled 
in the wearing of the Arba 1 Kanfot. Some super- 
stitions have gathered round the wearing of the 
Arba 1 Kanfot in Eastern districts; the placing of a 
piece of “afikomen” in one of the corners of the 
Arba* Kanfot was supposed to avert the evil eye 
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(see AfiKomex). In Moravia the Arba* Kanfot is 
often left on the body in the grave. 

[The oldest mention of tin* Arba* Kanfot is found 



in the rode of Jacob hen Asher, about 1850 (Tur Grab 
Ilayvini, xxiv.), who refers to Mordecai as quoted in 
the “Ilet Yosef**), where, however, the custom is 
merely alluded to (Mordecai’s annotations to Alfasi, 
£ 9-15, ed. Vienna, vol. i., 82c.). — D.] 

; Bibliography: Men. 3S ft scfj.i MafmoiiRles, Yad ha-Unzn- 

huh y Zizit ; Shulhan Mrwfr, Or ah Hayyim, 8-10. 

A. * ' J. M. c. 

ARBACH HAYYIM B. JACOB. See 
DnrrKEic, Hayyim b. Jacob. 

ARBACHSHTER. See Ardamikk. 

ARBATTIS : A place mentioned in I Mace. v. 
28 in connection with Galilee, from both of which 
districts Simon Maccabeus brought back some cap- 
tive Jews to Jerusalem. 

jk. a. B. L. 

ARBEL. See Bktii-Arbel. 


ARBEL A. —Biblical Data: In I Mace. ix. 2, 
Arbela is the district in which Mesaloth was situated, 
and through which ran the road to Gilgal (for which 
Josephus, “Ant.” xii. 11, § 1, gives Galilee). It is 
probably to be identified with the modern “Irbid.” 

Bibliography : Smith, Historical Geography of the Ho]u 

Land, p. 427. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

In Rabbinical ^Literature: Arbela is men- 
tioned in rabbinical sources as the home of a scholar 
named Nitai (Mattai), who lived in the middle of the 
second century before the common era (Abut i. 6>. 
The Galilean Arbela, not far from Lake Gennesaret, 
is intended, where, in the twelfth century, this schol- 
ar's grave was still pointed out (Petlmhiah of Re- 
gensburg, u Travels, ** ed. Margolin, p. 53). Accord- 
ing to an old Baraita, familiar to the poet Eliezer 
Kalir, Arbela was a priests’ city at the time of the 
destruction of the Temple, and even in later cen- 
turies it seems to have been an important town. 
Mention is made of Arbclan linen (Gen. R. xix., be- 
ginning), which was of inferior quality; also, of 
Arbelan spindles (Tosef., Parah xii. 16). Talmud 
and Mid rash speak frequently of the Valley of 
Arbela. Josephus also mentions the caves in the 
vicinity. 

Medieval Jewish literature often refers to the ruins 
of the synagogue of Arbela (Carmoly, “Itineraires 
de la Terre Saintc,” p. 259), which are preserved to- 
day in the village of lrbid, as the Arabic form of the 
name runs. Tins Arbela, however, is undoubtedly 
distinct from the Arbela where the exilarch Mar 
Ukba dwelt (Yer. Sotah iv. 19d), seeing that that 
scholar could hardly have ever been in Palestine. 
Accordingly, the Arbela in Adiabene, between the 
Lyeus and the Caprus, COO stadia (69 miles) from 
Gaugamela, must be understood; and it is probable 
that to this city Benjamin of Tudela refers (“Itin- 
erary,” ed. Asher, i. 52, below). 

Bibliography: Jastrow, Dictionary, II. 114; Konut,-4n/c7t 


219, .220, 374 
berg, 1883. 


HirseUensobn, Sheba" H oh mot, p. 43, Lem* 

L. G. 


EDUARDO : Italian deputy and au- 
thor ; born at Florence, July 27, 1840. On the death of 
liis father he was obliged to discontinue his studies 
and earn his livelihood as compositor and corrector 
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for tin* press. In 1859 lir enlisted as a volunteer in 
the Piedmontese regiment of Alpine chasseurs, and 
took part in the war for independence. The war 
over, he returned to the printing-house, which 
he li ft again to follow Garibaldi to Sicily in 1800. 
He was promoted to the rank of lieutenant on 
the battle-field of 3Iilazzo. and entered the regular 
army with the same grade. Arhib served in the 
campaign against Austria in 1806. and on the cessa- 
tion <*f hostilities he retired from the army and found 
employment on the staff of La Xaziniic.” a news- 
paper published in Florence: subsequently he be- 
came editor-in-chief of the "Gazzeila del Popoln ” in 
the same city. Ultimately lie removed to Rome, 
when* in 1870 he founded a daily newspaper, “ La 
Liberia.*’ His political career began in 1880, when 
he was elected by the citizens of Viterbo ns their 
representative in the Chamber of Deputies; and some 
time later he was elected to the Chamber by the peo- 
ple of Perugia. His contributions to Italian litera- 
ture are: (1) “L’Esercito Italiano alia Campagna del 
1800”; (2) “ Raconti 3Iilitari r (1870), in the “Biblio- 
teea Amelia” (vol. lxv.); (3) “Guerra in Famiglia” 
(1871); (4) “La 3Ioglie Xera ” (1874); (5) “Rabagas 
Bandiere ” (1878). 

s. M. K.— F. II. V. 

ARBIB, ISAAC. See Aiuioya. Isaac ben 
3Ioses. 

ARBUES, PEDRO : Spanish canon and inquisi- 
tor; called by certain Jews “the creature and dar- 
ling of Torquemada”; horn about 1441 at Epila, 
Aragon (hence sometimes styled “master of Epila ”); 
died Sept. 17, 1485. He was appointed canon of 
Saragossa in 1474; and ten years later Torquemada 
appointed him and the Dominican Caspar Juglar 
inquisitors for the province of Aragon. The zeal 
exhibited by Torquemada in his religions persecu- 
tions was emulated by Arbues, who in the first 
month of his ollice held two autos da ft\ at which 
several 3 la ran os were executed, and others were con- 
demned to penance and loss of property. Though 
no record of further trials exists, he must have con- 
tinued to he active in persecution, as the 3Iaranos 
were so enraged that his assassination was deter- 
mined upon. The otfer of enormous sums to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella to induce them to limit the activity 
of the inquisition and the confiscation of property 
had been fruitless, and, after consultation with 
newly converted Jews— some of whom were men of 
high rank, like Gabriel Sanchez, the king's treasurer 
— the extreme step was taken by two wealthy 31a- 
ranos. Juan de la Abadia and Juan Esperaitden. with 
the hired help of an assassin, the latter’s French 
servant. Vidal, probably a Jew. Abadia \s incentive 
was doubtless the execution of bis sister and the 
condemnation of his father by the Inquisition. An 
attempt to enter Arbues’ bedchamber failed ; but the 
design was accomplished while lie was attending 
mass. Two days later he died from his wounds. 

The retaliation on the Maranos, not all of whom 
were implicated, was awful. Vidal and Espcrandeu 
were cruelly put to death; and Abadia made an 
attempt at suicide while awaiting bis auto da ft*. 
On Arbues’ death, popular lielief invested him with 
miraculous power. A Jewess saved herself from 


death by proving that from Catholic zeal she had 
dipped her handkerchief in his blood. His canoni- 
zation by Bins IX. (1807) aroused protests not only 
from Jews, but from Christians. The general senti- 
ment against the act is illustrated by the well-known 
charcoal drawing of Kaulhaeh. " Peter Arbues Burn- 
ing a Heretic Family.*’ Arbues is represented as old 
and decrepit, and taking fiendish. delight in the suf- 
ferings of his victims, who are probably 3Iaranos. 

BiHf.lotiRAPlir : H. C. Lea. Publications of the American 

Hist. Assn. December. 1SSS; {'haj'h r* from the Hcliyiiws 

History ofSjiain, pp. ct scq.; Dublin Unit'. May. 1S74. 

Ixxxiv. .'CD it sen. 

G. 31. K.— W. 31. 

ARCADIUS ; Byzantine emperor from 395 to 
408. He was too weak a ruler to be able to with- 
stand the influence exerted by his court favorites 
upon his policy toward the Jews. Such privileges 
as were accorded them were due to his privy coun- 
selor, Eutmpius (306-301)), who easily allowed him- 
self to be bribed into favoring the Jews. (See 
Pauly-Wissowa, M Rcaloncyclopadie der Class. Al- 
terthumswisseiisch.” fi.r.) The laws curtailing the 
various favors already granted to tin* Jews are sup- 
posed by Griitz (“Gesch. der Judeii,” 3dcd., iv. 359) 
to have been promulgated after the death of Eutro- 
pius. A law of the year 390 forbids, under penalty 
of imprisonment, any imperial otliccr from fixing the 
price on Jewish merchandise brought to market; the 
privilege is left to the Jews themselves (Codex Theo- 
dosianus. xvi. 8,10). Still, in this law no reference 
is had to Jewish market -inspectors, as Griitz infers. 
It is a matter relating solely to the non liability of 
the Jews to the law, I)e pntio rerum remtlhuit , which 
was already in existence in the reign of Diocletian. 
The same spirit of justice manifests itself in another 
law of Arcadius: “It is sufficiently well known that 
the sect of the Jews is not limited in its rights by 
any law ” ( ih . x vi. 8, 9). In the same year (390), Aroa- 
dius issued an edict addressed to Clandianus, the 
“comes” of the Orient, wherein he is ordered to pro- 
tect the “illustrious patriarch ” against insult (g 11). 
He also commanded the prefect of Illyria (in 397) to 
prevent any ill treatment of the Jews, and to guard 
their synagogues against any disturbance “of their 
wonted peaceful condition” (£ 12). Moreover, the 
Jewish patriarchs, as well as all of their legal func- 
tionaries, such as the archisynagogoi and presbyters, 
were to enjoy the same privileges as the Christian 
clergy, and he relieved of curia 1 taxes. In the last 
clause, Arcadius refers to tin* measures of the emper- 
ors. Constantine the Great, Constantins, Valentinian, 
and Valens; but Gothofredus remarks concerning 
this law (£ 13) that the privilege was suspended 
under Valens in 383. In 404 Arcadius again con- 
firmed these privileges to the patriarchs and other 
officials of the Jewish communities, and once more 
with reference to his father, the legislator, the em- 
peror Theodosius (£ 14). All of these laws may be 
found chronologically arranged in the section of the 
Digest, “De Judfcis, Cudicolis ct Samuritanis.” But 
laws concerning the Jews emanating from Arcadius 
are also found in other portions of the codex of Theo- 
dosius. In February, 398, Arcadius ordered that in 
all civil contests, if both parties agreed, the Jews 
might elect their patriarchs or any other officers as 
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judges; but the execution of their sentences was 
placed in tin* handsof Roman officials appointed for 
that purpose. In all matters not pertaining to re- 
ligion, the Jews had to conform to tin* requirements 
of the Homan law (“Corpus." II. i. 10). The ordi- 
nance of tilth does not read as Grill/. has it, that all 
Jews, including their religious olln ials, are subject 
to theenrial taxation, but refers to all the Jcws(qui- 
enmjue ex Jmheis). with the exeeption. of course*, of 
tin* functionaries of the synagognes(.\ii_ L 165)': and • 
thus this ordinance dews not conllict with the othe r j 
similar one. The so-called shipping law of tin* year 
390, rcgulat inir the transaeiious of the Jews and Sa- 
maritans in Alexandria (xiii. a. IS), was signed by 
An adius as well as bv Yah ntinian and Theodosius; 
but at that time Areadins was scarcely more than a 
child. Amoiiii the laws of Arcadius deserving par- 
ticular mention is the one which gives warning 
against those baptized Jews who rush to the Hunch 
from dishonest motives (xvi. 8, 2; Just, “ Gesch.” 
iv. 226). 

S. Kk. 

ARCHA or ARCA <“ chest ”) : Technical name in 
old English Treasury documents for the. repository 
in which CinnooitAiMis and other deeds were pre- 
served. By the “Ordinances of the Jewry” in 1194 
it was arranged that “all deeds, pledges, mort- 
gages, lands, houses, rents, and possessions of the 
Jews should he registered”; that only at six or 
seven towns contracts could be made in duplicate, 
one part to remain with the Jewish creditor, the 
other to remain in the Arelni: and that the contents 
of the archil* were there to he recorded on a roll of 
transcripts so that the king by this means should 
know every transaction made by any Jew in the 
kingdom. From time to time a “scrutiny ” of the 
Areha took place, when either the Archa itself, or 
more probably the roll or transcript, was sent up to 
Westminster to he examined by the treasurer there. 
Many deeds showing copies of the rolls made at 
these “ scrutinies ” still exist at Westminster A hbev 
and at the record office (Memoranda of the Queen’s 
Remembrances — lews’ Rolls, Nos. 55 6 [3, 121 557 
[1, T, 8, 10, 13-23]). 

During the thirteenth century there- appear to 
have been twenty-six towns in England at which 
archa) were kept; and it was only at these towns 
that any business could be legally transacted with 
Jews. These towns have been enumerated by Dr. 
Gross as follows: Bedford. Berk ham pstead, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Canterbury, Colchester, Devizes. Exe- 
ter, Gloucester, Hereford. Huntingdon, Lincoln, 
London, Marlborough, Northampton! Norwich, Not- 
tingham, Oxford, .Stamford. Sudbury. Wallingford, 

4\ anvick, Wilton, Winchester, Worcester, and York. 

Jews wen* allowed to dwell in towns only where 
there was an Areha. though exemptions were some- 
times made. On Jan. 28, 1284, a royal mandate 
was issued ordering* a general closure of the areha*. 
hut commissioners were appointed to reopen the 
London Areha on Feb. 28, 1286 (Rigg. “Select 
Pleas of the Exchequer of the Jews.” 1902, p. Ixi.). 

( ’ n>ss * Jn Pa)ier*nf the Anulo-JcwMi His- 
torical hxh tint ion, pj>. ls2-l!K>. 

G. T 

v . 

ARCHAGATHUS. See C.«cii.n*s of Kai.akte. 


ARCHELATJS : Son of Herod I. ; king of Judea; 
born about 21 n.e., his mother being the Samaritan 
Malt bare. At the age of fourteen he was sent to 
Rome for education, and, after a stay of two or three 
years, returned home with his brothers Antipas and 
Philip, who likewise had attended the schools of the 
Imperial City. His return was possibly hastened bv 
the intrigues of Antipater, who by means of forged 



CopiM-r Coin of Hi nd Arehclaus. 

Ohvcrsc : UPOAOY. a bunch of irrujn.*s am! loaf. Reverse: 

EONAPXOV. a helmet with tuft of feathers : in field to left 

a caducous. 

(Afu-r *• History <*f Jewish Coinage.’') 

letters and similar devices calumniated him to his 
father, in the hope of insuring for him the same 
sanguinary fate be bad prepared for 1 i i s brothers 
Aristnhuhis and Alexander. As a result of these 
slanders, Herod designated Antipas, his youngest 
son, as his successor, changing his will to that effect. 
On liis death bed, however, four days before his 
demise, the king relinquished his determination and 
appointed Arehclaus to the throne, while. Antipas 
and Philip were made tetrarelis merely. Nothing 
is known definitely of the occasion for this change, 
though there may be some foundation for the state- 
ment of Arehclaus’ opponents, that the dying king, 
in his enfeebled condition, had yielded to some pal- 
ace intrigue in the latter’s favor. 

Arehclaus thus attained the crown with little dif- 
ficulty at the early age of eighteen. That aged 
plotter Salome found it convenient to abet-Arche- 
laus, and secured for him the adherence of the army; 
hence there was no opposition when he figured as 
the new ruler at the interment of Herod. The peo- 
ple, glad of the death of the tyrant, were well dis- 
posed toward Arehclaus, and ’in the public assembly ’ 
in the Temple the new king promised to have re- 
gard to the wishes of his subjects. It very soon 
became manifest, however, how little he intended to 
keep his word. Popular sentiment, molded by the 
Pharisees, demanded the removal of the Sadducean 
high priest Joezer (of the Bocthus family), and the 
punishment of ihosc former councilors of Herod who 
had brought about the martyrdom of the Pharisees 
Mat tat bias and Judas. Arehclaus, professing al- 
ways profound respect for the popular demand, 
pointed out that lie could not well take any such 
extreme measures before lie bad been confirmed by. 
the Roman emperor, Augustus, in bis sovereignty: 
just :is soon as this confirmation should be received, 
be. declared himself willing to grant the people’s 
desire. Ilis subjects, however, seem not to have 
had confidence in his assurances; and when, on the 
day before Passover — a day when all Palestine, so 
to speak, was in Jerusalem — they became so insist- 
ent in their demand for immediate action, that the 
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kinsr felt himself compelled to send a detachment- 
of the llerodian soldiery against them into the 
Temple courts; and when thisdctach- 
His Harsh, nu nt proved unahle to master the cii- 
Treatment raged populace, he ordered out tin* 
ot the \v liole available garrison. In the mas- 
People. sac re that ensued, three thousand were 

left dead upon the Temple pavements. 
As seen as the tumult had been somewhat allayed. 
Are -helaus hastened to Home to seen re the required 
eontinnatioii of his succession from Augustus. He 
found that he had to encounter opposition from two 
sides. His brother Antipas, supported by many 
members of the Hcrodian house, resident in Home, 
claimed formal acknowledgment, for Herod's second 
will, that nominated him king. Besides, the Jews 
of Palestine sent a deputation of fifty persons — who 
were supported by about 8.000 Jewish residents of 
Home — and petitioned foi the exclusion of the Hero- 
dians from any share whatever in the government 
of the land, and for the incorporation of Judea in 
the province of Syria. Such was the disloyalty 
among the Herod tans, that many members of the 
family secretly favored this latter popular demand. 
But Augustus, with statesman like insight, con- 
cluded that it was better for Roman interests to 
make of Judea a monarchy, governed by its own 
kings tributary to Home, than to leave it a Roman 
province administered by Romans, in which latter 
ease there would certainly be repeated insurrections 
against the foreign administration. As it would 
lie more prudent to make such a monarchy as 
small and powerless as possible, he decided to divide 
Herod's somewhat extensive empire 
Division into three portions. Arelielaus was 
of the accordingly appointed ethnareh — not 
Kingdom king— of Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, 
by Romo, with the exception of the important 
cities of Gaza, Gadara, and Hippus, 
which latter were joined to the province of Syria. 
Antipas and Philip were made tetrarchs of the re- 
maining provinces, the former receiving Galilee and 
Perea, and the latter the other lands east of the Jor- 
dan. 

While these negotiations were pending in Rome, 
new troubles broke out in Palestine. The people, 
worked up almost into a state of frenzy by the mas- 
sacres brought about by Herod and Arelielaus, broke 
into open revolt in the absence of their ruler. The 
actual outbreak was without doubt directly caused 
by Submits— the procurator appointed by Augustus 
to a sc nine charge pending the settlement of the suc- 
cession— owing to his merciless oppression of the 
people. On the day of Pentecost in tin* year 4 u.c. t 
a collision look place, in the Temple precincts be- 
tween the troops of Sabi nos and the populace. Sa- 
binas utilized Ids initial success in dispersing the 
people by proceeding to rob the Temple treasury. 
But disorders broke out all over the province, and 
Ids forces were not sufficient to repress 

Insurrec-; them. _ Judas, son of tlie revolutionary” 

tiouary ; Jlezekiab In Galilee, a certain Simoli 
Outbreaks, in Perea, Athkoxgks and his four 
brothers in other parts of the land, 
headed more or less serious uprisings. It was only 
"’ben charge was assumed by Varus, the Roman 


legate in Syria, with his numerous legions, assisted, 
moreover, by Aretas, king of the Arabs, and Ids aux- 
iliaries, that any measure of pence was restored to 
the land, and this not without the loss of several 
thousand Roman troops. What the loss on the 
Jewish side must have been may perhaps be sur- 
mised from the rabbinical tradition that the outbreak 
under Varus was one of the most terrible in Jewish 
history. 

Arelielaus returned to Jerusalem shortly after 
Varus suppressed the insurrection. Very little is 
known of the further events of his reign, which 
lasted nine years; but so much is clear, that instead 
of seeking to heal the wounds brought upon the 
country by himself and his house, he did much to 
accelerate the ultimate overthrow of 

Banish- Judean independence. In the year 6 
meat and of the common era, a deputation of 

Death. the Jewish mid Samaritan aristocracy 
waited upon Augustus in Rome, to 
prefer charges against Arelielaus, with the result 
that he was immediately summoned to Rome, de- 
prived of his crown, and banished to Vienne in 
Gaul, where— according to Dion Cassius Coceei- 
anus, “ Hist. Roma,’ : Iv. 27— be lived for the re- 
mainder of his days. 

Arelielaus was a veritable llerodian, but without 
the statesman like ability of bis father. He was 
cruel and tyrannical, sensual in the extreme, a hypo- 
crite and a plotter, lie observed the customary 
•seven days of mourning for his father, but in the 
midst of them gave to his boon companions a con- 
gratulatory banquet upon his accession. He care- 
fully avoided placing his image upon his coinage in 
deference to plmrisaic susceptibilities: but he never- 
theless allowed bis passion for his widowed sister-in- 
law, Glaphyra, to master him, and married her in 
defiance of the sentiment of the people and the 
Pharisees, who regarded the union as incestuous 
(Lev', xviii. 1G, xx. 21). He deposed the high priest 
Joezer on his return from Rome, not in obedience to 
popular complaint, but for a money consideration. 
Joezer’s brother was his successor, although the 
latter was of exactly the same type. Indeed, Arche- 
iaus, in liis short reign, deposed three high priests 
for purposes of profit. Against this serious list of 
evils there is hardly anything good to set in con- 
trast, beyond perhaps the fact that he inherited from 
his father a certain love of splendor and a taste for 
building. lie restored the royal palace at Jericho 
in magnificent style, surrounding it with groves of 
palms; and also founded a city, that lie called in 
liis own honor Archelais. 

BnsLKKntAPinr : Grfitz, Gcwh. tl. Jiulnu lit. : Ewald, 

OY.sr/i. <trs T o/A cs Isnu l , iv. ; Hiudtf, OYsr/i. tic* 

I o/Avvt l.srtui, JI. )Kiitshrii SWiurvr, (Itm-li, paxxinu and 
the JUvr, mini therein imlieated. on coinujre, s<*e Seliurer, ih. 

I». 375 , note 4 ; and Madden, Coins <»/ t)u Jew*, pj>. 114-118. 

G - L. G. 

ARCHEOLOGY, BIBLICAL: The branch of 
archeology that has for its province a scientific pres- 
entation of the domestic, civil, ami religious insti- 
tutions of tlie IlcUrews, m the lumls or tlie BU>le, 

especially in Palestine. It deals with these for the 
whole stretch of Judaic history down to the fall of 
Jerusalem in the year 70, the end of Judaism as a 
power in Palestine. The term u Archeology ” was used 
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by Joscplms in his great work. Tor«Jiiix») 'A p^utohv} ia 
(literal ly ’‘Judaic Archeology." but usually trans- 
lated “Antiquities of the Jews"). t«» cover the entire 
history of his people. their life, customs, religious in- 
stitutions. and literature. This comprehensive sense 
remained current until the time of the Deformation. 
Indeed, writers like Eusebius. Jerome, and Epiplia- 
nius. while, they produced neither history nor arche- 
ology as such, conlrihuted material valuable for the 
enrichment of both. It is sab* to say that no treatise 
on Biblical Archeology proper made its appearance 
until after the Middle Aires. 

It was not until the sixteenth century that Carlo Si- 
gonius plied 1.1*4) gathered up and presented in his 
“ I)e Hepuhlica Hehnconiiu ” a discus- 
First siou of siicred places, persons, and rites. 
Meaning* This classification seemed to furnish 
of Biblical scholars with a chit* to what should be 
Arche- included in the term ~ Archeology “ as 
ology. applied to the Bible; so that DeWette 
(in 1814), followed by Ewaldfin 1844), 
gives the first n*ally systematic classification of the 
material that, up to tin* present time, is regarded as 
belonging to the fieltl of Biblical Archeology. Even 
ns late as Kcil’s work (1871). the main divisions of the 
subject arc treated in tin* following order: (l)saered 
antiquities; (2) domestic antiquities; and (3) civil an- 
tiquities. 

The historieo-critical method of investigating Old 
Testament history claims to have recti lied a former 
error. It is now generally maintained that many of 
th( i records of the history of Israel originated at a date 
later than was formerly supposed, and that 'conse- 
quently many of tin* religions institutions, customs, 
and rites current among the Jews bear the marks of 
later ideas, conditions, and environments. It is fur- 
ther claimed that religious rites and customs owe 
their character largely to the domestic life and sur- 
roundings of a people. The recognition of this fact 
necessitates a reversal of the order of the themes 
usually included in the term *’ Biblical Archeology.” 
Accordingly the present order of treatment is: (I.) 
Domestic. Antiquities; (II.) Civil Antiquities: and 
(III.) Sacred Antiquities; but. as will be seen, there 
is still another section to add on the land of Palestine 
itself. 

In the treatment of this topic, as of many other 
topics relating to ancient times, no hard-and-fast 
line can lu* drawn. History proper 
Arche- should cover the entire religious and 
ology and political life of a people. It should 
History, present their laws, customs, and man- 
ners. It should also, when occasion 
requires, include their relations to neighboring peo- 
ples,. politically, socially, and commercially. Arche- 
ology has to do with lmt a part of this material. 
It concerns itself with the interrelationships of the 
people in domestic, civil, and religious life. It goes 
further, and includes in itself a consideration of the 
character of the land where they live, and of their 
social, industrial, artistic, and literary organizations 

atul features. 

Biblical Archeology depends for its material upon 
a mass <>f ancient literature and antiquities. It will 
be impossible for the student of archeology to util- 
ize to advantage the literary material, especially of 


the Old Testament, without due regard to the liter- 
ary processes by which it was prepared. Much of the 
available material of archeology is secured from liter- 
ature, but only after it has been subjected to the most 
searching critical processes. In line, archeology at 
large finds in literature one of its best sources of in- 
formation and one the testimony of which can not 
| be set aside. Nevertheless, at the bottom, beneath 
all the literary activity of the people, lie, of course, 
the conditions under which the Israelites produced 
their literature. Hence, while much that is of value 
to archeology is found in Israel’s literature, a knowl- 
edge of archeology will include information con- 
cerning the land which nourished that literature. 
There is. consequently, a kind of necessary inter- 
dependence between these two branches of knowl- 
edge — literature and its native soil. 

The religions system of the Old. Testament em- 
braces both literary and archeological material; both 
ancient documents and monuments. 

Arche- Biblical Archeology includes only so 
ology and much of this material as bears upon 
Religion, sacred places, persons, feasts, vessels, 
and ritual. It does not discuss religious 
ideas, either in their origin or their development. It 
does not present a systematized religio-legal system, 
nor the relations of that system to civil processes. 
Neither does it discuss the relation of Israel’s rites 
and ceremonies to those of surrounding nations. 
These themes, proper in modern scientific subdivi- 
sions of material touching the ancient Jews, fall 
under the head of religion or of comparative re- 
ligion. 

The soil of the Orient is the treasure-house of one 
of the two great sources of Biblical Archeology. 
Palestinian ruins at Jerusalem, at Lachish, at Gaza, 
at the Dead Sea, and in the tombs on the hillsides, 
are all instructive teachers concerning the life and 
times of the ancient Jews. Fragments of docu- 
ments of this people and of their neighbors are re- 
plete with information bearing upon the Archeology 
of the Bible. The Moabite Stoke, for the ninth 
pre-Christian century, and the Si loam Inscription 
are valuable evidences of the character of the wri- 
ting and of some of the customs of those early days 
(see Alphabet). The numerous small inscriptions 
from Phcnician sources tell a fascinating story of 
tragical times contemporaneous with Israel. From 
Palestinian ruins, likewise, come many voices of the 
later periods, ns the scattered and broken Greek and 
Latin inscriptions are deciphered and interpreted. 
Coins also tell their tale of the past, often with grati- 
fying precision. 

Tin* revelations from t lie mounds of Babylonia 
and Assyria, made within the last half-century, 
vitally touch the people of Israel. The close relation- 
ship existing bet ween the social, political, and relig- 
ious systems of that ancient West and East has now 
been clearly ascertained. The close racial kinship 
existing between Israel and the great powers cen- 
tered on the Tigris and the Euphrates 

34Ton.Tim.exL- "Ives special significance to tlie antiq- 

tai Sources, uities exhumed from those eastern 
plains. The fact t hat Israel \s ancestors 
migrated from Eastern centers, carrying with them 
the characteristics of their earl}* home-land and peo- 
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pic, points likewise.* to the essential import anee of 
the ** finds brought from Mesopotamia.. 

Many items of considerable value to Biblical Arche- 
ology are discovered in the community of religious 
requirements and customs between Israel ami lier 
overland Eastern neighbors. The aggressiveness of 
Eastern political inllm-ncc and power toward the 
West, in the later periods of Israel's history, carried 
with it other forces that largely affected the social 
and commercial fabric of the Palestinian kingdoms. 
Consequently, there is no land outside of Palestine 
w hose ancient history and antiquities have- a more 
noteworthy significance for Biblical Archeology than 
the great Mesopotamian region. 

The imperishable character of tin* remains of an- 
cient life found in the sands and tomhs of Egypt, 
the proximity of that land to Palestine, and the 
association qf that people ami that land with Israel’s 
history make the territory in question a fascinating 
field to the archeologist. The influence of Egypt's 
civilization upon the literature and life of the Jews 
is especially marked during the patriarchal, the 
bondage, and the wilderness periods. At intervals 
during the later stages of history — for example, in 
Isaiah's day — Egypt exercised no small influence 
over the life of the Israeli Yes. AYliile many points 
are still in dispute, some genuine increments of value 
from Egyptian monumental sources may be. even 
now discovered. 

The most fruitful sources of information germane 
to the subject are of course the literatures of the Old 
and New Testaments. As lias been 

Literary noted above, due regard must be had 

Sources. from the beginning to the assured re- 
sults of Biblical criticism. The Old 
Testament material must be so used as to gain there- 
from full advantage of the best -established results 
of the scholarship of to-day. It must he remem- 
bered, however, that a systematic archeology for 
each period of history can not yet be presented; 
merely the origin and growth of rites and customs 
through the entire stretch of time are all that have 
been traced. Uncertainty as to the dates of some of 
the books of the Bible aggravates the difficulties of 
the archeologist. 

The New Testament material, less indefinite as to 
time, furnishes valuable data regarding the Jews of 
the first century, particularly those in Palestine. 
Certain rites and ceremonies prevalent among the 
sects of that age arc relevant and instructive mate- 
rial. Even the circumstances that led up to the 
deatli of Jesus are full of interest for the student 
of archeology. The experiences undergone by Paul 
and other apostles in the establishment of the Chris- 
tian Church often illuminate this subject. 

The writings of Josephus, compiled, as they were, 
from many and uncertain sources, possess, neverthe- 
less, because of their immense sweep through time, 
a multitude of apposite data. Josephus’ partiality 
for his own people, and his desire to magnify their 
importance throughout their history, have to he 
guarded against ; hut he provides much material for 
the portrayal of the life of the ancient Jews. 

The inter-Biblical apocryphal books, such as I and 
II Maccabees, III and IV Esdras, Judith, the Letter 
of Jeremiah, etc., abound in hints and items of im- 
II.— 6 


portance in a systematic study of Biblical Archeol- 
ogy. Philo of Alexandria, though strongly influ- 
enced by Greek thought, was a serviceable chronicler 
of main* things Jewish. This mass of literature 
\ ields much of genuine value to the archeologist of 
Sacred Scripture. 

The early centuries of the Christian era have left 
several pertinent documents. The great mass of 
rabbinical literature (the two Talmuds and the 
Midrashic collections) is full of facts, statements, 
and hints concerning the life of the Jewish people. 
These are often of significant, illustrative impor- 
tance in tin* elucidation of Old Testament conditions. 
The compilations of Munctho, Berosus, and Philo 
of Bybins yield facts that add materially to some 
phasesof Biblical Archeology. The habits, customs, 
and religious characteristics of the Jews, as described 
in early Christian and Greek writings, arc also of 
value. Arabic literature and antiquities reveal the 
common Semitic character of ancient times, and 
consequently some elements of Jewish life. 

The unchangeable and permanent elements of the 
Oriental Semitic personality are surprisingly illustra- 
tive of the ancient Jewish character of the Bible. The 
habits, customs, and rites of the inhabitants of the 
East, and their mode of existence as a whole, are a 
living commentary on many passages of Scripture, 
the thought and • significance of which arc wholly 
foreign to a modern Occidental. Such portions of 
the Semitic world as are least modified by the ag- 
gressions of civilization, like those in the interior of 
Arabia, seem to maintain in their pristine purity the 
traits of two or three millenniums ago. The closer 
one gets to the primitive Semitic man, the nearer in 
many cases is the approach to a true understanding 
of his life as it appears in Holy Writ. 

Out of the material already indicated, Biblical 
Archeology claims f«>r itself four general divisions, 
under which it may best Ik* treated; they arc (1) the 
land and people of Palestine; (2) domestic or indi- 
vidual antiquities; (3) public or civil antiquities; 
and (4) sacred or religious antiquities. 

I. Palestine: The character of any land is an 
essential element in the determination of the charac- 
teristics of its inhabitants. The mountains and plains, 
the valleys and ravines, and the inspiring scenery of 
adjacent regions made Palestine a land of pleasing 
variety and of ever-refreshing beauty. Her wide 
range of climate, her immense list of fauna and 
flora, satisfied every reasonable demand of lier rest- 
less people. Her comparative isolation, lier natural 
defensive strength, and her relation to the great 
civilizations of the East and the West, especially 
during Israel’s national history, emphasize her im- 
portance to the people that dwelt within her borders. 

Palestine was already the home of ancient peoples 
when the Patriarchs first trod upon her soil. The 
tribes of Israel settled down to live in close proximity 
to several different minor peoples. So close were 
their relations that intermarriagesre- 
The Land suited, and an intermingling of every 
1 and Its element of domestic, public, and relig- 

People. ions life. The nation of Israel, built 
upon such a foundation as this, 
was a strange conglomeration of diverse elements. 
Clashes with her minor neighbors, and commercial 
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and political relations with the great empires that 
oppressed her, affected domestic, civil, and sacred 
relations. 

II. Domestic Antiquities : The every-day life 
of each person involves a large number of items. 
These embrace the food available and used, the mate- 
rial accessible for clothing and the method of its man- 
ufacture, as well as the usual clothing worn by the 
people, and the method of preparing and wearing 
the head-gear. The individual lived also :n a dwell- 
ing of some kind ; either in a hole in the* rocks, a tent, 
a hut, a house, or in an elaborate structure in a city. 
How were these various dwellings prepared, and 
what was their internal arrangement? Wlmt led to 
the aggregation of such buildings, which later be- 
came cities? The replies to these questions will be 
of supreme moment in following the growth of in- 
dividual rights and privileges. 

1 he Jewish family has a most interesting history. 
The family formed the next step upward from the 
individual, and was probably the basis of the clan. 
The laws of marriage and their binding character 
were essentials in the perpetuity of the nation. The 
position and rights of the woman before and after 
marriage, in the condition of monogamy and of 
polygamy, and in case of divorce, fall under this 
theme. The relations of the children to the individ- 
ual parents, the methods of naming them, the observ- 
ance of the rite of circumcision, their training and 
education in and out of the home, must be noted. 
The constitution of the Oriental family involved 
slaves, with certain laws of purchase and retention, 
both Israelitis.li and foreign. Certain diseases also 
often attacked, and sometimes found victims in, the 
family. The treatment of the aged and infirm, of 
the helpless and unfortunate members of the house- 
hold, is of especial interest. Death in the family 
was at tended by peculiar national observances. See 
Family, Marriage. Patriarchate, Slavery. 

Families and individuals maintained a certain 
amount of social intercourse. These relations de- 
veloped certain social obligations; established the 
respective rights and privileges of host 
Society and and guest, and the methods of conver- 
Amuse- sat ion and entertainment. Social gat h- 
ments. erings at feasts likewise inaugurated 
special customs and requirements. 
These functions, as well as the niorc elaborate festi- 
vals of their heathen neighbors, were occasions for 
the forming of relations that to a large extent de- 
termined the character of Israel. The" introduction 
of foreign customs gradually modified society in 
Israel, until, by the downfall of the northern king- 
doin, it assumed quite another complexion. The 
origin, organization, and conduct of society form an 
interesting theme in the department of Biblical Ar- 
cheology. See Etiquette, Precedence, etc. 

There is slight evidence that the Jews in early 
times, aside from banquets attended by musical in- 
struments of various kinds, enjoyed' any indoor 
amusement. Neither is t here any extended descrip- 
tion of outdoor sports, either for princes or populace. 
But the prevalence of many terms employed in 
limiting, such as the names of traps and weapons 
\ised in taking animals and birds, and the names of 
wild animals used for food, is evidence that this 


sport was Commonly indulged in, and to good pur- 
pose. Several hints are also found in the Prophets, 
especially as to the sport (or possibly occupation) of 
fishing. Both of these out door amusements, so pop- 
ular in Egypt and in the East, Were turned to good 
account by the Israelites. See Games, Sports, Pas- 
times. 

The earliest records of the patriarchs and of the 
Israelites show them following the life of nomads. 
They raised herds of large and flocks of small cattle, 
and moved about according to the demands for new 
pasturage. The character of the country and their 
slight tenure of the soil led to such a mode of exist- 
ence. Even when they settled down as occupants 
of Palestine and their life was mainly devoted to 
other things, they nevertheless reared extensive 
herds and flocks, comprising cattle, asses, sheep, and 
goats. The hills of some parts of Palestine were best 
adapted for such pursuits. See Animals, Cattle. 

Israel's occupation of the new territory made 
possible another vocation besides cattle-raising. 

Permanent settlement led to the culti- 
Pasture vat ion of the soil, to the planting of 

and vines and fruit-trees. AV heat, barley, 
Agricul- and rye became staple products, and 

ture. by irrigation all parts of the land 
yielded profitable returns to the in- 
dustrious husbandman. The methods of agriculture, 
the influence of this mode of life on the nation, and 
the importance of this industry on international re- 
lations occupy no mean place in the history of the 
life of ancient Israel. See Agriculture. 

From the earliest times there are hints at the trades 
that were current among tlie Israelites. After their 
settlement in the land of Canaan especially, they be- 
came acquainted with methods of producing tools 
for t lie cultivation of the, soil, and weapons for war- 
fare. Carpenters and stone-masons were numerous 
at the time of the construction of Solomon’s public 
buildings. Workers in metals of different kinds are 
found occasionally in tlie course of Israel’s history. 
Tlie ironsmitli. the goldsmith, and the worker in 
bronze were not uncommon in Palestine. The prep- 
aration of skins for use as bottles and for sandals, 
the manufacture of the bow and of the different 
pieces of armor for the warrior called for skilful 
labor. The preparation of flax and wool for clothing 
required a method which in later years developed into 
great, weaving establishments. The vessels of clay 
in use in Palestine in ancient times indicate that the 
potter s art had reached a high state of perfection. 
These crafts doubtless received manv useful sugges- 
tions from Israel's neighbors in the different periods 
of her history. See Artisans, Handicrafts. 

Exchange of commodities is one of the oldest oc- 
cupations of men. Israel’s continual contact with 
neighbors of all kinds, whose methods of life were as 
varied as liieir peculiarities, naturally led to some 
commercial activity. The caravans that crossed 
Canaan in Israel's day traded in Ca- 
Commerce naanitfeh cities, and furnished markets 
ana Its for Palestinian products in Egypt 
Methods, and in Babylonia. Israel exchanged 
^ products of the soil for the wares 

o 1 hemcia and the perfumes of the south country. 
Commerce reached its climax in Solomon’s day, when 
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it extended as far ns the undetermined port of Ophir, 
and brought back for him the gold, silver, apes, pea- 
cocks, and other lux une$ and curiosities of distant, 
climes. Plienieia was Israel's great trading-mart ; for 
thence she secured much of the material and many 
of the workmen that made Jerusalem what it was in 
Solomon's reign. 

The activity of exchange during the dual kingdom 
is shown on several occasions. When Ahab defeated 
Bcn-Hadud at Apliek. one of the items in the treaty 
was the granting to Israel of “streets” [bazaars for 
trading] in Damascus, as Syria liad formerly had 
“streets” in Samaria (I Kings xx. 34 i. The numer- 
ous references in Ilosea are evidence that Israel in 
that period enjoyed the products of all lands. Egypt 
was likewise on the most intimate commercial terms 
with Palestine: and some of her choicest food and 
clothing was purchased by Israel. But it was not 
until after Israel's overthrow as a nation that she 
seemed almost entirely to abandon husbandry and 
many of the crafts, and to give her whole life to the 
pursuit of commerce. Commerce. Trade. 

The most convenient exchange was that of com- 
modities for gold or silver or for some oilier precious 
article. This was accomplished at first by means of 
cerinbi standards of weight for the metals* standards 
of capacity for grains, and the like, and standards of 
measurement (length, breadth, or thickness) for cloth, 
leather, stone, etc. The same tricks of trade as are 
found to-day — the light weight, the small measure, 
and the short line— appear in the charges that follow 
the arraignments of the Prophets. Late in history 
the metals were stamped or coined, thus greatlvsim- 
plifying one of the most common articles of ex- 
change. See Coin, Money. 

Israel s growtli as a nation was accompanied bva 
corresponding cultivation of the arts. The first no- 
table exhibition is that seen in the elaborate architec- 
ture of the Solomonic era. Whether it was borrowed 
wholly from one nation or jointly from the leading 
nations of that day is immaterial. Israel adopted 
and executed some of the choicest specimens of an- 
cient architecture. The pillars and their ornamen- 
tation, though executed by Phenieians, were accord- 
ing to the tastes and desires of Israel’s 
Art in king. Plastic art likewise received at- 
Israel. tention from the leaders in Israel, as is 
seen in the numerous fragments ex- 
humed from Palestinian soil. Sculpture and fine 
stone-cutting added their part to the beautifying of 
the great Temple of the Lord. Paint in ir is scarcely 
mentioned in the Old Testament (Ezek. viii. 10, 
xxiii. 14), in strange contrast with the evidence seen 
in Egyptian tombs. 3 In. sic, on the contrary, re- 
ceived much attention from the leaders, and* even 
from the common people. The shepherds in the 
mountains, the prophets on the hills, the singers in 
the Temple, made frequent am! extensive use of 
many kinds of musical instruments. .See 3Irsic\ 
Temple. 

M riting is almost as old as the race. Every nation 
around Israel had its method. The people o*f Israel, 
kin of these people by blood and language. lud their 
own particular system of writing. The letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet had each a significance that 
helped to hold it in mind. The Israelites wrote on 


for later generations. This work was done, how- 
ever, by a particular class of men. who were later on 
designated as scribes. The different kinds of writing 
materials, and the tools wherewith this art was ex - 
eeuted. were not unlike those of the great contem- 
poraneous nations. See Alphabet. Scribes, Wri- 
ting. 

III. Civil Antiquities : The earliest show of au- 
thority is seen in the constitution of the family, with 
the father as head and chief. Several heads made 
up the body of elders, by whose decision affairs af- 
fecting several families were administered. Gradu- 
ally these elders became a regularly established or- 
der, by or through whom the entire civil business of 
the community was conducted. In the time of the 
Egyptian bondage a class of men is found termed 
u officers.” who though apparently scriN's, were like- 
wise underlings of their Egyptian taskmasters. The 
appointment of seventy eiders in the wilderness was 
an extension of the earlier and possibly of the bond- 
age scheme on a more elaborate scale. The method 
of government in vogue during the period of the 
judges was a modification of the same general plan 
under which Israel lived in the wilderness. The de- 
tails of these systems are brought out with due 
faithfulness in the records of these periods. See 
Elders. 

The system of government current among the 
great and small nations of Israel's day was that of 
monarchy. Every foreign influence that touched this 
people emanated from the environment of regal ad- 
ministration. These powerful tendencies finally crys- 
tallized into a demand by Israel fora king. A king, 
with all the paraphernalia of a monarchy, was finally 
established. The prerogatives of the ruler, the law of 
succession, and the whole administration of govern- 
ment henceforth accorded substantially with those 
of other nations. Sufficient events and* items of the 
king’s conduct are narrated to give a good picture 
of Israel’s monarch. Sec King. 

On the return of a body of Jews from the vari- 
ous lands into which they had been scattered, a new 
method of government was adopted. 
Post- The province of which Judea was a 
exilian part was ruled by a Persian satrap. 
Govern- Israel’s new territory was ruled by a 
ment. governor, Zcnibliatiel, and later by 
Ezra and Nehcmiali, etc. These sub- 
rulers paid tribute to Persia; and onlv on especial 
appointments were they granted extraordinary pre- 
rogatives, for example, Ezra. How far down into 
the so-called inter-Biblical period these conditions 
prevailed, it is not yet possible to affirm. The Mac- 
eabean revolt against the lb-denizing edicts of the 
Seleucid rulers was a forcible protest against a viola- 
tion of the favorable treatment accorded the Jews by 
Alexander the Great, Nearly one hundred years of 
practical independence rcsulti-d in the downfall of 
Jewish authority, brought about by Pompey in 63 
n.c. Thenceforth Palestine as part of a province be- 
cccuie subordinate to a Unman governor. Information 
as to the line of demarcation between the rights of the 
Jews and Homan authority, the methods of admin- 
istration adopted by Koman appointees, and a multi- 
tude of other questions of local interest is abundantly 
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supplied in the documents of this period. See Gov- 
ernment, PROCURATORS, ItoMK. SaMIKDUIN. 

Deferences to law and its administration are found 
even in the patriarchal period, when the head of one 
family and his associates were supreme 
Public Ad- in authority. Legal processes were* 
ministra- simple and effective. In the period 
tion of of the judges, the.so-ealled judge was 
Justice. the court of final appeal. But after the 
establishment of the kingdom the king 
occupied the supreme hench. In postexilinn timesthe 
people elected their own judges. Nuiprmns stnte- 
iiK'iits dist rihuted in different periods of history are 
found as to the purpose, tin* method, and tin* re- 
sults of various penalties intlieted by authority. The 
laws eonerniingall of these specificat ions are codified 
in tin; Pentateuch. See Coders. Judge. etc. 


As a subject of the state, each individual had cer- 
tain property rights. When the tribes settled as h us- 
1 >andineii on their newly won territory, each family 
occupied its own hind. This was its permanent pos- 
session. It could least? the same; hut in the year of 
jubilee the land reverted to its tirst owners*. The 
forfeiture of property rights for political offenses, 
such as is mentioned in Ezra, was unusual. Marriage 
also carried with it certain rights, candidly specified 
in the law. Personal property, the rights to buy and 
sell, regulations concerning debts, restitution, inher- 
itance, etc., were amply protected or prescribed in 
the legal provisions of Israel. See Civil. Proce- 
dure, Property, Sale. 

This condition met Israel very early in her history. 
Hie division of the host in the wilderness into com- 
panies of different numbers for inter- 

Warfare. ind civil convenience* was doubtless 
the* basis of army division*. The mili- 
tary equipment of the armies'of Palestine, cast and 
west of the Jordan, and their power of resistance* to 
Israel’s aggression, are m eagerly set forth in the* Old 
Testament. Israel s method of levying ami supply- 
ing troops, and almost uniform success in Joshua’s 
day, add importance to the study of her military or- 
ganization. The perfection of army methods in the 
legal period, and the great amount of money and en- 
ergy devoted to the maintenance of the army, give* 
added impetus to the?, investigation of military science 
among tlie great nations of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
This investigation covers the kinds of armor and 
weapons used, methods of drilling and marching, 
encampments, movements for attack ami battle! 
methods of sieves and defenses of fortresses and 
cities, and the treatment of prisoners. See Wau- 
faue. Weapons. 

PY. Sacred Antiquities i The* earliest records 
of Israelitisli ancestors refer to special places devoted 
to worship. \\ bile the* Israelites were on the march 
through the wilderness, they were accompanied bv 
a sacred tent. As soon as they had settled in the 
land of Canaan they adopted numerous sacred high 
places. There we re* also sacred trees, stones, foun- 
tains, etc. Altars, olxdisks, and the Asiiekah were 
accompaniments of these; places. At these shrines ! 
Israelites met to do homage to their Preserver and 
God. rsoloimm’s Temple was a partial centraliza- 
tion of worship, which, however, did not become 
complete until the reign of Josiah. The captivity 


and* the exile of the Israelites divorced them from 
such shrines. On the return, ZerubbabePs Temple 
once again made Jerusalem the actual center of 
worship. See Ai.tail Asheraij, Bamaii, Tem- 
ple. etc. 

Tin* original purpose of the priest is not absolutely 
settled. lie was probably theattendant on a heathen 
image, who uttered oracles on ocea- 
Sacred sion, to instruct the worshipers. Grad- 

Persons, nally he became the offerer of the sac- 
Places, and rifice, and therein stood as a kind of 
Offerings, mediator between God and the person 
s seeking a message. The functions of 
priest were apportioned between the priests proper, 
who stood nearest God, and the Levitcs, who were 
practically their servants. Later still, the priestly 
duties were narrowed down to sacrifice only, leaving 
to the Prophets the matter of oracular speaking and 
teaching. The various steps to these different func- 
tions, and the special devotees in service about these 
places, are found in numerous eases mentioned in the 
Old Testament. Sec Lkvites, Priests. 

The original purpose of the sacred offerings is 
wrapped in obscurity. For the non -bloody offering, 
the peace-offering, the burnt- offering, the sin-offer- 
ing, and the trespass-offering there are specific reg- 
ulations and significance. The condition of the 
offering itself, the process of offering, and the result 
of the same upon the giver arc all laid down in the 
codified rules of the Pentateuch. Few if any of the 
things connected with the life of Israel are so fully 
treated in Hie Old Testament as the subject of 
u offering. ” See Sacrifice. 

Like their neighbors, the Israelites had sacred feast- 
times. These are seen very early in the history. Hints 
and more are found of the feasts of the new moon and 
the Sabbaths. The yearly feasts were the Passover, 
the First-Fruits, and the Tabernacles or Ingathering. 
Each of these had its special regulations as to time, 
duration, and attendants. Upon the centralization 
of worship at Jerusalem, certain modifications took 
place both in the accompaniments of the festival 
days and in the places where they were formerly 
held. As time went by the number of such days 
increased. See Festivals. 

Israel was put under strict discipline in tlie matter 
of personal cleanliness, both in reference to worship 
and to every-day life Obedience to these demands 
secured immunity from certain diseases and prevented 
the spread of others. Such discipline attached a 
wholesome saerodness to worship and enhanced the 
value of human life and health. It prepared the na- 
tion to conceive of a holy God, and to render Him a 
clean service. See Clean ani> Unclean. 

The preceding sections have indicated merely in • 
outline the main subdivisions of Biblical Archeology 
on the basis of the latest investigators. Tliev point 
the reader to certain skeleton facts, which may be 
clothed with flesh and blond by careful painstaking 
research on the Old Testament. 

For archeology in post -Biblical times, see Badge, 
Batii, Ceremonies, Costume, Numismatics, Music, 
Synagogue, etc. 
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ARCHER, ARCHERY: The bow as a weapon 
in war ami the chase was familiar to the Hebrews 
from patriarchal times (Gen. xxi. ‘JO, xxvii. xlviii. 
*2*2). Jonathan and John were expert nreliers (II 
Sam. i. 22; II Kings ix. 24); the tribe of Benjamin 
was renowned for its sons’ skill with the bow (I 
(Miron, viii. 10. xii. J); and David, after the battle 
of Gilboa. sought to encourage archery practise in 
Judali (II Sun. i. 18). Tlie impulse thus given 
seems to have taken root, so that 250 years later the 
prophet Ilosea speaks of the bow as representing 
Israel's military power (eh. i. 5). 

From the figures extant in Assyrian monuments it 
appears that the usual tactics with the bow were to 
overwhelm the enemy with repeated showers of 
arrows, and then close in with sword and spear upon 
the harassed ranks. In Ps. cxx. 4 there is a refer- 
mee to the practise of affixing burning material to ■ 
the. arrow-head, no doubt for setting lire to a be- 
sieged town. For further details amt Hebrew terms j 
m connection with Archery, sccAilmy; Weapons, j 
R * <• F. i>E S. 31. ! 

ARCHEVITES p’JiMX): A people whom Asnap- ; 
per brought from Ereeh or Uruk, a political and re- ; 
ligious center of Baby Ionia, and settled in Samaria. 

I hey wrote to A rta. xerxes concerning the building 
of the Temple at Jerusalem and had the work on it 
stopped (Ezra iv. 9). Ereeh (Uruk) is mentioned in 
Gen. x. 10. 


embodied ill the Italian liturgy, notably his 14 Song on 
C iren incision.*’ He was an excellent. Talmudist, and. 

whin younjr- r w <litc.l or mtlior siii>j»1!c*« 1 with 

extensive textual references, the ‘Aruk of Xatlianb. 
dehiel under the title -Sefer ba-‘Aruk ” (Venice. 
15J1). His book “Degel Ahabah” (The Runner of 
| Love), an ethical work with commentaries, was 
printed in Venice (155!). The most notable of his 
works are (1) ‘“Arugat ha-Rnscm” (The Red of 
Spires), a Hebrew grammar (Venice, 160*2; reprinted. 
Amsterdam. 1750), and (J) “.MaXan Gannim ~ (A 
Fountain of Gardens), fifty metrical letters, designed 
to l»e models lor st udnits of t his form of composition 
(\ cilice. 1 »m 5). Of these two books the more im- 
portant is the Hebrew grammar, because the subject 
is exhaustively and originally treated. Twenty-live 
out of t lie ihirty-t wo chapters are devoted to the' rudi- 
ments of the language. Chapters twenty-six and 
! twenty-seven treat of Hebrew accentuation ; chapters 
• twenty-eight and twenty-nine discuss perfect stvle; 

| chapter thirty treats of stegaiiograpliy and Bibfical 
} cryptography, and chapters thirty-one and thirty- 
j two treat of the nco -Hebraic meter, with original 
; models of style and method. The last chapter pleased 
i John Buxlorf the younger to such an extent that he 
translated it into Latin, appending it to his transla- 
tion of the Cuzari (1060). Arcbevolti, who loved the 
Hebrew language and delighted in its poetical phra- 
sing and shading, was disinclined to uphold the ideas 
advanced by Judali ha-Levi, who, though one of the 
greatest Hebrew pods, did not care, to treat Biblical 
subjects poetically, maintaining that they did not 
readily lend themselves to such treatment". Arche- 
volti held the opposite view, and in respectful terms 
wrote against his famous predecessor, employing the 
Talmudic bit of satire, “The dough must 1* bad in- 
deed if the baker says it is.” 

Bim.iooR.umv : Furst, BihL jud . s.v.; SteinschncMer. Cat. 
Iiirttl. .No. *004 ; Dclft&scll, Zur (jctch, d. livin'. Poesic* |t. it. 

° G. A. D. 
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of such a translation. An unknown author- 


lOtlllllg Til.- I5ll.lt- ill place Of Tlic or Targumic : 

-whom terpretat ion. 


Sleinsehncidcr surmises to have been the Rune | 
Kalonvmus — translated a / a /. o )* f/alh/n/r under tin* title ! 
n^yn nn'L‘^n "I2D, from the Arabic | 


IJ:m.:o..KAPHY : Rratz. Gcsrh. tlrrJinlcn.iii. .V>9. note 7 ; Krie- 
"tfiis Juri s, iii. 04U. Compare Academies i.v Pales- 

K. 



Archers as Body-Guard of Darius. 

(From Masj*ro, Passing of the Empire*.* 1 ) 


of Thabit ibn Kurmh (the Hebrew title is to be cor- 
i ceted to rD'CJ'DX which means “extension,” and 
corresponds exactly to the Arabic “ Masaliat ”). 

Abraham bar Hiyyali shows a perfect knowledge 
of (he theories of Archimedes in his “Encyclopedia 
of Mathematical Sciences” (compare Steinsclineider, 
“Ilebr. Bibl.” vii-,02) ; and the same is true of Abra- 
ham ihn Ezra, in his astronomical work “Keslm 
H ok mull.” 

Biiu.imiHAPHY*. SteinschneUter, Jhbr. Ucbcr*. IS 310- Z It XT 

O. 1. 1.2 ct *eq. ’ ’ * 

°* I. Br. 

ARCHIPHERECITES {apxi$rprn(T<ii) ; Greeized 
form of the Aramaic Kpna = “heads of the 
school” (pfrka, literally “chapter,” hence “dis- 
course”). The name occurs in Justinian’s “Xo- 


ARCHISYNAGOGUE (ap X wa?uy*; Heb. 
r»D:rn Synagogue-chief. The use of this 

narnr a" i lie title* of the ollicer who supervised mat- 
n-r> pertaining to the religious services of tin* svna- 
g«»gtie can lie traced from the time of Jesus to about 
the year 300 (Pes. 4 !)/>). It occurs several times in 
tin- Xew Testament, The distinctive function of the 
Archisynagogue was to select suitable men for 
the reading of the Law, the reciting of prayers, and 
i f° r preaching; since in ancient times the synagogue 
j »«»t have regularly appointed o dicers for the 
performance of these duties. Despite the specific- 
ally Jewish character of the functions of the Arehi- 
sviingogue, however, the name is borrowed from 
the Greek, and was therefore used throughout the 
Roman Empire where Jews were settled, but not in 
Babylonia. Hence, the Babylonian Talmud, when 
mentioning the Archisynagogue, finds it necessary 
to translate the word l>y biSa (Ivet. SO; compare 
Yer. I*er . iii. 1, GO). From the Jerusalem Talmud 
(f.c.) it further appears that in eases of necessity tlx* 

; Archisynagogue of a community had to act as its 
! reader. In consonance with the nature of his office. 

| 1 l»e Archisynagogue was chosen for his piety ami good 
: moral character, while in the ease of an archon the 
! essential requirements were social position and in- 
- tluence. The Pharisees therefore regarded the Archi- 
‘ synagogues as inferior only to the HWfl 

(-disciples of the wise”), the Jewish scholars (Pes. 
49^. This passage is, however, of Palestinian origin). 
Like most of the offices of the pharisaic Jews, that 
. of the Archisynagogue was not limited as to time, 
but was usually held for life, and not infrequently 
was hereditary: the Pharisees holding (see Torat 
Kohanim Ahare Mot viii., ed. Weiss, p. 83, r) that the 
son bad a claim upon his father’s office unless he had 
) s ] imvn biinself unworthy. This explains why the 
I title Archisynagogue was sometimes attached to the 
I names of the wife and the children, as found on some 
| Greek inscriptions. It was used, no doubt, to indi- 
: that they were members of an archisynagogul 

family. w “ 

Riki.iooraphy : Sch u re r, Gcxch. ff. 3G4-367, 519; Gemnndcvcr . 
up. 25-28 ; Weinberg, 31. G. IP. 1897, p. 057. 

A L. G. 

ARCHITE : Inhabitant of a town or district oil 
tlie southern border of Judah probablv connected 
wiih the Erech (A. Y. Arclii) of Josh. xvi. 2. 
Hushai. David's friend, was from that region (II 
S;im. xv. 32). It would appear to be somewhere in 
the neighl>orhood of .Ataroth, but has not been 
identified with any certainty. 

T - * J. 

ARCHITECTURE, JEWISH. See Almemar; 
America. Jewish Architecture in; Ark; Ce me- 
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TKRIES; GALLERIES; GRAVESTONES ; IIoSlUTALS; 

Mausoleums; Synagogues, Ancient; Syn ygogues. 
Modern; Tomrs, etc. 

ARCHIVES ISRAELITES : A French Jew- 
ish review, founded in 1*40 by Samuel Calien. author 
of a French translation of tile Hebrew Bible. The 
first number appeared in January, 1*40, as an octavo 
pamphlet of .sixty -four pages, entitled, “Archives 
Israelites de France; Revue Mensaelle Historiqiic. 
Biograpiiiqiie, Bibliographique, Lit tenure.** Some 
of its first contributors were G. Weil (Ben-Levi). 0. 
Teiiitiem. Solomon Munk. Gerson Levy, Rabbi M. 
('barleville, Ph. Luz/.atto, Albert Cohn, A. Daraie- 
steter, A. Widal, and E. Carmoly. In 1*00 Isidore 
Calien. son of the founder of the paper, became its 
editor. 

The “Archives " has several times changed the 
periods of its appearance, its form, and its title. It 
has been a monthly and a semi-monthly: and in 1*79 
it became a weekly. It is now a quarto, more in 
the nature of a journal than of a review; short arti- 
cles on topics of the day taking the place of longer 
articles. Isidore Calien continued to be the ** direc- 
tor " until his death, March 0, 1902; editor-in-chief 
is II. Prague. 

In 1*90 the “Archives’* celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary by the publication of a collection of essays, 
reminiscences, and letters, under the title “ La Gerbe r 
(The Sheaf). 

Bibliography : La Gerbe , 1890. 

J. W. 

ARCHIVES, JEWISH, OF OLD CONGRE- 
GATION”. See Memokkuch ; Pinkes. 

ARCHON (ARCHONTES or AROHON- 
TEIA) : The title of a member of the governing 
body ill the independent Jewish communities 
throughout the Roman empire, as in Alexandria, 
Antioch, Berenice in Cyrenaica, Rome, Tlosin Lvcia, 
and other cities. Ik Alexandria, where Emperor 
Augustus established a Gerusia (Philo. “In Fiac- 
cum.” £ 10; compare Josephus. “Ant.” xix. r». £ 2; 
Sell brer. “Gcsch.” 3d ed., iii. 41) instead of a single 
Ethnarch for the Jews, thearchons constituted the 
gerusia (Philo. as is especially evident from the 
construction of the sentence ro/f apyovrac, r^r jfpor- 
oiav, ol Kai ; mt ripfe elalv erruvvjuoi (see Alex- 
andria for the contrary view, see Sehfircr, 

At the cinl of the first century of the common era, 
nine arch ons were at the head of the eoinmumi v in 
Berenice in North Africa; in Alexandria, more than 
thirty-eight; while in Rome there were several com- 
munities each with its Archon, as appears from their 
epitaphs. At Rome, thearchons were chosen in the 
month of Tishri, about the Jewish New-Ycar; in 
Berenice, probably during the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Besides those elected for a term, there were art-lions 
for life. The mere title was sometimes bestowed on 
women and children. 

It may be generally accepted that the functions 
of the Archon were the same, as those that Strabo 
ascribes to the Alexandrian etimarchs (Strabo, quoted 
by Josephus in “Ant.” xiv. 7, £ 2), and those dele- 
gated to the gerusia under Augustus: tt He governs 
the nation, metes out justice to them, and takes 
care of their contracts and of the laws belon*nn« ir to 


them.*’ The arehons conducted political affairs; 
while religious matters were managed by the heads 
of the synagogue, who. at the same time, might be 
arehons. Yet the gerusia probably met at the syna- 
gogue. the court of which was the place for public 
distinctions adjudged by the gerusia (compare Philo, 
“ Lcgatin ad Cajuin.”£20). These arehons must l>o 
distinguished from those of cities in Palestine organ- 
ized mi the Greek plan; as at Tiberias, for instance, 
where the Archon was the head of a Boulk consist- 
ing of Goo members (Josephus, “Vita.” £^27, 53, 54. 
57; i< fan , **B. J.” ii. 21, § 3). 

Bibliography: Schurer, Gaih. 3d ed., lit. 38-52. 

G - A. Bih 

ARCTURUS. See Constellation. 

ARDASHAR : Village in the government of 
Eri van, Transcaucasia. Russia, about 10 miles south- 
southeast from the capital of Erivan; the site of the 
old Armenian capital Artaxata, or Artashat ; Artaxata 
is said to have been built for King Artaxias I. (189- 
159 r.c.), by Hannibal, 180 b.c. It- was (lestroyed 
by Nero’s army, and was restored by Artashes (85-127 
of the common era), who transplanted thither cap- 
tive Jews from Palestine. When the Persians des- 
troyed the city in 370, they took away as prisoners 
40,000 Armenian and 9,000 Jewish families from 
Artaxata. See Armenia. 

n&inW'V, LV|/r.vb, i Nartpisi, No. 135, St. Petersburg, 
~ i,t2tkIo l H(l,chri:kl Slovak 11., *.i\, St. Petersburg, 


H. R. 

ARDASHIR, PARTHIAN KING. See 
Paktiiia, Jews of. 

ARDIT (DHlwS) or ARDOT (&VTIK) : The name 
of a family that emigrated from Aragon to Turkey, 
where their descendants still live. The following 
members are known: 

1. Abraham Ardit : Lived in 1483 at Barcelona. 

2. Ephraim Ardit: Lived in Smyrna; wrote, 
under the title “Mat tell Eplimyim” (Ephraim’s 
Staff), a commentary on Maimoimles’ “Mishneh 
Torah.” Tt was published in 1791 at Salonica, to- 
gether with several of his responsa and sermons. 

3. Hayyim Abraham Ardit: A resident of 
Smyrna ; wrote additional notes to the work of his 
uncle, Ephraim Ardit (No. 2), and appended several 
sermons of his own. 

4. Hayyim Moses Ardit : Was in possession 
(at Smyrna) of a manuscript of Joseph Caro’s “Re- 
sponsa,” which collection was printed under the 
title “ Abkat Rokel ” in 1791 at Salonica, 2d edition, 
Lcipsic, 1859, very probably at Ardit’s initiative. 

5. Isaac Abraham Ardit: Possibly a son of 
No. 1; embraced Christianity, but retained the name 
of Ardit (“Rev. Et. Juives.” iv. 59, 62). 

6. Isaac b. Solomon Ardit : Author of a vo- 
luminous commentary on the Talmudic treatise 
‘Anikin (Salonica, 1823). 

7. Raphael Ardit: Wrote “Marpeh Lashon ” 
(Healing for the Tongue), a commentary on the Tal- 
mudic treatise Shebu’ot, with an appendix contain- 
ing novelise to Maimonides* “Mishneh Torah "(Salo- 
nica, 1826). 

8. Raphael Solomon Ardit: A relative of 
No. 6, t6 whose commentary he added some notes. 
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9. Solomon ben Jacob Ardit : Cahalist, of 
Smyrna. Wrote, under T Ik? title “ Lehein Shelo- 
moh” (Solomoir.s Bread), a commentary on the 
Pentateuch; also novella:, etc., which were pub- 
lished in 1751 at Sahmica, together with the writings 
of MeYr Bekkayain, who. before lie died, set apart 
money sufficient to cover tin: expenses of printing. 
Solomon was also in possession of a manuscript of 
Xahmanides’ novella* to the Talmudic treatise, Balia 
Mezi‘a (Steinselimider, “Die Hebr. Hamlschriftcn 
der J\. Bihliothek zu Berlin.” i. 44). 

Ardot, with the prefix Cohen, is the name of a 
family which also migrated from Aragon, and 
among whose members were the following: 

10. Abraham Cohen Ardot : The learned son 
of 'Asher ( ’mien Ardot (No. 11); died 1034. 

11. Asher Cohen Ardot: Great-grandson of 
TsaaeArama; lived at Saloniea in tlietirst half of 
the seventeenth century ; died 1045. He was taught 
the Talmud by A. Brudo, and was instructed in 
other branches of Jewish learning by David ib:i 
Sluishan. Wealthy and learned, he presided over 
the Talmudic college at Saloniea, and maintained a 
correspondence with several learned rabbis of his 
time. 

12. Eleazar Cohen Ardot : A physician of the 
fourteenth century at Majorca, where he was on 
friendly terms with Joseph Caspi (Kay sorting, 
“Geseli. der Juden in Spanienund Portugal,” i. 168). 

13. Joseph Ardot was delegated by the com- 
munity of Aleafiiz to the disputation with Gero- 
nimo <le Santa Feat Tortosa in 1413 (Ibu Verga, 
“Shcbet Yehudah,” £ xl.). 

14. Meshullam hen Solomon Cohen Ardot : 
A contemporary of Solomon hen Adret ; lived at 
Barcelona toward the end of the thirteenth century 
(Solomon Adret, “Responsa.” i. No. 415 et neq.). 

15. Solomon Cohen Ardot : Lived about 1500 
at Arta. 


AREXA. See Aisba Aiuka. 

ARELIM. See Axe. ki.o logy. 

ARENDAR. See Bandar. 

ARENDT, OTTO : German economist, author, 
and member of the Prussian Diet; born in Berlin, 
Oet. 10, 1854. lie graduated as Ph.D. from the 
Berlin University and soon entered on a literary 
career, identifying himself with the Ultmconservu- 
tive elements of Prussia. He was the foremost ad- 
vocate of binictalism, protective tariffs, and of that 
policy generally the trend of which is toward pres- 
ervation of the quasi-feudal remnants of the Prussian 
State. So unswerving was his loyalty to the Con- 
servatives that he abandoned his religion, embraced 
Chris: :;:::ity. and sometimes employed anti-Semitic 
phraseology. A remit was editor of the “ Deutsche 
Wochenblatt ” and the author of many works and 
pamphlets, of which the following may be men- 
tioned: (1) “ Vertragsmilssigc Doppehviihmng” 
(1578); (2) “Deutschland's Internationale Bilanz” 
(1881); (->) “Restitution des Silbers” (1881); (4) 
u Wider Soetbeer ” (1882) ; (5) “ BOrsensteuer ” (.1885) ; 
(6) “Ziele Deutscher Kolonialpolitik” (1886); (7) 
“ Erhbhung der Getreidezblle ” (1887); (8) “Kaiser 
Friedrich und Furst Bismarck” (1889); (9) “Leit- 
faden der Wflhrungspolitik” (1893); (10) “Die Ur- 
saclie der Silberentwertliiing ” (1899), etc. Some of 
these b< >oks went through several editions; the 
“Leitfaden ” as many as seventeen. 


Ilis wife. Olga Arendt, daughter of Lina Mor- 
g exstern, was a teacher of elocution, and wrote: 



sehaftstag” (1894). 


Bibuograpuy : Kiirsrhm*r, Dcutwher Litcratur-Kalctulcr . 
s. M. B. 


Bibliography: In Addition to the nulliurities cited above, see 
Steinsefmeider, Cat. Uadi. No. 7119. 


G. 


M. K. 


ARDOTIAL (ANDRUTIL) SHEM-TOB 
BEN ISAAC : Spanish poet ; flourished at Soria 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century. The 
name fjR'GIY'IR has been wrongly transcribed as 
Androtil, Adrutil, Ardothiel. Steinschneider con- 
nects the name with Ardot; the ending “ial ” hav- 
ing either a relative or a diminutive significance. 
Shem-Tob was the author of the following works: 
“Milhamot ha-‘Am weha-Misparim ” (Wars of the 
People and the Numbers), containing short liter- 
ary and poetical articles; “Ma'nsch,” an ethical 
story, published in the collection “Dibre Hakamim,” 
Metz, 1849; “Yam Kohelet ” (Sea of the Preacher), 
a prayer of two thousand words, each of which 
Itegins with the letter ft {mem) ; several piyyntim 
printed in the Mahzor according to the Spanish 
rite.- Under the title “ Mizwot Zemaniyot ” (Tem- 
porary Injunctions), he translated into Hebrew an 
Arabic work of Israel Israeli of Toledo on the ritual, 
which is still extant in manuscript. 


Bibliography : Zunz. Z.G. p. 42*1: 
p. :m ; SteinschnHder, Cat. Uadi. 
UelHirs. 8 547 ; Jia-KarmeU vl. 85. 


idem, Litcraturnrzc 1 
No. 7119; idem, iTeb 

I. Bn. 


ARENS, LOUIS: Operatic singer (tenor); bom 
in Milan. Russia, March 23, 1805. He was educated 
at the Riga Gymnasium and studied music at the 
Imperial Conservatory of Moscow under the direc- 
tion of Tsehaikovskv, graduating in 1890. Arens 
sang at the Imperial Opera of Moscow, in Berlin, 
Milan, Naples, Turin, and at the Theater Royal, 
Covent Garden, London (1894), where lie lias since 
given many concerts. He is author of “The Quar- 
tet,” a children’s pantomime (for orchestra), and a 
song, “ Die Erinnerimg ” (for tenor). 

Bibliography : Jewish Chronicle , December, 1S99. 

S. 

AREPOL, SAMUEL BEN ISAAC BEN 
YOM-TOB: Commentator on the Bible, lived in 
Safed and Saloniea in the sixteenth century. He is 
author of the following books: “Imrot Eloah” 
(God’s Sayings), homilies on the Pentateuch (Venice) ; 
“ W a’ad la-Hakamim” (The Assembly of the Wise), 
a commentary on the prayer-book (Venice); “Leb 
Hakam ” (The Heart of the Wise), a eommentarv on 
Ecclesiastes (Constantinople, 1586); “ Mizmor le-To- 
dah ” (A Song of Thanks), a commentary on Ps. cxix. 
and the fifteen u Songs of Degrees” (Venice, 1576); 
“Sar Shalom ” (The Prince of Peace), a commentaiy 
on Canticles (Safed, 1579); finally he published 
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“Agudat Shemucl " (Samuel's Collection), consist- 
ing of extracts from his previously mentioned works 
(Venice, 1570). 

Bibliography ; Oft. B<«U. e*»i. SUM; ib-njacob, Ozar ha- 

Sr far ini, p. 7. 

M. L. M. 

ARETAS (in Aramaic nmn) IV.: Xal>at;ean 
king; reigned from 9 li.c. to 40 of the common 
era. His full title, as given in the inscriptions, was 
** A ret as. King of the Nabata*ans, Friend of his Peo- 
ple.*' Being the most powerful neighbor of Judea, 
he frequently took part in the state a Hairs of that 
country, and was influential in shaping the destiny 
of its rulers. While on not particularly good terms 
with Home — as intimated by his surname, “Friend 
of his People,” which is in direct opposition to the 
prevalent Qt/jipuyatoc (“Friend of the Homans”) and 



Bronze Coin of Aretas IV. Philodeme of XaKi tinea, with In- 
scription—. . . vja: rr->m . . . rjr— "Aretas King of 

Nabatbiva . . . Year , , . ” 

(After Viirnuroux, 4 * Dictinnnxir* «1* lx Bible.”) 

Of/.oKGffjfif) (” Friend of the Emperor”) — and though it 
was only after great hesitation that Augustus recog- 
nized him as king, nevertheless he took part in the 
expedition of Varus against the Jews in the year 4 
li.c. (scc.Ahciiklaus and Yak us), and placed a con- 
siderable army at the disposal of the Homan general. 
It appears, however, that his relations with the Jews, 
or at least with the reigning family, became later 
more friendly; and Herod Antipas married his 
daughter. This marriage, however, led to a war 
between Aretas and Ilerod; the latter having con- 
ceived a fatal passion for his sister-in-law, Herodias, 
and having repudiated his wife, thus aroused the 
hatred of the Nabatiean king. Soon afterward there 
arose a quarrel between Aretas and Ilerod concern- 
ing the boundary of Gilead, which led to open war- 
fare. In a Oattle between tlie two armies, Ilorcxl 

Antipas was defeated, and would have been com- 
pletely overthrown but for the interference of Home: 
it was against Homan interests to permit the spread 
of the power of Aretas. The emperor Tiberius 
commanded Vitcllius. governor of Syria, to punish 
Aretas for his independent action. On account of 
the emperor’s death (37), however, his order was 
never carried out. 

Aretas IV. is probably identical with the Aretas 
whose governor at Damascus attempted to imprison 
Paul the apostle while the latter was on his mission- 
ary journey (II Cor. xi. 32). Since in a parallel 
passage (Acts ix. 23 et seq. ) the Jews of Damascus 
are mentioned as lying in wait for Paul, it is very 
probable that Aretas made the attempt to capture 
Paul at the request of the Jews. From this it fol- 


lows that the Jews must have been influential in 
the Xabatican kingdom; otherwise the Nabatjeans 
would have been careful to avoid any interference 
with Paul, who was a Roman citizen. 

Bibliography: A. von GtiTsWiinM. in Eating, Xahat*iische 
Inschriflt u, p. s-L Berlin. I.ss5; Schfm-r. i. GIT-SM), 

and the bibliography Paul Kuala, in Itiah ncm'hip. 

t’lir Pmtrst. Thmhnjiv, :M oi.. L 7'A‘» i t &'<].: Wileken, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, /iY < i /-/■’/ 1 c»/»7* q /«'<» hY, s.v.; and Ihe ooimnen- 
taries ujhui the New Testament itassagt-a quoted. 

G. L. G. 

ARGENS, MARQUIS D\ See Mendelssohn, 
Moses. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. Sec AunicuL- 
tuil\l Colonies in America, Buenos Ayres. 

ARGOB: 1. A district in Bnshnn which was taken 
from Og by the Jews (Dent. iii. 4). and together with 
the district of Gilead, was handed over to the half- 
tribe of Manassch (I)eut. iii. 14). One account of the 
renaming of t lie land is given in Dent. hi. 15, and 
another in Judges x. 3, 5. The latter account is to 
be preferred, since Deuteronomy speaks of Havoth 
Jair and Argot) as identical, and it is known from 
I Kings iv. 13 that Havoth Jair was in Gilead. The 
district of Argob has not been located accurately, but 
a steady line of tradition points to the uuKlern Leja, 
known to the Romans as Trachonitis, which is the 
word the Targums use in translating Argob. The 
land is of lava formation and very rocky ; it is sepa- 
rated sharply from the surrounding fertile lands by 
a line of rocks and stones. This fact may explain 
the term, "cord of Argob.” 2. A place or a person 
mentioned in II Kings xv. 25. The passage is very 
obscure. Rashi holds that Argob was the royal pal- 
ace. Others consider that the name refers to an ac- 
complice of Pekah in the murder of Pekahiali. Still 
others are of opinion that Argob was an officer of 
Pekahiali who, with his master and one Arieh, was 
assassinated b}' Pekah. 

Bibliography: Buhl, Gowaphic ih*Alten Pain*! inn, p. 118. 
J* 4 k. G. B. L. 

ARIA, LEWIS: Merchant and philanthropist; 
died at Portsea in 1^74. Of a Sephardic family, he 
was trained to business and devoted the fortune he 
made during a long career to the foundation of a 
theological college for the training of Jewish youth 
for the ministry. This was established at Portsea 
and has turned out several Jewish ministers.. By a 

c-urious provision of tlic will, preference is to t>e 

given to candidates for admission that have resided 
in Hampshire, the county in which Portsea is situ- 
ated. The incumbent of the post of principal of 
Aria College is Rev. I. S. 3Ieisels. 

Bibliography : Jacobs, Jewish Ycar~E^,h, 5061. 

J. 

ARIANISM : A heresy of the Christian Church, 
started by Al ius, bishop of Alexandria (d. 3:10), who 
taught that the Son is not equivalent to the Father 
(uuoovoiog = consubstantialis), thereby pn>voking a se- 
rious schism in the Christian Church, which in turn 
affected the fortunes of the Jews in many countries. 
In view of the fact that most Germanic peoples — 
such as the eastern and western Goths, as also the 
Franks, the Lombards, the Suevi, and the Vandals — 
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were l>;i {Mixed into Arian Christianity, and that 
t 1 h ‘S i* trilx-s settled in widely spread districts of the 
old Homan empire. a large number of Jews, already 
resident in those lauds, fell under Arian domination. 
In contrast wit,, the domination of the orthodox 
ehnreh, the Arian was distinguished by a wise toler- 
ance and a mild treatment of the population of other 
faiths, eonduet mainly attributable to the unsophis- 
ticated sense of justice characterizing the children 
of nature, but also traceable in some decree t cer- 
tain points of agreement between the Arian doctrine 
and Judaism, points totally absent in the ortho 
dox confession. The very insistence upon the more 
subordinate relationship of the Son— that, is, the 
Messiah — to the God father is much nearer to the 
Jewish doctrine of tin* Messiah than to the concep- 
tion of the full divinity of the Son, as enunciated 
at Nie.ea. This. tin* Germanic form of Arianism, 
which deviates essentially from the Egyptian- 
Syriae. is hardly more Jewish than it is heathen 
(Hclferich, “ Der M cst-Gothisohe Ariauisnius,” p. 
16. Berlin, 1800; “ Mona tsseh rift.” ix. 117, 1860). 
Still, Borozus of Sard ica, about the year 800, was 
accused of u Judaizing ” (“ Dionysius.” ed. Benedict, 
ii. 11. OK). To the Catholic Gregory of Tours(“ Hist. 
Franc. 7 v. 48) t be Arian bishop Agila replied: “ Blas- 
]>heme not a doctrine which is not thine. We on our 
part, although we do not believe what 
Among 1 ye believe, nevertheless do not curse it. 

the For we do not consider it a crime to 
Goths. think either thus or so.” “To such 
noble sentiment.” remarks Helferieli 
{ih. j). aO), ‘'the Jews owed the humane treatment 
which t hey received at the bands of the. West-Gothic 
Arians.” But the laws of the Visigoths (“Lex Yisi- 
gothorum,” Madrid, 1816), formulated under Rec- 
cared (584) and his successors, when the tribes had 
become converted to Catholic Christianity, give evi- 
dence of a most bitter feeling against the\jcws; and 
the enactments for the persecution of Israel present- 
a striking picture, strongly contrasting with the 
former happy circumstances of the Jews in the em- 
pire of the Visigoths of Spain and France, while 
these Visigoths wore still Arians. The Jews were 
not then the downtrodden people which the harsh 
and exceptional laws of t lie Homan Christian em- 
peror made of them. In Spain they formed a dis- 
tinct nation beside Goths, Homans, Syrians, and 
Greeks (enumerated in the “Concilium Narbonense,” 

iv.). and as such were in the main upon exactly the 

fV>« »t inir as sill oil. ore. Imloc-.l, tlie* rulio i^Vis!- 

gotlis may have preferred the Jews to the Catholics, 
for the latter were politically Homans, and confes- 
sional Iv adherents of the Nkrne Creed (Griltz, “Die 
West -Got lrisolie Gesetzgcbung.” p. 6). while from 
the former they had to fear neither political enmity 
nor the fanaticism of the conversionist. Marriages 
between Arian Christians and Jews were not infre- 
quent (compare canon xvi. of the Svnod at Elvira 
ll.'Mo, “ Conciliengosch.” i. 1G>); ami it. appeal 
tlmt the Jews exercised some sort of jurisdiction over 
the Catholics (Hclferich, ib. p. 6), although Ilel- 
f(Ticb’s supposition that the Catholics were openly 
opposed by the allied Arians and Jews has been 
amply disproved by Felix Dalin (“Die Kbnige der 
Germaneii,” vj. 413. 2d ed.). 


The Ostrogoths were similarly disposed, and, upon 
heir attainment to power in Italy, they treated the 
Jews there according to the laws of justice and 
equity. The golden words of Thcodorie the Great 
are familiar: “We can not command religion, for 
no man can bo compelled to believe any thing a gainst 
bis will.” As clearly appears from his decrees, the 
religion of the Jews was certainly no less odious to 
tlie Arian king than was the Catholic; but his duty 
as king demanded that he should treat his Jewish 
subjects as human beings. Theodorie’s decrees in 
favor of the Jews are, therefore, not the outcome of 
his Arianism, and appertain to the general history 
of the Jews rather than to the subject of this article. 
The persecutions of the Jews by the Catholics in 
Milan. Genoa, and Ravenna are, however, in so far 
connected with the religions circumstances of the 
country, that the Catholics thereby designed to re- 
venge themselves for their own oppression bv the 
Arians. The enmity between both Christian parties 
was so great that King Thcodorie is said to have 
hilrbored the design, at the instigation of a Jew, to 
uproot Catholicism in Italy with the sword. A 
fanatical source calls Triva, the propositus eubiculi 
(captain of the dormitory) of the emperor, “a 
heretic and a friend r,f the Jews ” ($ar- 
Theodosius, torius, “I)e Oceup. Provineiarum Ho- 
man. per Barbaross.” p. 108; Dahn, ' 
ib. ii. 201). The Arian creed no doubt contributed 
somewhat to the fact that Theodorie’s successor, 
Theodosius, maintained a Jewish sorcerer (Proco- 
pius, “Do Bello Ad v. Gofhos.” j. 0). It is bo wonder, 
therefore, that in 587 the Jews sided with their pro- 
tectors, tlie Ostrogoths, in Ibeir courageous defense 
of Naples against tin* besieging armies of the Roman 
emperor (Jost, “Gcsch. der Israelite!!.” v. 57; Griltz, 
Gescli. d. Juden,” v. 50). A senseless story has it 
that the Jews fought against the Arian Christians At 
the Battle of Pollentia, on Easter, 403. being urged 
thereto by Stiliebo, the opponent of Alaric. This 
legend owes its origin to the fact that the general of 
Ilonorins happened to be named Saul, although he is 
expressly stated (see “Orosius,” vii. 37) to have been 
a heathen (Jost, “Gesehiclite der Israelites” v. 330; 

J. Bernays, “Gesammelte Abhandhmgen,” ii. 128, 
n. 48, Berlin, 1$S5). On the other hand, the Jews 
took an active part in the defense of the town of 
Arles in Gaul, possession of which, in 508, was dis- 
puted with the Visigoths by Clovis, king of the 
Franks, who laid become a Catholic (Jost, ib v 48) 
They al*o ^ucccssf uUy rkTemlcd for Uie Visigoths 
the passes of the Pyrenees against the hostile Franks 
and Burgundians (deduced from “Concilium Tole- 
tamiin,” xvii. 6; Giatz, “Gescli.” v. 72). 

The legislation of the Arian Lombards made no 
distinction between Jews and non-Jews. Further 
than this nothing is known of the history of the 
Jews among them; nor is there any information 
concerning the life of the Jews in ‘North Africa 
under tlie ^ arnlals, who were likewise Arians, and 
who treated the Catholics with great severity (Dahn, 

M estgothische KOnige.” i. 251). In the speech of 
“ U te ll -Mihe. Jew's, licat liens, and Arians were equally 
abused (“Concio ad Catecliumenos Contra Jwheos, 

1 aganos, ct Ananos ” ; “ Sitzungsberichte der Wiener 
Aeademie,” 1889, cxix. 63); but this speech, from 
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which sonic information of earlier times might have 
been gleaned. is. unfortunately, no longer extant. 

imu.inoiiAiMiY : Helferieh. Wrstvnthisrher Arianismus mnt 
dir Sf mnisrhr Krtzrrurschirhir. lSdU; Urulz. Die West- 
linthisritc lit sttziiehuutf in lietreff dev Juden. 1ST>S. in 
Jalinsherieid desJHd. Throb Hjisehcn Seminars in litrshtu. 

k. S. Kic. 

ARIAS, JOSEPH ZEMAIJ (SAMEH) : Ma- 
rano liiterateur; flourished in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. He belonged to the literary 
coterie of Joseph Pcnso. the dramatist, and held a 
high commission in the Spanish army at Brussels. 

He attained the rank of captain and was at one 
time ad jutant to Colonel Nicolas Oliver y Fullano. 
He is heard of in Brussels and in other Dutch cities 
as the companion of the poet De Barrios. He is 
better known, however, from his translation into 
Spanish of Josephus' “Contra Apionem, 77 which 
appeared in Amsterdam, 1G87, under the title, 
“ Kepucsta de Josepho Contra Apion Alexandrine, 
Traduzidn por el Capitan Joseph Semah Arias.” 
Tin* translation was dedicated to Isaac Orohio de 
Castro, and was printed with the approbation of 
Isaac Ahouh <le Fonsccsi, 

BmuocKAiMiY : Uratz, Gesrh. drr Jude >i, 3d <*d.. x. 1S1 : Kay- 
serling, Sephardim. i»p. 253,351 ; idem, liihi, Esp.-Pnrt.-Juil. 
p. 13. 

II. G. E.—G. 

ARIAS MONTANDS (BENEDXCTUS) : 

Spanish priest and Orientalist ; born in 15*27 at Frese- 
cnal. Estremadura; died 1 598 at Seville. Philip 
II. entrusted him with the editing of the Polyglot 
Bible which was printed in Antwerp (t 508- 157*2) 
under the title. “Biblia Sacra, Ilebraice, Chaldaice, 
Grace, et Latino, Philippi II., Regis Cat holici Pie* 
tate et Studio ad Saerosanota* Eeeleske I'smn C’hph. 
Plant inns Exoudebat.” Arias was accused pf Judui- 
zing, r>n account of his insertion in the Polyglot of 
certain Aramaic paraphrases tending to contirm the 
Jews in their claims; but he was acquitted of the 
charge through a favorable report on the matter 
by the inquisitor, P. Mariana (1580). lie translated 
Benjamin of Tudela’s “Masa‘ot” into Latin (1575, 
1030, d7GI), and was the author of * Antiquitatum 
Judaioarum ” (published, with engravings, in Ley- 
den, 1593), and many other works. 

Kiw.iooraphy : McClintnek and Strong, Cf/rlopcdia. s.v.; Tm 
( i ramie Enenriopedie. y. v.; Tomas UnnziilezCarbajol, In Mr- 
mains tie VAvtuInnir Hauaie tir Madrid % vti. ; Herzog- 
Uauck, Ecalrncyklopihlii\ s.v. Jfautanus. 

o. / T. S. 

ARIEL — Biblical Data: 1. Proper name of a 
man (Ezra viii. 1(5). The name is recognizable in the 
name of the Gadite clan Areli (Gen. xlvi. 10; Num. 
xxvi. 17, Ariel in LXX.). and occurs also in II Sam. 
xxiii. ‘20. R. Y., and in I Chron. xi. 22, R. V. The 
text is corrupt. LXX. in Samuel has “two sons of 
Ariel"; Targ. “ two mighty men.” Proposed emen- 
dations are: “two lions (or, lion whelps)” or “two 
sons of Uriel.” Tin* reference may be to persons or 
to beasts. Form and meaning are uncertain. Sug- 
gested interpretations are: “lion of God,” or. by 
change of vowel, “light of God,” or “God is my 
light.” 2. Poetic name for Jerusalem (Isa. xxix. 1,‘i, 
7). variously explained (Targ. “altar”). The illustra- 
tion in verse 2 (“ Ariel . . . shall he unto me as Ariel.” 
the city shall reek with blood, like an altar) suggests 


that the second “Ariel” equals “altar” or “altar 
hearth”; so probabiy in Ezek. xliii. 15, 10, and in the 
inscription of Meslia. line 12. For a proposed sense, 
“cresset ” or -candelabrum.” sec note on Ezek. xl. 49 
in “Sacred Books of the O. T. ” (ed. llaupt). The 
etymology of the word is uncertain, possibly ms. 
"hearth." with ^ formative. The name of the city 
will then be an imitation of the name “Jerusalem” 
(perhaps properly UrnshnUnK “city of Slialein ”). 
-city of God "(Uriel or Urucl). It is otherwise in- 
terpreted as "altar-hearth of God that is, the place 
devoted to the worship of God. 

J. .IK. T. 

In Rabbinical Literature : The name Ariel 

(“Lion of God") was applied not only to the altar 
(Targum, Isa. xxix. 1). but also to the whole Temple. 
The Talmud (Mid. iv. 7) points out that the Temple 
— that is. the IIkkai. — resembled a lion in being 
broad in front and tapering toward the rear. Con- 
cerning the name Ariel, a Midrash remarks that the 
Temple is called “lion ” (Isa. /.<*.), and so also is the 
house uf .David (Ezek. xix. 2-7) and Judah (Gen. 
xli.v. 9). Nebuchadnezzar, likewise, is called “ lion ” 
(Jet. iv. 7): and it was this lion that destroy etilhc 
Temple, deposed the house of David, and carried 
Judah into captivity (Ex. R. xxix. 9). 

Jj sit. L . G. 

ARIMATHJEA, JOSEPH OF. See . JosRrn 
of Akimatii.ka. 

ARIOCH — Biblical Data: 1* King of Ellasar, 
one of the four kings who invaded Palestine in the 
days of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 1. 9). The style of the 
chapter in Genesis is such as to make it probable that 
the narrative, though embellished, rests on some his- 
torical tradition. Midrash Gen. R. xlii. seeks to iden- 
tify Arioch with Yawau (changed by the censor into 
Amioclms), and remarks further that coins the name 
of which bore some resemblance to the name Ellasar 
were still in circulation. It is now, however, gener- 
ally held that Arioch, king of Ellasar, is identical 
with Eri-aku, king of Larsa, found in cuneiform in- 
scriptions, though it should be added that no ac- 
count of Eri-nkn's campaign 1ms as yet been discov- 
ered, so that only the identity of the two names 
can be maintained with certainty. We know that 
Kri-aku was conquered by Hammurabi, the Amra- 
phel of Gen. xiv. 1, and that he became a vassal to 
him. The mins of Jmrsa cover the site known as 
Senkereh. 

Ruiliocsrapiiy : Minuter. K. A. T. 24 nd., p. 135. F.ng. 

p. 121 : Hominel. Anrient HeJnrir Tradition, index, s.v. Eri- 

abn ; Jensen, in Z. 1). M. G. 1. 247 ct seq. 

2. Captain of Nebuchadnezzar's guard, men- 
tioned in Dm. ii. 14, 15. 

3. A king of the Elymeamns (Elamites) in alli- 
ance with Nebuchadnezzar (Judith i. 6). 

J- JK. G. B. 1 L. - 

In Rabbinical Literature: In Arioch of El- 

lasar the Midrasli finds an indication of the fate of 
the Jews under Antioehus Epiplmnes [Arioch,' being 
construed as Antioch(us)] (Gen. R. xlii. 4). Jn the 
other Arioch. “the captain of the king's, guard ” 
(Dan. ii. 14). the Rabbis recognize Ncbuzaradan, 
who was given this name because lie roared like a 
lion ('lit) against the captured Jews (Lam. R. v. 5; 
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the reason for tin* identification is found in II Knurs 
xxv. S. which offers a parallel 1<» Dan. ii. 14). It 
may be mentioned that tin* anmra Samuel is often 
called by tiic name of Ariocli (Shab. 53//, and else- 
where), which, however, is derived from 1 lie Old 
Persian urjok (** ruler ”). 

*b Mt. L. G. 

ARISTAI (abbreviated form of ARISTJEU3): 
A Palestinian scholar of the third amoraie generation 
(third century,): colleague of H. Sami kl ji. Xaijman. 
Tin* latter, commenting on Gen. xix. 24. The Lord 
rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone 
and lire from the Lord out of heaven.” remarks: “ Wo 
unto the wicked who cause tin* seat of merev to be- 
come a place of punishment ! For in Ps. cxlviii. 1-0, 
David exhorts, ’Praise ye the Lord from the heav- 
ens,’ and does not mention either tin* or hail or brim- 
stone as included in the heavens. Our colleague, R 
Aristai, confirms niir view by citing Ps. xevi. (}, ‘Hon- 
or and majesty are before Him: strength andbeantv 
are in His sanctuary’” (Tan.. AVnyern. ed. Huber. 
23). R Aristai reports the following observation of 
R Hercehiab in reference to the Hadrianic persecn- 
tions: - Isaiah cries unto the Lord,* Let thv.dead live ’ 
(Isa. xxvi. ISM. meaning ‘those who have died for 
thee. ’ One man has been erurified; why? because 
he circumcised Iiis son : anotlier lias been burnt: whv? 
because he kept the Sabbath ; a third was slain ; why? 
because he was found studying the Torah. God's 
answer is: (Isa. /.O' My dead shall arise ’ ” (Tail., ed. 
Buber. p. 10; Richer. “Ag. Pal. Amor.” iii. 060).’ 

* T * SK * s. m. 

ARISTEAS, THE HISTORIAN : Writer on 
Jewish history mentioned in Eusebius, “ Pnep. Ev.” 
ix. 25, who quotes from Alexander Poly histor's col - 
lection of fragments, a passage from a work of Aris- 
teas (in many manuscripts “ Aristaios ”), entitled lb pi 
Toe/Vi/wr, which contains the history of Job almost 
asit is given in the Biblical narrative! but olTersmueli 
that is noteworthy in regard to the names of per- 
sonages. Job’soriginal name was ** Jobab”; that is, 
Aristeas identifies Job with the Jobab mentioned in 
Gen. xxxvi. 33. a great-grandson of Esau. He bases 
bis identification on the fact that Eliphaz recurs in 
the generations of Esau in Gen. xxxvi. 10, 11; that 
his appellation “Tcmnnite” (Job ii. 11) is found in 
Gen. xxxvi. 11.34; that Job’s dwelling-place, Uz, is 
suggested by Gen. xxxvi. 28; and tlmt Zophar oc- 
curs at least in Scptfkigint of Gen. xxxvi. 11, 15. ] n 
)>oint of filet, the author of Job simply borrowed the 
names from Genesis. Now, in the Septuagint w ad- 
ditions” to Job. which agree almost word for word 
witli Aristeas. are found the same substitutions; Jo- 
bab stands for Job. l/z is placed in Idumea, and Job's 
friends are called kings. If the 44 addition ” to Gen. 
xxx\i. 33, Mu. ?ii 3 r/ijf Z/i/ju en ]lnf7oppnr t designates 
Job's parents, mistaking the last name for that of 
bis mother, it enables us to remedy an error, not of 
Aristeas, but of Alexander (rim ‘limit* }////<( era Wuaaapav 
ev YaVmi yevvt 4 nni *Iu ; ?) (Freudentlml. p. 138). Freu- 
denthal holds it for certain tlmt the author of tlm 
additions made us*.* of Aristeas. Possibly (be re- 
verse is more likely, that tin* translator supplemented 
his work with these “additions,” as be himself saws, 
£K Tf# ZvpidKK Jt.lAov, from the Syriac, and that they 


were used by Aristeas. For. in the first place, all 
uncial manuscripts contain the “additions,” ami we 
have no tradition that any one lias ever denied that 
they belonged to tin* Septuagint (Field, “Hexapla.” 
ii. 82 ); secondly, Freiidenthal (p. 137) points out that, 
when the translator, in Job ii. 11. makes Job's 
friends kings, in opposition to the original text. In* 
takes a liberty similar to many which appear in tin* 
“additions of the Septuagint.” 

Aristeas’ era must be placed between the time of 
tin* translation of Job and the epoch of Alexander 
Poly hist or. probably, therefore, in tin* second eon 
tury. Aristeas’ work bears no relation to tin* Letter 
of Aristeas. although the author of flu* letter verv 
probably borrows bis name from tin* historian. 

Bihuookai’HY: The text of his work is given l»yr. Muller. Fnui- 
nirntn Histnriconim (invntrum. iii. 220; Kremienthal, Al- 
i.rnwivr pnli/hislnr. ]s75. p. 231, eomnart* i>n. 

Seliiirer, (Jtwh. 4 th i*d., iii. ay*. 357. 

K - P. w. 

ARISTEAS, LETTER OF : In the guise of a 
letter to a brother Philokrales, ‘‘Aristeas” writes : 


“ by the advice of Demetrius Phalcrcus, rhief librarian of Pin!- 
emy Pbiladelphns the king derided to int lude in bis library a 
translation of tin* Jewish Lawbook. To secure the cooperation 
of the high priest Eleazar at Jerusalem, Aristeas advist*s him to 
purchase and set fre;* the numerous Jews who had been sold 
into slavery after his father's eantpaign against them ( 312 ). He 
semis Andreas, a captain of his l>ody-giiard, and Aristeas, laden 
with rich presents, and entrusted with a letter, asking Eleazar 
to send him seventy-two elders to undertake the translation. 
The envoys see Jerusalem, insis t the Temple and the citadel, 
and admire the high priest and his assistants at their service in 
the sanctuary ; they are instructed. nior<*over, by Eleazar in the 
deeper moral meaning of tin* dietary laws, and 
Contents return, with the -»venty-two elders, to A Iexnn- 
of the drill. The king receives the Jewish sages with 
Letter. distinction, and holds a seven-day bam) net. at 
which he nddr<*ss<s searching <jm*stions to 
tlioin daily, always reeeiving appropriate answers. The wis- 
dom of their replies, though it sc-ems to tin* modern reader 
rather trivial, arouses general astonishment. Three davs -after 
the feast, Demetrius conducts tin* sages to the island of Pharos, 
where in seventy-two days or joint labor they complete their 
work. Demetrius reads the translation aloud in a solemn assem- 
bly of the Jewish congregation; it is aeeepted ami sanctioned 
by them, and any change therein ofilclnlly forbidden. The 
king, to whom tin* translation is also read, admires the spirit of 
tin* Law-giver, and dismiss<s the translators with costly gifts.” 

Tin* nutlior of this h*tler declares himself (£ 16) a 
heathen ; as such, in gg 128, 129, he asks Eleazar con- 
cerning the purport. of the Jewish dietary laws; and 
in $ 306 consults the translators about the meaning 
of the ceremony of washing the hands before praver 
(see SebUrcr, ii. 444, note 57). But it is universally 
recognized that in point of fact his panegyrizing tend- 
ency toward Judaism throughout shows him to be a 
Jew (Kantzseh, “Die Apokryphen,” i. 16); it is also 
certain tlmt lie can not have lived in the timeof Phila- 
delphus. However important and reliable his gen- 
eral information maybe concerning Egyptian affairs, 
government, and court-ceremonial in the times of the 
Ptolemies (Wileken, in “ Philologus,” iii. Ill), his his- 
torical statements about the time of Phlladelphus are 
unreliable. In > 5 180 lie changes Philadelphia’ defeat 
at ( os into a victory; be does not know that Deme- 
. trius was banished on the accession of 
Errors in Philadelphia, or tlmt the latter’s mar- 
the Letter, riage with his sister was childless (£§ 
41, 18o); lie transplants the philosopher 
Menedemns arbitrarily to the court of the Ptolemies 
(^J)l), and lets the historian Theopompus and the 
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tragedian Thcodektes relate incredible stories to De- 
metrius (^314, 315). Of Tlieodektes. who died before 
333 n.c\. Demetrius can scarcely have had cognizance. 

Opinions about the date of the letter vary consid- 
erably. Sehurer (" Gcschichte des Ji'ulisclien Yolkes 
iiu Zeitalter Jesu Cliristi.” ii. 4G8) assignsit to about 
200 n.c\ He bases his opinion upon the acknowledged 
use made of the letter by Aristobulus. but Aristobu- 
lus* time is also a matter of divergent opinion (see 
AmsToni’Li's). Sehurer thinks that in every aspect 
tin; letter presupposes the situation before the con- 
quest of Palestine by tin* Seleueids (Syrians), when it 
stood in a state of lux dependence on Egypt. But 
this can not be proved; Palestine appears to have 
been in no way dependent upon Egypt. The high 
priest is represented as an independent ruler, with 
whom the king of Egypt negotiates as with an inde- 
pendent sovereign, lie maintains a strong garrison 
in the citadel.* and gives the translators military es- 
cort (£ 172). 

Although the title of king is not mentioned. Philo, 
who reproduces closely the eon tents of the letter, does 
speak of paoi/rrc, Sehurer has to allow that if the 
period of the letter is conceived to he that of the 
llasmoncan independence, it is superfluous to sug- 
gest the hypothesis of “an artificial reproduction of 
bygone circumstances.” And in truth, 
The there are many indications pointing to 

Question the later Maccabean times. Can it be 

of Date, only chance that the names Judas, Si- 
mon, and Jonathan appear three times 
each, and Mattathias once, among tin* names of the 
translators (££ 47 vt sffj. ) V The names Sosibius and 
Dositheus (££ 12, 50) are borrowed probably from 
Philopator’s minister and from the Jewish general. 
It is also extremely probable that Aristeas borrows 
even his own name from the Jewish historian Aris- 
teas, of whose work. rif/a 'InvAaiuv, a fragment exists 
in Eusebius’ “ Pneparatio Evangeliea,” ix. 25). Ex- 
amination of the parallelism with the verbal usages 
of the Septuagint cited in the index to Wondland’s 
edition of Aristeas’ letter will show by the multi- 
tude of the resemblances that the letter was written 
at a period in which the translation of the whole 
Bible (not only that of the Law) had already exerted 
wide influence. Of special importance, however, is 
a passage in the prologue to Jesus Siraeh, wherein 
the latter's grandson excuses the imperfections of 
his translation by stating that the Greek translation 
of the Law, the Prophets, mid the other hooks varies 
considerably from the original Hebrew. If the Greek 
translation had still enjoyed, in the year 130 (when 
the translation of Siraeh was probably made), that 
esteem which Aristeas (according to Sehurer, seventy 
years earlier) presupposes, such condemnatory criti- 
cism could not have been olTered to Egyptian Jews. 
All of this is testimony in favor of the later Macca- 
bean age; and the possession of Samaria and parts 
of Idumea by the Jewish state (£ 107) proves the era 

* Nothin? concerning the date can lw» learned, from the de- 
scription of the citadel. It is certain only that it lay north of 
the Tempie. Sehurer On private com^spondence) takes it to he 
the tower mentioned in Neh. 11. K. vii. 2; Josephus. “.Ant." 
xii. $$ K51, 13S ; II Mace. Iv. 12. 27: v. 5; while Wendland under- 
stands it to lx* the large building (/Sapisl built by the Hasmo- 
neans, also north of the Temple. Sehurer <p. 470) is right in 
holding that the mention of the harlx»rs proves nothing. 


to have been at least the time of John Hyreanus. 
One can, therefore, readily understand how it is tlmt 
Alexander Polyhistor was unacquainted with the 
work, if written in the first century n.c. That it was 
written before the invasion of Palestine by Pompey 
((>3) and the loss of Jewish independence can not be 
doubted. These facts are sufficient to contradict the 
theory advanced by Griitz (“Gcseh. dcr Jndcn,” iii. 
3711, 582) that it was written in the time of Tiberius. 
The fact that, according to Aristeas 301), the 
island of Pharos was built upon and inhabited, gives 
a definite dateagainst Griitz, for according to Strabo, 
xvii. 0. Pharos remained waste and desolate after 
(Aesar's war. The i uoa vicra i % “informers,” men- 
tioned by Aristeas (£ 107), whom Griitz imagines 
to he the Unman delators, are mentioned ill early 
papyri of the Pioiemics. The visit which, in Aris- 
teas (£ 304), the translators pay every morning of 
their seventy-two working days to the king, does 
not necessarily refer to the “salutatio matutina” of 
the Roman imperial court. This detail may well 
have been founded upon the court ceremonial of the 
Ptolemies, about which we know little, but which, 
as we learn from Aristeas himself (§ 175), was very 
elaborate. Nor does Griitz prove convincingly that 
Aristeas* description of the Temple and of the cita- 
del refers to the Ilerodian Temple and the Antonia. 
That the author lived in Egypt has been mentioned; 
and it accounts for the rat her superficial influence of 
philosophy upon him. IBs references to the Epi- 
curean doctrine of pleasure (§£ 108, 223, 277), the 
recommendation of the fttTfm^Qdeia — 
Its Philos- restraint of the passions- — (§ 197), and 
ophy Only many parallels to Greek proverbial 

Common- wisdom, never rise above the plati- 
place. tudes and commonplaces of an ordi- 
nary education. When Aristeas says 
(§ 132) that- God’s power reveals itself in everything, 
because Ilis dominion fills the whole world (com- 
pare § 143), only strong prejudice would discern 
the conception of intermediary beings, or would in- 
terpret, as applied to “angels,” the various attributes 
applied to God really only in their Biblical con- 
ceptions (Gfrftrer and Daline). To consider Aristeas 
the disciple of an Alexandrian school of philosophy 
is to do him too much honor. When he deems that 
the heathens pray to the one God, only under other 
names (£ 10), ami interprets the dietary laws in the 
fashion of the allegorical Midrash, he shows simply 
how attenuated his Judaism has become. And if 
one fancies Biblical resemblances are to be detected 
in the sayings of the translators, doubt is awakened 
by their superficial conception, or by coincident re- 
semblance to Greek proverbial wisdom, showingonly 
how every characteristic and national feature had be- 
come reduced to vagueness. 

The legend which forms the framework of the 
hook has attained great importance in the Christian 
Church. However much the Jewish writer’s fancy 
may have given itself play in its embellishment — as, 
for instance, in the quasi-legal style of the reports 
of the deliberations, and in the clumsy imitations of 
the accustomed forms of dinner-table philosophy — 
still the legend in its main features may easily have 
reached Aristeas through the channel of popular 
tradition. The threefold cooperation of king, high 
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priest, and Palestinian sages, and especially t lie sol- 
emn sanction of the Greek translation, have for their 
sole objects the legitimation of the version, and the 
obtaining for it of equal authority with the original 
text. Philo, who otherwise follows Aristcas, goes 
beyond him in attributing divine inspiration to the 
translators, and in making them by divine influence 
produce an identical translation, and in calling them 
prophets (“Vita Musis,* 7 ii. 7). This exaggeration 
must be considered simply as a popular develop- 
ment of the legend, and Philo's regard in his ex- 
egesis for the translation as a holy text testifies to 
the general appreciation in which it was held. When 
the use of the Septuagint in the synagogue service 
speedily surrounded it with an atmosphere of sanc- 
tity, pious belief easily accommodated itself to a myth, 
the material and form of which closely resembled the 
familiar legend of the restoration of the holy books 
by Ezra under divine inspiration; a legend which is 
found for the first time in JV Esdras, but which is 
certainly far older. The Christian Church received 
the Septuagint from the Jews as a divine revelation, 
and quite innocently employed it as a basis for Scrip- 
tural interpretation. Only when Jewish polemics 
assailed it was the Church compelled to investigate 
the true relationship of the translation 
Influence to the original. Origen perceived the 
of insutlicieuey of the Septuagint, and, in 
Aristeas. his “ I Iexapla,” collected material for 
a thorough revision of it. But the leg- 
end long adhered closely to tin* Septuagint and was 
further embellished by the Church. Not only were 
“the Seventy ” (the usual expression instead of Sev- 
enty-two) credited with having translated all the Sa- 
cred Scriptures instead of the Law only (according 
to Epiphanius, a whole mass of Apocrypha besides), 
but the miraculous element increased. At one time 
we are told the translators went shut up in seventy 
cells in strictest seclusion (pseudo-Justin and others); 
at another, in thirty-six cells, in couples. Epiphanius 
in his work, “ De Mciisuris et Ponderibus ” (written 
392), furnishes the most highly elaborated and most 
widely accepted form of the story. The legend be- 
came a weapon in the battle which was waged around 
the Bible of the Church; the “inspired ” Septuagint 
was not easily surrendered. The. rigid orthodoxy 
of the fourth century, which resulted in the ruin of 
all knowledge in the Church, did not scruple to set 
this legend in its crassest form in opposition to the 
promising beginnings by Origen of a proper Bib- 
lical text criticism, and so to arrest the latter com- 
pletely at the start. Only Jerome, who as a philol- 
ogist understood the value of Origen *s work, made 
use of liis material, and in the Vulgate preserved 
for the "Western Church this most precious legaev, 
exercising, consistently with his usage, a rational 
criticism upon the legend. 

Thus Aristeas plays a great, e ven a fateful, role 
in the Church. The varying opinions as to this leg- 
end very often reflect dogmatic views about Hie 
Bible in general, and the understanding, or the 
misunderstanding, of his critics concerning textual 
questions. 

Biiu.ioorapuy : Various editions: The cd. princep* of the 
Oroek text, by S. Selianl, Basel. 15rt1, upon which all subse- 
y lU in> ” ' M * S f 1 b ,1, l | lt*s «1. in_Morx. Arrhir 


1 issi'uxchaft livin' Erfnrsrhuny tic* A. T. (Halle, 


INiS), 


241-01- ; Aristae ad Phihtcratwi Kpbttula, cum Ceteris de 
t n iyi nc IV rsundt hXX Interpret um cum Tcxtiminiiix cr 
L. Me ml i Issithn ii Schcdi x, ed. P. Wendland, Leipsic, 11XJ0. 
Schmidt depends mainly upon one Paris manuscript, hut Men- 
♦lelssolin compared all manuscripts extant. WendluncTs index 
>bows the importance of Aristeas for the study of Hellenistic. 
Um*k\ by comparison with tlie LXX, with inscriptions, papyri 
in the Ptolemaic ajn.*, and Polybius. Paragraph references" in 
tlie above article are those in Wendland’s edition. Wend- 
land, Herman translation with introduction, in E. Kauuszch, 
Irie Apnhruphen it ml Ptnubpiyraphcn dot A. T. ii. 1 - 
31, F'reihurg im Breisgstu, IsttD. Other literature is quoted by 
Schiirer, Uctcfi. des Jib fitch cn Vulka t, 3d ed., iii. 47u. 

T. P. W. 

ABISTIDES MABEIANUS OF ATHENS : 

Christian apologist ; lived about the middle of the 
second century. He is described by Jerome as having 
been a most eloquent man. Both the author and his 
work — a defense of Christianity addressed to the 
emperor, Antoninus Pius — are, so to speak, new dis- 
coveries. Beyond a brief notice of Aristides and his 
“Apology” by Eusebius (“Hist. Eccl.” iv. 3; id. 
“Citron. Ann.” 2140), he remained until reccnth 
entirely unknown. Some Armenian fragments of 
the “Apology ” had been published, in 1878, when, in 
1801, Harris surprised the learned world with a 
complete Syrian text of the work; and at the same 
time Robinson pointed out the interesting fact that 
in “Barlaam and Josapliat” the Greek text of the 
“Apology” had been almost wholly preserved. 

The ** Apology ” which he presented to the Emper- 
or Hadrian between the years 123 and 126, is of great 
interest, not only for the early history of Christianity, 
but also for J udaism. For Aristides is one of the few 
Christian apologists, of ancient or modern times, who 
strive to be just to the Jews; and this not alone con- 
cerning their monotheistic faith — which 1m charac- 
terizes as tlie true one — but also as regards their re- 
ligious practises, of which lie remarks; “ They imitate 
God by tlie philanthropy that prevails among them ; 
for they have compassion on the poor, release the 
captives, bury tlie dead, and do such things as ‘these, 
which are acceptable before God and w^ell-pleasing 
also to. man ” (Syrian text, xiv.). The only thing to 
which he takes exception is that their ceremonial 
practises do not propitiate God— whom they w ish to 
serve by them — but the angels (l.e.). 

This complaint against the Jews is not made from 
actual observation of their life, but rests solely on a 
theory borrowed from the New Testament (Col. ii. 18; 
Gal. ii. 8, 10), and the New Testament Apocrypha 
Kipv}ud Ufrpov ; see Clement of Alexandria, “Strom.” 
vi. 41). What Aristides defends so ably and so elo- 
quently in his “Apology” is not specifically Chris- 
tian doctrine, much less dogmatic Christianism, but 
the moral side of the religion, which, according to 
his own words, represents an excellence not to be 
denied to Judaism likewise. Aristides seems to be 
strongly influenced in liis apologetics by the Jewish 
“ Didactic ” -. and liis argument for monotheism (see 
clmps. i., ii., iii.) recalls the favorite Jewish Hagga- 
dot touching the conversion of Abraham to the true 
faith (see Abraham in the Apocrypha and in 
Rabbinical Literature). Directly or indirectly, 
Aristides must have learned of these traditions. His 
remarks upon the religious life of the Jew's in Greece 
in his time (cli. xiv.) are interesting; he states that 
they do not observe the ceremonial laws as they 
should. These remarks perhaps refer to the results . 
of the edict of persecution issued by Hadrian, when 
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the Jews were compelled to transgress the Jewish 
ceremonial laws. 

Uiuli<h;kai»iiy : ifnrris and Robinson. in Test* and Studies.i. 
1; llna be, in l\.rte mid L'ntirsuchiunjen , ix. 1 (German 
translation of tin* Syriac version) ; Seeberp, in Zuhn's Fur- 
schwwai* v. I">9 ft sop: contains a German translation of the 
rornnstructed Greek original; I). AI. Kalf, F.nplish trnnsla- 
tion. in A nte-Xieene fathers, ix. 259 ft no /.: Ha mack, iu 
Jit alfuctiklujiadie filr Pmtestantisehf Then t. .‘*1 edition, ii. 
4ti ; see also Otto, Corpus AiJohv • . orum , ix. 342. 

k. L. G. 

ARISTO OF PELLA (in the Decapolis) : A 

Christian controversialist who wrote against Juda- 
ism in the second century (135-170). He is tlie au- 
thor of a “Dialogue Between Jason and Papiscus.” 
The former is supposed to be a Jewish Christian, 
the latter an Alexandrian Jew. So overcome is the 
latter by his antagonist's arguments, that in the end 
he becomes a con vert to Christianity. This dialogue 
was a favorite in the third century; “was known to 
almost everybody in the year 000 ” (Ifarnaek, - Texte 
und Uutersuchungen,” i. 3 etseq.); and still existed 
in the sev- 
enth cen- 
tury, but it 
h a s n o w 
completely 
disappeur- 
e d. A 1 - 
thou g h 
this d i a- 
1 o g u e is 
preserved 
in great 
part in the 
similar Lat- 
in composi- 
tion, “ Al- 
tercatio Si- 

monis Judrei et Thoophili Christiani,” it is im- 
possible for any one to form a correct idea of its 
contents. It probably contained the information, 
attributed to Aristo by Eusebius, that by the pro- 
hibition of Hadrian the Jews were not permitted to 
touch the soil of Jerusalem (“ Ilistoria Ecclesiastical 
iv. 6). It is also interesting to notice that Jerome 
claims to have read in the dialogue, that in the 
Hebrew text, Gen. i. 1, these words are to be found; 
“Through His son, God created heaven and earth” 
(“ Qua-stioncs IIcbr:eio:e Libri Genesis,” i. 1, and com- 
mentary to Gal. iii. 13). This alleged Hebrew text, 
as Gin /.berg explains, is nothing but an exegetical 
mistranslation of the first word in the Targum 
(nD^m, “ with wisdom ” = A oyog). 

B iHuor.R A p HY ; Harnark. as above; Zahn. Forschumjcn. pn. 

Cornell. AJtcrmtio Simon is ct ThcophUi ; Har- 
nack Gcsrh ichte Altrhnstl Lit. (lSW), I. 72 et. m/.; and 
1']™^ UiclhMHula h. d. Kirchcnvtltcrn, p. 3; eoimwre 
Otto, Corpus AitoUnjctorum, ix. 349 ct 8c<u 

T * L. G. 

ARISTOBULUS I. (called Judah in Hebrew): 
King of Judea, eldest son of John Ilvrcaiius; born 
about 140 n.c. ; died 10.4, He succeeded his father 
in the office of high priest, while his mother (or, 
according to Wcllhauscn, his stepmother) was, by 
the will of his father, to rule as queen. Immedi- 
ately after the death of Ills father, Aristobuhis 
threw his mother into prison, where she was starved 
to death ; and to secure himself against further dan- 


ger from his family, lie imprisoned three of his 
brothers. Then lie ascended the throne, and became 
the first Jewish king after the Babylonian exile — an 
interval of nearly live hundred years. 

Aristobulus was not content with the mere title 
of king, but endeavored, in the brief period of his 
reign, to prove himself worthy of his position. He 
made war on It urea, subjugated a large portion of 
the people, strove to convert them to Judaism, and 
forced circumcision upon them. This fact, which 
Josephus derives from Timogenes, a heathen writer, 
admits of no doubt, although it is not known exactly 
what territory of the Iturcans was conquered for 
Judea by Aristobulus. 

Successful as was his public career, Aristobulus 
was extremely unfortunate in his family relations. 
Being of feeble health, lie gradually came under the 
complete control of a clique, at the head of which 
stood Alexandra Salome, the queen. Through its 
machinations, he was led to suspect his favorite 

brother, 
Antigonus 
— whom lie 
had e n • 
tru sted 
with a 
share in 
the govern- 
ment, and 
whom he 
treated al- 
most as a 
coregent — 
o f designs 
against 
him, a*nd 
was finally 

induced to order his execution, though unwit- 
tingly,^ it is claimed. After this deed Aristo- 
buhis is said to have been seized with such bitter 
remorse at having caused the death 

Palace of his mother and brother, that he 
Intrigues, broke down completely and died of 
grief, 104 b.c. If the account of Jose- 
phus concerning i lie family history he true, Aristobu- 
lusis the darkest figure in the Ilasmoncan dynasty; 
hut not much credence can be attached to this portion 
of his narrative, by reason of the amount of legend 
that has gathered about it. It must be observed 
that it was out of regard for the Pharisees that he 
used only Hebrew' inscriptions upon his coinage, 
and caused himself to be represented upon it as a 
high priest, because according to the Pharisees only 
a member of the house of David could legitimately 
hold the throne. Although strongly inclined toward 
Hellenism himself, lie was careful, even in such 
comparatively small matters, not to olTend the Phar- 
isees; it is therefore highly improbable that he 
should have risked their certain antagonism by the 
murders imputed to him. Sc c articles Alexandra 
Salome and Antigonus, Son op John Hyrcanus. 


Copper Coins of Judas Aristobulus. 

Obverse: Olive wreath, round ((D'-nnpn -om Sru p:j mw) \*i -omS) Sjjron *wn> (“Judas 
Hiph Priest, and the Confederation of the Jews”). Reverse: Two eoniua-eopia? : in the 
middle a poppy-head. 

(After “ History of Jewish Coinage. ”) 
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ARISTOBULUS II. : Kinjmr Jmliii : l.oru;tl»>ut 
l.»o ilicil I'.Mi.c. II.- was the v-tnii:.-*! sun 

of Aloxnmlt-r .Istmiu-ns. whose politn al nn«l ivli.^ious 
pri'ilili'.-tioiis hr inhrlitr.l, while his elder hrolher 
llvreonus 11.. seems to have leaned to the side of 
his mother. Although he had no rijrhtful elann to 
tin* i krone. lie entertained designs upon it. even dui- 
in t tie- life of his mother. He courted the nobles 
and military party by eonstitutinir himself the patron 
of the Saddueees and brintrintr tln ir cans.- before 
the ipieen. Th/- tnanv fortresses which, the <|>iren 
placed at the disposal of the Saddueees. ostensibly 
for their defense a trains! the Pharisees, eonstitnted in 
realit V one of the preparatory moves of Aristobulus 
for the usurpation of tin* government. 
Supports The queen sought to direct his mili- 
the Sad- tary steal outside Judea. and st-iit him 
ducees. . (7<M>9) against Ptolemy Mrnmei : but 
when the undertaking failed. Aristo- 
hulus resumed his political intrigues. lie left Jeru- 
salem secretly and betook himself to bis friends. "ho 
controlled the largest nmuherof fortified places, with 
the intention of making war against his aired mother. 
But the queen died at the critical moment, and he j 
immediately turned his weapons against his brother 
I Iy minus, the legitimate heir to the throne. The 
war restdted in* victory for Aristohulus. After a 
reiirnof three months. I Iy realms abandoned the royal 
title in favor of his brother, in return for which Aris- 
tobulus allowed him the unlimited use of his sources 
of revenue. 

This easily acquired peace did not long endure. 

II vreauus was prevailed upon by Antipatcr to in- 
duce A ret as, king of Arabia, to make war against 
Aristobulus. In consequence of the victory of Arc- 
tas. added to the abandonment of Aristohulus by 
the Pharisees— the most powerful party in Jerusa- 
lem— who had gone over to I Iy rcanus. Aristohulus 
was compelled to withdraw to the Temple Mount. 
The distressing siege which followed, about which 
most wonderful stories are told (see lloxi ha-Mk‘a<;- 
• okl and Hyucaxcs 11.), led to no decisive result. 

A third party — Bonn* — was therefore called in to 
unravel the complicated situation, and the effects of 
this intercession proved not only inju- 
Appeal to rimis to the brothers, but in the end 
Rome. brought about the destruction of the 
Jewish state. At that time (f*>5) Pom- 
pey had already brought under subjugation nearly 
the whole of Asia, and had sent his legate, Scaurus, 
to Syria, to take possession of tin* heritage of the 
Selencids. Ambassadors from both the Judean par- 
ties waited upon Seamus, requesting his assist- 
ance. A gift of four hundred talents (three hun- 
dred, according to some) from Aristobulus turned 
the scale in bis favor. A ret as was notified to aban- 
don the siege of the Temple Mount. Aristobulus was 
victorious, and I Iy rcanus retained but an insignifi- 
cant portion of his power. The victorious brother 
had even the satisfaction of avenging himself upon 
Arctas: as the latter was withdrawing with his 
forces from Jerusalem, Aristobulus followed and in- 
flicted severe losses upon him. But the spirit which 
lie had conjured could not easily In* laid, and the 
favor of the Romans, to which he had looked with 
so much confidence, soon became a factor in Jewish 


polities which worked most detrimentally against 
himself. When Pompey appeared in Syria (<»•!), 
affairs took a turn quite different from the an- 
ticipations of Aristobulus. The golden vine, valued 
at five hundred talents, which Aristobulus presented 
in Pompev, and which excited the admiration of 
the Romans even in later generations, had no effort 
upon him: and when, in the year <»•». the still hostile 
brothers, as well as delegates of the people's party, 
who desired the complete abolition of the Hasuin- 
nean dynasty, appeared before him. he refused in 
trive :inv immediate decision, lb* bad at that time 
contemplated the utter destruction of Jewish inde- 
pendence. Aristobulus saw through 
Aristobulus tin* aims of the Roman general, hut ai 
and though powerless to offer effective n - 
jpQiiipoy. sistanee, his pride did not pel mil him 
In vicld without a show of opposition. 
He left Pompey in a burst of indignation, and betook 
himself to the citadel of Alcxandrinii. Pompey fol- 
lowed him and demanded the surrender of. all the 
forts. Aristobulus capitulated, lmt straightway pro- 
reeded to Jerusalem to prepare himself for resistance 
there. When lm saw. however, that Pompey pre-sed 
on against him, his courage failed him. and lie cam-* 
to the general's camp, and promised him gold upd 
the surrender of Jerusalem if hostilities were >ii"- 
prnded. But promises alone were of no avail with 
Pompey. lb* detained Aristobulus in the camp, and 
sent Id's captain Galliums to take possession of lb* 1 
city. The war party in Jerusalem refused to sur- 
render, ami Aristobulus was made prisoner by Pom- 
pev, who proceeded to besiege the city. 1 hecaptuic 
of" Jerusalem and of tin* Temple Mount, which fol- 
lowed. ended tin* independence of* Judea as well a- 
the reign of Aristobulus. In the triumph celebrated 
by Pompey in Rome (01). the Jewish prince and high 
priest was compelled to inarch in front of the chariot 
of the conqueror. The Pharisees saw in this circum- 
stance a just punishment forthe Sadduceaii proclivi- 
ties of Aristohulus (see the apocryphal Psalms of 
Solomon i. and ii.). But a severer fate even than 
captivity was in store for this descendant of the 
Ilasinoiieaus. In the year oh, ho succeeded in <s 
oaping from prison in Rome, and, proceeding to 
Judea, stirred up a revolt. He was recaptured by 
the Romans and again taken to Rome. In 49 he 
was lilwrated by O.csar, aiiibsent at the head of two 
legions against Pompey in Syria, but on his wa\ 
thither was poisoned by friends of the latter. 


BniLiotsRAriiY: Josephus. Ant. xifl. ]»», “ bfi; xlv. 
g 1 - 7 4 - /*.,/. i. 5. 1-4 ; Jtum Cassius xli. IS; hUijM, 

Jfi.v7i.ri/ nf Ihr JY •>]>!•' of Jsnul. Kiig. <*.!., v. :P.« 4UI ; (.ruiz, 
t sell. ’ h r.J mini. ill. 12S. i:t». Y±\ 141-14S; lUtzig. 

,U * Vnlht s JsrarU it. 43> o<>0; Schiiivr, <i€*ch. 1. , 

WelHuaisrii, J: J. (*. gSI-^ST. 

<i. I- <3- 

ARISTOBTJLTJS III.: Last scion of the Ilasmo- 
liean royal house; brother of Mariamne and paternal 
grandson of Aristobulus II. lie was a favorite of 
tin* people on account of bis noble descent and hand- 
some presence, and thus became an object of fear to 
Herod, who at first sought to ignore him entirely by 
debarring him from the high-priesthood. But liis 
mother, Alexandra, through intercession with Cleo- 
patra and Antonv, compelled Herod to remove Ananel 
from the office of high priest and appoint Aristohu- 
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lus instead. To Vciiiv liinist-lf against danger from 
Aristobulus. Herod instituted a system of espionage 
over him and his mother. This surveillance proved 
so onerous that they sought to train their freedom by 
takin.tr refuse with ( leopnint. But their plans were 
bet raved, and the disclosure had theelTeet of great ly 
increasing Herod s suspicions against his hi other in- 
law. As he dared not resort to open violence, he 
caused him to he drowned while he was bathing in 
Jericho (Jo li.C. ). 

7; :>, 1 a ; S.-]»urer. 


I’UU.loc Ua i‘ii V : Josephus, A nf. xv. i 
<;,* rh. i. AC>. 


L. G. 


ARISTOBULUS: Youngest brother- of Agrip- 
j,a 1.; son of 1 h-rod's son AmsTonri.es; flourished 
during the iirst half of the first century. He was 
left an infant, together with his two hrotlieis, 

A trrippa and lh*ro<l, when his father was executed 
(7 n.c.). lie married Jotape, the daughterof Samp- 
sii:eram(DUw*bC*h biii.tr of Emesa (Josephus. " Ant. 7 ’ 
xviii 7, 5 * 4 ). With his brother Agrippa he lived 
on had terms; and when the latter came to the court 
of Flaccus. the governor of Syria, to find refuge 
after Iris escapades at Koine, Aristobulus managed 
to cause liis banishment. Flaccus had been appealed 
to as judge in a dispute between the inhabitants 
of Damascus and those of Sidon concerning their 
boundary. The Damascenes, it appears, bribed 
Agrippa to intercede on their behalf with his patron. 
This intrigue was discovered by Aristobulus, an ho 
forthwith disclosed i 1 to Flaccus; as a consequence 
Agrippa was hidden to leave tin* court ( Ant. x n i i i . 
(I, £ :}). Aristobulus made an eloquent and success- 
ful* pica also before Publius lVtronius (40), the gov- 
ernor of Syria, against the erection of Caligula s 
statue at the Temple of Jerusalem (“Ant." xviii. S. 
§4). 

* (*. H. G. K. 

ARISTOBULUS : Son of Herod the Great and 
Mariamne the Hasmonean; horn about 35 n.c.; died 
7 n.c. Both he and his elder brother A i.kxasdkk, 
hy reason of thcrir Hasmonean origin, Nvere educated 
hV Herod as successors to his throne; and for that 
purpose were sent to Home (23 n.c.). Upon their 
return to Jerusalem (IS n.c.) they l>ceame an eye- 
sore to thoanti llasmonean faction at court, llerod s 
sister Salome, and brother Pheroras, who had been 
instrumental in the execution of Mariamne, wen* 
particularly apprehensive lest the two princes should 
succeed their father, as they would undoubtedly 
take vengeance upor. die murderers of their mother. 
To prevent tlf . attempts were made at estranging 
the princes from their father by means of calumnies. 
Herod tried to discredit the evil rumors; and, to 
fasten the ties of ulTcctiou. he procured distinguished 
alliances for both sons, Aristobulus being -married 
to Berenice, the daughter of Salome. 

This, however, failed to put an end to Salome’s 
intrigues; and llelrod. at last, was induced to recall 
to court Antipater, his repudiated son by Doris. 
Seizing his opportunity. Antipater straightway 1 k*- 
gan, by means of, hypocrisy, slander, and flattery, 
to supplant Aristobulus and Alexander in the esteem 
of their father, and ere long became the likeliest 
successor to the throne. Being sent to Home, in 
II— 7 


order to gain the favor of Augustus, he continued 
thence to calumniate his brothers; so persistently 
that Ilcrod at last resolved to arraign them before 
the emperor. Meeting Augustus at Aquileia, the 
capital of tin* province of \Ynetia (1*2 n.c.), be 
charged his sons with contemplated parricide*. Au- 
gustus. convinced of their innocence, elTectcd a rec- 
onciliation. Owing, however, to the ceaseless in- 
trigues of Antipater, Salome, and Plieroras, and the 
strange relation of Glaphyra and Berenice, the posi- 
tion of the two brothers became more and more pre- 
carious. Finally, a number of the princes* followers 
were tortured inton public admission of the exist- 
ence* of a plot against the king's life. The real de- 
sign of Aristobulus and Alexander was to flee, for 
protection to the court of Arehelaus. Herod suc- 
ceeded in securing permission from Augustus to con- 
vene. at Bcrytus, a council, including (\ Sen litis 
Satorniniis, the governor of Syria, to sit in judg- 
ment on the accused princes. The council, consist- 
ing of 1.70 of Herod's trusted friends, gave no oppor- 
tunity of defense to the accused, who were detained 
in a neighboring village, Platana, and condemned 
them to death. Alexander and Aristobulus were 
brought to S< ‘haste* and strangled in the year 7 -n.c. 
Their bodies were -taken for burial to Alexandrium, 
the burial place of their maternal ancestors. 

miu.iouRAiMiY : Josephus, A Hi. xvi. ; Klein, li. i. 23-27; 
Sell flier, fii'seh. i. 

• H. G. E. 

ARISTOBULUS OF PANEAS; Alexandrian 
Peripatetic philosopher; lived in the third or second 
ccnturv n.c. The* period of his life is doubtful, Ana- 
tolius (270) placing him in the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphia (third century n.c.), Gercke in the time of 
Philomctor II. Lalhyrus(lnttcr -part of second century 
n.c. ; see Pauly- Wissowa’s M Kealencyklopadie der 
Klassisclieii Altcrthumswissenschaft/’ iii. 919); while 
more reliable testimony Indicates that he was a con- 
temporary of Ptolemy Philomctor (middle of second 
century 1M\ ; see Schiller, “Gesch." iii; 384). He 
is the author of a hook the exact title of Nvhich is not 
certain, although there issullicient evidence to prove 
that it was an exposition of the Liw. Eusebius 
(“ Priep. Ev.” vin. 10. xiii. 12) has preserved two 
fair-sized fragments of it, in which are found all 
the quotations from Aristobulus made by ('lenient. 
In addition, there is extant a small passage concern- 
i itig the time of the Passover festival, quoted by Ana- 
| tolius (Eusebius, ** Historia Ecclesiastics*, ~ vii. 32, 
17). 

Following an* the contents of the fragments of Aristobulus ex- 
j hint. In tin* llrst fragment lie discourses, nl tin* “ king's " sug- 
1 g»*sti»*n, on the anthropomorphic expressions in the Kihh*, and 
slaovsUi.it they il»» n»l eontlief with his previous dellintions of the 
nature of (Jod ( Kusehins, “ TnejmEv." viii. 10). 
The Extant Interpreting these expressions in their tnie 
Fragments >riise and not mythically, one can 

of Aristobu- liut admin* Moses* wisdom, from whom indeed 
lus'Work. philosophers and jioets have learned nmeh. 

“ t J imI*s hand** means Hod’s might. kl Clod's 
resting ” ilenotes tla* maintenance of the order of the univ«*rse. 

“coming down ” to give the I.aw <Kx. xix. 18) was not a 
descent In a physical sense. lint «*xpn*ss**s Hod's eond«*scension 
in sending down His law; the tire on tin* mountain, which burned 
tint 1 'oiisuuied nothing; the tnnni>eSsounds without human 
instnuueiits (»/».>, are outward manifestations of the Divine 
Power 
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Tin* :<ii 'i'll' l fniiriiicnf ("Pncp. Kv." xiii. 12> deduees from j 

cerlaln iT«-vi..iis»lis< iis>ioiis ui*i lunger i-xluntJ Hint 1 m* 1» Halo j 

and'Pvtlmiroras drew upon a translation of tin* Mosaic l*aw In*- 
for.* the time of Demetrius of 1‘halerus (ami this l«-forc the } 
.septuughii : Aristeas, ft ’U4, also refers to an older tratisl.i- j 
tion>. Hod's creative ** words" are stated t«» denote simply His . 
activities, similarly, 1‘vtluuroras, Socrates, and Plato, when they j 
• * ! <t i 1 1 1 to hear" the voice of Hod." mean this ereattve power. I 
Tlieu follows, in testimony of the 0«*a Swap i?. tin* spuiioiis I 
Orpltie quotation, in wliieh the Stole Idea of Hod's permeating j 
the World (V. 11. Aheb is espeeially remnrkahle ‘fnumi.ii. Ab*h. 
The *• quotation ” is taken from tin* spurious poems of the former I 
licentious (Sehiirer. #/#. iii- 4.*! •■«*'/.>. as many n-sriublances j 

Indicate, toil i> . ..nsidernhly elatK.mted. Thus in fnnrm. l<». AIh-I, j 
A risu»l»ii!»i'» eliminates tin* ot ijirinars pantheistic idea ; Inv. II. j 
I,,. Milotitufev for the inscrutability of Hod tin* Hatonie roiic.pt ! 
of the knowledge of l. ml through the i-ouv, reason, and inter- | 
jMdates this idea also in v. 4t». In v. Id > t snj. he reverses tin* j 
deduction of •‘evil " from "Hod." V. 14 Should read at.T«n it | 
It* *>c. :.s in the Theosophy of Aristnkrib*. Atrninst Sehiirer’s 
putting lleejitiens in the thin! century ltd*, is to Ik* remark***!. J 
as Kit* r has t >«»iiii«*<! out. that v. S of the .Esehyhis quotation *«* j 
naan nr,yn *«( »£«tck oiKTrijuma is identical with Kzekiel, in Euse- 
hins, “ I’r.ep. Kv." i.X.^d. 1~, nryyai rt itnaai *ai vSaTuit- avarri^ma.. 
Since Kxeki.d connects this verse, with Kx. viil. lit. it must In* 
said to have originated with him; and, therefore, Ezek lei's drama 
would also have to 1 m* plae.il ill the third century iM-fore chris- 
tianity. along with psendo-Hecatiens l This agrees with Amins' 
pantheism «in tin* discussion of whi«*h Aristoluilns admits that 
he Juts substituted Hod for Zens), whieh he adopts in order to 
show that Hod's power penetrates and permeates alt things. 
Reverent conceptions of H*m 1 are demanded by ail philosophers 
ami espi*eisdly by h « a &' a*p*<y*v, "our selun.l,** by which lie 

no doubt means Judaism, not Reripatetie philosophy; f*»rhe im- 
mediately flints out the earnesl inculcation of virtue by the 
Jewish law. 

In tin* next excerpt in Eusebius, tin* meaning of the Sabbath 
<i06c>ni' ) is dismissed, designated also as tin* first day. The 
Sabbath is. as it were, tin* birthday of livrtit ami also of wisdom, 
for out * f wisdom comes all light. quite similarly to this. Peri- 
patetic philosophers (‘all wisdom a lixrlit (or lamp), and Solomon 
IProv. vih.SD teaehes tin* exist**nee of wisdom before ereatioit. 
Hod's rest inv on the seventh day does not denote idleness, but 
the stable order of the universe ; so the results of the creative 
nets do not signify the men* temporal results, but the lasting 
value of the creations. Tin* */356 m»? tSabbath) has also its<b*4»|H*r 
significance, beeausi* the human " Logos," called the ifl6o»ot. is 
its svmlMil. The number "seven." moreover, exerts great in- 
fluence upon the development of living Iwings and plants. 
Verses (genuine as well as spurious; see Sehiirer, ib. p. 4U1) 
from Homer. Hesiod, Linos, attest its Indiness. When Homer 
says, ipiondrr) S' hoi xinontv pooe IP *A x*poctov, lie means that 
through the Ao-yoc as i/3$opo? man frees himself from forgetful- 
ness and from the wickedness of the soul, atnl attains to a jht- 
ceplion of truth. 

It is to be supposed that Aristobulus was familiar 
with tin* abstract Platonic and Aristotelian idea of 
God. This conception necessarily implies a special 
Divine Power, acting on the world and in the world. 
In addition to this lie makes use of the Pythagorean 
doctrine of numbers. The statement that he belonged 
to the Peripatetic school may be ascribed to the fact 
tlmt. in xiii. 12, 10, he cites from a Peripatetic source 
(Sehiirer. p. 1187). Taking into consideration again 
his reference to Orpheus and other poets, it is seen 
that he was an eclectic, tin* lirst partial approach to 
which is to be met with in Posidonius (Ib/w koc / wv ), 
in the first century n.t\, but which can not be traced 
to an earlier date (see Alexandrian Philosophy). 

The desultory style of the work of Aristobulus, 
and the intentionally obscure and mystical mode of 
expression, offer considerable difficulty to the rentier. 
This is not to lie attributed to those who quote from 
it, but to the author himself, and has frequently led 
to grave misconceptions. 

A further examination of the works attributed 
to Aristobulus cDntirms the suspicion as to their genu- 


ineness aroused by their eclectic character. The ex- 
change of thought between the king— who sug 
grsts the problems — mid tin* Jewish scholar on the 
Tomb is quite impossible. Ihit if it is as fictitious 
as the reputed colloquy between the king and the 
"Seventy,” narrated by Aristeas, a contemporary 
of Philoiiictor can not have been its author, as also 
tin* pseudo Orphic poetry in Aristobulus shows. A 
somewhat shorter and more original form of the 
same lias been preserved among a large number of 
forgeries, all •Jraccable to one source, tin* px*ndo- 
Ilecataus. named by Clemens on first quoting him. 
This Orphic fragment (” I)e Giioinologioniin Graco- 
i um I listeria atque Origine.'* parts v.-ix. ; Program 
of Ik am University. 1894-95) betrays a strong resem- 
blance to the Sibylline Hooks (Abel, 2J. 24; John, 
i. l*j. That Aristobulus made use of Philo — a refer- 
ence to whose works is the <»nly means of rendering 
intelligible many of the passages— has been pointed 
out by Eller (" Sp." 220-2:54). Grounds for doubling 
Schiller's belief that the literary forger 
Quotations Ileeataus flourished in the third ccn- 
Probably ttirv n.<\ are given in the "Hy/.an- 
Spurious. tiuisehe Zcitschrift,” vii. 440, and the 
belief is expressed tlmt Ileeata us and 
Aristobulus belong to the second century of the com- 
mon era. The name of Aristobulus may have been 
taken from II Mace. i. 111. Schlatter s suggestion 
that the commentator of Kedesiastieus derives his 
j philosophy from Aristobulus (" Das Neugcfundcne 
llehiTiischc Stin k ties Siracdi.*' pp. 1015 .***'/., G titers- 
lull. 1S07) is not convincing, for the agreement be- 
tween them exists only in opinions which can not 
with certainty be ascribed to Aristobulus. Most his- 
torians, however, adhere to Sell flier's view. 

BtfiuotatAiMiv : For the list of writers ujmui this topic, see 
Sehiirer, iicsch. Jkl ed., iii. J1H, 

. «. P. W. 

ARISTOTLE IN JEWISH LEGEND: As 

the Greek who most impressed his intlncnce upon the 
development of tin* Jewish mind, Aristotle is one of 
the few Gentiles with whom Jewish legend concerns 
itself. Some 200 years iu\, the Jewish philosopher 
Aristobulus, made the positive assertion that Jewish 
revelation and Aristotelian philosophy were identical. 
Hardly had 200 years elapsed before this opinion 
was modified to such an extent that it was claimed 
that Aristotle derived his doctrine directly from Ju- 
daism. Josephus on this point says ("Omlm Api- 
! onem,” ii. 17): "I do not now explain how these no- 
tions of God arc the sentiments of the wisest among 
the Grecians, and how they were reared upon the 
prineiples that he [Moses] afforded them.” Of Aris- 
totle himself Josephus lias preserved ("Contra Api* 
oiiein,” i. 22) a very interesting passage from the 
writ mgs of Clearclius, the pupil of Aristotle, the au- 
thenticity of which is maintained by such authorities 
as Lobeck. Heriiays. von Gulschmid (" Kleim* Sclinf* 
ten,” iv. 578), ami Then. Heinaeh (“Textesd’ Auteurs 
Grees et Domains Helatifs an Judaisme,” 1895, pp. 
10-12). This passage, prefaced by the remark of Jo- 
sephus, is as follows: 

" In Ills first book on Sleep lie relut<*s of Aristotle, Ills muster, 
ilia! lie luu! a discourse with a Jew; and his own urmiint wa« 
i tlmt what this Jew said merited admiration and showed philO* 
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vnulition. To speak of the ra<e tlu* iium was a 
Jew by Mrth im«l nine* from Co-lesvrla (Palestine]. These 
.lews are ileri\e«I from tin* philosophers of 
Fragment Imlia, 1 11 Imlla tin* philosophers rail tliem- 
oT srlv rs Kalani. ami in Syria .lows, taking their 

Clearclius. nanio from tin* oonmry they inhahit, whirh is 
Juilea ; the name nf tln*ir rapital N rather di- 
mnilt t»q*v»iin>nnee : they rail it Jerusalem. Now th-s man. who 
had hrn tin* truest of many |>eopte, had mine down from the 
highland P* the seashmv (PeivamusJ. Ife was a (ireet; not only 
in lah^uaue, but in»>onl ; so mneli so that, when we bapiwned l«« 
he in Asia in ahmil the same plates whither he eame.hei'onverseil 
with ns and with other persons of learning in order to test oi»r 
wisdom. And as In* had had inteivmirse with a la rye tiuti»lN*r 
««f sios. he impartial to ns more knowledge of his own." 

This is A risi olio’s own account as recorded l»y Cloar- 
elms. and he adds more specific observations regard - 
invr his great and wonderful fnrlitude in <liet and 
continent mode of living. Obviously it was I In* .Jew’s 
strict ohservanee of tin* dietary laws that struck Ar- 
istotle. Gulschmid (j»p. 57H-5N5) thinks that the. lew 
here spoken of is tin* same wonder working magician 
(e.xorvist ; sec Josephus. “ Ant.” viii. 2. £ 5) wlm. by 
some sort of hypnotism, drew tin* sotjl out of the 
body of a sleeping child and brought it back again 
with his rod in the presence of Aristotle (Prorhis, 
Commentary on Plato’s Republic, x.). which part 
of tin- narrative Josephus intent ionally omitted. 

I II Tin* cirvl< , s tl»«* imia^oiiisin *«f .T mlnism 

and Hellenism was known and understood. Aristotle 
was reported hy tradition to have* said: "I do not 
deny the revelation of the Jews, seeing that I am 
not acquainted with it: 1 am occupied with human 
knowledge only and not with divine” (Judah ha-Levi, 

“ Cu/uri.” iv. 13; v. 11). Ihit when Aristotelian- 
ism became harmonized with Judaism 
Regarded by Maimonides, it was an easy step 
asaJew. to make Aristotle himself a Jew. Jo- 
seph h. Sheni-Tol) assures his reader 
that he had seen it written in an old hook that Aris- 
totle at the end of his life had become a proselyte | 
("gcr zedely ”), The reputed statement of dear- j 
elms is repeated by Abraham Bibago in the guise* of 
the information that Aristotle was a Jew of the tribe 
of Benjamin, born in Jerusalem, and belonging to 
the family of Kolaiah (Nell. xi. 7). As authority for 
it Kusehius is cited, who, however, has: merely the 
ul»ovo statement of Josephus, 

According to another version, Aristotle owed his 
philosophy to the writings of King Solomon, which, 
were presented to him by bis royal pupil Alexander, 
the latter having obtained them on his conquest of 
Jerusalem. With this legend of Alexander is asso- 
ciate! the celebrated “Letter of Aristotle ” to that 
monarch. Herein Aristotle is made to recant all bis 
previous philosophic teachings, having been con- 
vince! of their incorrectness by a Jewish sage, lie 
acknowledges as his chief error the claim that truth 
is to be ascertained by the reasoning faculty only, 
inasmuch as divine revelation is the sole way to 
truth. This" letter 11 is the conclusion of an alleged 
Imm *k of Aristotle, “two hands thick,” in which he 
withdraws, on the authority of a Jew, Simeon, his 
views with regard to the immortality of the soul, to 
the eternity of tin* world, and similar tenets. The 
existence of this book is mentioned for the first time 
alMmt 1370 by Hayyini of Briviesea, -wlm expressly 
declares that In* heard from Abraham ibn Zar/.a that 
the latter received it from the vizir Ibn alKhatib (d. 


1370). He docs not state whether this apocrypha 
was written in Arabic or Hebrew: the Hebrew Let- 
ter." as received, docs n»>! appear like a translation. 
It is safe to assume with Hay vim. that the Simeon 
mentioned was none other than Simeon the Just, 
about whose supposed relations to Alexander the 
Great the oldest Jewish .-mrecs give us informa- 
tion (Ynma, ; see Ai.kxandkk tiik (Siikat). 
Identical with ibis letter U the prayer of Aristotle 
which the Polish Baliurim had in their prayer-1 looks 
during the sixteenth century (Isserles. Responsa No. 
(>; ed. Hanau. \Q*f. 

A second ” Letter” liy Aristotle to Alexander con- 
tains wise counsel on politics; ho advises the mon- 
arch that lie mu<t emh-avor to compter the la-arts, 
and n<»t simply the lmdir*. of his subjects (preface 
to ** !>« h 1 lia-Sodot r ). fx. j e fainter, " Mona tsscli rift. 


(t!)01) p. 453. 

The essay entitled “The Apple, also a sc nix'd to 
Aristotle, is tinged with a similar tendency. In it 
Aristotle refers to Noah and to Abraham, “the first 
philosopher.” It was these spurious writings of Ar- 
istotle which gained for him the esteem of the calm- 
lists, as evidenced hy the very Halt* ring utterances 
of Moses Botarel (Commentary on “ Yoz.irah.” 2<>/>). 

Mt « >rv <»f tl»«- lovt- iiiTr»ir ln-t\v<^-n Aristotle and 
Alexander's wife, til Which Tlie runner r onn>»ir v. r> v 
badly — current in the Middle A^s (see Peter Al- 
fonsi. ~ Discipliua ClcrioalK" vii.iand originating 
in a Hindoo fable (see ~ Paritschatantm,” ed. Bcnfey. 
ji. 40*2) — was also told ill Jew ish circles, and exists in 
manuscript by Judah b. Solomon Cohen (thirteenth 
century), in Spirgatt’seafalogue, N*». «t>(l!)00), p. 18. 


niiu.ieuR.AruY ; Abraham Ititaffn. JV»v?; hnnnut. ,p. 4T»; Aza- 
ria Ri*ssi. 3/<<-r *ftmn/o«. ed. Benjao*b. p. m-dalmh 
iliii Valivali. Slmlstu It t i*d. Warsaw. lSSH. pp. 

nil t..» Ik,, it.^i .limr , It, if- mr Yitmtn : SteillM-lineMlT. 



pp. 


L. G. 


ARISTOTLE IN JEWISH LITERATURE : 

One thousand years after his death. Aristotle, as his 
pupil Alexander lmd. afon-time done, began to con- 
quer the East, and finally ascended to the supreme 
rulership of the entire realm of medieval thought. 
Many writings of the Stagnate wen* translated from 
their Greek originals or from their Syrian versions 
into Arabic (especially by the Xcstorian Christian . 
Honein ibn Ishak [S 0 ‘l-s 7 :i], and his son Ishak). in 
which language they were eagerly studied by Jews 
in all Arubic-speaking «#un tries. Aristotle’s influ- 
ence upon Jewish thinkers, however, varied in dif- 
ferent ages. Abraham ibn I)aud (11*50) was the first 
Jewish philosopher to acknowledge the supremacy 
of Aristotelianism. Earlier thinkers unquestionably 
were acquainted with Aristotle s philosophy, but 
the systems of Plato and other pre-Aristotelian phi- 
losophers then held the field. From Abraham ibn 
Hand until long after Maimonides’ time(113o-1204) t 
Aristotelian philosophy entered and maintained the 
foreground, only again to yield its position gradu- 
ally to Platonism, under the growing influence of 
the Cabala. 

Aristotle's name is found in the scanty details that 
have 1 m*ch handl'd down of the philosophy of David 
al Mokammez. (about 92u>„ whom the Karaites include 
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in i i i* i r seel i see Poliak. “llalikot Kedrin. p. «*>. , 

- < isjT. j i p. ti'Ji* it >••]. : and Judah Rir/.ilai. j 

- Vi /irah roiiiiiM iiiar." « d. IWIin. p|*. *»“» #/«'/. )- K'*r ■ 
Mnkaiiiiii'/. a*' also l’« »r I cine Israeli < wlm died about 

Aristotle is always “tin* j »liil< »ph«*r ** , 

/, „'u {Sf*iiiM-!iiMid<T."I!.l»r. IVbeix* p ». Saadia ; 

< iai.n < !»:?:*. > display'* a minim- acquaintance with tin- ; 
Stagirite's writings. though 1 1n* name nf Aristotle is j 
not i ( t hr found in liis \v. irks. I hi I it is not hi** eiM < »IH ; 

in mention his authorities. and In- is 
Saadia fami'Iar. for example. with Aristotle s . 

and definition » *1 spare and adopts it. In ( 

Gabirol. the third rhaptri'of tin* lirst book oi the 
*• Kimumt lie protests veheinentlv 
against the Aristotelian cosmology. Hr here omits f 
the name of the Siairirite with evident intention. J 
being unwilling to give the name of the philosoplirr j 
ulio. claimin': i i i> * existence «d the world from rtrr- J 
nit v. t opposes the Uiblieal aeeonnt oi Grentioii.* In . 
order to eoimteraet the spreading illtllUMiee of t he j 
Aristotelian theory of ( ‘real ion. he is most careful to ^ 
elucidate its weak points. I>n» all these polemics do j 
not hinder Saadia. when* philosophy is indeed of an j 
eclectic nature, from accepting the Aristotelian defi- 
nition of the soul ns his ow n f Kmitnot.** iii. A): his 
indebtedness to Aristotle s hook, IL/>/ betray- 

ing it self clearly in his “Treatise on the Soul." 

Ii c:in III- sln.wii 1 1 in 1 S;i:uli:i dors Mol diselosr :i 

very acetir, ale know led ye of Arisnnie in Hmw %v..rh« 
that pieeedi* his •• Kiuiinot .** traces of Aristotelian i 
methods appearing in his great work only. Tin* j 
Aral* philosopher Alfarahi (died popiilari/ed j 

the G j eek philosopher by his translation and com- | 
tnenlaries. the repntat imi of which soon extended h> j 
Spain. The lirst representative of Arahian philos- 
ophy in Sjiain. and itnleed in western countries in 
general. was not an Arab, hut a Jew. Solomon |1>n j 
Gabirol. iIis“.Mek«>r I lay vim" shows a consistent j 
nmaiirumatinii of Aristotelian principles with Neo- ; 
IMatonie - conceptions of the universe. Hut in spite 
of t lie unmistakable t races of A ristotelian philosophy 
in the -Mckn, ilawim." the Greek's name is not 
mentioned.. Arisiotle is nientioned. however, in . 
<!ahiro!\s •• Tikkun Middot ha 'Xefesli." 

When the Stuiririte's seietitilie works were pn*- ‘ 
pared for Western readers, it was held necessary to | 
popularize them. There is a work, written in Ara- j 
Pie. containing many moral maxims mUi-ctcd from 
Greek philosophers. This hook. “The Dicta of the j 
Philosophers." by the aliove mentioned translator, 
Ilonein ihu Mif.k. allorded those to whom the study 
of exact philosophy was too diflienlt the possibility 
of fumiliitrmug themselves with the best thoughts i 
of the ( I reek philosophers. and it lhn< eontrilmted i 
nmeh to Aristotle's popularity in Jewish circles. 
(Concerning this work and its influence upon lilefa- 
1 lire, see Lnwenthal. ” Houein ilm Islnik s * Sinn- 
spruehe der Philosnphen. ’ ” Herlin. 1S!M>. ) I'nques- 
tioiiahly. it was from this hook that Gabirol took tin* 
aphorisms that are quoted in tin* “ Tikkun ” as by 
Aristotle. In tin- Tikkun also, without mention of 1 
the author, are found several passages on tin* Aristo- j 
telian doctrine of the “ethical mean." . j 

In the period follow imr Gabirol. tin* writings of j 
Aviivmia. a commentator upon Aristotle, heeauu 
widely known throughout Kurope. leading to tin 


displacement of the ol.h r philosophy based upon 
Plato and Neo platonism, 'flu* Arabic expounders 
of Aristotle lea vetted hi< vi.\\> more and more with 
inoiioi In-isin • and thus ihr»»ogh m-w inti-rpr; tat lnii> 
and eon-truetii.ns the heathen i -hamcier of his phi- 
losophv was gradually relined away. 'linn. too. 
nianv works passed under Aristotle s name that a 
more critical ay*- would immediately 
Pseudo- have detected as spurious Hut tin* 
Aris- lack of all «-ritieal -* n-e in the Midd-lc 

totelian Aires and i lie y*-n*ral prejudice in 

Writing’s, favor of Arisioil**. win*-*** genuine 
writinys contain many passayes in 
w hich In- ri-es from heathenism t*»alnn*-l pure mono 
tln-i-iii. blinded even tin- lin»st discerning to the fai t 
that many of tin* works ascribed to him could not 
possiblv jiave been hi<. Tim m* »>l important works 
of this eliaiaeler an- “ Ar»st«.*l«-'s Theology ** ted. by 
1 ’icteric! > and “Liber dc (‘aiisis ted. by Harden 
liewen. Model'll scholars have discovered the 
former !**••»»• a mere collet tion of extracts from the 
** Knneades V of Plotinus: in the Arabic version of 
w hich passages antagonistic t • » m»*n**tln-isin are par- 
n phrased or entirely omitted. Similarly the “ Liber 
de ( ’auds *' i- nothing hut an extract 'from the -rm- 
th thif by Proelns. 

( hie of the coliM-t pieiiees of the fal«- ascription of 
t liese works to Aristotle was that mil ArNtoleliaii- 

TU-v.-r J.T-.- 1 r > «it i I > ir 1 >- with _Vrt»l«s* mill 

Only isolated d**etrim-s of Aristotle were of prepoii 
deiatitiL' stynilieam-e in tin Anibie ami Jewish 
1 hoiiyht of the Middle Aires. The lirst reaction 
ayainsi the intha-ne** <*f the Saye of 
Judah Stairira is n**tie« d towanl the middle 
ha-Levi of the twelfth century, when Judah 
Against ha Levi admonished ids contempo- 
Aristotle, raries w ith all the fervor of. his ardent 
religions smd. n«*t to 1 m- ensnared by 
the wisdom of the Greek at the cost of their own 
hereditary faith. True to his Arabic prototype. 
Ghazznli. lie showed that Aristotle was not to he 
relied on in his scientific statements. Ha-Levi be- 
trayed a curiously vacillating mind, distracted be- 
tween veneration for the great sage and abhorrence 
for the faise doctrines of his mighty intellect, lb- can 
not forbear maintaining that if Aristotle had. like 
the Jews, been possessed of tradition. In* would not 
have set forth the impossibility of tin- creation of 
the world. Ha Levi warns his readers against Aris 
totle's recognition of the unity of God: for the God 
for whom the spirit long* G :t very dilTerent God 
from the one attained by cold speculative thought. 

Twenty years after tin - completion of the“( 'nzari.” 
Abraham ilm Hand wrote his ~ lia Kmanah Hainali ” 
(The Kxalted Faith). A dauntless philosopher, he 
controverted in fullest measure Ha Levi's standpoint: 
“ Tin- study of t lie philosophy of religion is very detri- 
mental to tin* true faith " (“<*uzari." v. Hip Ahra- 
liaui believed just the contrary: that the thoughtful 
one would find his faith strengthened hy the study of 
jihibisophy. He is a rigid Aristotelian, following 
in th<- footsteps. if Avicenna, and protesting with all 
liis might airainst the disparagement of philosophy 
hyGlia/.zuli. His hook, published in llbO, is one of 
the first attempts at a <-onij»romise between Juda- 
ism and the Peripatetic philosophy of the Arabs. 
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While tin* Arabs preferred Aristotle's logical and 
meiaphv>ienl works. Mainionides devoted his attcn 
lion 1" l»?s moral philosophy and s< »u irlit to Iinnuo 
ni/r it willi revelation. In liis ** Sln inonali lYmkiin " 
{Eight ( liapiois). Maimonides adopts tin* Aristote- 
lian four lacidtii s of the sold. Until alike teach that 
two perfections d well in the soul — tin* 
Maimon- moral and l la* intelhvt ual. Tin* source 
ides and of virtue and vice lies, with both phi* 
Aristotle, losophers. in thcrapahility of thought 
and desire. Tin* most weighty «»f the 
“ Eight ( hapters ’’ is tin* fourth. In accordance with 
Aristotle. Maimoiiides delines virtue as the desired 
aetion “ in the. mean. * ? Moral acts are those that liohl 
the •• mean” bet W< ell t w o harm fill ••extremes,” be 
tween tin* ** too much " and tin* “ too little." When 
the >onl is sick and falls into one extreme, it ran be 
eii red onlv by bringing it. into tin* other extreme. 
A< regards tin* problems of tin* aim of mankind and 
tin* purpose of human exist enee. the Jewish philoso- 
pliei* necessarily dilfers from the Greek. According 
to Aristotle, true happiness consists in virtue; hut 
w ith Maimonides the aim of mankind is divine per- 
fection. Man must endeavor to approach the essence 
of the 1 >eii y as far as .possible. What Muimmiiih-s 
expresses in the most exalted diet loti is found in Un- 
saying of tin* sages, “ Let all thy actions lie done in 
the name of Heaven ! ” 

This theory of moral theology is the introduction 
to Maimoiiiiles’ philosophical system as presented in 
the '* Moreli Nebnkim” (Guide for the Perplexed). 
Following generally in the footsteps of Aristotle, he 
deserts him only when approaching. tin* domain of 
Hod’s law. Hut lien*, too. it is Aristotelian doe- 
trine. coinciding. it is true, with Revelation in the 
basic principle that men a»*e incapable of compre- 
hendin'; (bid's being fully, on account of their 
imperfection and His perfection. Concerning the 
sphere of metaphysical thought, absolute truth 
must lie in Revelation; that is. in Judaism. All 
that Plato and Aristotle thought out had been al- 
ready correctly and more deeply taught by the phil- 
osophical oral law, of the possession of which by 
the Prophets Maimonides is convinced (“Moreli,” i. 
71. ii. 11). While everything that Aristotle wrote 
concerning nature, from the moon down to the cen- 
ter of the earth, was founded upon positive proof 
and is t hen-fore sure anil irrefragable, all his ideas 
concerning the character of the higher spheres par- 
take rather of the nature of opinions than of philo- 
sophical certainties (“ Morel;.” ii. 22). Aristotle 
posits the eternity of the world, but can not demon- 
strate it. It being tlnisa matter of conflicting opin- 
ions. tin* supposition of an actual cnmim-iirciiient of 
the world in time is far more intelligible. Maiinon- 
ides thus appears as a sharp critic of Aristotle in 
theology, and refuses allegianei 1 to him whenever 
he treats the statements of religion with disdain. 
Recognizing tin* divine origin of the Law, he neces- 
sarily arrays himself in strong opposition to Aris- 
totle. who sees in the law of nature the highest and 
immutable law: for it is the eorolhirv of Ids accept- 
ance of the eternity of the World. Consequent Iv, 
Aristotle recognizes no miraelesand no revelation, no 
selection, by Hod of a peculiar people no mission to an 
individual no choice of :my one p;n*l ieiilarage. Mai- 


. nionidcs expressly mentions that Aristotle denies all 
Special Providence, which certainly contradicts wlint- 
| Aristotle himself says in his “ Nicoinneliean Ethics,” 
x. II. Maimonides’ work evoked. ;is is well known, 
considerable party strife, which ended, however, in 
t he acknowledgment by all parties of Ids authority. 

The distinction of having completed Maimonides* 
endeavor may be accorded to Levi ben Gerson (d. 
about loll) of Provence, who possessed accurate 
knowledge of 1 lie Aristotelian and other philosoph- 
ical writings. He took the commentator A verrocs us 
his guide. in expounding the Stagirite. Neverthe- 
less. Levi is a decidedly independent thinker, by no 
means blindly “swearing to tin* words of Ids master.” 

He holds that there is in a force tend- 
Levi ben ing toward Immunity an impulse not 
Gerson, operating in a circle so as to return 
an Aristo- constantly to the point of departure, 
telian. but manifesting itself rat her as a stead- 
ily ascending spiral. Accordingly, no 
older sol ut ion of a problem can claim unconditional 
acceptance as the truth, if later research conflict 
with it. He is thus an opponent of tin* Aristo- 
telian conception of the eternity of the world. Had 
the world existed from eternity, tin* comparative 
youth of the various sciences could not hi* ex- 
plained mud he maintains their comparative youth 
in opposition to the above-quoted opinion of Mai- 
niouidcs), inasmuch as striving after knowledge is 
an original eharaetei istie of mankind. His innate 
acumen, which induces him to subject individual 
doctrines of Aristotle to close criticism, in order to 
advance his own views against him. and to sub- 
stantiate them when necessary, is not inconsistent 
with a devoted and thorough study of the Stagirite. 
He is so thoroughly at home in Aristotle, that, though, 
for instance, unable to quote any authentic passage 
from his master concerning immortality, lie is yet 
able to formulate something entirely in harmony 
with his views (Joed, “ Levi hen Gerson.” p. 22). For 
Maimonides. and his successor Levi hen Gerson, Aris- 
totle is throughout an undeniable authority. His 
deliverances are to them generally as unassailable 
and as indisputable as those of the Rible itself. This 
attitude sometimes led these two devoted Aristote- 
lians to misinterpret certain Scriptural passages that 
seemed to conflict with the Stagirite. With all Mai- 
moiiides* magnificent attempts to harmonize Judaism 
and Aristoteliauism. and with all the* achievements 
in this direction by Ren Gerson, they could not fail 
to awaken in discerning minds the- conviction that 
all such endeavors started from vain premises. Levi, 
hen (h rson’sefTort to reconcile tin* “creatio ex niliilo” 
(the creation out of nothing) with Aristotle’s view, 
by claiming boldly the eternity of the Original Mat- 
ter. only served, like other com promises, to expose 
the impossibilities of the undertaking. 

Tin* first to shatter with daring hand the idola- 
try that the Middle Ages had paid to the Stagirite, 
was Hasdai Crescas of Saragossa (137 7- 
Crescas At- I t HO. He made the first noteworthy 
tacks attempt to demonstrate the utifen- 
Aristotle. ablcncss of tin* Aristotelian concep- 
tions. He especially protests against 
his statement of the fmiteiiess of tin* world, and, 
starting from the supposition that an infinite retro- 
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uTt ssinti nf causes is unt hink:d»l«\ proves the exist- 
ence nf a *’ primus motor.” tin* existence of G«id 
therefore. He further contradicts Aristotle's view 
that God’s happiness consists in the recognition ot 
Himself, for knowledge has only value when it is 
preceded by ignorance, and where there never lias 
lieeii iirnoranee there can be nothing pleasurable. 
Crescas, though independent herein, was still only 
a conlinuator of those early attempts which were 
undertaken hy Judah ha Levi in the “(’uzari." I«» 
secure full reeoirnitiou for Judaism. In the age fol- 
lowin'; Hasdai Crescas all t Rices of Aristoieliauisni 
ir ra* 1 1 lal 1 y disappeared from Jewish philosophical 
literature: and in the cabalistic movement, which 
little 1 » v little assumed dominance, the characteristics 
of Platonism came more and more into prominence. 

The “Ethics” of Aristotle occupies an important 
place in the history of Jewish literature, although 
attention was directed to it comparatively late. The 
Jews possessed in their own rclig- 
Aristotle’s intis writings an abundance of practi 
** Ethics.” cal rules which rendered Aristotle's 
■“ Ethics ” superfluous. Only when his 
system came to he studied as a whole was any at- 
tention paid to t lie ** Ethics.” The “ Nieoniaelican 
Killies." which alone of all Aristotle’s ethical wri- 
tings was known to the Middle Aires, was trans- 
lated into Hebrew front a Latin version in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. The translator. Don 
McVr Algitadcz. expresses tin* opinion in his preface 
that Aristotle's ethical writings contain an explana- 
tion of certain precepts of the Torah. A commen- 
tary upon this translation was written in L*iSI by 
Moses Almosniiio. Hut Aristotle was by no means 
unknown to the Jews of much earlier a ires as an 
ethical writer. An “Ethical Letter. 4 ’ found among 
the ethical epistles of the physician Ali ihn Kodh- 
wan (contained in AMIari/.i’s translation, in “ I>c- 
hatini ‘Attikini.” edited hy Henjaeoht. was ascribed to 
him. Sliem Toll Pahpiera also reproduces the “Let- 
ter of Aristotle ” in his “ Ila-Mebakcsh." The Stag- 
irite's name is frequently met elsewhere in Jewish 
ethical literatim*. The ethical aphorisms quoted by 
Honein ihn I slink in his work already mentioned 
found their way into many specimens of popular 
literature. Aristotle's relations with Alexander the 
Great arc frequently mentioned in this literature as 
exemplary in their way. and Jews eagerly accepted 
the legendary accounts of the conversion of Aristotle 
to the true faith, and of the repudiation hy him of 
his theory of Creation. Hut Immanuel hen Solomon 
(about in his imitation of the “Divina Coin- 

media." nevertheless locates Aristotle in the infernal 
regions, because lie taught the existence of the world 
from eternity. Gcdaliah ibn Yabyali (sixteenth cen- 
tury! claimed to have tound a hook in which Aris- 
totle recanted all his errors. People were easilv per- 
suaded to believe that “the wisest of the wise” had 
given in bis allegiance 1o the doctrines of the Torah , 
that Simon the Just, whose acquaintance he is said 
to have made upon the occasion of Alexander’s visit 
to Jerusalem, bad convinced him of his errors. (See 
Ahistotu: ix Jkwisu Li:okm>J Prayers said tohave 
been written by Aristotle have freqiiciltlv been print- 
ed in devotional works of recent centuries; as. for 
instance . one handed down by Honein ihn Jshak (see 


Lmvciithal. **H<>ncin\s Sinnsprfiche der Philoso- 
plicii.’’ p. 112). 

Aristotle was almost universally hehl in esteem hy 
the Jews; at one time f«>r his intelligence and mental 
power, at anot her as a penitent sinner. 

Apprecia- The following is Maimonides’ verdict 
tion of concerning him : ** The words of Plato. 

Aristotle. Aristotle's teacher, are obscure and 
figurative: they are superfluous to the 
man of intelligence, inasmuch as Aristot le supplanted 
all bis predecessors, 'flu* t borough understanding 
of Aristotle is the highest achievement to which man 
can attain, with the sole exception of the under- 
standing of the Prophets.” Shem-Tob hen .Isaac of 
Tortosa ( 1'Jbl ) styles Aristotle “ the master of all phi- 
losophers.” Elijah b. Kliczcr of (‘andia. who edited 
the “ Logie ” about tin* end of the fourteenth century, 
calls Aristotle “the di-vim 4 ,” because, having beers 
endowed by nature with a sacredly superior intellect, 
lx* could understand of himself what others could 
receive only from the instruction of their teachers. 
See Aihstotlk in Jkwisii Lkgknd. 
tii. A. Lo. 

ARITHMETIC : The art of reckoning. This 
must have been familiar to the ancient Hebrews. 
The sacred books mention large amounts, showing 
that the people were acquainted with the art of 
computation. Expressions are found even for frac- 
tions (see Gcscnius. “ Lchrgcbaudtv’ 704). 

The Hebrews, like* the Greeks and other people of 
antiquity, made use of the letters of the alphabet 
for figures. According to their alphabetical order, 
the letters were made to express the units, tens, and 
hundreds, as high as 400. In a later period, proba- 
bly after contact with the Arabs, the final Idlers "j 
cyj D wen* added, so as to furnish numerals up to 
000: mention of this fact is made in many cabalistic 
writings, but seemingly they were nut generally 
used. 

The question arises whether, in computations with 
these letters, the ancient Hebrews had any fixed sys- 
tem taught in tin* schools, or whether each calcula- 
tor was left to his own manipulation of them. The 
probabilities are in favor of the former hypothesis, 
in view of the high degree of mathematical knowl- 
edge found here and there in the Mishnah and Ge- 
mara. Nothing of such a system lias, however, 
come down to us from the Talmudic times. Skilful 
Jewish arithmeticians are first mentioned in the 
eighth century. Said Kabban al-Tabari, the teacher 
of the physician Ihr/i’s father, was known as an ex- 
cellent arithmetician < Wnstenfcld, “Acrztc.” p. 20). 
About 997 the Jewish mathematician Iiishcr ben 
Pinhas ben Shiibeih wrote an arithmetical treatise. 
At the same epoch lived Josephus Hispanus, or 
Sapiens, from whom Herbert (Pope Sylvester II.) 
borrowed his system of multiplication and division 
(see Cajori. “History of Elementary Mathematics,” 
p. 179). and who is believed to have been the intro- 
ducer of the so-called Arabic numerals into Europe 
(see Weissenborn. “ Einf filming der Jctzigen ZilTern 
in Europa." pp. 74 (t In the beginning of the 

eleventh century there flourished Abraham ben 
I.Ii.v.va. who wrote an encyclopedia of mathematical 
sciences; he used Arabic numerals, hut knew nothing 
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of the zero. In tlx* first volume of this encyclopedia j 
h( . makes use of tin* Arithmetic of Xiroinachus of ; 
Gcrnsa. a disciple of Pythagoras. which, translated j 
j,niii the Greek into Arabic under the title “Al- j 
madhal ila ilm al-Adad." was la id in great esteem , 
bv the Jews. Joseph ilm Aknin recommends this 
Arithmetic, and it was translated into Hebrew in 
the fourteenth century by Kaloiiymus Van Kaloiiy- 
mns. Abraham ibn Ezra composed an arithmetical 
treatise under the title “Sefcr ha Mispar”; lie makes 
use of the zero, calling it in Hebrew - iggul.” His 
Arithmetic is the oldest extant in Jewish literature. 
Abraham ilm Ezra found many imitators, the most 
celebrated of whom were Levi lien Gershon and 
Elijah AI isralii. To-day Hebrew literature contains 
about twenty arithmetical treatises. (See Mathe- 
matics.) 

Ilnu.ioe.RAPUY : Kteinsehneiiler. Bihlintlu'cct Mdthnnaticn , 
is w; Biiinhuryh ifmYw, xviii. *7 <7 m/. 

* I. Bn. 


ARK OF THE COVENANT (Hebrew, ]nx 
mn' JT"0- etc. : for the complete list of names of the 
Ark, see below). — Biblical Data: The first mention 



(Afu*r Cshnet.) 

of the Ark in the Bible is in Ex. xxv. \0ctseq., where 
Moses on Mount Sinai is told to have an Ark of 
sliittiin-wood made for the Commandments which 
are about to he delivered. Minute directions are 
given for the plan of the Ark. It is to he 21 euliits 
in length. 11 in breadth, and 1$ in height. It is to 
be overlaid within and without with gold, and a 
crown or molding of gold is to be put. around it. 
Four rings of gold are to he put into its corners — 
two oil each side — and llmmgh these 
Dimensions rings staves of sliittiin-wood overlaid 
and Con- with gold for carrying the Ark are to 
struction. be inserted : and these are not to be re- 
moved. A golden cover (Ilebr. rHD3; 
A. V.. “mercy-seat’'), adorned with golden cheru- 
bim, is to he placed above the Ark; and from here 
the Lord says He will speak to Moses (Ex. xxv. 
10-22). The Ark is to be placed behind a veil, a 
full description of which is given (ib. xxvi. 31-33). 

Even Aaron Mas forbidden to enter this place of 
the Ark too often; and lie was enjoined to perform 
certain ceremonies when entering there (Lew xvi. 2 
<t Moses was directed to consecrate tlx* Ark, 

when completed, with the oil of holy ointment (Ex. 
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xxx. 23-20); and lie was also directed to have the 
Ark made by Bezaleel. the son of ITi of the tribe of 
Judah, and by Aholiab, the son of 
Sanctity Aliisainach of the tribe of Dan (ib. 
and Conse- xxxi. 2-7). These instructions Moses 
cration. carried j»ut. calling upon “every wise- 
hearted" one among the people to 
assist in tin* work (ib. xxxv. 10—12). Bezaleel made 
the Ark ( ib. \xxvii. 1); and Moses approved the 
work i/7/. xxxix. -13). put the testimony in the Ark, 
ami installed it ( ib. xl. 20. 21). 

In Dent. x. 1—5 a rather difTcreiit account of t lie 
making of the Ark is given. Moses is made to say 
that he constructed the Ark before going upon 
Mount Sinai to receive the second set of tables. The 
charge of carrying the Ark and the rest of the holy 
utensils was given to the family of Kohath, of the 
tribe of Levi; but they were not to touch any of the 
holy things until after the latter had been covered 
bv Aaron (Xuin. iw 2-15). 

In the march from Sinai, and at the crossing of 
the Jordan, the Ark preceded the people and was 
the signal for their advance (Num. x. 
A Movable 33; Josh. iii. 3, (>). During the cross- 
Sanctuary, ing of the Jordan the river grew dry 
as soon as the feet of the priests carry- 
ing the Ark touched its waters, and remained so 
until the priests, with the Ark, left the river, after 
the people had passed over (Josh. iii. 15-1 i; iv. 10, 
11. IS). As memorials, twelve stones were taken 
from the Jordan at the place where the priest's had 
stood (ib. iv. 1-9). During the ceremonies prece- 
ding the capture of Jericho, the Ark was carried 
round the city in the daily procession, preceded by 
the armed men and by seven priests bearing seven 
trumpets of ranis’ horns (ib. vi. 0— 1 *>). After thc> 
defeat at Ai, Joshua lamented before the Ark (ib. vii. 
(*>_<)). When Joshua read the Law to the people be- 
tween Mount Gerizim and Mount Kbal, they stood 
on each side of the Ark Ob. viii. 33). The Ark was 
set up by Joshua at Shiloh (*77. xviii. 1); but when 
the Israelites fought against Benjamin at Gibeah, 
they had the Ark with them, and consulted it after 
their defeat (Judges xx. 27). 

The Ark is next spoken of as being in the Temple 
at Shiloh during Samuel's apprenticeship (I Sam. 
iii. 3). After their first defeat at Ebcu-ezer, the 
Israelites had the Ark brought from Shiloh, and 
welcomed its coming with great rejoicing. In the 
second battle the Israelites wen* again defeated, and 
the Philistines captured the Ark (ib. iv. 3-5, 10. 11). 
Tin* news of its capture was at once taken to Shiloh 
by a messenger w with his clothes rent, 
Captured and with earth upon his head.” The 
by the old priest. Eli. fell dead when lie heard 
Philistines, it ; and his daughter in-law, bearing 
a son at the time the news of the cap- 
ture of the Ark was received, named him Ichabod— 
explained as “Where is glory?” in reference to the 
loss of the Ark (ib. iv. 12-22). 

The Philistines took the Ark to several places in 
their country, and at each place misfortune resulted 
to them (ib. v. 1-0). At Ashdod it was placed in the 
temple of Dagon. The next morning Dagon was 
found prostrate before it; and on being restored 
! to his place, he Mas on the following morning again 
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fnninl prostrate and broken. Tin* people of Aslidnd 
wen* kiii it t cti wit 1 1 boils (Hebr. A. V. “cni- 

rods” — that is. hemorrhoids); and a plague of mire 
was smt user tin* laud ( if*. vi. 3; tin* Sept iin gin t, v. 
IP. Tlir atlliclion of l>oiis was also visited upon the 
people of Hatband of Ekron, whither the Ark was 
successively removed {if*, v. S-12). A Per the Ark 
had been among them m'Vcii months. the Philistines, 
on the advice of their diviners, returned it to the 
Israelites, aeenmpaii ying its return with an ottering 
consist in”; of golden images of t li< * boils and mice 
with which they had been alllieted. The Ark was 
put down in the Held of Joshua tin* Drill shemile. 
and the . Ileth sheuiites olTered sacrifices and burnt 
offerings (///. vi. 1 — 13). Out of curiosity tin* men of 
Belli -liemesh gn Zed at [A. Y. “looked illto*‘J the 
Ark: and as a punishment over fifty thousand of 
them wen* smitten by tin* Lord ( if*. lb). 'Hie Detli- 
sheuiites sent to Kirjat h jearim, or Daal Judah, 
to have the Ark removed (if*. *21); and it was taken 
thither to the house of Abinadab, whose son Eleazar 
was sanctified to keep it (if*, vii. 1). Kirjat h- jearim 
was the abode of the Ark for t wentv years (//>. 2). 
Under Saul the Ark was with tin* army before he 
first met tin* Philistines, but the king was too im- 
patient to consult it before engaging in the battle 
(if*. xiv. IS, lb). In I Citron, xiii. 3 it is staled that 
the people wen* not accustomed to consult the Ark 
in t he days of Saul. 

At the very beginning of his reign David removed 
the Ark from Kir jath- jearim amid great rejoicing. 
On the way to Zion, Czzah, one of tin* drivers of the 
cart on which the Ark was carried, put out his hand 
to steady the Ark, and was smitten by iiie Lord for 
touching it. David in fear carried tin* Ark aside 
into the house of Ohed-edoni the (Jittite, instead of 
carrying it on to Zion, and here it 
In the Days stayed three moiitlisfll Sam. vi. 1-11; 
of David. I Chron. xiii. 1-13). On hearing that 
the Lord had blessed Obcd-edom be- 
cause of the presence of the Ark in his house, David 
had the Ark brought to Zion by the Levites, while 
he himself, “girded with a linen cpliod.” “danced 
before the Lord with all bis might ? * — a performance 
for which be was despised and rebuked by SauUs 
daughter Mielial (II Sam. vi. 12- 115, 20-22; I Citron, 
xv.). In Zion lie put the Ark in the tabernacle lie 
had p re ptt red for it. ottered sacrifices, distributed 
food, and blessed t lie people and bis own household 
(II Sam. vi. 17-2H; I (’broil, xvi. 1-3; II Chron. i. 

4). Levites were appointed to minister before the 
Ark (I (Miron, xvi. 4). David's plan of building a 
temple for the Ark was stopped at theadviceof Cod 
(II Sam. vii. 1-17; I Chron. xvii. 1-13; xxviii. 2.3). 
The Ark was with the army during the siege of 
Kabbah (II Sam. xi. 11); and when David lied from 
Jerusalem at the time of Absalom's conspiracy, the 
Ark was carried along with him until he ordered 
Zadok the priest to return it to Jerusalem (II Sam. 
xv. 24-20). 

A\ ben Abiathar was dismissed from the priest- 
hood by Solomon for having taken part in Adoni- 
jah's conspiracy against David, bis life was spared 
because In* bad formerly borne the Ark (I Kings ii. 
2tt). Solomon worshiped before the Ark after the 
dream in which tin* Lord promised him wisdom ( ib . 


iii. 13). In Solomon *s’l rinple a H*»ly of !]oli<*s(Hehr. 

; VT1. A. Y.. “oracle") wa< prepared to receive the 
Ark (if*, vi. 10); and when the Temple was dedi- 
cated.. the Ark. containing nothing but tin- two 
.Mosaic tables «>f -tone. wa> placed therein [if*, viij. 

1-0; II Chron. v. 1-10). When the 
In Solo- pries* s came out of the holy place 

mon’s after placing the Ark there, the lem- 

Temple. pie v;:e tilled by a cloud, “for the 

glorv of tin* Lord bad tilled the house 
of the Lord " (1 Kings \iii. lo-ll : II ( ‘liron. v. 13, 
14). \\ lien Solomon married Pharaoh s daughter, 

he caused her to dwell in a bouse outside Zion, as 
Zion was consecrated Koiusi* of its containing the 
Ark (II Chron. v iii. 11*. King Josiali bad the Ark 
put into the Temple (11 Chron. xxxv. 3). from which 
it appears that it had again been removed by sonic 
predecessor. 

The only mention of the Ark in the Prophets is 
the reference t«> it by J«r« miah, who, speaking in the 
days of Josiali (Jer. iii. prophesies a lime when 
the Ark will no longer lx* needed because of the 
righteousness of the people. 

Ill the Psalms the Ark is twice referred t<>. In 
Ps. Jxxviii. <‘d its mpturr by the Philistines is 
spoken of, and the Ark is called “the strength and 
glory of Cod"; and in IV cxxxii. s. it is spoken of 
as “the ark of the strength of the Lord.** Tin* Ark 
is mentioned in only one passage in the Apocrypha 
(II Mace. ii. 4-lU), which contains a legend to the 
elTeet that the prophet Jeremiah, “being warned of 
Hod," took the Ark, and the tabernacle, and the altar 
of incense, and buried then; in a cave on Mount 
Sinai, informing those <*f his followers who wished 
to find the place that it should remain unknown 
“until the time that H»h| >hnuld gather His people 
again together, and receive them unto mercy." 

The Ark is called by several names in the Bible, 

as follows: 

I. “The ark ’’ (p-»xnt : Ex. xxv. 14 rt at.; Lev. xvi. 2; Nina. 

iii. 31 rt at.; I»eiit. x. 2 tt #»/.; iii. 13 »7 at.; I Sain, 
vi. 13 rt at.; II Sam. vi. 4 »t it}.; 1 Kings viii. 3 it at.; I 
Chron. vi. IS * t at.; II chron. v. 4 tt at. 

II. “The ark of tin* testimony** tl. r^p* psn): Kx. xxxi. 7: 
(2. r^yn p^s) : Kx. xxv. 22 • / at.; Num. iv. 3 i t at.; Josh. 

iv. in. 

III. a “The ark of the covenant" (1. p^tf): J«*h. iii. ft 

, * i at.; <2. yr’x-o : Josh. iii. 14. 

h “The ark of the •nv. iunt of the I«onl “ ‘[YllWll] : com- 
pare IV. a (I. m-s* r***: p*x> : Nina. x. :CJ it at.; 
bent. x. s it at.; j«**h. iv. 7 *f of.; I son. iv. 3 < t at.; I 
Kings hi. 13 1 1 at.; I chron. xv. 23 * t at.; II Chron. v. 2 
rt at.; Jer. iii. 1*‘»; of. p*>x"n : Josh. iii. 17. 

r “The ark wherein is the mvrnant of the I .on I, which he 
niade with «mr fathers. when helm night them nut of the 
land of Egypt’* c — "'rs rtvv* r'"'2 Z'” p^si 

P — ‘X - f'N- C."*x i;*h:x : 1 Kings viii. 21. 

•I “The ark wherein is t!:»- covenant of the I.ord. that he 
made with the children »*f Isniel*’ (.“'"O C2* "'2*X psjo 
*03 a; tx -n*i : II Chron. vi. 11. 
c “Tin* ark of tin* eovenant of ihe Lord of all the earth*’; 

om 1 1 re iv. ti ipsi '-r p->x r'-> 3 n p^jo : Josh. iii. It. 

/ “The ark of the eovenant of the I.onl of hosts for Ynwu 
of hosts], who dwrll#-ih ln-twn-n the eheriihini”; eotn- 
I»are I V. i. j Cys-cn 2r* ri.s-x .in* r*".3 rns) : I Sam. 
iv. 4. 1 

(/“The ark of the <*»»v»-n:oi! of the I,ord [or Ynwu] your 
(imr’; eonipan* iv.r.i izr'nSs nn* r'"'3p~!s) : I/ent. 
xxxi. 2T» ; Josh. iii. :t). 

h “The ark of the «-ov»-nant «*f <;*h 1 i comjiare IV. /, (/ 
(zvT'nh p-Ni : Judges xx. 27; I Sam. iv. 4 ; II 
Sam. xv. 24 ; 1 Chron. xvi. tf. 
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iv <1 *' The ;nk of ill:* l.-ni lYnunJ": ■••mpaiv III- 

.I„>h.iv. II If .1/-: I Sam. t ill.: II Sam. vi. S» 

»/ »»/.; I ( liroii. xv .*‘! •! •//.: II < hroii. \iii. 11. 

I, “Tin* ark of tlml.ord [ Yawn]. Hi.- I-**id *»f all ilifranli” ; 

cmpaiv 111. . I™* : * ,,,>, ‘* ih * 1:{ * 

c - Tlic ark of Ha- f.opl io-I for YiiwuJ**; f*mpan- III. U 
( p^xi : I Kh»g> ii. 3». 

,/ **rin- ark - f i In* I .on I [«*r Yiiwii] (b»i of I'la.-I** qr*X 
*”“-s nvvi : I HiP-u. xv. !:!•/ 

f **Th,* ark of i lie l.opl |.-r V n wu ] y..ur ti««l **: • «*mpan* 
111. H ~vv p-N .lo>h. iv. T». 

f -The ark of b<*d *' : e.-u-pare III. h «I. Z*““K p»~X» : I- 
rsti.i. iii. - — »“» : > v * 1 i' 1 "*'* 

II sain. \ i. •'» * / »»/-: I • hr**n. xiii. -’» • / *»/.: H « hroii. i. 1. 
«/“Tiie ark of our o.*d“: compare ill. /M->;vr-s p-'si : I. 
i hroii. xiii. *k 

it ‘’ Tlieark of fhci.ooof l-pici ” p.-'N »: I >an». 


v. s i / <//. 

i ** The ark of (i<«l whieh i.- *-:dli-d Tv the Name, the name 
of Ih.* l.«.pl [or YinVHl of ||.M> \\ la* dw. llrth |n-!\V.-.-|| 
the cheruhilll** : CMiupare III. 1 : TX 3*"e'X’*p -, N 

y ~2 j*> rr;* • ‘ II Sam. \ i. — . I*. ^ • 

j “The ark of Th-i. the I.*.pI |.*r Yliunl. who dw.-U.ih 
U iweeii tin* rhenihim. which is«-all«*d the Name’* [lit- 
eral traiislaiimi ] : compare III. / 1 p^s 

— X ni* ■'-•n • : 1 (’hroii. xiii. ti. 

v. *’ The i ioiv ark “ (r-»r' n p^s« : 11 Chr*.n. xxxv. 

VI. -The mk of thy [ieid’>] Miciurth** (y;p-N»: Ps. c.xxxii. 
s : II ( hroii. \i. 41. 


i 


Different names for the Ark predominate in «!ilT« r- 
(•ut books. as follows: In Kxodus. Nos. I. and II. 2; 
in Numbers. X«»s. 11. 2 and III. A. 1: in Deuteron- 
i ,ni v. No. III. A, l : in Joshua. N<*s. IV. < f and HI. 

i; ill I Samuel. N<*>. IV. n and/. 2; in II Sam- 
uel. Nos. IV. *t an d/ 2: in I Kings. Xos. I. and III. 
A, 1 ; in 1 Chronicles. N<k. I. and III. A, 1; and in 
II Chronicles. Nos. i. and II I. A, 1. 

... .ih. • . C J* M. 

In Rabbinical Literature: The Ark. by n-asmi 

of its prominence ill tin* llihlc. f««rms an important 
subject of discussion by tin* Rabbis, a great many 
savings relating to it being found throughout the 
Talmud and tin* Midrashim. They discuss the di- 
mensions. position, material, contents miraculous 
powers, final disposition!, and various incidents di- 
rectly or iinlireclly ennneelcd with’tlie Ark. Stieb 
disctiNsiotis at times ciuImhIv popular le^etnls, and 
arc also of interest as reflecting tin* p(H*tie«il spirit 
wbieb animated nmnv of the rabbis. 

Thus it is related (Ik Ik !«&() that tin* available 
space in tin* Holy of Holies was not in tin* least 
ditiiini>lied by the Ark and tin* chcrc.hiin — that is to 
sty. that throuirh the working of a niinteh* the Ark 
and the cherubim transcended the limitations of 
space. With regard to tin* position of tin* Ark in 
1 he Holy of Holies, there i< the following picturesque 
saving in Tanhunia, Kedo>him T \. : 


** palotinr is tin* center of the worhl. .lenwilein tin* renter of 
raleMine. the Temple the renter of .lermsilelll. Ill** Holy of Ho|ii*S 
the renter of the Temple, ll.e Ark tile <-i-llter of the Holy of 
Holies : ami in front of the Ark was a stone i-allol ~'~Z* [2N, 
the foiimlation stone of the worhl.** 

In Vmiia !2h. and Yer. Sin k. vi. Ilk/, it is recorded 
that lk /.aleel made 1hr«-«* arks which he put inside of 
one another. The otitsideainl inside ones were made 
of gold, and measured respectively ten cubits and a 
fraction and eight cubits, while the middle one was 
of wood and measured nine cubits. Again, accord- 
ing to one opinion ( Yer. Slick, vi. 4*>). there were two 
arks traveling with the Israelites in the wilderness. 
One contained the Ijiw. in addition to tin* tablets of 
the Ten ( ‘ommandineiits. and the other the tables of 


stone wbieb Moses bad broken. I lie one that con- 
tained the Law was placed ill the ” tent ol meeting ; 
the other, containing the broken tables, accompanied 
the Israelites in their various excursions, andsonie- 
tifiiivj. appeared on the battle-field, .\ccording to 
still another view (/>.). there was only one Ark, and 
it contained both the Law and 1 1n* broken tables (lVr. 
SA: Jk Ik 1 1A). K. .lohaiian in the name of Sinmii ben 
y.ihai, basing bis opinion oil the repetition of the 
word “ name “ in II Sam. vi. 2. maintains that 

the Ark contained the InelTable Name and all other 
epit hetsof ( Jod (Ik Ik I.A : X niii. Ik iv. Marching 
in the vanguard of the Israelites, the Ark leveled the 
bills before them (Her. ofA; see AknuM. It carried 
tin* priests, who in turn were to carry il in Ihr passage 
of tin* Jordan (Sot all Tm). When King David had 
the Ark brought from tin* house of Abinadab and 
carried upon a new cart, the i*o sons of the latter, 
driving the earl, were tossed by an invisible agency 
into tin* air and tiling to the ground again and again, 
until Ahitojdiel explained to David that Ihiswasow- 
ing to the transgression of the Law, whieh enjoined 
upon the s« *ns of Koliath to carry the Ark upon their 
shoulders (Xum. vii. IL A’er. Sanli. x. When 

lbe Hbilist ines despatched the Ark upon a earl drawn 
by two mileb kine williont a driver, the kine not only 
took the Ark straightway to Heth-sbemesli (I Sam. 
vi. S-KL. but they also sang a song (taking ** tr,iyi*h- 
sJnirmih," v. \2. “and they took the straight wav/ as 
derived from shimh, “a song “). According to R. 
MeYr, their song was the verst*. “ I will sing unto the . 
Lord, for lie hath triumphed gloriously ~ (Kx. xv. 1); 
according to R. .Johanan/’dive thanks unto the Lord, 
call upon his name'* (Rs. ev. 1); others suggest Ps. 
xeiii.. xevii., xeviii.. xeix., <»r evi. ; but K. Isaac 
Xappaba has a 1 radii ion. preserved in Tanna delte 
Kliyabu, xi. (compare ‘Ah. Zarah *24A), that they 
sang the following processional bvmn: 

“Hise, Oris4*. tln*u aeiiHa rliest I 
Move along, move along in thy great t*eauty ! 

Skilfully wrought with thy golden adornment*! 

Highly revered in the sjiiirt uarv’s n*ee^*s! 
n‘er>hadowed tn iweeu the twin riierutdin ! ’’ 

Midi*. Sam. xii.j *Ah. Zitrali l.r.i f.'en. R. llv. 

“When Solomon brought the Ark into the Temple, all the 
golden trees that were in the Temple wen* tlllnl with inoi>ture 
and pHnliin**! ahuiidatit fruit, to the great profit and enjoyment 
of tin* priestly gild; until King Matinsseli put an image of an 
idol in the Temple, whieh resulted in tin* departure of the I>1- 
\ine Pn*H*in*o and the drying up of tlte fruit “ (Tan.. Teiumah, 
xi.; aI>o with slight variations, Yuma 

The Ark was not merely a receptacle fortheT^aw; 
it was a protection against the enemies of the Israel* 
iU*s, and cleared the roads in the wilder* 
A Van- ness for them. Two sparks, tradition 
guard in' relates, csmic out from between the two 
the Desert, eberubiin, wbieb killed all serjH nts 
and scorpions, mid burned the thorns, 
the smoke of which as it eiirled njiward sent a sweet 
fragrance throughout the world, and the nations of 
the earth exclaimed in wonder and admiration (Cant, 
iii. lit. "What is this that comclli up from the wil- 
derness like pillars of smoke? *’ (Tan. , Wayakliel.vii.) 

Opinions are divided as to what finally beciune of 
the Ark when the Temple was destroyed. Suite, 
basing their views on II ('hroii. xx.xvi. 10, and Isa. 

' xxxix. 0, declare (Yoma XVt) that it was taken to 
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Babylonia, whilr according to others (//#.) it was 
lint takrn into captivity. but was hidden away in 
the Tempi**. in the apartment where 
Its Ulti- the wood for fuei was kept: and it is 
mate Fate, related that a certain priest, while doinir 
liis work in that apartment, noticed 
that some of the stones in the paved floor projected 
sihovi* the others. He no sooner began to tell the 
storv to a fellow-priest than In- expired. 1 hat was 
re glinted as a sure sign that the Ark had been hnried 
in that )dace(Yer. Sin k. vi. 4b«*i. Another tradition 
records that it was King Jo>iah who hid the Ark 
and other sacred vessel*, foi fear that it they weic 
taken to Babylonia they would never he brought 
hack (ib . ). 

“Whv Was a distanee of 2.11110 enhits always 
maintained lietwecn the Ark ami the people? In 
order that when the march was stopped upon each 
Sabbath day. all the people might travel as far as the 
Ark to otTcr their prayers’* ( Nnm. H. ii. *J). “One 
son of Obed-edoin betokens by bis name. ’ Peitlthai. 
for (Jod blessed him ‘ <1 Chron. x.wi. 5). the blessing 
brou i. r lit. upon his father’s house: he honored the 
Ark bv placing a new candle before it every morn- 
ing and evening *' (Num. K. iv. 20.). 

Ark is used figuratively fora teacher of the Law 
in a farewell address: "If Ohed-edont was blessed 
greatly for keeping the Ark in his house, how much 
more should he be blessed who shows hospitality to 
students of the Law?" (Her. IRM».) 

. 1 . sit. I- Hr. 

In Mohammedan Literature : In the Koran 

the Ark of the Covenant and Moses* ark of bul- 
rushes are both indicated by the one word “tabut.” 
which term certainly conies from the Hebrew 
" tebah.” through the Jewisli-Aranmie “trlmta.” 
The reference in the Koran to the Ark of the Cove- 
nant occurs in the middle of the story of the clmirc 
of Saul to he king. There the people demand a sign 
that God has chosen him. and tin* narrative continues 
(ii. 24!M: “and their prophet said unto them. * Lo. 
the sign of his kingship will be that the ark [tobnf\ 
will come unto you with a “Sakinah” ill it from 
your Lord, ami with a remnant of that which the 
family of Moses and the family of Aaron left — 
angels bearing it. Lo. in that is verily a sign for 
you if ye are believers! ' *’ Baidawi {ml lor. ) ex plains 
“tabut” as derived from the root tub (return), and 
as thus meaning a chest to which a 
Tabut, tiling taken from it was sun* to rc- 

Sakinah, turn. It was the chest in which the 
and Law (7 'a unit) was kept, and was about 
Remnant, three cubits by two, and made of 
gilded box- w< mmI. “Sakinah.” be 
says, means “rest.” ‘•tranquillity’*: and it came to 
the Israelites in tin* coming of the Ark to them, or 
it was the Taurat itself, brought in the Ark and 
calming them by its presence (see Siikkinmi). 
Moses was wont to make it go on before in battle, 
ami it would steady the Israelites and prevent them 
fleeing. 

Others said that there was in the Ark a figure of 
chrysolite or ruby with the head and tail of a she- 
cat and with t wo wings. Jt would utter a moaning 
sound, and the Ark would rush toward the enemy 
with the Israelites following it. When it stayed, 


they stood and were at case, ami victory came. By 
the “ remnant ” in it i< meant the fragments of the 
broken tables, the stall and clothes 
Composi- of Moses, and the turban of Aaron. 

tion After Moses died, (»od took it up to 
of “Rem- Himself, and the angels now brought 
nant.” it down again. But others said that 
it remained with the prophets that 
succeeded Moses, and that they gained victories 
by means of it until they sided corruptly and tin- 
unbelievers took it from them. So it remained in 
the country of (Jnliath until (5od made Saul king. 
He then brought calamity upon the Philistines 
and destroyed live cities. Perceiving that this was 
through the Ark. they placed it «>n two bulls, ami 
the angels led it to Saul. 

Al Tlia'labi. in Ids “ Kisas al-Anbiyya ** (p. 150 of 
ed. of Cairo. A. II. 1514), gives details as to the 
earlier sind later history of the Ark. lie brings it 
into connection with the important Moslem doctrine 
of the Light of Molmmmcd. the first 
History of all created things, for the sike of 
of tbe whicii (Jod cresited the worlds. The 
Ark. Ark wsis sent down by (Jod from par- 
adisc with Adam when lie fell. In it, 
cut out of a ruby, were figures of sill the proph- 
ets thsit were to come, especially of Mohammed 
and his first four califs and immediate followers. 
At the death of Adam it passed to Seth, smd so 
down to Abraham. From Ahralmm, Islimuel re- 
ceived it sis the eldest of his sons. It passed then 
to IslimatTs son, Kcdar, but wsis claimed from him 
by Jacob. Kcdar refused to relinquish it, hut was 
divinely commanded to give it up, sis it must remain 
in tin* line of the prophets of (Sod. which wsis now 
that of Israel. On the other hand, the Light of 
Mnlmiiiutcd. which shone on tin* forehead of every 
lineal ancestor of Ills, remained in the Arab line of 
Kcdar. So the Ark passed down to Moses. How 
and when it was lost, the Moslem historians do not 
stsite. According to Ibn ‘Abbas, si cousin of Mo- 
hammed and the founder of Koranic, exegesis, it. 
with the rod of Moses, is now lying in the Lake of 
Tiberias, and will lie brought forth sit the last clay. 
Tin* story of the image with the cat's head and tail 
is traced hack to Walib ilm Munabbih, who was of 
Jewish birth. It has probably some Midrashie 
origin. What is apparently an earlier 
Earlier form of this latter legend is given in 
Form the “ Hliamis ” of Al Divarhakri (i. 24 
of Legend, vt xrtj . ; compare ed. of Cairo. 1502). 

In it the chest with images of the 
prophets is not connected with the Ark of the Cov- 
enant. The chest, called also tofmf. which bail been 
given to Adam as above stated, was in the possession 
of the emperor Hernelius, and was shown by him 
to ambassadors from Abu Bakr, the first calif. It 
had been brought from the extreme West (Maghreb) 
by Alexander, and so had passed to the Homan 
emperors. 1). B. M. 

Critical View: A classification of the passages 

in which the Ark is mcntionc/l (compare Soy ring, in 
Static’s “Zeit soli rift.” xi. 115), shows that in the 
older sources (J.. E., and Samuel) the Ark is calk’d 
simply “the ark,” “the ark of Yiiwii,” or “the 
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ark «»f Odd.” In Deuteronomy, anil in writers under 
I h uU-mimmir influence. il is called ’* the ark of tin* 
covenant of Ynwii": Avliilt- tin* priestly sections 
rail it “the ark of the testimony.” -In I Sam. iv_ the 
Ark is taken into battle, and both Israelites and 
Philistines are alTected by it as though Ynwii Hiin- 
M-lf were there. 

As t he Egyptians, Babylonians. and other nations 
had similar structures for carry in." their idols about 
i compare Wilkinson. “Ancient Egyptians.” iii. 2Sfl: 
1>« lit/sch. ** Ilandw orlcrbueh.” under “clippu “ : and 
’• kaiali.” in “»s. Ik < >. T.“ 
p. T- s ). critical scholars hold 
that the Ark was in the 
earliest time a kind of mov- 
able sanctuary (see Well- 
hausen,** Prolegomena,” 5th 
ed.. p. -Pi, note; Stade, 

*• ( Jeseh. ” i. 457; Nowack, 

'* Arcliiiolngic,” ii. 5; Ben* 

/inner, ’* Arehaologie,” 3(>7 ; 

Winekler, '‘(Jeseh. Israels,” 
i. 7b; C’ouard. in Slade’s 
" Xeitsehrift,” .x ii. 53; and 
( I lit lie, “(Jesehiehte <les 
Yolkes Israel,” p. 51). As 
the corresponding shrines 
of other nations contained 
idols, so late tradition hasit 
that the Ark contained ihe 
tables of the Decalogue (l 
Ivin its v iii. it, 21). As the 
two versions of the Deca- 
logue, that of E. in Ex. xx., 
and that of J. in Ex. xxxiv., 
dillVr so radically, critics 
hold also that there could 
have been no authoritative 
version of the Command- 
ments deposited in the Ark, 
hut believe that it contained 
an aerolite or sacred stone 
— similar to the sacred stone 
of the Ivaaba at Mecca — 
which was regarded as a 


an object in the cult at the time that those codes 
were combined: it appears to represent merely an 
ideal in the minds of the compilers. 

Rlltl.loGKAi'iir : W. blitz. I fir Ihnnhshulf. Lefpsfe. ; J. 
Mt'inliolii. J Hr Lmir .hilnnh's in Tlirtii. Arltrifru dun il. 
lihiinisrlun JVi&n'nxcIntftlichrn Prulujcrri'yein , Bonn, 
: 1*1(0. 

j. .in. G. A. B. 


ARK OF 
(L*Hpn ;nsi 


THE LAW. — In tire Synagogue 
A closet or chest in which are kept 
the Torah scrolls used in the public worship of the 
synagogue. The Ark 
is placed in or against 
the wall of the syna- 
gogue, toward which 
the worshipers turn in 
the solemn parks of the 
liturgy — the wall in the 
direction of Jerusalem. 
The Ark is always 



SupiKKtHl Earliest Representation of an Ark of the Law, In the Museo Borglanoat Rome. 


fetish. The fact that in J. 

(the Judean source) the Ark 
is not prominent, Ymvii 

being consistently represented as dwelling at Sinai 
while his angel goes before Israel (Ex. xxxiii. 2), and 
that in E. (the Ephraimitie source) the Ark plays a 
conspicuous part , led Wellhausen and Slade to* be- 
lieve that it was originally the movable sanctuary of 
the .Joseph t rilies, from whom, after the union of the 
tribes, it was adopted by the nation. This view has 
been generally adopted by other critics (see refer- 
ences above). 

In the historical books tin* Ark plays no part after 
tin* time of Solomon, when it was placed in the 
Icmple. (‘oiiard believes that it was carried from 
Jerusalem in the days of Hehoboam by the Egyptian 
king Shishak (Stade *s ** Zcitsehrift," xii. NIL* That 
'voiild adequately explain its disappearance from 
history. While the Ark figures in Deuteronomy and 
in tin* priestly legislation, then* is, as (Award points 
out, no evidence that it was actually in existence as 


(Fr.itn (Jarrucri. *• Art,* Christiana. ’*) 

placed a few feet above the floor of the nave and is 
reached by steps. As the Torah is the most sacred 
and precious possession of the Jew, so is the chest 
which holds it the most important and ornate part of 
the synagogue. It is called k *Aroii ha Kodesh ” (the 
Holy Ark) after the Ark of the Covenant in the Tab- 
ernacle and the Temple (Ex. xxv. 10 ctxcq., xxxvii. 
1 it se<f . ). The perpetual' lamp (Ton “|J) is usually 
hung in front of it. From the platform near it the 
priests pronounce their benedict ion on festivals (com- 
pare the expression R. IL 3 v*\ Shah. 1186), 

and in modern Ashkenazic synagogues the bimah or 
til nnnm r — the platform from which the prayers are 
recited and the lessons of the Torah read by the pre- 
en, tor— is placed near it (compare in the Talmud the 
e xpressions rUTtn 22V and mTI.H TV 

|H« r. v. 4; R. 11. iv. 7, 34/*], for performing the func- 
tion of precentor). Win never the Ark is opened the 
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ARK OK Hit: Law OK TIIK SKIMIaKIHC $YNA«»m;t*K AT A .VSTKU 1*AM . 
<Alt«*r Picart.) 


congregation rises in reverence for the Torah it holds, 
and when it is empty, as on the Feast of the Kejoi- 
< inir of the Law (Simlmt Torah), when all the Torah 
mtoIIs are taken out to he carried in procession, a 
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SymtK.H,* It.-}»n-M*matinn of an Ark or Hr* Law on a Glass Vi>U 
in the Museo Itonrinnn at Uoim*. 

* Kr ,, iu <:.irriit-. i. •* Arl.- I'LrMiai,*.”) 


burning candle is placed in it. Before the Ark then 
is frequently placed a curtain of costly material, 
called i>ni'nkt t after the curtain which in the Taber- 
nacle and Temple screened the Holy of Holies (Ex 
xxvii. 21, xxxvi. 25, xl. 21). 

It may be safely assumed that tin* Ark constituted 
from the first an integral part of the synagogue 
edifice. The synagogue was considered a sanctuary 
next to tin* Temple (Meg. 2ikr; see Targum to K/.ck. 
xi. H‘>), and the Ark as corresponding to the third 
division oi the Temple, the Holy of Holies. The ap- 
plication of the term to the Ark is therefore not 
appropriate, as this name was given to the second or 
middle division ot the Temple (I Kings vi. 5, IT: vii. 
o0). It. is equally certain that the Ark served fn»m 
tin* beginning as a receptacle for the sacred scrolls 
us<*d in tin* service of l hi* synagogue, although tin* 
older accounts do not expressly mention it. This 
may he inferred from the analogy with the Ark of 
the ( oveiiant in which, according to tradition (I)eut. 
x. 2 tf a« y. : I Kings viii. !»; II (Miron, v. 10), the tab- 
lets of the covenant, or the Decalogue, were de- 
posited, and the place of which was taken by the 
Ark and the Torah. 

In the Mishnah the Ark is referred to not as pitf. 
hut as n:m the word used in the Old Testament 
(spelled without *•) for the Ark of Noah ((Jen. vi.- 
\iii.) and the Ark in which Moses was hidden (Ex. ii. 
J. •>). Its preference for the term “Tebah ” mav he 
dm* to a desire to distinguish between the Ark of the 











Ai»K UK THK Law in rilK SYNAtidM K AT CllIKALTAR. 
(Kmm a |*h**t**sra|J» in tl*«* •«lWli..«i <<f U*>n. Ma>rr SuhWi-pT.) 


of wrappers. ln^ks (that signifies. according 1" Mai- j 
nionidcs* Yad ha l.fa/akuh, Hilkot Tetillah, \i. 14. | 
th«* Pentateuch and other parts of tin* Old 'lost a- j 
nn iit in l it mk form); front those of hooks, a Torah i 
mti. 11 tmni'pare al<o Shulhan ‘Arnk, Oral* Hayyim. £ | 
l*Yl. 2i. According loTa'aiiit ii. 1 the Ark was port , 
ahk*. .IuM-phus <”A]it." \vi. (>. ) mentions in* i , 


inoniiles < Yad lia-Ha/.akah, 1 1 ilk* >1 Tetillah, x. [xi.J 
| ‘> ) and Ih rtinoro (to Ta'unit ii. 1) who state ex- 
! plieitly that the sacred scrolls were preserved in the 
i Ark. ‘ 

I a. J M: 0. 

1 Architecturally Considered : In earlier times 

1 and in less important synagogues the Ark was 
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irciirrally a movable pieceof furniture, sn that in 
of ilistiuiiiinriMir (iiillsriT it could he readily mnnvcil 
with its contents. In its m*»>t rudimentary form it 
was merely a wooden case or closet. raised from the 
floor sulhcicutly hi-h for 1 In- ronirn iration to sn- the 
scrolls of tin* Law when the <h>ors wi n* open. 

S< »im-t inn-s tin- Ark is »>t<*d as :i recess nr 

in tli*- vv;i II. :m«l :h«* i*< rli«*n \*f-rv pr« »j >«-rl y 

considered in connection with tin* architectural 
treatment of t he interior of i In - synairo-ue. Winn 
this method is adopted it i< irmrrallv ornamented 
with columns, cornices. ami arches; 
ami when Imilt of stone or other rich ftS} 

materials, presents an appearance of VST 

-rent « ! tirn if y. Examples may he 

found to-day in some of the London 
sy naim-ues. a particularly notable one 

heinir that in Ureal St. Helen-. % ;k li U\j? ^.'.'73 

itself is ,*i fine pj err of classic desiirn. jg&fs V/ 

In this strueture the Ark is a ear- 
tained recess in a semicircular wall. It 
i< flanked with pilasters and coupled 
Corinthian columns, ^ 

wliirli are surmounted hv 
other eolumns ami arches j 

supportin': a half dome. 
a litre elTeet of stateliness 
iM-inir attained by thissim 

A nmiv modern example 
is found in the synairo-nc ^ 

Mickve Israel, of Rhila- * / |] 

dolphin, where the Ark 'J j */)Y£ 

oeeupies practically the I; j . 

entire cash rn end of the J { \\ U’j 

huilditnr. Here, also, it ygg feV r iff£l ■>fcy : m7! 

ir.k. s H„. form of a .v.-.-ss 
in the wall ; and it is j \ . • 
framed with colnmns ami 
pilasters supporting 

a round arch, in the fnf} 

tympanum of whieh T 1 ^ }Pp: 

ilfe the tables of the f 
Law surrounded by * 4 ^* 

stained -lass. When • - •:• Z 

the doors tire opened. - ■ ' —— 

a base of white mar- Lfc^ - 

ble is disclosed, and Ark <»f the Law in the Svnajmj 

on thisrest thcscrolls. ft-n-hn, • 

In tlie sy nayoirne 

at Amsterdam there is an extremely beautiful Ark 
treated architecturally w ith Ionic columns. cornices, 
and pediments ; the central portion is raised higher 
than the sides-aiid contains the tables of the Law 
da In natch f rained and surrounded l»v carvimr. 

This Aik is specially notable from the fact that 
it is divided vertically into five parts, each having 
separate compartments with doors, and all coii- 
thiuiu.tf scrolls. Notwithstanding its elaboration, 
however, it has no relation to the interior desiir,, 
of the huildimr. and must lie considered ratlmr as 
a handsome piece of furniture placed in the position 
of honor. 

In many of tin* important synairmrues in Europe 
Hit- Ark is tivnti d in tin- same way. In Wicsliuili n 
Floivncr, nml 1‘aris arc time instances of this. 




It , ! 1 3a: ; r5i. : ia_’ lI 


The Ark in the synn-o-ue in each of these cities is 
a superb structure made of stone, marble, and rich 
metalwork; but the main line of the walls airainst. 
w hich it is place* I has been recognized in its desiim. 
ami while it a separate strueture, it still fo. ms 
a consonant part of the int«*ri“rand harmonizes with 
it without losinir its distinctive importance. 

r l'!»«- Ark. iii tl»«- T.-.»IJ,1.. Kmuiiti KI in Xt*\v V<»rk 

is an unusuany elaborate piece of Moresque *I**siirii. 
It is richly carved, entirely constructed of wood, 
and colored in the manner of the Alhambra. 

In the Temple 1 Jet h- El. New York. 
(JgQ the Ark is made of onyx and colored 

| 2C marbles, and is plaeed airainst a semi 

circular Imrk-roiind of marble and 
mosaic. Richly wrought and gilded 
bronze is used for capitals and oilier 
ornamental parts, and for the doors— 
which latter are eonnterweiirhted. and 
r,<t instead of slidimr to the sides. 
3 r s ‘* ^ ,M>rs nre of open desiirn. so 

, l ,;| L <*vcii when they are closed, the 
jjf x scrolls may he seen, as the 

interior is illuminated w ith 

I fO;! The approach to the Ark 

j <»f the West End Syna 

^ j^oirue. New York, is hv 
t four ste|»s from the main 
Z ^ ~ ^ irivinu upon a broad 
platform e.xtcmliiii: nearly 
V|j j ,u j J tlie whole width of the 

Allijl Ifijl \Wf huildinir: from tlie center 

V|j ,}'\ *l‘e rear of this airain. 

> M'fL r * s< ‘ ^ ol, rseniicin ul;irstep.s 

leading to the actual Ark. 

1 lllS Is of clllbi (I ate Mo- 

rcsijiie desiirn and work- • 
z^z.-=z maiiship. in which strong 
fUi' ; ‘filii. .fli- relief is obtained hv 


psp 


Ark of the Ijiw in tin* Svnapijrue at I’ 

(From Bowlin, ** Kilka SI* 


— ^ULy!j| i- r N Jl iPv Hie use of Hirht oak 

||i fretwork, cmlM*dded 

■ ^ * 11 1» I h c* k w a 1 n u t. 

^xMij nrl panels, in the cent nil 

slid in ir doors which 
r ~ ,r ~:~ T "'r~ Ti : — ■ -V R conceal the sirolls. 

A—* Handsome walnut 

...•a I INinvl.: islH-hr, missia. j.jlfcirs. wlii. Ii r. i.ro- 

Kllk»M..«. ) line,; ll||. form of 

thosi* of stone that 
support the portico of the exterior of the huildimr. 
and of those of onyx that uphold tin* «ral lories, 
tlank tin* Ark. 1 ho whole structure is set in an 
at died recess in the south wall of the huildimr. and 
rooehes liirht in the daytime from rows of Mo- 
resque windows of stained irlass, placed elosi* to- 
-ether .and filling the extent of the arch. Ry ni-ht, 
concealed pis or electric lights are skilfully adjusteil 
to illuminate the salient points of the desiirn. The 
pulpit ami the reading -desk, «**cupviu- their custo- 
tnar\ positions, repeat the mosaic ornamentation of 
the combined oak and walnut, i lianu t eristic «>f the 
Ark. An equally elaborate Ark is that of the "She- 
arith Israel ” conirreiration in New York. tln 4 Si*idmr- 
di< place of worship; a colored plate of it forms the 
frontispiece of v«d. i. of this Encyclopedia. 
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Tin* Ark isal wavs surmounted by :i representation 
,,f thr two tables of 1 111- Law. wliilt* a perpetual 
lamp hail irs in tm nl : silver ami hrmi/.e lamps of rich 
workmanship are often placed at the sides. The 



Ark of tin* I .aw from the Synagogue at Modena, Dated 
a.m. Wm = lSIG c.K. 


ARK OF NOAH.— Biblical Data : The vessel 
occupied by Noah and his family during the Deluge 
(Gen. vi. 14. vii., viii.). 

The English name should iiot»bc confounded with 
the Ark of 1 lie Covenant. The Hebrew name, H2n. 
is the same as that of t In* chest in which tin* infant 
Moses was placed on the hanks of the Nile. It was a 
box like structure iiiadc of gopher- wood, a species 
of pine-tree not tumid in Babylonia, but brought, as 
was freijuently done, from the Mediterranean coast, 
land. It had three stories and a roof. In the paral- 
lel Babylonian flood story no mention is made of tin* 
material; but in tin* main the descriptions agree. 
In either case the vessel was made water-tight with 
bitumen and provided with cells or rooms. r I In* pro- 
portions. as given in Genesis, show regard for safety 
and rapid movement under steering. The huge 
dimensions of the Ark — ftOO cubits long, oO cubits 
broad, and ftO cubits high— were never reached in 
the const met ion of ancient vessels, but would have 
been necessary for tin* accommodation of all the ani- 
mals that survived the Deluge. It was really a great 
house set alloat, and was so called in the Babylonian 
version ("Flood Story/’ line 111). Its purpose, ac- 
cording to both accounts, was to accommodate* Noah 
and Ids family and the animals of every kind that 
were to populate the earth after the waters subsided. 
In the Babylonian account the Ark rested on Mount 
Nisir. east of the Lower Zab river, therefore not far 
from the starting-point; and the high water lasted 
but a week. Noah's Ark, after tossing about for a 
year, rested in tin* highlands of Ararat or Armenia, 
and stories have been current at various times to the 
etTcct that remains of it had been found in that re- 
gion. as, for example, in Josephus, ‘‘Ant.” i. ft, £ 0 
(see A u \is \T and Flood). Sec Schrader, “Cunei- 
form inscriptions ami the Old Testament.” i. 40-(>0, 
,i. .in. J. F. McC. 

In Rabbinical Literature : One hundred and 

twenty years before the Deluge. Noah planted cedars 
from which In* afterward made the Ark (Gen. R. 
x.w. 7; compare Christian .parallels; Ginzborg, 
" Monatssehrift,” xliii. 411). This lengthy period 
was requisite, partly in order to urge the sinful peo- 
ple. to amend their ways, and partly to allow suffi- 
cient time for the erection of the Ark, which was of 
very large proportions. According to one view the 


(From thr Mu*A* Cluny.) 


doors, except in the Sephardic synagogues, are cov- 
ered by curiums, and the walls of the Interior are 
alsu adorned with rich hangings. 

The Ark is approached always by at least three 
steps, but sometimes many more are used, and — as 
in the ease of the Baris synagogues — a tine effect is 
obtained bv marble steps and balustrades. 

a. * A. w. B. 

ARK OF MOSES (** tebah ”): For three months 
Moses was kept hidden by his mother, and when she 
could no longer conceal him, she made a box and 
launched it on the Nile river (Ex. ii. 2-3). The box 
was made of rushes, and was lined with slime and 
pitch to make it water-tight. Midr. R. to Ex. i. *21 
says that the pitch was placed on the outside of f lit* 
box. so that its odor should not be offensive to the 


infant. 
j. .in. 



Coin of Apnmea, with Supposed Representation of Noalfs Ark. 


(From Riwn of Ch libation.**) 


Ark consisted of three hundred and sixty cells, each 
ten yards long by ten yards wide ; according to an- 
other it consisted of nine hundred cells, each six 
yards long by six yards wide (Oen. R. xxxi. 11: 
compare commentaries on the passage for the exact 
math* matieal computations). The* lowest of these 


G. B. L. 
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storms was used as a depositary for refuse: in the* 
se-coml the liilinail heiliys Mild the ”eleun v be-asls 
were li *t 1 ijfed. Mild 1 he Uppermost Was reserved fi»r the 
” lllieleau" 1 least s. A d 1 Ifet i IijLT i » p i ) 1 H »ll I*e Verses tile 
order. “'O that the refuse was deposited in the third 



The Ark of Nnaii Aileai. 

(I’r.jin thv Ssruj.w. ttn^a-Iah.) 


story, from which it was shove led into the sea 
through ;i sort of trap door ; Hen. ]{. /.<*.). ' 
For purposes of illumination, Noah used precious I 
stones, bright as the sun at noonday (Sanh. 10S/ /; \ 
^ er. IVs. i. '2th: Hen. R. /.»*.). whieh shorn* by ni.irlit • 
and were dull by day. Tin* stones were the sole i 
li.-ht in the Ark. since the stars and planets did not j 
fullil their functions during the ] ((Jen. R. ! 
\\.\i\. 11). A not her miracle wit nessed bv the* e>e*e*n- 
pants of t he Ark was the entrance of the annuals. 
They Were not led in by Noah, a task which would ! 
have been impossible for any human h«*in*r: but (Jnd I 
« ausrd them, as well as the spirits of those whose ! 
bodies were yet uncreated, to "at her there from all j 
sides ((Jen. R. xxxi. 111. xxxii. S : Zeb. lHh/; for ! 
Clirisiian parallels see (Jinzbertr. “ Monatssehrift.** ! 
\liii. 111). Another Midrash says that tin* an- ( 
irels appointed over the various species of animals 
brought each his allotted animal with its necessary 
fodder < Pirke R. El. xxiii.). In reirard to the feed- 
inir of. the animals, theirrealer number of Hairiraelot • 
say that each received suitable food at the usual I 
time (’Tan., ed. Huber, Noah ii.; (Jen. R. xxxi. 14); i 
and since Noah was constantly employed in feed ins; I 
lliein. he did not sleep lor a moment during the year ! 
in the Ark. As Noah was an exception anion Ids * 
contemporaries, so also were the animals that were • 
desl ined to be saved. They Were the best of their j 
species, and, unlike the other animal* of the time. ! 
t he\ remained true to their proper natures, with- j 
out overstepping the limitations w Inch nature laid ! 
prescribed for them (Tnnlmma. /.*•. v. ; den. K. ! 
A.wiii. N; Sanh. lOSu),. Besides the* regular oeeu- i 
l>ants. the Ark supported (hr. kin«r of Hashan, and 
the inmwnse* animal **RVr*m,” neither of whom, 
owinjr to their enormous size, could "e*t into the 
Ark. but held fn>i io it. remaining alongside (Pirke 
K. El. xxiii.: den. K. xxxi. l: U. In order that Ne>ah 
e>n his entrance* into the Ark mi.irht not be mole ste d 
by the wicked people, lions ami e>ther wilel animals 
we re placed io •mard.' it. A beam e»f tin* Ark was 
f‘ ),n id by Sennacherib, anel In* made an Mol <,f it 


! (Sanh. filk/V. Anothe-r he-atn of the* Ark was used as 
the* gallows for Hainan, aee-onlimr to MMrash Abba 
Horton, iv. : e el. Huber, lb// (see* Dki.cok in R a »- 
; tUMCAl. LlTKliATt'KI-:). 

! 4. SU. R. (1 

In Mohammedan Literature: Mohammed's 

! e oue e ption ed the* Ark of N«>alt was eif an e»rdinarv 
: ship He refers to it free j went ly in spoakiiur of 
: Noah, ami in all but two case *s u<es I In* wore I ••fulk. 

whie h is e lse w here his usual weirel fen* a ship. In 
: '»m* passage* (sura li v. 11) he* calls ii ihimr «*f 
hoarels ami nails” ; in anotfmr ( \\i\ 1 h. “salinah.*' 

whie h lie* also use*s e*lse*w he*re* ed a shi}». 
j I l»e*l*e* IS. t lie|e*fo|V; little* Koranic HIM te*rial that 
• i»e*e -« 1 be e-onsidered umhr this rubric. A curious 
j expression in the* Koran (\i. 4J». “Ami he* said. 

' Hiele* y<* in it; in the* Naim* of (Jod it inove-s ami 
! stays.' ” probably means <»nl\ that at all times it was 
uiieh*r the* care* of (Joel. Hilt sonn* coininoiitatojs 
( Haie law i. tnf !•»•.) have* thoiiirlit the* iimanin^ to he 
that Noah saiel, **In the* Name* of (Joel!" when lie 
wishe*e| it t « ? move*, ami the* same* when he* wished it 
to stand still. 

It is mcntioiieel ( xi. 1C.) that it settled on al-Jmii. 

1 his name* must tro hae*k t « > a fh*oeI le*ire*ml current 
a me m*; tin* Syrians ed’ tin* e-ust Tigris, in whieh tin* 
Ark sett lee I on the* mountains e if (Joidyaa. Hut in 
.Moslem tradition this has he'comc a spe*e*itie* moun- 
tain. lofty and hmir in shape*, mar the* town called 
•laziral inn ' L’mar. e.n the e*ast bank of tin* Tigris, 
in 1 he* province e>f Mosul. Se> Yakut [s.r. ii. 144). 
ami Ilui Hat uta passed it on his trave ls < ii. IdPi. 
Mas'udi r*(Jolde*n Me*a«imvs." i. 74). states that tin* 
plae*e* wlietv the* Ark .irroumhd coulel !m* se*e*n to hm 
el' 1 ) * blit tlie-re* elo m»t See*Iil t«> be* <*UlTe , Ut anuiiiiX 
Moslems any of those* tale*s so common in Jewish 
ami Christian le.urml of remains found by aelwntui- 
oits trawlers. Probably the* Mosle*m al-Jiuli was 
mue li too aecessiblc. Ae e *e »i*«l iiiir to Yakut a nmsepie 
built by Ne>ali was still to be* foinnl tlmre*. 



Tin* Aik Jti Mhmi.ii Mi. Araral. 

(Ki.-iii lli«* Suruj-%.. ll.-ttfKwlah.) 


0,1 ,,H * dimensions ami plan of the* Ark the*re was 
mue li elilTcre-nce e>f opiniem. It is evident that Me>- 
ba mnn-ers* concept ie>n e>f a simple ship h;»d l>e*en 
changed bv outside infhwnee*. Haidawi (V.c.) «rjve*s 
the Hiblie al dimensions of dim mbits by -it) by dO. 
ami expands only in e xplaining that in'the first e>f 
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the j 1 1 i*r( ■ stories wild :in* I denies! i<*;» t <*<1 animals were 
in the sirniid wen* liuman beings. ami in 
,j l( . third tin* bin Is. But other professed legend 
gaiherers go mucli tart her. A! Tlm’labi ill his 
*• K isus al Anbiyyn" <pp. 51 //.*//.) ami al Diyar- 
hakri in his "Kliamls” give stories *»f how Noah. 
ui,«l«-r tin* direction of < I:i 1 »ri«*i , built a " house ** of 
n-:tk wood — after having first grown tin* trees for 
ill,- } uirpi >s<‘ — w itli dimensions of *0 cubits l»y 50 by 
;;n : or. according to others. (W»0 by J*>0 by 55; or. 

— :m«l tliison tin* authority «»1 Jesus, who raised 
up Sm.M to give tin- information to his disciples — 
1 /jou b\ bun. On c* wry plank was tin* name of a 
prophet, and the body of Adam was ranied in the 
middir to divide the men from the women. When 
Noah tame near tin* rml ot his building, In* found 
that three planks, sy 111 bob /ill g three prophets, were 
missing, and that he could not complete tin* “house” 
without them. These planks were in Kg\ pt and 
wen* brought front then* to Noah by Og, soil of 
Anak. the only one of tin* giants who was permitted 
to survive the Flood. The last of the Ark seems to 
have been that Noah locked it up and gave the key 
to Shem < 1 1 >n Wndili. i. 1*2). 
j. .in. ’ I>. B. M. 

ARKANSAS: One of the South central states 
of i he Failed States ; admitted June 15, LSJG; seeed- 
ed May f>. 1*151 ; and was readmitted June 22. ISOS. 

. Arkansas liasabout three thousand Jews. Though 
their settlement in dilTerent parts of the state can 
be i meed to comparatively early days, their com- 
munal activity is of but recent development. A 
carious item of circumstantial evidence in this mat- 
ter is the old marriage* law of Arkansas (Statutes of 
l*5*i. which was so worded as to exclude Jewish 
ministers front performing the ceremony. This law 
remained unchanged until 1*7*1, when, through the 
exertions of .M. A. Colin of Little Hock, the blunder 
was corrected in tin* revised statutes. There are in 
the state* hut five congregations of suflicicnt size 
and means to employ a permanent minister and to 
bold regular services; namely, Little Rock, Pine 
J 51 if IV. Fort Smith. Hot Springs, and Jonesboro. The 
communities next in size are Texarkana, Helena, 
and Camden. 

The most ii««,M»rfaiit Jewish community in the 
state is Little Rock; it is the* oldest 'as well as the 
largest. The first Jewish settlers there that can be 
traced wen* the Mitchell family (three* brothers). 

who came from Cracow, Galicia, in 
Little 1 * J*. Fn»m that year until the* Civil 

Rock. War there was lit tie Jewish immigra- 

tion; but during the war and imme- 
diately afterward the influx was comparatively 
large. InlSbOa congregation was formed and in- 
corporated with M. Navra as president. On Marc h 
I s . 1M»7, a c harier was granted to it. under the* name 

" < Ongregiu i*>n 15'nni «»f J.iule It. Tl».- 

nieinbers worshiped in the Masonic Temple under 
the leadership of a ha/aii, S. Peek of Cincinnati, 
who resigned in 1870. In 1872 J. Bloch was e le c ted 
rahhi ; and the* congregation moved into a hall, pre- 
paratory to building a temple. This temple was 
completed and dedicated in September, 1875. Bloch 
served until 1**0, and was succeeded by 1. W. Be n- 
smi. who held ollice from 1881 to 18*5; he was f*.*l 

II. -8 


lowed by M. Eiscnberg, who occupied the pulpit 
for the remainder of the year, lie was followed by 
.Joseph Stolz as rabbi, who was at the time a student 
in tin* Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati. The 
rabbis succeeding him wen*-: Emanuel Schreiber 
(lss‘M*‘dl). Charles Riibesistein (1*01-1*07), Harry 
11. Mayer (1*07-1*00), and Louis Wolsev. the*, pres- 
ent incumbent. The membership (Sept., l*!Kf) is 
170; and the Sabbath school has 100 pupils and 5 
teachers. The building now occupied was built 
during tin* ministry of Rev. C. Rubcnstein, and was 
dedicated in May. 1*07. by him and Rabbis Wise, 
Samtiehi. and Stolz. Recently there* has also been 
established • an Orthodox congregation, having a 
membership of IT Tlu ir present lender is a ba/.att, 
S. Carmel. With the growth of the community and 
congregation the following societies were organized : 



Synagogue at Little Kook, Arkansas. 

(From a iihotojfraj'h,) 


The Concordia Club (social, 1SG8); The* Hebrew 
Eidies* Benevolent Society (for the relief of the 
poor, 1*0!)); Little Rock Lodge, No. 158, I. O. ft. B. 
(1*71): Keslier Slid Bar/el (1*7G); Hebrew Relief 
Society (1*112); The Temple Aid Society (formed bv 
Rabbi Rubcnstein in 1*1)2, to aid in building the 
temple). 

Many Little Rock Jews have been prominent in 
public life. One of the earliest settlers, Jonas Levy, 
was mayor from 1*111) to l*l»5, and Jacob Erl) (now 
in Chicago) occupied a position as comity judge* 

i>>!»o t«> 1NU4. 'vvl.ilf Tricbcr is sit present 

the judge of the United States Circuit Court. 

The estimated population is -10.000, of whom the 
Jews number 111 Ml. The latter include many ii¥*r- 
ehants. a banker, lawyer, school-teacher, sash and 
blind manufacturer, photographer, and pawnbroker. 
Jews are also engaged in the following trades: bgker, 
barber, confectioner, hiundryniaii. musician, restau- 
rateur, and tailor. It is perhaps worthy of note that 
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many of i hi* Jews nf Lit 1 le ] ’< >ek :i ii< i other Arkansas 
eiiies \\( re members of l In* O »n f<*« Ii*r;i 1< • Army. 

Pirn- Hint! lms :t Jewi<h community almost as 
lari: 1 * as that of Little Rock. Tin* proportion of 
•lows to the total population being greater. they are 
more intlneniial in puhlie alfaits. Between 1*45 
ami 1*50. a Jew named Wolf — now in the New 
Orleans homo — eameto Pine 1 51 u IT. From that date 
the influx of .lews eojitinued until to 
Pine Bluff, day (1002) there is a Jewj-di popula- 
tion of some* 700 nr snip In 1*07 the 
congregation Anslie Kineth was organized with 20 
members. Jfloeh. a teacher in the public seho« »]s. 
was rabbi, and M. Amelia lien berg, president. In 
1*71 Bloch resigned ami was succeeded by Fliigel, 
who retained olliee for four years. His successor 
was M. Oreem blat f . at whose death tl**5) Rev. 
Laao Ibibonsiein wasa]»pointed. He held ofUcc but 
“in* year, and was succeeded in 1**7 by tin* Kov. 
Ferdinand Becker. I Juriiitr his lone- term the eon - 
-relation inere.ased to its present membership. 7d; 
and he eond neted a most successful Sabbath-school. 
On his retirement in isiis he was sneeeedod bv the 
present inemnhent. Rabbi Joseph Ivornfeld. 

The population of Pine Jliuff is estimated at 
I2JNMI, of wiiom 800 are Jews. The majority of 
the Jewish inhabitants are nicrcliauts; and there are 
sevesal lawyers, a physician, and a school teacher. 
The trades followed by Jews are-: carpenter, laun- 
dry. printer, and tailor. 

Fort . Smith, the community next in riz.e, is con- 
siderahlv smaller than Little Pork or Fine BlulL 
Although there were Jews here as 
Fort Smith, early as l*4->. p was not till nnieh 
luler that there were enough to form 
a congregation. The earliest seitler that can be 
tiac<‘d was Edward Czaniiekow, who cjiiiic to Fort 
Smith from Posen in. is 12. He was followed bv 
Morris Price (1*4J>, Michael Charles 0*44). and bis 
hrotlicr. Louis Czaniiekow, and Leopold Loewen- 
thal (1*4*»). I* i*o in 1S4.> to 1*(>5 several business 
houses were established, and tin* greater part of the 

business done was carried oil with the Indians that 
docked to Fort Smith. 

The first organization was the Cemetery Associa- 
tion. It was established in 1*71. and the next year 
it purchased a plot for a cemetery. Louis Tides 
was president. Tim Hebrew Ladies' Benevolent 
Society was also organized in that year. From its 
inception it has been a gnat power for good ; rcliev- 
ini: the poor, and contributing generously to the 
building of the temple*. In 1*00. through tiieelTorts 
oi Rabbi Messing of St. Louis, a congregation, 
consisting .>f about 20 members, was formed. A. 
Iraugoti was appointed minister. With the aid of 
tin* LadicU Benevolent Soeietya lot was bought and 
a temple erect eel. I11 1*05 Traugoit retired and was 
succeeded in 1*00 by Max Moses. During tin* iiiin- 
istry nf the latter the debt ..11 the temple was iiliiKKt 

r\"\r ' 111 1 **•'’* M * 

by Max C. (‘nrrirk. who served till the end of PHIL 
The membership has greatly increased, there bcin.r 
now (11102) If full members and 25 associate iih-iik 
hors: Of these about in live iu neighboring towns. . 
the Sabbath -school, which has .}U pupil* ;j ! 

teachers, is in a most prosperous condition. Resides ! 


tin* organizations mentioned, there are the Progress 
Club (social), with 40 nieinbers (IStMb: and a local 
lodge of the I. o. R. B. (1*70). at one time Very 
prosperous. the ljieinbi rship of which has fallen 
from «0 to 7. 

The total population of Fort Smith is estimated 
at 20.000. of whom 2:>0 are Jews. The only trades 
pursued are; tailor, cutter, photographer, and up 
holsfercr. 

Van Bureii. a suburb of Fort Smith, contains a 
few Jewish families, most of whom are members . ,f 
the Fort Smith congregation. 

Ibu Springs has a Jewish population of 1 hi }„ 
lb.uoo. There have been Jews in Hot Springs sin. 1 
1*50, when Jacob Kempiier came tliere from (* 1;{ 
cow, Calieia. The congregation was organized in 
1*7* F. L. Rosenthal was the first rabbi, and w:w 
succeeded by the present incumbent 
Hot L otiis Sehreiber. On account of t h« 
Springs, large numbers of sick poor that flock 
to Hot Springs, the demand upon tin 
community is very heavy: and to meet it the Society 
for tin* Relief of the Sick poor was organized ir 
1 * 00 . 

The first Jewish settler in Jonesboro was Morn- 
Berger, who arrived in 1**2. In 1SJI7 there wei- 
enough Jews to form a congregation. In Septem- 
ber of that year Rabin Isaac Rubenstcin was called 
to the ministry. Through bis untiring Hlorts tin 
temple was completed, and was dedicated on Jan. 2 
1S1»*. He died in Jan., 1SJMI. In August of tin 
same year Adolph Marx began h - 
Jonesboro, ministry, and served until Umo. when 
Texarkana, he was succeeded by J. Ellinger 
Helena, The total population of Jonesboro i- 
Camden. 5.000, of whom 125 are Jews. Both 
in Hot Springs and Jonesboro the oniv 
trades pursued by Jews are those of tailor ami 
shoemaker. 

Texarkana, Helena, ami Camden have Jewish com- 
muiiities of about the same size, numbering each 
between 100 and 140. None of them has either a 
permanent- rabbi or regular services; but they nli 
have services during the autumn holidays, general Iv 
conducted by a student of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege. The oldest of these communities is Helena, its 
congregation having been organized as far back as 
It had permanent rabbis until 1**7. They 
were: A. Meyer < 1**0-1S*1 ). L. Weiss (1**2- 1**11, 

A. M. Block (1**5), and A. Custmann ( issii-iss7». 
Abraham Brill served as rabbi from 1000 til] 100] . 
Kaelt of these communities has a social club, a s«»- 
eieiy fur the relief of tin* pm>r, a literary society, 
and a local lodge nf the 1. O. B. B. 

Scattered through the remainder of the state, in 
tin* towns nf Brinkley. Batesville. Conwav, Ozark. 
Paragon Id. Malvern, Newport. Paris. Fayetteville. 
Sea rev. and Dardanelle. there are sumu four or live 
hundred Jews. Tlu-v arc* in no greater grimes than 

live familie s it, a nmn ; wUU ilic 'exception of >^v- 

port and Conway, which have each’ about 55 Jews. 

A M. C. C. 

ARKITE(S) : Ancient peoj>l(» of northwestern 
Palest i hi*. I„ Hen. x. 17, I Chmn. i. 15, the Arkite 
FpAk’ni is mentioned as a son- of Canaan and opens 
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The series nf t lie chief Hieiiirian cities. The city of 
Arka. fr« »in which the name is derived, is the modern 
min Tell ’Arka in the Lebanon, northeast of Tripo- 
li. ,.n a brook called Kivcmf Arka (not the Sabbati- 
( ,d Liver of .Josephus! ). The city occurs in Kgyp- 
t i ; ,„ inscriptions, abmit n.i\, as ’(/ )rhmiii)tu 

AV. M. Muller, “Asien nnd Etiropa," p. 247i; in the 
A mania Letters (122 < '* 7 . ) as Irgata.Iriraiiatii. The 
\ss\ ii;tn> mention Irkanat as hostile under Shalnian- j 
• -( r II. : TiL r lath-pile>er 111- subjected Arka ( De- 
iil /.'••'h. “ Paradics," pp. ~T2* 2>4; S< loader. ‘ , ( , unci- 
1 1 1 pi i i limci'iptionsand the < dd T« lament. i. *•- 2 Pi). 

In Lonian times Arka { Arke. etc. > was an important 
:,,\vn. called (Acsaiva Libani. It was a Homan colony 
mid famous for t lie cult ol \ cm is A rcilis ( Mt/rr^fn »/.* ). 
A- a fortress it played a prominent part in the Cru- 
sades. 

The si ran ire form Arili in the Septuagint. in dosc- 
]-luis and in the Samaritan text is not intelliirible. 

.IK. w. M. M. 

ARKOVY, JOSEPH: Professor of clinical 
dentistry at the Cniversity of Budapest: born in 
Budapest. February *. 1*51. He graduated in 1*70 
from the university of his native city, and then 
went to London, where for several years he prac- 
ticed in the (ierman 1 1< *s]>it;il. In 1**1 he estab- 
lished a clinical hospital at Budapest, which was 
a mnl.ua ma ted in 1 NS#o with the general clinics as the 
*• Department of Dentistry." Arkovy is the pioneer 
of scientific dentistry in Hungary, and the author of 
several works on the subject, tin* more important 
<>f which arc: “A Fogak (tondo/;isa“ ( 1 ** 1 ): “A 
F< > ubel es (Jybkhartya Bantalinak " (1**4): and 
•* Diagnostic dcr Zalmkraiikheiteii ” (1**5). He has 
also published several essays in Hungarian. German, 
and English dental journals. Arkovy has been bap- 
tized. 

Him louKArnv : Artn Reg. Scicut. Vnii\ Huwj., lss'Llss*); 

l’alliis, Lt riknii , i. 

s. M. AV. 

ARLES (Latin Archts or Arehtte, Hebrew 

"i!nx. xinx. nxS'ix. n$nx. ihx. *fnx. 

-]X^-|'N City "f pRimr, in I In- <lr|i:irtnu'iit 

of Bunches du Rhone: ancient capital of Provence. 
The date of the settlement of the dews in Arles is 
lost in antiquity. According to a legend, the em- 
peror Yespadan placed dews on three vessels, which 
were abandoned by their captains in the open sea. 
One of these came to Arles, another landed at Bor- 
deaux, and the third reached Lyons (•‘Siddur," Roe- 
drlheim. isr»s, ed. Baer. p. 112i. 

This legend makes it probable that there were 
Jews in Arles during the first centuries of the com- 
mon era. But the first official doru- 
Early incut concerning them dates from 125. 
Settlement. In that year the emperor Valentinian 
III. addressed to the pretnr of Haul, 
and to Patroeius. bishop of Arles, a decree, enjoin- 
ing them to forbid Jews and heathens to take up the 
career of arms, to enter She magistracy, or to possess 
( hristiau slaves (Papnn. u I list oi re (Jenerale de Pro- 
vince. ’ i. ii.). These restrictions, however, wore 
n«»i rallied out. or. at any rate, did not last long; 
lor some years later the bishopric of Arles was oc- 


cupied by Saint Hilary (42i)-44‘J), who cherished tin* 
most kindly feelings toward dews in general, and 
especially toward those of Arles. 

In 47(» the Homan dominion in (hull came to an 
end. and Provence fell into the hands of the Visi- 
goths. Kune conquered Arles, where lie settled for 
a long time. So long as the Visigoths remained at- 
tached to Arianisin, t lie dews enjoyed all civic rights. 
In 5 US. when Arles was besieged by the Franks and 
Burgundians, the Jewish inhabitants valonmsly de- 
fended the city. Arles fell into tin* hands of Clovis, 
and Bishop Ciesarius was openly accused by the 
dews of treason. The bishop’s adherents, however, 
accused a .Jewish soldier of having thrown a letter 
to the besiegers, inviting them to Tliuib the wall at 
a certain place. The soldier was put to death, and 
the bishop was acquitted. -But this relatively happy 
state of the dews did not last. Arles*, like most 
towns of southern France, fell under the dominion 
of the Merovingian kiiigs, whose fanaticism weighed 
heavily upon the French dews. The bishops were 
encouraged by Chil peric. himself (501-5*4) to at tempt 
the conversion of the dews; and Virgilius, bishop of 
Arles, displayed such zeal for the salvation of Jew- 
ish souls, that even Pope Gregory the Great thought 
it necessary to moderate it by a stern rebuke (see S. 
Gregorii Pupa? I. Magui Kpistolav’ ii. lxv.). 

With the death of Pugobcrt I. (00*), on which 
occasion the power passed into the hands of the 
Carlovingian dynasty, the state of the 
Under French dews iii general considerably 
the Carlo- improved. Tin* Carlovingian princes 
vingians. cflieaciously protected them from the 
attacks of the clergy. Jewish history 
has nothing to record of this happy period. It takes 
up the thread again with the death of Louis le Debon- 
naire (*14-*40), when Boso. count of Provence, sup- 
ported by Pope John VIII. and the clergy, founded 
the kingdom of Burgundy with Arles for capital. 
In *50, tin* Jewish communities of Lyons, Chfilon, 
Macon, and Vienne, to save their children from bap- 
tism, sent them to Arles, where Bishop Roland 
showed himself most, favorably disposed toward the 
Jews. The usurper (870-***), as a token of his grat- 
itude toward the clergy, transferred his rights over 
the Jews of Arles to Rosiaiig, archbishop of this 
town. Boso’s son and successor did the same in 
1)21 to Bishop Msmasse. This form of transfer was 
sanctioned later by the German emperors, who ac- 
quired rights of suzerainty over Provence. Thus 
Conrad III. « in 1 147, granted to tin? archbishop of 
Arles, Raymond of Moiitrednii. aiming other of his 
regal prerogatives, the jurisdiction over the Jews of 
his diocese. Frederick Barbarossain 1 154 confirmed 
and extended these privileges. The archbishop un- 
derstood how to make the. most, of the power be- 
stowed upon him, and laid heavy taxes upon the 
dews of Arles. And yet their state was tolerably 
favorable in comparison with that of the Jews of 
oilier i owns in Fiance, who suffered much from the 
Crusaders. The archbishop watched carefully over 
his property, and permitted none to interfere with 
his dews. 

According to Benjamin of Tudela, the Jewish 
community of Arles counted at the second half of 
the twelfth century about 200 families. At their 
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li. ad were six rabbis: Moses, Tobias. Isaiah. S«>h‘ | 
in. ai, Abba Mari, and Nathan (>••.• Hc-n jaiiiin of | 
Tndcla, "Travels/* i. a). Tin y lived in a separate 
ijiiartrr <»f tin* town, and bad their synagogue i" 
Ki„. Nciive (Noble dr la Laugicre. •• Abregc Climim- 
logiqlle dr 1 Ilistoire d Arles, pp. Jui. .IP). I lirir 
rilirl tradr consisted in selling keiiucs. which is j 
used in dry salting. In 101a Archbi-hop Mirlnd d«- | 
>b'iirrr regulated tin* administration of tin* J»*\\ Kh ! 
cninnimiii v nt Arlrs. On every fea^tol I abernaelt-s • 
thr .lews had In rlrrt t liler lnrillbrrs. who Weir In ‘ 
administer thr community. Tin* rlrrtrd nirmbrrsa-- « 
siitiinl tin* title of ** rectors." and tliey 

Reetors. were invrstrd by tlir archbishop with 
l ull power. Tin* n dors were rc>pon-i- 
hlr fur thrii arts to t lie archbishop. Tlir tirst rce- 
tors assigned by thr archbishop himself were: Du- 
rant us (Durant). Salvrtns : Salves). and Fcrrcrius 
t Terrier). 'Prim pu*t ail lr. a suburb of Arlrs, also pos- 
srssrd (piitr an important community. whirli disap- 
peared in 1 300, wluui this suburb was united with 
tin* town. 

Tin* counts of Provence gradually established 
their power in Arles, owing to the incessant conflicts 
hrt wrrn tin* archbishop a ltd the Christian inhabitants 
id’ the city: and the state of the Arlesian Jews ac- 
cordingly changed. Thus Charles I. of Anjou olli- 
ci.ally deprived the arehhishop Bertrand of Malfcrrat 
of his rights over the dews (1070). This circtim- 
stancc occasioned much suffering among the Jews 
of Arles; for tin* clergy could now nudist urhcdly 
excite tin* fanaticism of the Christian inhabitants 
against them. Charles [. of Anjou, it is true, ac- 
corded to all his Jewish subjects every kind « »f pro- 
tection: and on one occasion energetically took tin ir 
part airainst the Dominican friars, who tried to in- 
troduce tin* Inquisition into Provence. Hut Charles’ 
successor had not his energy, and the state of the 
.lews of Arles gradually grew worse. Thus Charles 
1 1. t 10N.*> lilt)!)), incited by the clergy, issued ordi- 
nances. according to which the dews were forbidden. | 
on pain of a tine of two silver marks, to employ a • 
Christian servant, to hold a public otliee, or to lay 
aside the distinguishing yellow badge. 

The first half of the fourteenth century was a 
relatively happy epoch for the dews of Arles under 
the reign of Hubert of Anjou, who 
The cherished kindly feeling toward them: 
Fourteenth but the seem id half was just the rc- 
and verse. The presence of Joanna on the 

Fifteenth throne of Provence gave scope to the 
Centuries, enemies of the dews, and the most 
odious restrictions wen* placed upon 
them, dews could not. for instance, testify :igain>t 
a Christian: imr wen* they allowed to visit tin* pub- 
lic baths on any day during the week but Friday, 
which was set aside for their exclusive use; thev 
wen* forbidden to do work on Sundays; no Jew 
could embark for Alexandria and only four could 
take passage by the same boat for any of the otlu-r 
parts of the Levant. 

In 1344 the Jewsof Arles had much to suffer from 
the riots following the blood accusation airainst 
Samson of Kevlhane. Such riots were repeated 
every few years, and Louis 111. (1417-1434) saw the 
necessity of appointing special officials for the pro ; 


tootion of the dews. These functionaries, culled 
“conservators/* exercised jurisdiction over the dews 
and maintained order in the communities. In 14:;u 
the mob attacked the dews of Arles, and inultn-at«m 
even the conservators. King Kciic ( 1434- i 4 h») >uj. 
pressed the fnnctioiisof these guardians; and hy the 
ordinance of May IS. 1 4-Y 1 . granted to the dews the 
riglit to retain their ancient ensloiiis. 1 !«-. likewise 
authorized them to build a fortress in their ipiann. 
in order to protect themselves from the attacks o* 
the populace during Holy \Y«*eki Noble dr la Lau- 
gh’- re, iK p. 3oi). 

With the death of King Hrlief 1 I3I-I 1SU) the dew- 
lost their last protector. On the 13th of Nisan.‘»g}i 
(April s, 1 INI,, when Provence was annexed 
Trance, a band of laborers from Dauphin. Anvcrgn 
ois. and the mountain districts of Provence, Uiiv.i. 
bv misery, attacked the dews of Arles, ransack* • 
their houses, killed several women, and compel!'', 
about fifty persons to embrace Christianity. The- 
violent outbursts were repeated ill the summer 
14 s.*> (S. Kalin, in - Kev. Et. Juivi-s." xxxix. 11«- 
In 1-5 NS the Jews were definitively expelled fn*v. 
Arles, to which place they never returned. 

Among the eminent persons associated with t!.- 
town of Arles may be mentioned; K. Moses (ti nt 
century); Judah 1 h-ii Moses *»f Ar. - 
Prominent (eleventh century); Judah Inn T«*i.i 
Jews (twelfth century); Abraham ben D. 
in Arles, viil of Posquieres. called also Abrnh.r 
ibn Daml (twelfth century); Sam*, 
ben Judah ilm Tibbon. Meir and his son Kales, 
mils. Isaac hen Jacob Cohen, (»ers»»n hen Solom- 
(thirteenth century ); Levi ben Abraham, who I* 
part in the religious controversy of 1303-1300: J - 
sepli Kaspi, Kalonymus ben Kalonymus. Don Co?- 
pmd of Arles. Kalonymus ben David lien Todr* - 
Isaac ben Joseph Kiml.ii, Taiihnm Im*h Moses t to?, 
teenth cciitun 1: Nathan ben Nchemia Kaspi. Isa:. 
Nathan ben Kalonymus ben Judah ben Solonm 
(fifteenth century). 

The following physicians of Arles may also 1 
mentioned: Maestro Bcndit, probably identical whs. 
Bemlieh Ahin, physician to Queen Joanna in 
Bciicdit du (’am t. one of the physicians of Loiib 
XL; Mai'stro Salves Vidal of Bourrin. and Ash* r 
ben M*»ses of the family Yalabrvgm* ( 14bN). 

Uliu.locKAiMlv : raiM»n, Jfistuirr <ih lintlr As Pmrsnrs. I. it 
• t '«•/.: I>ej»jiil)L r . his Juifs thins Is Mmjsit Ays. l*. l ,r * : 
N.*slni«l:unus, Histnirs st Himu'iyns As /Voivac**, i»a>s5!i; : 
i»i"i *s>. in Mmiiitsschrift, IsTs, Ismi, i«l«*m. UnUhi - 

•hiicit, j*|». 7:1 ct m i/. ; Jin', hit. Juinx. xl. 74; xii. l-'^4. 

«. s. K. — I. Hit. 

ARLI (ARLES), JOSEPH JUDAH, of Sienna 

See Jos Mini OK A Itl.KS. 

ARLI, SAMUEL, OF MANTUA. Sec Sam- 

I Kl. OF A Itl.KS. 

ARMAVIR : The old capital of Armenia, on tln- 
soiithcastern slope of Mount Aliaglio/. sai«l to have 
been founded by King Armais in 1!*N0 n_c. M*»s«s 
of ( ’lioreiie (fifth century) has the tradition that 
when King Yaharshak settled in Armavirddfi n.r. ». 
lie built a temple there and asked his favorite, tin- 
Jew Shaniini Hagamt ( Bagrat uni), to give *:p his n - 
ligion and worship idols. Shumlui refnsi'd conipli- 
anee. Moses also relates that when King Tigran<*s 
II. ('.M)-3i; n.<*. ). in order to take revenge on Queen 


l 

! 
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( I,. ( ,|,:iira of Egypt. sent an expedition to Palestine, 
lie carried a great number of .lews into captivity. 
;iI1 ,l settled them in Armavir and in Yardges. lie 
^M-s M»1 to State that later they were transferred 
Irom Armavir to Ernanda; and under King Ar- 
sl( . ( . s { s:»-pJ7) again transferred into the new capital 
Ailn-hai. When Kiu.tr Sapor II. of Persia invaded 
Armenia (300-37*0. h<- led away from Artashat :si».(NHI 
\ , -menial, and Il.uciu Jewish families, the latter 
hron^ht hv King Tigrancs from Palestine, and then 
eoinpletelv destroyed the city. 

inia [im;k \ rnv : Humus «te Itvz:mee in I^nirtois. fnlhctinn 

l!ist':ins Antoni* *)»/<>. i. -71. 275: /*« */'.<!/ i i 

, j:,. t r,.xix ; i j i « | lnv4-ri|'ii«*n<i. pnl». l»y the Soneiy for the !*r«»- 
i,,,,n..n . >r K«inc;»ii"ti Aim.ntr the JcWsof Knssia. m». t{7 il ««/„ 
X. 1'i-lelVhlllV, 1 ■ S ‘.R». ^ 

ARMENIA: Formerly a kingdom of western 
Ada. now (10021 apportioned anions Russia. Tnr- 
Ue\ . and Persia. According to the Pesliitta and 
i rLrimi Oukeios. the “ Minni of tin* Bible(Jcr. li. 
J7) i> Anm nia--or rather a part of that country, as 
Ararat is also mentioned (Isa. xxxvii. 38; 11 Kings 
xix. 37) as a part of Armenia. Tlie 
In eiineifonn inscriptions speak of - Man- 

the Bible, nai ” in tin* sann* neighborhood (Schra- 
der, ** K. A. T." 2d ed., ]>. 423). In 
ancient times tin* Armenians wen* in eoinniunieatioii 
with Tyre and other Phenieian cities, in which tliey 
trailed with horses and nudes (Kzek. xxvii. 14). 
The Mesheeli mentioned in lv/.ek. xxvii. 13; xxxii. 
20: wxviii. 2, 3; xxxix. 1. and in Ps. cxx. 5, are 
jirohal»ly the Moschi (Assyrian, M>tshhu and 
the inhahitantsof the Mosehinn monntains, between 
the Black and the (‘aspian seas, which contained rich 
copper mines. ” Tubal ** (Assyrian, 7 *//«//). which is 
always mentioned in connection with Mesheeli, is 
the name of Ihe Tihareni. who lived to the south- 
east nf the Black sea. The name of the Mosehi is 
perhaps preserved in M/.ehet. tin* ancient capital 
of lheria (Georgia). now a small village and station 
on the Transcaucasian railroad, about, fourteen Eng- 
lish miles from Titlis. 

Descendants of the Jewish captives who were 
carried away front Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
have lived in great numbers in the Parthian and 
Persian count t ies adjoining Armenia, and, occupy- 
ing themselves with agriculture and handicrafts, at- 
tained wealth and lived peacefully under the rule 
of their ** Prim es of the Diaspora ” (‘Mesh galuta”). 
who were supposed to he descendants of David 
( M. Braun and D. ('hwolson. in the article *' Yevrei.” 
in Entziklopedicheski j>lovar, M vol. xi., r., St. 
Petersburg, 1 SIM ). 

According to Moses of Chorene (fifth century). 
Kmg 1 Iratehai ( . Fiery -Ey< ) obtained from Nebuchad- 
nezzar. king of Babylon, a distin- 
Early guished Jewish captive, named Sham- 
Settlement. bat (which name. • according to A. 

Jlarkavy. is identical with u Sabbat ”), 
whom In* loaded with honors. From Sliambat de- 
scended tin* family of Baukatcni (or Bagration), 
whi< h heads the list of tin- Russian nobility (see 
Bobrinski. ** Dvorvanskie Rody,” i. 1, St. Peters- 
burg, isjmp AVlieh Yagbarshak, brother of the Par- 
thian king Mithridates I., and the foumler of the 
Arsliak dynasty, ascended the throne of Armenia 


I 150 n.c., he iut induced a new rule in the govern - 
j nieiit of the country, nominating the Jew Bagarat. 

: a descendant of Sliambat, hereditary viceroy (/m/m- 
n/r, satrap), and Coronator (nsjni)\ that is, theofiieiid 
charired with the dutv of placing tin* crown on tin* 
head of tin* ruler. This dignity ami duty remained 
with the Bagiat uni family until the end of the 
Arshak dynasty in 434. The coronation, thence- 
forth, depended for its validity upon the perform- 
ance of this net (X. (>. Emin, ’* Minutes of the Sixth 
| Session of the Fifth Russian Archeological (’on- 
: gross." held at Titlis, September. 1SS1, to be found 
• in *’ Russiselie Revue." xviii. 3011-311). But accord- 
ing to modern critics (Gutschmid and others) t lie 
work of Moses of Chorene is of a later date and his 
statements are open to question. 

During his expedition to Palestine, to take venge- 
ance nu (Jimon Cleopatra of Egypt, Tigrnncs took 
a great number of Jews captive, lie settled them 
i in Armavir and in tin.* city of Yardges, on the river 
j Ksakli, which subsequently became a large coinmcr- 
l cial center. King Arshatii, tin* brother of Tigrancs. 

! imprisoned the coronator Manama, and deprived 
j him of all honors, because he liberated from bond- 
! age the Jewish high priest Hy realms. Josephus 
J relates that C leopatra took part in Antony \s ex pe- 
! dit ion to Armenia, when Antony subdued Armenia 
and “sent Artabazes, th<* son of Tigrancs, in bonds, 
with his children and procurators, to Egypt ”(“ Ant.” 
xv. 4, £ 3). lie also states that the llerodian house 
was related to the royal house of Armenia (“Ant.” 
xviii. 5, § 4; ih. xiii. 10. £4). 

Many captive Jews were removed by Arsaces 
(S5-127 of the common era) from tin* city of Ernanda 
and settled by him in the capital of Artashat. Ac- 
cording to tradition, tin* family of Amati wi, which 
was of Jewish origin, came from Oriental Aryan 
countries to Armenia in the reign of Arsaces, 

At the end of the reign of Arshak, during his 
iniquitous persecution, the Persian king Sapor II. 
(about 300) ordered the destruction of the fortifica- 
tions surrounding all the Armenian 
Carried cities, and also commanded that all the 
Away by Jewsand Judaizersof tin* city of Van, 
Persians, who had been transferred to that city 
during the reign of Tigrancs, should 
betaken into captivity and settled in Aspalu\n. 

Faust us. tin* Byzantine (4th century), in descri- 
bing tin* invasion of the Persians in the time of King 
Sapor II. (310-380). relates that the Persians re- 
moved from the city of Artashat 40,000 Armenian 
and 0.000 Jewish families; from Ernandashat 20,000 
Armenian and 30,000 Jewish; from Zeraga van 5.000 
Armenian and S.000 Jewish; from Zarishat 14.000 
Armenian and 10,000 Jewish ; from Yan 5,000 A r-. 
nicnian and IN. 000 Jewish; and from Nakhichevan 
2.000 Armenian and 10.000 Jewish families (300-370). 
This great mass of Jews, according to Faust us, had 
originally been transported from Palestine by King 
Tigrancs Arshukuni. While these? figures may be 
exaggerated, there can be hardly any -doubt that 
Armenia at that time possessed a large Jewish pop- 
ulation (see Krsch and Gruber, “ Encyklopsldie,” 
xxvii. 440 ii Griltz, “Oesch. der Judcn,” iv. 

422; Jost, “Gesch. der Israel.,” ii. 128. Leipsic, 
1858; Harkavy. “Vyestnik Russkikh Yevreyev,” 
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1*71; ** Ra/svyet.” iss*2-Si; K. Lazarus, in Hrull's 
“ Jahrhuch, ” .\. 50. 5i5>. 

In the Talmud ( AYr. < Jit. \ i. 4*") a mhhi. J.*n «J» **f 
Armenia, and tin.* Academy nf Nisihis an* n*ferr**d 
In. \ v 1 1 i i • 1 1 uncs in ]»r« « v«- t ha t .L-w Kh 
In Jewish. scholarship llniirislicd tln-rc. In tie- 1 
Literature, second millin' JewEli prisoners nf 
war wen* brought from Armenia t«» 

A nf iocliia, ami wrn* ransomed In tin* .h-us thcie 
< Y«l:. 4 A/). To 1 lie qm*vtinn (liali. Sanh. *f |. « » 

wliii her wrn* tin* Ten Tribesdi i veu. Mar Zniia tiliini 
ri ll! ury I answers: “ To A friea ami Rabbi Ilanina: : 
“To the Slue mountains. “ Africa is said !•> 

lm Iberia it Jenrgia ). and Slug may he. a< Harkavv 
snggests, Ciiiei. hriwrrn A«\ ria ami Armenia (A. 
Harkavv. “ Ha - Y«*ii in lini u Sr fat lia Slavim." pp. 
in.VlOO. ami his r« • j «1 y in Steinsrbneider. 1I.J5. j\ \r t 
.72 in Roman nil A lexaiidrye.” 1 >02. p. 32. iintr). 

Armniia is also mentioned in tin* Midrashttn : 
‘‘Chi' I said, if I lrt tlirin pass through tin* deserts, 
they will dir nf starvation. Tlirrrfnrr I lead tlirin 
by till* road of Armniia. where they will find cities 
and foi l iv>srs and plenty nf provisions ** f Earn. J{. i. 
It). Srr also ( ant . 1*.. Ainsirrdam id., p. Ills. 

Tim Karaite Ibn Yusuf Ya’kuh al Kirkis u ni. in 
t real in.tr <»f Jewish sects in his Arabic work, written 
in 037, speaks of the Sect founded by Musa al-Za'fu- 
I'aiii. Must — known under the name of Alm-Imran 
<»f Till is — lived in the ninth century. He was horn 
in l»agd:id. hut sett led in t lie Armenian citv of Tillis, 
where he found followers, who spread all over Ar- 
menia, and under the name of •• Tillisites** (7 '////. 
ahfhn\, still existed in Kirkisani’s time. -R is in- 
teresting tn kiinw, by the way.” savs Harkavv. 
“that in the ninth and tenth centuries such a lariri* 
Jewish community existed in Tillis, in which a 
separate sect could he formed” {A. Harkavv. in 
“ Zapiski Yostoelina vo Oidycleiiiya Imperalorskavn 
Hnsskavo Arrheoiogirhcskavo OhsheJn*st va.” viii. 
217; /</»#//, in '* Yoskhod,” 1N0(5, ii. 5J7, 3(5i. 

Hasdai lien Isaac, in his letters to the king of the 
Cliazars (about OHO), says that it was his intention to 
srtid his letters by way of Jerusalem.. Nisihis, Ar- 
menia. and lktrdaa. which fact is proof of tin* exist, 
cnee at that time of Jewish rommiiniticsin Armenia 
(see A. Harkavv, “ Snnhsln heniya o Phazarakh.” in 
” Yevreiskaya Riblioteka.” vii. 143-173). 

I>i*n jainin of Tndela in his “Travels” (Mas«»t : 

1 Kin- 1 173) says that the power of the Prince of the 
Exile ( Exilarcli) extends itself over all tin* coin- 
muniiies in Ihe following eonntries: Mesopotamia. 
Pi-rsia. all of Armenia, and the country of Kota, 
near Mi. Ararat. ’ In Nisihis— "a huge citv. riehlv 
watcred — hr found a Jewish community of about 
1.000 souls. Petliahiah of Regensburg. in liis w Sib- 
huh ha < Mam” <1 1 77-1 1S7 i. narrates that from Cha- 
zaria lie tin versed 1 the land of Tnganna. and from To- 
irarma entered into the land of Antral (Armenia',, 
reaching Nisihis in eight days. In aiiotlier passage 
he speaks nf larip* Armenian cities, containing few 
Jews. ‘‘In ancient times the Jewish population fnf 
these cities) was large; hut owing to internal strife, 
tlieir nninlxTs were greatly reduced. They seal 
ten d and went to various cities of Rahvlon. Media. 
Persia, and Kush.” 

In !04<> the Spanish adventurer Don Juan Me- ! 


nesses cairn* tr, < ‘mistani inopie to olfer Turkev tin* 
dominion of a w hole Armenian province inhabited hv 
Jews i Hammer. **(J«seh. des Osmanisehen Reiches.*” 
v. o!*2i. For modern history, reference mav hi- 
made to the respective cities and ( -miiitrics. 

Iliiu.io.ii: \i*nv : F*»r iiu* main fa. is *.f ihis anirii* ,,f 

l, as i.-Ik-U iij»»n. n',»»n ncM>. »-.j. wi.n- 

toll. 1 : I'hirifjit .1 run nil Moisi tut i Imri 

f nivi-I. n*- N. i». Kmin. } •. :>»*> :*7, ‘»l > i;*». s » ik‘ j,,|* 

I'O. nil tin. na. t;::: l.:ini:!**is. C'AUrthtn *• j,. 

o', mi. ii.< tl, i. *47t ln»*\ lm-it. 

7 rii»/i/ M> nrsl.it r .1 rr!n ••hn/irln sl.tim 1 thsfn ln 
!>N>. >«»|.(.I. in. M. J.. 11*1; /.*.,/. >7,/ i A'.e/y»/>7. X..<. J:;i. i:i\ 
Si hiir.-r. <i> srhirhh. ImI <hJ.. jjj. J Ilaikaw. nf, 

Ynrfll.Hi Y» IT. ./• r Zhn'shu.h C I in rm ,/. I*/-. 

i t*-., st. 1%-hM’st‘Urtr. ls*o. and ih«* :d»i.vi*-nn*n0<«nid 
H:ii»»!un*ir« r. 11. T. ii. 7L*. l^S|-li*Sij, i:iu7 jajn. lssC{. ii,. -j}. 

f, \st-h.ths .huh nthnms. i. :ZU) :>jn. L«*i|' 7 ir. • 

Moiuiusi'ii. /.V.i/.i>.7n #;»>, /,. v. JS'.i. lin lin. 1S!14 ; M. l. sain:* 
Marlin. Mhtmin > //,.</.. /•/</„ «>• it t iimjrn iihhjin s snrl'.li. 
nn nh . i. jxivWm. I'aris. |s|S; .WnUaiier. i»‘. T. ;i'd. 41 « <_ 
tn,. Paris. Im»S: and works inenti<>urd in 1 In • n*xt. 

n. n. 

j In Rabbinical Literature : According to an 

j old tradition, which has found st liking verification 
1 in recent discoveries in Assyria, Mt. Ararat (<b-n. 
viii. 4) was held to beau Armenian locality (Tar*;. 
Yer. 01 / h"\ ; Josephus, “Ant.” i. 3a). Tin* rendn. 
ing of *• Miniii ” (Jcr. Ii. ‘27) by “ Armenia.” as given 
in the Targmn. lias also been Verified. On the other 
hand, the identilieation of Harinonali (“Hannon.** 
Amos iv: 51. lb A .) with Armenia (Targum. ,/,/ A,.*.: 
is probably based upon the false etymnlnirv of 
rjjVOYri- a < if t In* word were composed of 7/u/’ (moun- 
tain) and nnnuth (Armenia). 

It is probably 011 this false etymology that tie 
I lairgadah bases the statement that upon their join 
ney from Palestine to the places whither they wen 
deported. 1 he Ten Tribes passed through Armenia. 

I his. adds the Mid nisi 1 . “was probably ordained 
by (Jod in order that tin* Israelites might pass 
through cultivated legions where they could easily 
procure food and drink, and not through the desert. 

( where they would stiller from hunger and thirst ” 

I (Lain. R. to I, m. Apart from Nisihis. which can’ 
in a well be included in its limits, the Talmudic and 
Midrashic sources know almost nothing of Armenia. 
An amora, Jacob Arnieiiaya by name, is mentioned 
(A er. (Jit. vi. JSo, below); yet it is doubtful whether 
tin* epithet “ Arnieiiaya " here really signities “ Arme- 
nian. Equally doubt ful is the import of tin* passngr 
(A eb. where Jewish captives are mentioned as 

having been transported from Anium to Tiberias. 
This A rinon. contrary to the statements of Rapnport 
and Neubaucr, can not be identical witli Armenia. 
BinnooRAPUY: NeiiUauer. <1. T. pp. 370 rt snt.i R:u,o!»«.rt. 

* hril, M til i in pp. at*. a»J; Km in If, v, * 413 , vi. 174 . 

E. (J. 

ARMENIAN VERSION OF OLD TESTA- 
MENT. See IhlU.K Tl8.\XSl..-\TIoX. 

ARMILDS : In later Jewish esehatologv and 
legend, a. king who will arise at the end of lime 
against the Messiah, and will be conquered bv him 
after having brought much distress upon Israel. 
The origin of this Jewish Antichrist (as he can well 
be styled in view of his relation to tin* Messiah) is as 
much involved in doubt as the different phases of 
his development, and his relation to the Christian 
legend and doctrine. 

Sa.nlia (Wn NJ>> ; di,.,] 042) is the earliest trust- 
worthy authority that speaks nf Annihis. He men- 
tions the following as a tradition of the ancients. 
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It f i)»c eighth <<nlun' at the latest: If the 
t | rXV< ,l" not prove tlieinsel ves worthy of Messianic 
salvation. (Jod will i«»ivc them to re- 
Saftdia's peiitaiiee by terrible persecutions. In 
Tradition conscqiiemcc ot tln-M* persecutions, a 
G f scion of the tribe of Joseph will arise 

Armilus. and w iv<l .b-nivaleni from the handsof 
the Edomites, that »>. from the Cliris- 
i li«- Arabic t«*.\i of Laiidaiter. p. 23b. has eor- 
,•,.,•1 ]v •* Jerusalem." and not ” 1’cinple. as in the He- 
I , , , . w* translation, which has it owing loan erroneous 
jut,. l prciat ion ot the Arabic **al bait al nmkaddas. 
Thereupon the king. Arniilu-. will conquer and sack 
» j j, • ] 1 m)v Citv. kill the inhabitants together with 
•• »i,e man | Messiah] of the tribeof Joseph.” and then 
i.r-in a general campaign against the .lews, foicing 
! belli to tfh- into the deseft. \\ hen* they will SUlTef 
untold misery. ■ When they have* been puritied by 
s.iiti.w and pain, the Messiah will appeal*, wrest 
.lernstlem from Armilus. slay him, and thereby 
bring ihe true salvation. 

Armilus is for Saadia, or rather for Saadia's 
miiiivi'n, not hintr more or less than the last power- 
ful niiti-Jewisfl kin IT. the (loir of the 
Armilus prophets under another name (coin-, 
in the pare *• Knniiiot we* I>c*e»l.” ed. Eisehel, 
Apoc- viii. 152-154: cel. Landauer, pp. 23b- 
alyptic 241 ). The same thing is saiel of (Jog 
Mid- that Saadia says c.f Armilus in “ Agga- 
rashim. dot Mashiah ** in Jellinek, ”11. II.” iii. 

141 ; but the role ascribed there to tin* 
Messiah, son of Joseph, shows that this Midrash is 
not Saadia's source. 

However, an entirely dilTereiil shape and moaning 
are given to Armilus in some smaller Midrashim deed- 
ing with the “latter days." In the “ Miel rash wa- 
Yosha’ " — which c omes m an st to Saadia's concep- 
tion — Armilus is taken to be tour's successor: but is 
represented as a inonsiro>ity. bald -headed, with one 
large* and one small eye. deaf in the right ear and 
maimed in the riirht arm. while the left arm is two 
and one half ells long. His battle with and his de- 
feat by the Messiah, son of Joseph, correspond with 
Saadia's aeeonnt (Jellinek. “ U. II." i. 5H; Targ. on 
Isa. .\i. 4: hut see Steinsehneider. ” llebr. Bihl.” 
>d\\ 4 “n. A similar elocriptiou of Armilus is found 
in “Nisiamt K. Simon b. Yobai “ (Secrets of Simon 
b. Yobai). a psciidcpigrapli. the Iate*st redaction of 
which can not antedate the first crusade (Stein- 
Schneider, ** Z. I). M. (5.” x.wiii. €»-!(>>. (St <• Aimk a- 
l.YPTie l.rmmTni*:. Nko-IIkukaic, 10.) The state- 
ment found there that Armilus is the son of Satan ami 
of a stone (Jellinek. ‘*B. II.** iii. no? is an interpola- 
tion from another sourer, written in Aramaic, while 
the hook itself is in Hebrew ; nor is this curious origin 
of Armilus mentioned anywhere else in the book. 
An entirely different conception of Armilus is found 
in the psemdepigraplis: “ Zerubbabel," 
Armilus “Otot ha Mashiah” (Signs of the Mes- 
and skill) and “Tetillat H. Simon b. Yoliai ” 

Satan. ( Prayer of H. Simon b. Yolmi). Aside 
from a few unimportant variants in 
these three versions — the Zerubbabel seems to show 
tin* earlier, shorter form — they agree in the follow - 
in.ir description of Armilus: In Koine there is a 
splendid marble statue of a beautiful mil which 


j Cod Himself made in the beginning of the world 
! <jTu‘X~Q 'Z3* riu’w'O)- according to the version given 
in ’* Tetillat K. Simon.** Through sexual intercourse 
of evil men. or even of Satan himself, with this statue, 
a terrible creature, in human form was produced, 
whose dimensions as well as shape were equally 
monstrous. This cicnfurc. Armilus by name— the 
Ccntiles called him Antichrist, says the “Otot” — 
will set himself upas Messiah, even as Cod Himself, 
being recognized as such by the sons ot Esau, that 
is. by the Christians. He agrees to accept as his 
doctrine the Cospels, which the Christians lay be- 
fore him (“ 1». II.** ii. (ib: tijhiftnn — not — 

signifying something offensive, morally as well 
as religiously, whereas signifies their 

prn\ers). Then lie turns to the Jews, especially to 
; their leader, Nehcmiah b. Hiisbiel, saying, ” Kring 
I vo nr Torah and u» knowledge that 1 am (Joel.” Ne- 
J iieniiah and his followers open the Torah and read 
to Arinibis, “I am the Lord, thy (Joel: thou shall 
have no oilier gods before me.’” But as Armilus 
nevertheless insists upon being recognized as (Jod by 
the Jews, ami they cry out to him that lie is Satan 
and not (Jod, a bitter battle breaks out between 
Armilus with an immense heathen army on the one 
side, and Nehcmiah with 30,000 Jewish heroes on 
the other. This unequal combat ends in the death 
< if the ” Kphraiinitc Messiah” and a million Jews, 
After sin interval of forty-live days, during which the 
Jews unworthy of the Messianic glory die out (com- 
pare the similar statement in reference to the liber- 
ation from Egypt found already in t lie old llaggaduh, 
Mekilla. llesba Hah, i.. ed. Weiss, p. 20), and the rem- 
nant have shown their true worth in sore trials and 
bitter sufferings in tin* desert whither they will have 
tied, Michael will blow his trumpet : then the Mes- 
siah and Elijah will appear, gather the dispersed of 
Israel, and proceed to Jerusalem. Armilus, inflamed 
against the Jews, will march against the Messiah. 
Kut now (Jod Himself will war against Armilus and 
his army and destroy them; or the .Messiah, as one 
version has it. will slay Armilus hy the breath of 
his month (Jellinek. ” B. II.” ii. 51. line 3. where the 
text is probably corrupt: compare II Thess. ii. 8). 
According to a Komim legend (see Eusebius, “Cliron* 
ieoii.” I. xlvi. 7, ed. Migne, pp. 283, 284, and Book 
II. anno 1145). it was an Armilus who presumed 
to war with Jupiter, and was slain by the latter's 
thunderbolt. In the Armilus legend the Messiah 
takes the* place* e>f Jupiter, and here nisei Armilus is 
slain hv lire anel sulphur from heaven (Jellinek, 
** B. H.” ii. 02). 

The alleged elescent of Armilus fmm a stone is a 
Jewish version of the* wide-spread legeiiel connected 
with tli<* name* of Virgil and referring 
The Later to a statue that became a courte- 
Annilus /an among the Homans (Ouelemiann, 
Legend. ”(Je*sch. dcsErziciiungswcsems . . . der 
Juden in Italien.” pp. 221 rf w/. y 332. 
333). It is indeed not improbable that this borrowing 
fmm the* Virgil legend was due to Christian influence. 
The* antithesis. Christ anel Antichrist, which is the 
distinctive feature in the Christian legcnel of the An- 
tichrist, Ice] ahvnely in tin* tenth century to the 
opinion that Antichrist also would be* tlie* offspring 
of a virgin and. e*f course, e.f Satan (se*e* ftousset. 
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“ Ant iehrist . ' p. and the description of , St. llilde- 
gurde, lib. iii.. vbiu \i . ,-d. Migne. j»p. 7H» d W y.). 

As to tin* origin *»f tin- iianic Armilus. whether it 
is derived from lhniiulus. tin* founder of Rome, or 
iruin Ahriman. tin* evil principle of tin* Persians, 
Arimainyus - Anmilgus (Targ. Isa. \i. l ,»nd Targ. 
\i*r. Drui. .\x\iv.- ;!i. sir Aiikimax, Anthiikist. 
and Komii. rs. 

li l it ].[< m ; i : a 1*1 f v : />»/• A ni irli I'M. fs |H*riallv i»p 

KlJLMisl, by A. II . K»-;hh\ m*. !•»» 1 ami 

. }. M: »" K..l»;ik > ./« srhnniti. vii. 11 : Kriiiiket. in /. 

If. M. O. In. 2!ii: <.r;iiz, in W«nh«-imn\s Jahrh. tiir Isrml- 
!•' J Nil - ,!'• : :*«»<* '*'■ n-hivht , . :*i ,u.. jv. ||2: Onmt.nnm. 

ioX. n. M. x\.\j i.ij.jfmann, f h sch. «/«* Krznlnimis- 
11 ' Sl 11 * '[• 11 '» /mb. ». I'l*. « I * */.. zv :w: Unio- 

WMZ, II, t h.lyi l*‘i : Sr Kaufmauii. in Mmmts- 

' *)• I;*: in Z. />. .U. O. A.\iu.rti« : Kolmi. 

, I i. ill iti: Kmilss. tin, rhi>rln - uinl 
L<t rtni*ch, h.hinn.rl, r. i. :.MI gW; Jrllin.-k. Intn«lurti.»n 
.V; lt \ l l ."': :[I t "l r :l sh - "• "1 iii. K •:.*»; S,)imvr. <;,*rhirhU\ 
•"l «•'!.. u. •»•>•>; \ wtri'jMiMn un«l Itieirei. H,svlt. •), r Jmh n 
in limn. i. l.V, » l sty.: Zuiiz, II. 1*. g] nl.. j,. if*. * 

K L. G. 

ARMLEDER PERSECUTIONS .* A series of 
porsccut ions by a 1 »:nid « »! marauders who in l 
massacred a large number of .Jews in Alsace. In 
1TW a nobleman of Franconia. pretending that an 
anirrl Iiad commissioned him to do so. gathered a 
band of desperadoes and j <i 1 •< 1 and murdered the 

.Jews. These assassins styled themselves *• Judcn 
sehliiger” (Jew beaters). Somewhat later John 

Zimherlin. an innkeeper of Fpper Alsace, followed 
,,M * rXani Pl‘‘ sei in Franconia. He tied pieces of 
leather round his arms and hade his followers do 
the same. This gave rise to the name “Armlcder.” 
Their leader was called “King Armlcder.’* and 
under him they marched through Alsace killing 
many Jews. ' 

Those who were fortunate enough to esea]»e tied 
to Colmar, where the citizens protected them 
Armlcder. whom success had intoxicated, besieged 
tin' city and devastated the surroundin'? count rv 
Jin* citizens asked Emperor Louis of Havana to 
assist them. When Armlcder heard that the im- 
perial troops were approaching he tied to France 
No sooner had tin* emperor left the countrv, how- 
ever, than Armleder again appeared. 

1 he lords of Alsace, under the leadership of the 
bishop of Strasburir. formed an alliance (Mav 17 
1-N). the members of which pledged themselves to 
pursue Armlcder and fifteen of l,is most prominent 
followers. Hut it was very dillienlt t«< attack Arm- 
h'der's adherents; and in the following vear a 
kni.Lrlit. Jhidolph of Andlan. made an agivcment 
with *• Km nr Armlcder.” irrantimr an ainnestv to him 
and his followers, provided that for the next ten 
>ears they would refrain from molesting the Jews. 

I hou.«:li attacks ceased for a short time, the Jews, 
ibirini? the ten years of armistice, never lived in 
security ; and in 1JLJ there occurred the terrible nm- 
s:ieres on the occasion of the Hi.ack Dkatu. to which 
the attacks of Armlcder had ln*eii the j>relu«I«* 

Hist nire .t<s Juifs ,1'Msnrr Paris 

D. 

ARMORY: A word occurring only three times 
;:: T1 : e ? , * ,<r ' '** n * ,s **«r li^umtivciv 

( ie Lord hath opened liis arniorv and broicdit 
bMtl, the weapons of his indignal ion " ). I„ S n ni r 


of Songs iv. 4 reference is made to a tower of David 
hnilt for an Armory, on the walls of which then* 
'•hung a thousand bucklers, all shields of mi-hiv 
men.” In Neh. iii. lit Kzer. son of .Jeshiia. umh r 
t,,,,k repairof the city wall oppositethe entram-e 
to the “arniorv at the turning M (of the wall). Tin;- 
there seem to have been one or- ■more bnildiuirs d»* 
voted to thc^storage of arms, as it is inrnfmm.d in 
I Kings x. 17 that Solomon kepi live hundred gold, n 
shields **in the house of the forest of Lebanon'** 

*’* J «- F. i 2 k S. M. 

ARMS. Sec Wkapoxs. 

ARMY.— Biblical Data : This term. h<*r<- us, d 

1o designate the defensive force of Israel at all stag, s 
of the nation s history, embraces wid.-lv «Ii<MiiiiTtr 
aggregations of men. The Hebrew 'voeah.iiarv 
seareely indicates these distitietions fully. Thus 
tin* most comprehensive Hebrew term is *p*n (“ fori-'* 
or** forces **); x3Va much more common designal ion 
is properly “an army in the Held*; while my*' 
means “an army in order of battle.” As the <"|,ar~ 
ueter of any tighting body depends upon its com- 
position and organization, the subject will In n* 
treated from this point of view. The decisive lib 
torical dividing-point is the institution of a standing 
Ainu in the time of King David, an epoch c.*eva : 
with tin* establishment of the kingdom. 

In the old tribal days levies were made bv t } • * - 
chic! of each elan, to be employed either in tin* g.-n 
(,r *al cause or in the interests of tb 
In Tribal elan itself. As typical of this custom 
Bays. may be cited the levy of Abraham. 

mentioned in (Jen. xiv. Abraham 
here musters his own well-tried servants— hendi 

tan retainers, not chattels of <piestionablc lovaltv 

and these constitute a military IkhIv prepared to 
operate in the maneuvers of the brief campaign 
(xi v. 14). In verse 24 of the same chapter a su< r "cs- 
tion is given of the readiness with Which kindred or 
friendly clans fell in with a movement to help the 
general cause. The “army” here consists of all re- 
liable. able-bodied men, who possess no other db- 
ciplinc than that anpiired in the vicissitudes of 
semi-noniadie life. The same conditions applv to 
tile deeds recorded. in (Sen. x.xxiv. *>.*i. xh iii *>> ‘ a „d 
virtually remain uneliang(*d during the desert wan- 
derings <(f the tribes. The encounter with Amalck 
(hx. xvii. S— 1 ;{) is ail example of thesi* frcpient 
conflicts with alien peoples, which are also vividly 
exemplified in the gradual subjugation of ihe Ca- 
naamtes by the Hebrew confederacy, detailed in 
Judges i. 1-n. 5, Where the attack is d(*scrilHi| as 
being made either by single elans or by a combina- 
tion of tribes. I b re the fighters include all those 
capable of bearing arms, the division of forces de- 
pending solely upon the exigencies of the occasion 
A slightly different system prevailed after the 
settlement, had been fairly established. The neces- 
si, » v defending territory once ac- 
After the ipiired led to tin* formation of a kind 
Settlement of irregular militia in each consid- 
m Canaan, erable district. ( f ombina!ioiis for 
. r,, miiion defense against external 

and internal enemies naturally followed; and th.*si* 
gradually led to the formation of an elementary 
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A rin v organization. in which the unit consisted of 
•) niiliiai'y hotly *»r company CIVU) *»f i)»> fixed nil- _ 
in, rit*:, 1 slamlard. hut accustomed to act together , 
to nhry a popular leader. The existence of 
s u i ■ 1 1 companies is already indicated in the Son g of 
I )ch: »rali < Judges v. 14. Jhbr.). where it is said: 
‘From Maeliir came down tin* troop leaders [A; \ . 

•• governors "]. ami from Zcl.ulou those marching 
will! the haion of the captain the captain here he- 
j»,g •• the writer" (<ee A. V.). or the man who kept 
the niiMer-roll of his troop — a duty later delegated 
1 4 1 ;« special ollieer (.Jer. lii. 2fi|. Such companies 
e. insisted of volunteers, many of whom in course of 
time t.mk up the business as a permanent occupation. 

J n periods of national or local danger these men were 


the landed proprietor furnished his contingent of 
lighting men in proportion to his wealth; and his 
military reputaiion ordinarily depend- 
ed upon such display of force. This 
was one of the reasons why Gideon, 
the most stable of the judges, was 
chosen to take the lead against the 
.Midianites. In the later period of 
the Judges then* were three elements in a general 
levy: (1) casual recruits, a more or less irrespon- 
sihir body: t‘2) the freemen of the family or house- 
hold. with their bondmen; (J) irregular troopers 
of the guerrilla order. Gideon's sifting process on 
the march (Judges vii. ‘2 < t *nj. ) illustrates the various 
grades of quality in Ills motley Army. 


Elements 
for a 
General 
Levy. 



An Assyrian akmy Makciiino Thimicuii a W*ooi>kt> Region. 

(Kr»*m I.i>aril, ** Xinrvrh.") 


of great service to their people; hut when no great 
occasion demanded their interference, they were apt 
In become a species of licensed freebooters. Both 
Jephthnh ami Samson seem to have been typical 
leaders « » f sm h free-lances, whose capacity for mis- 
eliiel. in the event of a wide -spread discontent with 
the existing order of things, was exemplified by 
David's band of outlaws. 

Whin •someof the ruder and rougher of the judges 
thus became lenders of semi professional warriors, 
an entirely different order of soldiery was being de- 
veloped in a more regular way. As the elan and 
family chiefs of the earlier days put their men into 
the field and led them, so in more settled times the 
great landholders furnished their respective quotas 
for the common defense. Thus the term "1333 
Jhijjil) iii sonic cases came to signify both ** man 
of valor” ami “man of property” — that is to say. 


i 


The reign of Saul constituted a stage of transition 
in the military as well as in all the other alTairs of 
Israel. During this regime the Phi- 
Reign of listincs, the most military people of 
Saul. Palestine, had become a constant 
menace to the Hebrews, and had 
thereby revealed the imperative necessity both of a 
stable government and of a standing Army for the 
national defense. It was merely an unclassified levy 
that Saul had w ith dillieulty raised- against the Am- 
monites (I Sam. xi. 7 vi snj.). After tin* repulse of 
those tribes, however, he dismissed the greater part 
of the host, retaining J. 000 to hold points of vantage 
in Bethel and Gjhcah against the Philistines (I Sam. 
xiii. 2 <t * Naturally, the king and the crown 
prince Jonathan divided the command between 
them: the former selecting for his special service 
any man distinguished for personal prowess (l Sam. 
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\iv. .YJ j I > 11 1 t In* fort miesof flu* war and 

lie- king- mental troubles precluded any luri In *r 
« ]« * \ i 1* »l » r 1 1 * ii t . rims, w hile ;t standing force was 
nt-M- ii i/t •« I as iu*(M**»siirv. the soldier was still anv 
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one capable of bearing anus. Such a militia. nat- • 
uraliv, provided its own supplies (compare I Sain, j 
xv i*- l*k and received no pay. j 

Tin- decisive advance made by David consisted in j 
bis ba\ in sr at the < ; , j , i!al. and indeed as an append- } 


I age to tin* rni irt. a small body of chosen troops 
| who were strict Iv professionals. wen- « .p,ij p, d wiib 
j a regular commissariat. and reeeived fixed wanes 
(eompare I Kings iv. ‘J7). Tliese w«-re n«>t chosen, 
like the old levies, by tribal representation, but were 
recruited from the best available 
Reig-n of sources. Slime h:id doubtless been 
David. members of David's former hand of 
outlaws, while others w.-re Philis- 
tines; and it was from the latter that the whole- 
body derived its name, YTCn f rheretbito 

and 1 Viet bites **). At the same lime, the general 
militia was still maintained and extended (II Sam. 
Nviii- 1: II Kin its i. it; \i. 4. lit). I'p.m the death 
of David s old general doab. the captain of the 
guard Betiaiah became commander of the whole* 
Army; and it laay be assumed t hat. tin -nee forth the 

t W‘e i posit ions Were Usually Vi-sti-e I in t hr same of lice t. 

All hopes that Israel would continue to be* a great 
military nation came loan end through the misirov- 
ermnent .ii the later years of Solomon, and tin* schism 
which it occasioned; nor had tin* 'Army under David 
attained te> an equality w ith the re- 
Decline speetive military fore* -s of other Icad- 
Under ing Eastern nations of the period. In 
Solomon; David's time*, cavalry formed no part 
Cavalry, of the service. Introduced by Solo- 
tiion, it had to In* abandoned by the 
immediate successors of that rider. Both horses 
and chariots, however, were emploved during and 
alter the Syrian wars. According to tin* report of 
Shalmaneser II. of Assyria, who fought against him 
in Sol i:.c., Aliah had 2.IMW) chariots; ’ami tin* decline 
<»f the military powe r ed* northern Israel was marked 
by the reduction to which the successors of t he hitler 
bad to submit (11 Kimrs vfi. Id. x i ii. 7). 'Thus, 
lle/ekiah of Judah was ridieuleil by an Assyrian 
legatebeeause op his lack of war-horses and riders 
(II Kings xviii. *2Y). AH branches of the service 
were most fully developed in the military era of 
Jeroboam II. and l/zziah (Azariah). It is certain 
that the permanent, maintenance of a large cavalry 
force was made diflieult for Israel bv reason of tin* 
rugged nature of tin* ground. Moreover, the Proph- 
ets opposed cavalry as a foreign innovation, and 
as tending to encourage relations with Egvpt. the 
country from which most of the war-liorsi s were 
furnished ( Isa. xxxi. 1); and the service w;?k further 
condemned as fostering a reliance upon mere human 
force (compare Ps. xx. 7, xxxiii. 7, cxlvii. 10). 

Bun.lomi.vriiY : Apart fr«»ni Uu* «l:ii:i furnishtH] |»\- tin* Bible It- 
self, s«»iii»* casual infuiiu-.iiiun is iriv.-n in J«*>.*phns i.f nt.). 
Tin* iiisrrijit iniial a«*.-«»ums « »f Assyrian wars in Syria ami Pal- 
estine alToi-l a few c 1**1 ails. For the anuy «»pemiii>ns of 
aii)ii|iii)y in Hu* Orient, ihe Kirypiian ami the Assyrian uioiin- 
ineuial senipinres «-s|.<-.-ia!!y the latter — an* «.f‘ hiirh value. 
Sjierial treatises are: < . teirhim **. lh li, Milihni Hthr*r- 
oruw. !««: Zaeliarim*. nnd.-r the same till.*, 17:r>. am! the 
ari.eies hi ihe Bible «1 i«-f ioiia rit *s, aiuoinr *,f which is 

that or Bennett in the FYri/r. JSihli.o. S**.» also spit/er, 
•*!.* »oi«7 Jl 'hr-Hrs'tz tlsr .|/f»n Isnnlit, n, LM ed.. 

V s * Nowaek. 11* hriiisrhc _| n/n 7 « i/o./i. , j. :r »0 ,t *< >j . ; F. 

Bill "' 51 U V ' br/w KrUysnUn-thniiu t\ v«»I. i., Leipsic, 

1 J«. J. F. Mt C. 

- — Ancient and Medieval: Of peaceful ilisposi- 
ti«»n. the Jewsat all times ha ve shown bravery in war. 

As Jin' terms for virtue among the Grceks’and Ho- 
mans. «/» r/; and rirt"* n sjieeti vely, are derived from 
military prowess, so the nobleman among the He- 
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, i;vus j. ra 11,., 1 “Mi ha\il" (I hf man of [military] 
: w ;trri*»n. Abraham, the prototype ot 
. i ,; t i i« ,i*. while •rni«li*«l by tin- wnrils. **1,01 there 
!,. i.,,' -i i il»*. I pm v lin e, between nn* ami thee. . . . 
jV'u.- are l»i< i lin n ’’ (Gen. xiii. S. R. Y.h g**«*s 
• -•••I •U'»! \ To war against llu* four might\ kings 
... j, jii^ nephew. and refuses to take a portion 
. ; ,j„. >p,.iU afn-r having liberated tin* land of 
Sod«*in (G‘‘ n - .\i v. H-23>, It , i' ll to 
Spirit Ksiu’s. n«»t to .land's, lot to "live* 1 > V 
<.-i Bravery, tin- <\voril“ (Gen. .\wii. 1 °) ^ . v<l 1,0 

sniiiitT did Simeon and Levi. tin* sons 
■ , T. l< am of tin* villainy (not ‘Molly, as in A. 

*. .- s :.d \l. Y.) w iiirh Sheehem. tin* son of llanior. 

; ur«. unfit w ith n *pii'd to their sister Dinah, than 



:h« y **i«*«‘k t-iu’h man lii?' swonl. and rstnn* upon the 
i : t v hoMlv. and slow alt tin* males" (<n*». n.nniv.). 
Tin* Mt.vair laws on warfare, whirl) insist that peace 
Mi.-uld hi- offered to a city before it be besieged 
\ 1 )« mi t . x\. bn. are framed on the presumption that 
faint -in -art* din-ss is rare among the people: since the 
oilier rs an* enjoined to issue before tin* battle the 
pr**« ].*miati<*n : -What man is there that is fearful 
and faint -h.arted? let him go and return unto his 
In *u*n* li si his brethren's heart faint as well as his 
In ati ” i ! )i*ut. xx. S; eoinpare Josephus. "Ant. iv. 
v *: ii: S«»iali viii. 1). Indeed, the Song t »f Deborah 
• in -i - tin* spirit of heroic warfare, while it upbraids 
tin* i rib.-s and elans that abode by the sbeepfolds 
a j.d would m»t come to the help of tin* Lord against 
tin* mighty (Judges v. S ct *<*/., 10.23). dims the 
bat 1 1»* of Ridc-mi ( it,, vii.) was a battle of heroes. So 
d-» tin* bats of Saul (l Sam. xi. 7-11), of Jonathan 
\iv. 13- r>; eoinpare II Sam. i. 22), of David 
<1 Sam. xvii.. x viii. 7) and his men (II Sam. xxiii.), 
and the warlike psalms (Ps. xx., xlviii., Ixviii., ex., 
exlix. » testify to the value laid on prowess by the 
H-bii-w nation. The religions enthusiasm of the 
Ha<mon<*ans lent to their patriotism in war still 
greater intensity, and made of tin* people a race 
• »f heroes <1 Maee. iii. 21, iv. 8 it wy., v. 31 t( *1-7., 
vi. 42). 

I nder the Husinoncaii dynasty a regular Army 


was formed (I Maee. xiv. 32). the soldiers receiving 
payment. .Jews served ns mercenaries in the Syrian 
A rin v ai>o (I Maee. x. :»«). Hyreanns I. was tin* 
earliest to maintain foreign mercenaries (Josephus, 

•• Ant.” x iii. s. £ I): Alexander Janmeiis did like- 
wise (JoscpIlliS, "lk J. i. rb s **)• 

one of the chief obstacle s in J«*wish warfare at 
the beginning of the llasnionean uprising was that 
the* Jews we re- prcvciilcil from carrying arms mi 
the* Sabbath. This expose-el them to the* peril of 
bring attacked wilhout being able to deh*nd them- 
selves (see J Maee. ii. 3 s : Josephus, ” B. J.” i. 7. £ 3: 
ii. If*. £ 4; b/e///. "Ant.” x viii. !>, £ 2); but it was 
derided that in ele*fe*nse. and in sie ges as Well, when 
t lu* wardens were* regarded as carrying out special 
elivine* ordinauees. lighting *»n tin* Sabbath day was 
permitted U Mae e*. ii. 41; Sifre*, Dent. 204; Shah. 
1!)*/). Whe the r arms may be carried on the* Sabbath 
as an ornament of tin* warrior, or not, is a matter of 
dispute* bet wee'ii Llh’/.ei*-— *w* lie) stands 011 the* albi ma* 
live* side — and tin* oilier tannaim. 
Fighting w ho sec in weapons of war a ncces- 
on sary <*vil that the Messianic time, the 
Sabbath, weald s great Sabbath, will do away 
with (Shah. vi. 4). "Nor did our 
forefathers/ 1 says Josephus (** Contra Ap. i. 1~)» 
••be take* themselves, as eliel some* othe*rs. to robbery; 
nordid the y, ill order to gain more* wealth, fall into 
foreign wars, although our e-eiimtry contained many 
te*n thousands of me n of courage* siilhe-imt for that 
purpose." Of the* heroic valor displayed by the 
Jew s at the sie-ge* e if Jerusalem, the last three* honks 
of Josephus Oil the* wars of the* Jews, ami Die* Mid- 
rndiim. give* ample testimony. It tilled I it us and 
his soldiers with admiration. And yet, despite* the 
te*rrible* b sse*s ami cruel tortures inllieted upon the 
11:11 i, .11 by the* victor. the war spirit did not die out 
in tin* Jewish pe*eiple*. Bar Kokba s Army, whieli 
tmdiiion plae-csat 200.000 men. performed wonders 

of lK-rnism (<Sit. “»T./ : I-son. H. ii- Y**r. TitSmit. iv. 

(to,, ; l>e-sik. R. 20, 30 [eel. Friedmann, p. Y.YMx t m/.]). 

The story of Anm.ai (Hauilai) and Asinai (I.Iasi- 
nai), the Jewish robbe*r ge*ne*rals, whose* Army filled 
the* lands of Babylonia and Parthia with fear, forms 
a strange* chapter in the history of the Jews of the 
East (see Jose*pIius, " A lit.” x viii. 0, ^1-0). 

Hut not only in their own country did the* Jews 
prove* to be* brave soldiers. Jose*pllUS (*‘ A lit . ” .\i. 8, 

< o) rec ords that many Jews enlisted of t lie-ir own 
accord iii the Army of A!e.\ande*r the Great, ami tliat 
Pt olein v L. rerognizing their bravery and loyalty, 
took many Jews anel elislrilmted them into garrisons 
(//>, xii. 1). Ptolemy Philoinctor and his wife Clco- 
]>at ra committed their whole kingdom to Onias and 
Dositheus. the* two Jewish generals of the whole; 
Arm v , whose bravery and lo\alt\ were the safe- 
guards of the queen in times of gre*at 
Classical peril (Jose*plius, ** Contra Ap.” ii. •>). 

Times. Helkias and Ananias, two Jewish gen- 
erals of Cleopatra, saved her throne 
from the onslaughts of her ow n son, Ptolemy Lathy - 
rus (/We//#, “ Ant.” xiii. 13, ^ 1). 

Sclcue-us Nieator and Antioebus, liis grandson, 
kings of Svria, re*eeived aid from the Jews in the*ir 
1V!II*S, and in recognition endowed them with many 
privileges of citizenship (///. xii. 3, ££ 1-3). The 
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Jews nich'd the Romans, also. in their wars. Espe- 
cially <li<l Julius ( ‘a'sir speak in terms of high praise 
ol ! he valor displayed hythe lift <*«*n hundred Jewish 
soldiers enquired in his wars against Egypt and 
a gainst Mil hridateso! Perga mils; and in recognition 
ol their services In* conferred especial favors oil 
I ly realms, the high pries!. and on the Jewish people 
< *^iv. N-pp. Mark Antony received assistance 
from •Jewish soldiers. Herod having formed an Arinv 
ol live Jewish and live Roman coin »rts (//,. \iv. \\ 
£;*’• On the other hand. Murk Antony, at tin- request 
<d II \ realms, exempted the Jews front service in the 
ai mies because, t hey were not allowed to carry arms 
‘ *r to travel on the Sabbath (//*.'. \iv. 10. ^ p>* 1J). 

It was reserved for the ( hri^tian emperor Ilonomts 
to issue (1 IS) a decree — renewed by Theodosius, hv 
< lotaire IL. and hythe Byzantine emperors — forbid- 
din.iT »b* ws and Samaritans to enlist in the Roman 
army (Codex Theododanus. xvi. i. S. 1(5). probably 
in view « »f their Sabbath observance, as Dohtn (“ Die 
Riirirei lii he Yerbessening d«*r Juden.” i. 151) sng- 
irested; but, as he contended iih. p. 154). 1 his does not 
.alford sufficient rcasontsee :iko •• ProtoeoIIe der Drit- 
ten Rabbi ner- Versa nun bin it zu Breslau/ 7 1S|(5, p. 
RMi: “ Judeii-Einancipiition." in Ersch and (irnber, 

“ Eneyklopadie,’’ p. 207. note 40). 

Of tin* military spirit of the Jews of Babylonia 
the following fact bears, testimony : Twelve thon- 
sand Jews had fought in defense of 
Babylonia. Ca-sarea Mazaea against Sapor I.. only 
to be defeated and massacred : and 
w hen the news reached Samuel, tin* gieat teacher of 
Nehardea and friend of the new dynasty, he would 
not show signs of mourning, as his patriotic feel- 
ing was stronger than his love f„r his coreligionists 
(M.K. 2(>u). 

Of the warlike spirit of the Jews in Arabia, the 
story of Dlni-Nowas and the ehivnlrv of Sam at* al 
iun-Aimva are by themselves snflieient testimony. 
When Mohammed eame to Medina in- found the 
-whole country foil of .lews r«-.-icly t,, l»im with 

arms in hand, .and In* was anxious to make them his 
nllies. They refused. Rut though they were noted 
lor being brave and sturdy lighters. ‘they lacked 
strategic skill .and organization. First tin* Rami 
Kainnka were surrounded, captured, and allowed 
to leave tin* country for tin- Holy Land; then the 
Banu Nadhir, part of whom were massacred. Hie 
rest emigratingalso to Palestine; lastly 
Arabia. tin* J<*ws of Khuibar. after havinir 
fought like lions, surrendered and 
cm ignited to Babylonia -The sword which 

tin* Ilasmoneans had wielded in defense of their re 
ll&rion. and which was in turn used hv the Zealots 
ami the Arabian Jews fin the cause of freedom I, was 
wrung from tin* hands of the last Jewish heroes of 
Ivhaibar ” (Grnctx. I Iistoi v of the Jews." iii. s*3). 
Benjamin of Tudela (twelfth eentnrv) found an in- « 
dependent Jewish warrior tribe Jiving- in the hbd,- j 
lands of Khurasan near Xisapur. numbering many i 
thousand families, regarding themselves as descend- 
nnts of Dan. Zelmlun. Asher, and Xaphtali. under i 
:« Jewish prince of tin* name of Joseph Amarkala 
Iis»-Lcvi (Benjamin of Tudela. ed. Asher, pp. sj 
,f ^ ,M>t,u ‘ r independent Jewish tr.ilu* bent 

upon warlike expeditious is mentioned by Benjamin 


as living in the district of Tehama in Yemen (ih 
1>. TO). 

W hen the city of Naples was besieged in ."iJJij |>y 
Belisariu<. the general of the emperor Justinian, the 
Jews, besides supplying the city with all necessaries 
during tin* siege, fought so bravely in defense of 
the 1 rt of the city nearest the sea. 
In that the enemy did not venture to at 
Southern tack that quarter; and when Beiisa- 
Europe. rins at last forced his entrance, tln-v 
still i itTe red heroic resistance, accord- 
ing to the contemporary testimony of Procopius c Dr 
Bello (b.thieoriini.** i. II; Graetz. “History of tl,«- 
Jews.'* iii. :5 1 ,1 .vr/. ; Gndcmaim. “Geseli. dcs Erzie- 
hungswesenf der Jttdeti in Italieii. ” p. 2). When 
Arh*s was besieged by the generals of Thcodorir 
(JOS), the Jews, loyal ami grateful to Clovis, their 
king, took an active part in the defense of the < itv 
( Grata, “Geseli. der Judea,” v. 5(5; Eng. transl.. 
iii. .‘hi). 

Jew ish soldiers assist e.l Childeric in his war against 
Mamba. I he Moors are said to have entrusted t « > 
Jews the guardianship of the conquered cities of 
Spain. I niter King Alfonso VI of Fastilc. in kmjn. 

Ih.nOO Jews fought against Yusuf ibn 
In Spain. Teslmfin in the battle of Zalaka. with 
such heroism that tin* battle-field was 
covered with their ! todies. Under Alfonso VIII. 
(11(5(5-1214) there were many warriors among tin* 
wealthy and cultured Jews of Toledo that fought 
bravely against the Mo..rs t< Jraetz. “History of the 
Jews.*’ iii. :>S( > ; Herman ed.. vi. 2211). Alfonso X.. 
ealied “the N\ ise.” while infante, had many Jews in 
bis army : and in the capture of Seville ( 12HS) ih«* 
Jewish warriors distinguished themselves so highly 
that, in compensation for their services. Alfonso 
a 1 baled to them certain lauds for the formation of a 
Jewish village. He also transferred to them three . 
most | ties which they turned into synagogues. The 
cruel fanaticism ol the M«mu\s had alienated the 

Who w«-n- now wo n „vrr 1<> lllC Christians 1)V 

the tolerant rule of \ he lattcr'Grartz. ih. iii. 51)2; Gcr- 
man ed., vii. Bit 5). Jews fought bravely at tin* side 
of Pedro th<* (h ind in defense of tin* cities of Toledo, 
Briviesea, and Burgos, against Henry de Trastamam. 
bis brother, and had to pay for their loyalty to their 
king either with their lives and the lives of their 
undefended wives and children, or, as the Jews of 
Burgos had to do, with a heavy ransom to the re- 
lentless victor (Graetz. ih. iv. r>aV/x»« ; German ed 
vii. 424). 

According to Briseh (“Geseh. der Judeii in Coin/' 
i. <<), tin* Jews of Cologne curried arms. They 
were enjoined to take active part in the military 
service and to defend the city in ease of war ^tob- 
urn* Gesehiehtsijncllen." h. 25(5. 311): the rabbis on 
the Rhine permitted the Jews to do so in ease of 
■ f** ■ M hen excommunicated b\ Pope* Gregory 
NIL. Henry IV. was descried by princes and priests, 
states and cities, but the Jews of Worms in com- 
mon with their C’h list ian fellow citizens stood bv 
him and defended him with arms in hand. The em- 
peror showed his reci ignition in the shape of decrees 
releasing them from paying toll h, Frank fort -on-the- 
Mam. Dortmund. Xureinlwrg. and other renters of 
commerce iGrittz. “Geseli. der Jmlen,” vi. tfS) Jews 
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ill,- rit v Of Prague against tin- Swedes in 
,| M . Thirl v Years' War (Griitz, ih. x. 50; English cd.. 
ix 7 m 7 I ; and in lC>^t>, as loyal subjects of Turkey. 

they defended the city of Ot’cii against 
Germany t In* viei , nions armies of Aust ria (Oral/.. 

and iK x. 2Sf»). Under Boleslav IL, in tin* 
Austria, tenth century. the Jews fought side 
1» v side with their Bohemian frllow- 
, h] /*n< against the pagan Slavs (see Low. in "Hen 
( iianan ja. 1*00. ]>. :U s .i. 'Pin* Jews of Worms and 
j *;■; , 1 1 • were praetiM-d in hearing arms. On the 
r hand, the Jews of Angevin England were pm 
j, ,] | Vi ini pu^sessiiur artns by the Assize of Arms. 

■ Jaeohs. “Jcwsof Angevin England.” p. To), 
i r Ferdinand 11. and Maria Theresa. Jews 
in the Austrian Army (Wolf, in ** Hen Cha- 
] si;-y ji. OD. In 1 7-1*2— D> Kahhi Jonathan 
i a-ehiit/. in common wit h ot her rahhisof Prague, 
...w,d the Jews to tight in defense* of the fortitiea- 
. «,f t lie eit v of ! > niirne against theattaeks of the 
« < >„-}i Arntv, he himself standing amon^ them to 
i , i i* and encourage them. This is stated in a 
. in., random of 1 lie AnMriau Jews, dated 171)0, 

!„ m- many rabbinh-al arguments are given in favor 
• rh.rminir military service on the Sahhath in he- 
ad of their country (Wolf. ih. 1*02. pp. iSltt m//. ). 

1 >.-hm r* Hurirerliehe Yerbesserung der Jnden,” ii. 
relates that in the naval battle between the 
!h ::Minnd the Dutch. Aug. 15. 17*1, a Dutch Jew 
-u - lit with such heroism that many other Jews 
a- iv induced to follow his example and join the 
,a\\ . and the chief rabbi of Amsterdam not only 
j ;\e :h« in his permission and his blessing. hut ex- 
, I them from the observance of the Sabbath and 
tin di'-tary laws ;is far as their military dot ics would 
inn ri'eiv with it. Jewish soldiers in t he Dutch navy 
• \n i!» d in courage and zeal in the conquest of 
iiia/il i Kohut. in Simon Wolf s “The American Jew 
a- Patriot. Soldier, and Citizen,”’ p. -HO; (Iraetz. 
"lli-iory of the Jews.” iv. tiltjj). Jews, encouraged 
1 iv their rabbi, Isaac Ahoab.- defended the fort of 
Hi rife, m ar Pernambuco, against the Portuguese 
wiiii such remarkable skill and heroism as to evoke 
t In- p raise* and gratitude of the government; for. 
wit h< »ut t heir daunt less resistance, t he garrison would 
have been compelled to surrender (Graefz. f.e. pp. 
ObJ. 0i»4). When the French licet, under Admiral 
Cas-aid. made a sudden attack on the Jewish colony 
of Surinam in 10*t), it was met with brave resist- 
mu e; and. despite the fact that it wasa Sahhath day, 
t hr Jews fought valiantly for their colony (Kohut, 

- p. 400). Of this bravery they gave proof a sec- 
ond time, in 1712, when Cassard again attacked Su- 
rinam. on w hich. ot cashm one of the Pintos defended 
tin* fort single-handed until, overwhelmed by su- 
perior force, he was compelled to surrender (Kohut, 
PP- 451-til). Especially did David Nasi distiii- | 
guisli himself by bis beroic valor and skilful general- I 
sliip. He died in 1713 on the battle-tield, in his ! 
thirty first campaign against the Maroons (Kohut, 
Is. p. 4()0). 

The Jews of Poland were, like their fellow citi- 
zens. enjoined to do military service In Lithuania 
and the [ kraine they fought alongside their Cliris- 
tian brethren. In tin* rebellion of the Cossacks 
(Hils-1053) the Jews fought with the noblemen 


against the rebels. Among those that fell at Ostrog 
and Zaslav. under Marshal Firley. there were many 
hundreds of Jewish soldiers. John 111. Sobieski, by 
a drrivc of 1070. exempted the Jews from military 
service: nevertheless, they fought in times of peril 
for their country. When, in 17‘J4. the 
Poland. population of \\arsaw rose* in arms, 
Jews were among them; and a whole 
Jewish regiment fought under Colonel Hkkko near 
Prugu against Suwarow (Sternberg. “Geseh. d<*r 
Jndeii in Poleu.” pp. 54. 55: Ph. Bloch, in “Ocster- 
r. i. hisehe Woeheiisehrift,’* WOO, p. 280 (see Kcssian 
Akmy, below). 

Modern : There is no record of Jews serving in 

the mercenary forces employed by the Continental 
inouarehs alter t lie decay ot the feudal system and 
before the introduction of national armies and navies 
after the French Revolution. Hut they havealways 
been found among their countrymen when the patri- 
otic spirit has been roused. The record of the Dutch 
Jews in the colonial forces continues a high one to 
l be present day. In the Alt-Neu-Seluilc, thcancient 
svnagogue of Prague, hm gsa banner said to have 
been presented hy Emperor Forumii!*** HI. to the Bo- 
hemian Jews lor their gallant, share in tut* defense of 
Prague against tin* Swedes in 104*. notably that of a 
special company formed to extinguish tires caused 

by the enemy's artillery. 

In Europe, prior to the Napoleonic campaigns, 
Jews were often in evidence in military alTairs as 
Armv contractors. Joseph Cortissos (I0.)b-1742), to 
whom Marlborough owed much of his success, is per- 
haps tin* most prominent of these. .The Jews of Hol- 
land. of Hritain. and, later on, of America, did good 
service in the armies and navies oi the live countries 
during t he eighteenth century. An English officer, 
Anion Hart, born - in London in 1724, was among the 
first Briiish settlers in Canada. Isaac Myers, of New 
York, organized a company of “ lmteau-nien” during 
the French and Indian war in 1754. 

American Jews most readily took up arms in the 
Revolutionary war. Forty -six names are known, 
t weniy-fourof them being those* of of- 
American beers, prominent among whom is Col. 

Jews in Isaac Franks. Col. David Salisbury 
tb^Revolu- Franks, who was of English birth, was 

tionary prominent in resistance to the British. 

War. At that time, there were scarcely 3,000 
Jews in all North America. In the 
War of 1812.44 Jews took part, from Brig.-Gcn. Jo- 
seph Bloomfield and S other officers, down to Private 
Judah Touro: in the Mexican war of 1*40. 00 Jews 
served, 12 of them officers, among whom was David 
de Leon (afterward surgeon-general of the Confeder- 
ate armies), who twice received the thanks of Con- 
gress. Over 100 Jews have served in the small 
regular Army of the ITiited States (including Major 
A if red Mordeeai, attache during the Crimean war, 
and the authored works on ordnance and explosives; 
and Col. Alfred Mordeeai, Jr., recently chief of the 
National Armory. Springfield, Mass.). Three naval 
officers have been partic ularly distinguished ; namely. 
Commodore Uriah Phillips Levy (died’ 1802), who se- 
cured the abolition of corporal punishment and rose 
to the highest rank in his day: Capt. Levi Myers 
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1 bn by < « !i« «l l*?b): suit 1 ( 'mniiiMiiiliT A<I< »lf Marix :il :i 
remit dale. 

Hut il Was tile ureal Civil \v:u* tli:it ifave to llie 
JeUsnt the l II if <*«1 Stales t heir l» r n*:ites| opportunity 

••r intr th. ir military ard**r and capacity. Then 
}>;it ri«>t i-m Mini gallantry Hiom- nin lmM I »t*i I li:i n 1 1 v . 
1* » nil i«** ii f Millilitre :i I* nit* («-nt iil»n!e«l .VI men to tin- 
rank-: and < men h;jve been traced 
Jews in the w 1„. ivc-iv.-d from 1 *i .-it ].*i»t Lincoln 
Civil Mfar. meals o! honor fur conspicuous 
L r :il Inn fry. Sim«>n Wolf -ires a Ji-i ,.f 
Jew< servini: mi the Fiiinumi,! t he ( 'oiifcdcrntc 1*— . 
w hieli exhibits 10 stall officers ( imlmlinir a eonnnis- 
sinne.l !:e.s;;i?al chaplain. the R,-v. Jacob Frankeii. 
11 naval officers. ami a total of 7. *7* nf other rank-. 
HMt.nf a Jewish populnf ion of 1,-s than 150.0IM) smiK 
A in* >ii *r these Were at least 11 mm-rals < Brevet Maj.- 
(•en. I rederiek Km tler «»1 Indianapolis beinir the 
hiirhest in rank), is colonels. s lieutenant colom-ls. 
•10 ma jnrs.'Jor, eajOaiiis.J'Ja lieutenants. 4* a, 1 jntants. 
etc.. ami *J5 surgeons. 

In the recent war with Spain < l*!)*i American Jews 
wen- e, 1 1 tally active. It has 1m I II assertet! that the 
lirst volunteer to enroll ami the first to fall were 
alike Jews. It is eertain that Jews served in !> n th 
tin* navy ami the Army foan extent far beyond ’their 
din- numerical proportion. ami that thev 
Jews ill the behaved with Zealand valor. Themim- 
Spanish- hers of officers en qu ired wcrcas follows: 
American Army .'LL navy *27: non-commissioned 

War. oflieers and men— Army *2.451: naw 
•1-J. These !i •Hires are based upon the 
preliminary lists .iriveii in the "American Jewish 
Year- Hook ” for ISMHi-l. 

Ilefore the armies Of their native lands wen- open 
to them, adventurous Jews not seldom beeaine sol- 
diersof fortune. Sueh was IVrcz Laehnian (better 
known a< Hetieral EoUstatmain. who held hiirh coni- 
maml in the Mahratta army. Dr. Joseph WollL the 
inissioimry. when vi-it ini; central Asia and northern 
India in l*‘2!l. found a iniinher of Jews of leading 
military rank in 1 he armies of native princes. 

^ Hut it was especially thronirh the for< *es o f the 
flench republic, consulate, and empire that the 
Jews became active as soldier?; or sailors. It has hem 
alleged, hut on nebulous mounds. that the groat mar- 
_ shals. Sou It ami Mnssena. wen* them* 

Jews Serve selves Jews. He this as it may, there 
Under were 7H7 men serving in lsus out of 
Napoleon. 77.t»uu French Jews; ami nianv a po- 
lish community for tin* first time be- 
held a foreign Israelite in 1 1*,* person of some seldier i 
of Napoleon. Two decorated J.-wish soldiers. Joan 
Ennis May and Simon .Mayer, sat in the Sanhedrin 
ol ism,. A Jewish oflieer. Lazarus Mayer Marx, was 
appointed to tin- marine artillery in isp). A Jew- 
Ml r< ’.-hi lent under one Berko was amonir Koseins- 
ko s forces in the Polish revolt. Herko became a 
enlom ] in the French Army, and died dinin'; the 
campaign of 1*11. Many Jews were also in the na- 
tional armies assembled against Napoleon. Joshua 
Montefiore ( 175*2-l*T:»i. uncle ,,f the late Sir Moses 
Moiiteliore. served in the British Armv. and a< -m 
nl1,nT nf !,1 <* Yorkshire Remnant. was pres- 

et in l*"J:it the cap, nr, of Martini., i,e and Hua- 
Tin* duke of Wellington is reported to 


! havr said, in 1***. that not less than fifteen Jewish 
| s •Hirers had s,*r\e, 1 under him at Waterloo. Aimm^ 
1 the>e was Cornel Albert Hold-mid ( 17‘H-lSfi] > w j,^ 
•‘iHorward rose to the rank of major- 
! Jews ironet-al in the Hritish service. He 
Under Well- had been preceded in the rank of jr,- n 
ington. oral by Sir Jacob Adolphus. M l) 
(I77U). inspector if, -m-ra! of hospital-; 
Sir Alexander Scliomhor^. Royal Navy ( 1 71 <i- |se| 
Lieut, fh n. Sir David Xinieiies (died isjs ); and has 
bo n f.Jlowod by Liout. (h-n. Sir (horire d’Ajrnilar. 
I\.( ami Maj. (h-n. Heorire Snlis Schwa be. mu 
to mention a singularly larire inimbor of gallant -vn- 
t lemon of loss immoiliato Jewish oriirin. 

Tho names an- known of 1 J.", Jewish soldiers ,.f 
tin- Prussian Army who served in the campaigns ,,f 
1-^1. LN) of them oflieers. one a drum major. 
Sixteen of these received the Iron Cross for valor. 
A lionet In-r :\\:\ Jews served in the Prussian Armv at 
that time, of whom only SO were conscripts and m> 
lo-x than ■?(>•> Volunteers. At the conclusion of tin- 
"•*1 there were «Jf Prussian Jews servini;. Aimunr 
these may he mentioned Lehmann Cohn, a serireant 
of tile Second Cuirassiers, who earned the Iron Cross 
nt Lcipsje. and foiiirht in La Have Sainte at Water- 
loo. (hie of his sons foiiirht as a captain in halv 
in the fateful year isjs ; ;,iid another, still lf’vin’ir 
in London, earned his medal under the walls of 
Delhi in is", 7. Mention must also lie made id* that 
remarkable woman. Lmiisi- Orafeni ns (really Esther 
Manuel), who. in search of her husband who was in 
the Hnssiaii Army, disirnised herself and served in 
the Second Kbnhi'iberi; Chians, was wounded twice, 
and rose to be ^-rireant -major, and received from 
Hiilow the Iron Cross. She found her husband in 
1*14 under the walls of Paris, only to 
A Jewess see him fall in action the next day. 
Sergeant- when irrief betrayed her sex. sin.- 

Major. was then thirty years of aire. ami was 
sent back to her two children at 
Ilunnit. her home, with irreat honor. 

.Tews served in the Austrian Army from the year 
17*1. Emmanuel Eppinirer beeaine an otlieer in 1X11, 
and earned decorations from t wo monarelis. In ISO!) 
Yon Hr, nigsh.-rir was made lieutenant on the battle- 
field of Aspeni. and several sons of Herz Honibciv 
tile Bible eoninientalor. were otlirers -(see Werthei- 
mer. ** Jahrlnieh,** i. Hi, ii. ls7aml 2:57). TheDnteh 
Jews behaved particularly well in 1 * 1 : 5 - 15 . Tliev 
had been recognized as brotlM*rs in-anns since 17!)J. 

In considering the naval and military services of 
LniojM*an Jews alter the Napoleonic campaigns, it 
must be remembered that jews have not been treated 
more indulgently than their Uenlile neighbors in the 
matter of military duty where universal service is 
the rule, (-specially where, as in Knssia. ami partieu- 
larly Buinania. they are still exposed to civil disa- 
bilities. In Russia, indeed. :»>* percent of the Jews 
bald,- to serve in the Army are called out. as a-aiast 
•5b per cent of the ireneral population; but this is 
due to the retention on the books of the names of 
absentees and possibly of deceased persons also, 
whenever these happen to W Jews. In this way it 
i> made to appear that an overwhelming proportion 
o! Jews s,*,k to escape their militarv duties; but the 
experience of every other c.inilry* would stiflin' to 
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,j„- inaccuracy of \U\< pn.p» sit ion. A qnar- 
l, r a tiiilli"!) Jews me « »n tin* books nl the active 
,vm » v.- l'« •ices of ilw Russian empire. 75.000 of 
\vli.-m m int nil 111*- strength. 

T , in ,jnir (hrmaiiy. wln-re service in the Army 
j. , , , 1 1 ; 1 1 1 \ compulsory *»n all Jewish as mi oilier 
eiii/ni*. it is interesting t«> lind l Ii.it nn*m- 
i 1 1 1 1 mu irn^nt i*»ns. t<» tin- number of 4.7o3. 
iiavr been l rami 1 » v name w in » served 
J, ws in airainst Fram e- in tin- campaigns nf 
Modern D7 »i- 71. of tln-sc Herman Jews 4*3 
European \\»-n* kill*;*! ami wounded. ami im less 
Aiinirs and llian 111 were decorated for coiispieu- 
Navies. mis gallantry. Owing In the privilege 
I II jovial by 1 hr nllirrrs nf ( o-rmnn reg 
reserving minniamls tn tlirirnwn siM-ial 
,;..v ivaiv im.lcwisli nllirrrs in 1 hr neti vr (Jrr- 
with ila* exception of tin* Bavarian con- 
: i ami limn* in thr navy. 

\ti-iria llunirary matters an* di Herein. As 
... l^.V) ihrrr wriv 1 a7 Jewish officers. many in 

• .... ,ii.-al n ii'i >s. In 1 NIKI A usiria- Hungary had 

] ]( y Jewish rili/ms enrolled in all hraiirhrs 
.. i Armv ami 325 in hrr navy. Besides these 
- . i,. as many as *2.170 Jewish military, ami *2 
' i i vr nllirrrs. c.xelusi Vr of those ill 1 III* reserve 
; ms. These minihrrs wen* considerably above 
- ; i • ai nf tin* total .Jewish population. 

! l"i alter, a Li a in. 10 .lews have reached thr rank 
. ■ ... ..a! ntlirer. In thr beginning of 1*05 there 
. - rv int** also in the active Army 0 colonels, 

*> :,ai.t mlniirls. 10 majors. 00 captains. SO lieu- 

i . 1 -. and ini sublieutenants of .Irwisli hirth. 
i l . A \\ i-.il nllieers of the reserve in 1*S3 numbered 
~. ,!l Tli< "<• emu in.L r *‘iits are largely in excess of the 
; ‘‘ pm-Jimial representation for which the Jcw- 
■ >.; ;•* p’datinn of Franee would call. 

! Italian .lews, eomparat i vely few in number, 
.i jaitieularly brilliant, military reputation. 

1 • hundred and thirty -live dews vnlunteered fur 
'•r 1 >: * •inimitesr Army in ISIS. In the one Tuscan 
t. di-«n. which bore nlT tin- honors at Cnrtutone 
and Mmitanaro. no less than 45 .lews, 
High from Fisa and Leghorn, were serving 
Reputation at the time. In tin* (‘riinean war 
of Italian Sardinian as well as French. British, 
Jews. and Russian Jews took part. Fully 
200 .Jewish volunteers came forward 
n. 1 *'*50. and 127 «d‘ them followed (iarihahli at Na- 
] !•' in Don. Among the ivnnwnnl “ Thousand *»f 
M u -.'da.’* too. there were 11 Jews. In 1*00. when 

• * u "« re but oh. 000 Jews in all Italy. 3*0 volim- 
O'J'd for active service. luthe Royal Italian Army 
•'Jii uiareheii into Rome in 1*70. there were 250 
•h v. v. tieneral OHolenghi has reached high com- 
’ * -* ! »d . and is decorated with several orders for dis- 
'• uejuidii-d service. wilier Jewish nllieers of lower 
i;u:k in ls'.u numhered 204 in the active Army, and 
1 *• in the various reserve forces; that is to say. 
about seventeen times the proportional quota of Ital- 
ian Jewry. 

Among the smaller states, the Jewish soldiers of 
Bulgaria, and even those nf Rumania, have behaved 
v. ith singular gallantry. Forty Jewish volunteers 
n-n-i vi'd medals from the sultan of Turkey after the 
ren nt (berk war. 


Then* remain only tin* British Army and navy to 
lie spoken of. Service in t hrsr is a superlative test 
of Jewish patri* »t ism an* 1 apt it ml* • f*»r military duty, 
since such -service is absolutely voluntary, and in- 
cludes the tedium of trnpb-d garrison duty far 
oftem-r than tin* excitement ni war. Some families 
nf less immediate Jewish descent, such as tin* Barrows 
and Ricardo*, contribute many oilier rs of distinct ion. 
But reckoning *»ni v gentlemen of J**wish birth. th**re 
were ill Jail.. 11)02. 12 naval and marine otlieers, 
J'J officers of tin* regular Army (including (’of Al- 
bert K. \V. (lold-mid. lateu^istant adjutant general ; 
Lieut. -Col. j. .1. Lever** in. C. M. <5.. tin* diplomat: 
and Major F. L. Nathan. sup**i int*iul*iit of the 
Roval F\plosiv*-s Faet*»ry). 17 otlieers < *f British 
militia, and sb nllin-rs <>1 British v*ilnnt**ers. .\*1*1- 
imr colonial Jewish ollirrrs of militia 
Jews in the ami volunteers. Canada provided 2, 
British Fiji 2. Jamaica 2. Australia 27. New 
Army and Zealand S. South Afrha 4J. and Imlia 
Navy. 1. making a t«»tal *»f 2ot» Jewish * »IH- 
cers in tin* British f*»r* * s. Tin* colo- 
nial Jews have done particularly j£«»«»d service, Capt. 
Joshua Xnnleii ( IS |7). of Natal, lx-inir th<* first Jew 
to fall in South Africa, where Col. David Harris 
in lS'.Hi eoiieluded a stiif little campaiirii n*ar Kim- 
berl* v. Ollieial returns **xist *d* tin* idiirmn of the 
non-*** lUiiuissioii***! ojlieers au*l rank and til** of the 
British regular Army and militia: but th»*si* are noto- 
riously unreliable. ’The recruits on and after enlist- 
ment incline Jo re iranl their religious <l**ii*»minati*»n 
as a privat*- and j)**rs«»nal iiiiitt* j r, an*l tlK'n-fon* c*x- 
hibit a preference for the albombraciuir ‘•Church *)f 
En»rlainl.” to whi* l» thr<*<* of every four private sol- 
diers elect to belonif. Exclusive of otlieers. there 
were on Jan. I, 1*!W. S2 J* ws reported in the 
ranks of tin* Army and 4(i in the militia: hut the 
progress of the Smith African campaign led to the 
identification of many more Jewish sailors and sol- 
diers. of whom over 2. nix) hav** taken part, with 
distinct credit to their nice, in the Transvaal war. 
There were serving in Jam. 1SM)2, not less than the 
following numbers of British Jews, every one. it 
must he repeated, enrolled of his own free will and 
accord : Royal' navy ami marines. 120: regular Army, 
550: British militia, ISO; British yeomanry ami vol- 
unteers, SOO; and colonial militia mid volunteers, 
500. a noodle proportion of the Jews in tin* British 
empire. Fm* there are also Jews im India, the Belli 
Israel, who for over a century have contributed 
gallant and faithful soldiers to the Sepoy infatitrv. 
In 1*00, from that small community there were serv- 
ing in tin* Bombay Army JO native otlieers and 231 
soldiers. With the introduction of "class regiments” 
formed entirely of men of tin* chief warlike races of 
India, tin* military career of the Beni Israel liccainc 
restricted, until they entered tin* hospital corps ami 
armed police ol that gn at Eastern dependency. 

Bearinir in mind tin* universal liability to military 
service in Continental slates, and comparing the Jew- 
ish with tin* (e ntile population of each country, it 
may be calculated that there are now serving on the 
active peace si length of tin* undermentioned regular 
armies and .navies of Europe tin? following numbers 
of Jewish citizens: Russia. 75.000; Austria Hungary, 
11,700, Ch-rniauy, (i.400; France, 1,400; Italy, S50; 
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Rumania, 750; Great Rritain and Ireland. 050; other 
stales, 1 ,»>.*)<> ; makinga total of i#S. I M Ml European Jews 
who may b<* termed for tin* time being professional 
soldiers and sailors. Hut including the Jews who 
would he called out to bring up to war strength the 
various auxiliary and reserve forces of European 
countries, it would he found that their nine millions 
of Jewish subjects would place under arms some 
350.000 soldiers of well -proved military quality. 
See IR sSI.YN AltMV. 

him loon cii v : Fw Arm-rioi : Simon Wolf. Th*' A tturimn 
Jin- ns I'atriiif. >■«./*/(, ,iuif tiUzin. ]’hil;i<le||ihi;t. lS!l"»; 
A tin rinnt .h fi.'h Ymr- 1 !••••!;. J'.mo 1. j*p. 525 oil; jm»l |»ul»- 
lieationsof tin* Ameni-an .ti-uLdi Hi>torieal Nwiciy. K*>ri'i»n- 
Ultelttitl Kill'* »(»•* : 1'. N:iU::m. hi* J initn nls Sulilnli n 'jiith. l«y 
tin* Uesellseh.ift /my A till i hr .\ til i.»el nil heller A lignite), Bellin'. 

1 >'!•*»; .i Ihj* m* itn jC*ititiiif tits ./ nth n tin/ ms. Isss. j>. r*H). 
re|»riltf from I'islUir ; Mitii ilninfi u Otis th nt \‘t ft iii 

2ur -t hti'i hr tits .1 nlist inii istiiits, 1 >!»!», |i. ggg : Jt irjsh Vi iir- 
l St nth, |!m], I»|». 0*5 212; 19irJ. j.p. 205 210 ; Jixci ; M. itiofii, 

Jjts Vtrtur MUihtit'ts • Its Juits, in Artis it I 'nlift n nn s, 
!{• r. Ht. .In iris, .w.viv. ; .1. l.urli, /»** tirsinns sur hs .Jiijfs, 
in lit r. hit. Jnivts , \\.\i\. 15-17. 

(i. F. E. C. 

Jews served in the armies of the (’hu/ars and in 
tin* Jewish dukedom of Tam, an as early as the ninth 
! tenth centuries (C’hwnlson, "Ibn 
Russia .;sf . ” p. 17; Mordtmanii. “ Isztaehri." 

p. H»3). Records are extant concern- 
ing two Jewish envoys, Saul ami Joseph, who 
served the Slavonian czar about 900 (A. Ifarkaw, 
“Juden mid Slavische Spraclieti,” pp. 143-153): 
co nee ni ini: Aniial tiik Jassi.n. who, in 1175, served 
under Prince Rognlyubski of Kiev (“Polnoe So- 
hranie Russkikh Lyetopisei,” ii. and v.); and con- 
cerning Zaehariah (»uil G arsis (probably Gnzoi.Fi), 
prince of Taman, who in 14*7 ottered Czar Ivan 
Nayilyevich of Moscow “to conn* to him and to 
serve him with his whole household, or lirst alone, 
with only a few of his men.” which olTer was ac- 
cepted by t he czar in a letter, dated .March IS, USS; 
but for certain reasons lie did not go to Russia 
(“Sbornik Inipemtorskavo Rnssk. 1st or. Obshchest- 
va,” xxxv. 11. -42. 43). In lb<‘ response of Rabbi 
Meir of Lublin {Venice. p. jo: mention 

is made of Ri.i; aciiaii, “tiik IIkico,” who was killed 
in the Polish war against Russia, near Moscow, 
in 1010. From a document discovered in 1000 at 
the Archives of the Si. Petersburg Archeological 
Institute it is evident that among the “Children of 
Royals” who enlisted in the Russian military serv- 
iee in 10NO two were Lit hiianian .Tews, Sanioilo 
Abiamov \ i> I i z k l and his son Jnri (Goldstein, in 
** \ oskhod.” 1900. No. 30). The warlike Jews of Hie 
(’aueasus also deserve mention. 

\\ hen the old kingdom of Poland came under 
Russian rule. Jews were not admitted into actual 
service in the Russian Army, hut instead had to pav 
a special military tax. 

Ry an edict of Emperor Nicholas I., issued Aug. 
20. IS27, the Jews were ordered to perform actual 
military service on the basis of a speeial and verv 
severe statute. According to the regulations of this 
statute, the authorities were permitted to take re- 
cruits from Jews at the ages of 12 to 25 (see Canton - 
isrsb and “supernumerary " recruits UuzzitcJ,„t„i if ) 
even up to the age of 35. The practical application 
of these regulations gave rise to direful abuses and 
corrupt ion The Jews were subjected to heavier 


duties in performing military service than the rest 
of the population, being compelled to furnish 10 re 
emits per l.nou inhabitants every year, while non- 
Jews were to furnish 7 per l.nou everv alternate 
year (Mysh. “ Rnkovodst vo k. Ritskkiin Zakonam 
o Vevrevakh.** p. 411). For arrears in taxes Jews 
had to furnish mn* additional recruit for everv 2.uno 
rubles. The Karaites, who applied to the czar in 
1*2*. were exempt from military service (~Vnsk- 
hod.” 1 sun, vii. 2). 

in 1*55 temporary regulations were issued. p,?- 
; mining Jewish rominunitiesand private individuals 
: to present, substitutes from among- those of their 

coreligionists that had been detected without p.i 

! p‘*rts. (Jreat atrocities and corruption resulted 
from these regulations, which were abolished bv 1 1. • 

: emperor reformer. Alexander II.. who. on Sept. in. 
l*5i‘> (Complete Russian Code, 2d cd.. V. x\\i.. N.,. 
30,SSS), ordered that henceforth recruits from Jew- 
should lx* taken <m the general basis; thus prohibit 
ing the recruit uient of minors and of ”su pern iimei 
a ries” (see Poimanniki). 

The following table, derived from otlieial sources, 
will show tin* number of recruits enlisted, and uU» 
that of the alleged arrears: 


Year. 

Jews Enlisted. 

J lletlrieiirv. 


r.,427 

2.455 

1*77 

5,1*1 

4..T»1 


ti.rx ti 

2.«50 

1*79 

7,9*1 

2,2*1 

l.s*n 


J.IL'U 

1-SSl 

8.US4 

1,702 

1XS2 

>*"} , 

S.illD 

7.774 

! ZWm 

l*s> 

s,727 

2,:mo 

!** 

12.070 

7R 

issr 

12.ASI 

407 


R141 

572 

jss'l .. . . 

14,552 

J57S 


14.755 

4S7 


15.*17 

W) 


15.4:W 

1,055 


15,:$n»i 

J5.0S4 

]«»l j 

14.171 

1,20:5 


14.1SH 

1.2! IS 


15. *51 

1.5SS 


15,9:54 

1.40H 

Total ■ 

j 

240,345 



Iii the law of Jan. 13, 1874, enacting universal 
military service, no speejal regulations concerning 
the Jews are mentioned. Various exceptional rules 
as to their duties in the military service were formu- 
lated later, and are contained in the laws of Fell. 
15, 1870; Jan. It, 1*77; May 9, 1878; April 12. ISSti. 
etc. Ry the law of May 9, 1*7*. the Jews who had 
enjoyed the privilege of the lirst grade — that is. in 
being exempt from service on account of certain 
family conditions— were deprived of their privileges 
in case of deficiency of Jewish recruits in the other 
grades. Ry the law of ISSti the family of a Jew 
who evaded military service was lined *300 rubles. 
Lor the detect ion of such a refractorv conscript a 
premium of :>0 rubles was offered. Since the en- 
actment of ls,4 great prejudice was manifested by 
Russian Lent ilcs against the Jews as soldiers, espe- 
cially as regards tin* arrears in Jewish recruits; but 
otlieial reports show that from 1*70 to 1*97, 240,345 
Jews were taken into the Russian Annv, and the 
number of uneomplying conscripts did not exceed 
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*. , r i !»«* twenty one yea rs. Il bus been proven, 

h. »\\ « v. r.ilul :i huger proportion of -Jewish recruits 

w i • i*. • . i:ii-t> < I. compand willl Ha* popula 

t i.,. ;i | . j i: i i‘f * 1 1 1 liivrivpaiicy being accounted for 
]>\ t!i.- iff. pillar registration <«! deaths in tin* death 
u ?1 .. - 1 1 1 1 j ,-ilso by the lai ire emigration of Jew s 
1 r> • 1 1 1 IJ»i — ia 

p, tu the statistics furnished in the foiv- 

r ; . .h widi recruits to the number of S were 

;n ]s7 } mid 1S7.*». The fart must lie taken 

i . . • . ,nMi that service in the Russian Army cn- 

, . haoNhips upon the .Jews than upun imn- 

. 1 , i iii- following reasons; (a) In military 

, i - Jew s lire often prevented from observing 
■. . . .j 'their religion. as. fur instance, concern 

j : fund: (In tie* relation between Jewish 

< .-.biian soldiers is not very pleasant, and tlie 
of the .lews in the Army is must unsatis- 
t. m i th«* military service does not give any 

!• 1 1 » the Jewish soldier, who is Compelled 

•• ’ !i< ■ place of service for the pale of Jewish 

v. - :;i immediately after the completion of his 

j. * -i r\ iee. ** 1‘ndcr such circumstances,” says 

\\' -i :;<• should he surprised rather at the com- 
j .• . i v small number of arrears among the Jew- 

ish •• • rail**." 

•; - .a military authorities — mimiiLj them General 

\ .*. in liis "Diary.” published in the”Arlil- 

. /...m iial ’* of Kill : (ieneral Lebedev in “ Rus- 
Jid." ls.*»S(.No. ill)); and Major-General Ku- 
. in ” Voyeimy Sbornik” (Military (’olleetioii). 

7. S. oil— have often testified to tin* real 
• i-m and lira very of the Russian .Jewish sui- 
'I li«- dariu.ir deeds of (loi.nsTKiN in the war 
t liberation of the Slavonians (in 1.^70). of 

• l.-ear Er/eruni (in 1S7S), and of Le'ih Fni 

• . pee Faiokmiai M, Li:in), near Plevna (in 
' hi be long remembered. L. Orsliauski was 

• ; * •!!- n»r‘s guard for of years, and was buried 

i..tiitary honors in St. Petersburg in ISO!) 
".!■ ( 'hron.” March 17, 1899). 

1' ■ • • ■ o ■ 1 1 v : M. .1. Mvsti, Jiiit.imnlstm J{us<1;hn Ziibi. 

> ) . m tftf.h. lm si. I’cicrshiiru. 1*US; M. Bn>tt<l:>. 

•'* '• 1 * »1 1* ***I i« »n of jirbelcs in Hriuvw i. published tty 

! * 1 . 1 e. i mill ( t< i)«lf 'liblliin, si. JVlershlirg, lssi ; J. M. 

)'iirhHrln sl.nini J'rnhtihn. etc. ill t'os/, '//««/, 

- i. :in |t'.; Slmniil , J m fnyoluishuvii J{UssUnro Isto- 
/ il>sh flu'xtai. xli. 74 ; bill Dastali, .lmuoi/ nf f/e* 

< •*• j » • >. Itnrh\s .< .<•!«• .. tti,s<i:in translation by li. Chwolson. 
j*- vl - l''it islmru. 1 s< v. i ; tsziaehn, I his Jinvh tin- 
: ■:**"■* bv Vn)) Mtipli IsT.'t. Kl'.t 1115; izlltr- 

>nn,\ Ytniiij }>]:, in lh a. ls;u, N«t. 4U; V. I. Nemiro- 
^ s-b i ». 1 *«i/ 1*>7 m r/d.v/ic/i * Izntil.F t. tVteisluny. isso, 

. . . 1,1 • ‘\M. 1 .m i«t. '/.m'isU ( * )n:/it/(i n in,i % (iitrssa, 

• ; \ * * i * m 1 l*ro/n/,i. IsTit. ft. tan; S. Knuitiohl. in Hussl.i 

\n. T. |». H ; SI. I*< It vshn *■«/>/. i i I I’i/i tlnnmst i, 

: Mjii.Z* it. •/i-s./mt. is;:. N.t .:t7; ls:s. x,\. 4. 4J; It. 

• • • a i >i i !• *\v i« -| i. Still isl irln sliii' tit f/tf* f St. I'etersliunr, JSSli. 

II. R. 

ARNHEIM, FISCHEL : Ravarian deputy and 
V ' * . x • 1 . born at Ifaiivulli, Havaria. Feb. ISpJ; 

]U ""‘ -J^". dl. 1HIM. He was destined by his 
pu* mu lur n eniinuereial career. They gave him 
i t ! it >i*« u] irli Jewish edneation, ainl h<* was ;tl a verv 

• arly :iL r e prntieient in Rilile and Talmud. Rut his 
••\e tor science induced him to prepare himself for • 
die gvnmasiuin, the highest class of which lie en 
t,r, d at the age of seventeen. Alliheim siil»s<(j Uelltlv 
J‘ IU, l" lr, l ^ ;nv **d the universities of Munich and Kr- 
.in jeir. and in ls-lshewas appointed mval attorney 

il-y • 


at law at Naila, ami later in his native town, Ifciy- 
reutli. 

Owing to his wide rejnitation as a lawyer, Arn- 
lieim was elected by the cities of Hof and M finch- 
berg to the Bavarian legislature, where Ids juridical 
knowledge and unbiased ami independent attitude 
made an impression. In appreciation of his services 
the freedom of the city of Hof was conferred upon 
him. and his reeleetion on four occasions to the leg- 
islature was never opposed. 

lie was the only Jew in his electoral district, lie 
remained a deputy until his death. Beinga student 
of Bible and Talmud. Arnheim successfully defended 
his coreligionists against accusations raised by anti- 
Semitic members of the legislature. 

inni.MMUt.vniY : K;>VM*rtimr. f »’♦*/» uh LWth r, t». - ; Ally. Z*'it. 

•Us, hnl. isiw, |i|». 1 15-110. 

s. M. B. 

ARNHEIM, HEYMANN: Oermaii rabbi; 
born at Wongrowit/. Prussia. Feb. <», 171)0; died 
there Sept. ‘J‘2. Isim. While slill a child lie was left 
fatherless, and from the age of t welve was compelled 
to earn his own living. Notwithstanding these un- 
favorable conditions, he acquired a knowledge of 
Latin and (Jreck. and. more especially, of the Ger- 
man language and literatim*. lie first became a 
private teacher at Xcu Streliiz; then (is*24)a school- 
teacher at Fraiistndt. and finally ( 1S*27) occupied a 
similar position at G logon. There In* published 
(1SJ0) his first work, “Leitfnden beim Fnterrieht in 
der Mosaisehen Religion.” In 1^50 lie translated 
into German and commented on the Book of Job. 
This translation was highly appreciated by the 
learned world, and Arnheim was invited by Zunz 
and Sachs to collaborate in tin* translation of the 
Bible that they were preparing. To this work 
Arnheim furnished file following hooks; The first 
four hooks of the Pentateuch. Kings, Ezekiel, Ilosea, 
uhadinli, Jonah. Micali, Nahum. Zccharhih. Prov- 
erbs, Job, Bulb. Ecclesiastes. Esther, Xebeiniali, and 
Jeremiah — this last in collaboration with Sachs. 

In I SR) Ariilicim became head teacher ( Oherhh - 
nr) at. (Jlogau. and commeneed to preach ill the 
great synagogue. The same year lie published a 
translation of the Sabbath praycisand of the Yoze- 
rot for Pnrim. with notes in which he displayed a 
great knowledge of Mid rush ic literature. In 1849 
lie became rabbi of the Zeller Institution. 

Arnheim was a contributor to many scientific 
journals, such as the ** Ilalliselie Jahrbiieher ” and 
the “Magazin fur die Literatur ties Auslandes.” 

Hiiu.iouuaI’II y ; Muiuitssvhrifh 1SU4, j». 5ns ; Fiieim, Knifsct 

Yisnul. t>. l-5<>. 

s. I. Bit. 

ARNHEM; A city of Holland, situated on the 
Rhine about fifty miles southeast of Amsterdam. No 
Jews are mentioned in the rec ords of the city prior 
to 1404. In that year two Jews an* mentioned as 
having passed through Arnhem on a royal errand to 
Zutplien. and as having been detained on 1 heir return 
by Hoods in the former place*, w here tin* city authori- 
ties provided for their maintenance. A curious state- 
ment of the supplies granted them is found in Van 
Hassell. Geldersehe Ondhedeii.” i. 00, £ 21. The 
city archi ves also re veal the facts t lint about the mid- 
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die ( if 1 1n- lift* •••ill 1< i « -ni ii r v a Jew wasappoinlcd city 
physician, and in 1 I II* a ri» »i t»»>k place in Arnhem 
hue tin* Ijmiim* nf a .lew. in which 
Early tln-.h-w Naae was so i -nerget ieallv de- 

History. fended iliai tin* authorities. fearing re 
iu**v:d fitiin nllicr. agreed in resign in a 
ImmIv if any niir id iln in were dismissed. On A>li 
Wednesday. H-V*. a «a - baptized in Arnhem. and 
in 1 }(»(» ii was a mu *11111 1 d that all nn‘al sold by Jews 
must !»r j in » v idl'd wit Ii a 1 i 1 1 1« - y i*I 1* »\v marki-r : disobe- 
dience cnlailrd a 1 ii n • « »1 li*n grosehen i” Alin vleesch 
dal dc Jocilcu gchnndeli ln-l »1 »»*n. < ii sal limn met m i- 
kn< i]ini. dai-r i-n > v 1 1*11 yin (1 \ am. km I *y ihn vieescli 
dai-r mm *1 nn-relikeii l»i ki iiin n nianli. Pie nnders 
drill- vn liM-r IUgr.”i. < hi September *J1 , Mai. Car- 
dinal N irnlaiis dr Cusi pi’i-arlird in Arniinu mi al> 
solution. and dn land lliat lmnr should rvi-r receive 
absolution wliu permitted a .Ir\v practising usury in 
d wi ll alniiifsidi* 1 d i»r below him. At tin- samr tiinr 
hr 1 »ii Iiird. under penalty of r\ juilsii ni. 1 hal nil .Jews 
should register at 1 1 u* burgomaster's nllirr. and in 
future wear a Jew badge upon their outer garment. 
They Wi n- not allowed to I \net interest (I!) pledge*, 
mu- liriiccfi.nl) to lend mmn-y to Christians at all; 
every t raidyies-imi «»f this regulation was punishable 
wilh a line of I g.io he paid hyhoth dew and( ’hristian. 
Wilhin the space of a year all exist in it Iniiii-nHircs 
must he i dosed without stringency upon liorrowers; 
mid dews must have the city, unless they earn their 
bread by labor and honest eonmierrc without usury, 
and wear a ha dye for neoynit imi by all C* 1 >ir broet 
met hoeri*n Arbeide verdii neii of reyt veerdige kuo- 
Iliaiisehnp suiidi-r Wnekereii. doen Wohleii. ell mils XV 
dm Teykrn hnVeii lieill* Cleedeli dragon. (laer men se 
111 keiuieli liiileli Meanwhile it was ordered that 
no one should do them any injury by day or night, 
ojienly or secretly r’dat nyen.ant sin den Jocdcn 
enirli arch s .11 keeren by dayeolf by narhl. beynn-lieh 
olf opeiibaer *‘ 1 . On dan. in. loti. a A!hn notified thr 
authorities of Arnhem that all dews living tliere. and 
all thrir property — >»f which an inventory was io be 
made — shmild be seized and held in ward until further 
disposal ion be made. Thisdemnnd was, 
Jews but as far as is known, not complied with 
Tolerated, by the authorities of Arnhem, while 
the aiitlmritiesof Zutpheii replied that 
no dews lived there. Probably as a result of Charles 
\. s iTtirlty thr dews left Holland; they returned, 
however, ill the seVellteent ll COlt HIT. will'll deWS WCIV 
found in the eastern poll ion of (fclderlaud and ] Iol- 
hnnl. Immigrants from Poland also arrived, usually 
by sea. and smiled preferably in the western harbor- 
towns. N'»J until the end Ilf till* seventeenth '*<* 11 - 
tury were traces of dews again found in Arnhem. A 
resolution dated March gn. IfWtt. denied eitizensliip 
to dews, and forbade tln-m to follow Iln* butcher's 
trade; it shows that they bad at least tin* right to 
settle there. 

1 he first mention of a synagogue was made in 
lTdo. when the physician L«-\i Ileynians registered a' 
(‘oinplaint with the burgomaster and the assessors, 
in which be pet itioin-,1 that tin* congregation “be 
eompelled to alfmd him peaceable possession of bis 
sit t in tr in the Jewish synagogue." On Feb. 7. 1 7 <m. 
tliree dews, as wardens of the Jewish congregation, 
presented a petition staling that the cony relation 


bad greatly increased in numbers, and that tlioi 
meet iny place for prayer in tin* house of Soloimu 
Coin n. whirl) they bad used a number of ycais. Ian 
become ton small. In response they were request ci 
to prepare a plan and submit a eon 
Syna- siiimioii and by-laws for the govern - 
gogues. meiit of an incorporated congrega- 
tion. Tin* plan submitted was olVn iallv 
approved April 17. 17 *m. tin* congregation wnsestab- 
lisbed. wardens were elected, and the constitution 
was lead at a inerting of the eonyreyat inn. Among 
| the first wardens wa< Samuel Jacob Ilanan. who was 
! associated with a Catholic named KerkhoiT in a large 
j china and pottery factory, the products of which 
j were used by tin* city authorities and wen* famous 
j for taste and finish. In tin* Waist mat. close to the 
; town wall, a house was . -.et aside for tin* synayoyue; 
the approach to it was by a narrow lane which still 
bears tin* name “Joedeiigaiig (dews* way). It was 
leased for twelve years, from April 1. ITlVd; and in 
17Sg another house close to the wall, by the Yelpcr- 
poort, was hired and lifted up as 1 lie synagogue. 

At first the Jews of Arnhem buried their dead in 
the neighboring village of Jluizeii. Later they used 
the untie distant cemetery in Wageiiingeii. where 
a considerable Jewish congregation existed. Two 
dews. Solomon (’o!n*n Jacobs and Samuel Levic, on 
Sept. gg. 1 7 -V>. petitioned tin* authorities fora suit 
able burial-place. Hy a resolution * 
Cemeteries. <>ct. IT !?V>. a lot forty feet by one 
hundred was assigned to them, to be 
fenced in by fln-m. but otherwise free of all expense. 
On April 11. l*us. a larger tract was purchased (ad- 
joining tliisi. and eontimieil in use t ill JS05, when a 
general city cemetery was laid out, and a distinct 
portion was assigned to the Jews. An agreement 
was made that the Jews should not alienate their 
part of tin- cemetery, and that the city should never 
disinter the bodies. 

A benevolent society was established, possibly 
only a burial society, although, according to a pro- 
vision of the by-laws, all lines collected were to be 
paid partly to the town hospital, partly to the Jew- 
ish poor. When the congregation became too large 
for this synagogue, a site for a new building was 
purchased in the Kerkslmal for r»,uu() florins irfltbS. 
It is evident that at tin* end of the eighteenth century 
tin* congregation of Arnhem was prosperous, and 
that it contained many wealthy Jews. This fact is 
shown by an event mentioned in only one place (Van 
der Aa. “ Aardrvkskundig Woordenhoek.* 5 under 
“Arnhem*). In 17*.‘» a riot took place in Arnhem 
because the city authorities sold a portion of the 
old burial-place surrounding tin* large church on 
the “ Markt plein ** to a Jew, who erected therein) a 
mansion. Public indignation was allayed only by the 
restoration of the cemetery, properly fenced in. to its 
original purpose. In Is.Vi another site was pur- 
chased. upon which tin* present svnagogue stands, 
the former building being used for a schiml. On 
Aug. 111,1*53, a new synagogue was consecrated. A 
model hath house was established in 1 ss.*j through 
the efforts of Chief Rabbi T. Tal. In tstil the school 
was removed to an elegantly appointed building 
belonging to the congregation, udjuccirt to the syna 
gogm*. 



A Hit i lt« * time "f tin* French eonsistnrial division of 
ill,- ci unit it. X \ nicircii was tin* sc.it of tin* rabbinate 
Tor t In - province of ( tchl crlaml. lint on tin* death of 
.Ian ill Lehmans. in lss;. i 1 m- scat was trnnsfcrrnl to 
A in Inn i : ainl »>n .imir 2<> of t In- same year Tobias Tal. 
a graduate nf tin* Amsterdam rahliinical seminary, 
wa" elected chief till *1 »i. lie remained lllllil lie was 
i ;t I !<•<! 1 < > I he Hague in 1*11.7; ami his l»i*« »I li«*r ill-law. 
I.«*ni" W irenaar. foi nn-rly chief rabbi in been warden 
ami of the province of Friesland, was appointed his 
Mieiv-.nr in Arnhem. Other learned men. with at 
lea vt local reputation, were, .loci Frankfort, teaeln r 
from to istw;. oteemed for Talmudic Irnriimg: 

J. Waterman, translator of Fiirsl s Jlc- 
Chief Per- brew lexicon into Dutch, and a leader 
sonalities. of the reform movement in Dutch Ju- 
daism which leached fullest develop- 
men i alioi it 1 stilt. In 17*0. the jurist Jonas Daniel 
Meyer was horn in a house situated where tin* syna- 
gogue How stands, 'idle Dutch poetess, Kstella Herz- 
I el* 1 . wife of Mr. Hymans, passed a portion of her 
life in Arnhem. 

liesidcs the burial and charitable societies that 
exist in every Jew ish congregation. Arnhem has the 
following: (1) llizznk Fnnnioh, an association for 
tin- study of rahhinical literature: (2) Berit-Ahra- 
ham. a society that gives pecuniary aid to lying-in 
women, ami toward expenses attendant on 1 he cere- 
mony of eiremneisioii ; <:}) Sa ‘atlas Ahim.au asso- 
ciation composed of small traders, for inntuai assist- 
ance in tiniesof sickness and mourning; ( I t a charity 
association. and an association for lmdiii.tr nionev 
w ithout interest to small traders, and several others. 
The Home for the Aired was removed to a new and 
hotter house in 1 and steps were taken to es- 
tablish an orphan home in Arnhem for the whole 
province. In addition there is a society for dower- 
in.tr respectable girls. and for providing poor school 
children with clothing. especially on tliciruttainin.tr 
tin* thirteenth year; also a fund for remitting nionev 
to Palest in<*. 

F 1 1 < * Jewish population in 1 s<)s. ueeordin.tr to the 
rather unreliable •• Provinciaal Versing." was l.JhO 
in a total population of — about 2;.*> per cent. 

There were .*!<> births in isjts. a rather small propor- 
tion; hut the death statistics were more favorable, 
si eimr that, while the mortality in the whole popula- 
tion of the town was l.tfJ'.Dls: per thousand). among 
t he Ji • ws t here weivonly lihleat hs( !3jj per t housaud ). 
Tliismnrinlit v istlie highest of recent years, the a ver- 
n ire mm ihcr of deaths being H». The Jews of Arnhem 
support themselves mniiity as small traders in eluth- 
imr and woolen goods. 'Hie meat lmsiness alfords 
employment to a nnmherof Jews, who may he said to 
control tin- trade. Several la rue stores 
Statistics, are maintained by Jews. Then* is mil v 
one Jewish .lawyer, who is a member 
of tin* < iiy council, and maintains a banking house; 
heand a Jewish memherof thehar.with a few teachers, 
compose th<- academically educated Jewish popula- 
tion nl A 1*11 hem. XeYel't he less, t lie emigre gat ion nia v 
he accounted one of the most prosperous in Holland. 

Uuu.iitiaiAiMiY : Fur i)i«* «»l«!i*r )iisl«»rvnf Anilinn. tx-siili-s Uie 
iiKiinisi'npt in tin* Aivhivi-s. mm* V:u, Wyn. Uniszilh „ 

i. 3»». trill, lot ; V. lla>s*-lt, /;< hh is, ‘hr umiln «/«ii : iUrni! 
.1 ruh* /»*>»•/(, nuilff iliti; NvtmiT, th,r1;,nnh a run (,‘,l,hr- 
M/iW; kIi-iii, Wnii'lilimj, n i h>„rnn]Mtl van (it UUrhuiu ; 


Van ili-r Aa. .innlrnhsl. ii mliw Wnnnh nh,» h ; Knrneii. <»V- 
«/« in's «/< r ./«>»/« n in X,*l, rhiinl. Knr its later history, 
Wan-rinan’s i nation. io ha\r t»i*cn iii*livi*nti sit Hie ilcilicalioii 
•of i in* W\v syii:»tr**L r iH'. A rnli< -tit. t-s-Vt. tint printed and rimila- 
tisl i»nlv now \i*rv ran*- is valuable. 

i:. ‘ ’ J. Vn. 

ARNOLD: Cardinal bishop of Cologne; died 
April J. 1 1 l . One of Ihe few prelates who. (hiring 
tin- ( ‘rnsades. plot eel ed the Jews from the violence 
of the liii’h. When, during the Second Crusade, the 
inllammalory sermons of the French monk Ko- 
ilolplte caused tin* populat e t ln*i mgln nil the Rhine 
provinces to attack the Jews, ami Jorhirc and kill 
such of them as would imt accept baptism, this car- 
dinal bishop was pciswadcd by a gift of money to 
si t aside the castle of Woikenhurg. Lorraine, near 
Koiugsw inter, as an asylum for the Jews, and to 
allow the many Jews that lied thither to defend 
themselves with arms against the aggressors. The 
property iliat the Jews left behind was turned over 
to the bishop. This occurred on Sept. 22 and 24, 
11 Hi. Toward the end of that month two Jews, 
Abraham and Samuel, were murdered on their way 
up to the castle. Moved by a second present from 
the Jews, the bishop had the murderer cruelly put 
to death. 

Itnu.io<;UA!*UY : An mins, llt'in'sfat znr (icsch. ih r Jwlrn ini 
/•'rfinl.isrh, n umi Ihntsrlnn /{riche. Nos. 2M. 217, 2.’iO; 
Hrisrlt. igi'trh. ,1, r Jmh n in i'oln. 1S7W. p. 1 -lit. The siiuhor- 
iiv for l statements is Kphniim t*i*n .hieoti, who was one 
«*f ili<<se shut up in Woikenhurg. Hi ‘sides his aeeount. see 
Neiiliaiier and Si«*ni, II, hr. Ih richtc filter ilic J mlcn- Vrr- 
fi'hjunifi 11 nv//in in/ ,f, r Kn uzzilye. 1SH2, pp. iHI, 1U0; (iriilz* 
,h r Jmh n, vi. 171*. 

G. 

ARNOLD OF ciTEAUX : Cistercian monk, 
who. with tin- sanction of Pope Innocent 111. (llilS- 
incited a crusade against the Albigenses and 
Jews of southern France, and occasioned tin* attack 
of Simon de Mont fort on Viscount Kaymuml l^ogt*r. 
The latter was stigmatized as a patron of Jews and 
Albigenses. and on this account his beautiful capital, 
Beziers, was besieged by De Mont fort, and on its 
fall (July ‘22. 1200) was well-nigh totally destroyed. 
According to Arnold's report to the pope, about 
twenty ihoucuid perished by the sword regardless 
of caste, age. and sex; after which the city was 
looted and burned, so that “tin* vengeance of (Jod 
raged therein in a wondrous way.” The Nourishing 
and culiured Jewish congregation of Beziers was 
almost exterminated: two hundred persons lost their 
lives, and a great many others were taken captive. 
“The year of mourning " is the name by which that 
year is designated in the Jewish chronicles; the 
Hebrew word for “mourning” having appropri- 
ately the numerical value of tin* date tpjp = tip n= 
or I2nif of the common era). 

From southern France. Arnold t arried his murder- 
ous fanaticism to Spain under the following circum- 
stances: Mohammed al Xasir, the Almuhadc prince 
from the northwest of Africa, apprehending the 
success of the Christians in Mohammedan Spain, 
transported a vast army to Andalusia to make war 
on the advancing religion. The Christian princes 
of Spain immediately ceased their habitual inter- 
necine hostilities for the sake of united resistance, 
and appealed to Innoreiit III. to inspire a general 
crusade against the ('rescent. The pope acceded; 
and among the multitudes crossing the Pyrenees, 
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Arnold and Iiis followers were foremost. Tii«--e 
1 1 1 1 i';i 1 1 1 * iiit aiir sword-men. a- they were designated 
in ra-t to tin- Spaniards, \\ ere deeply affronted 
l»v tin* i-oinjiarati ve | »r« i l y and freedom that tin* 
.lews i n joyed in tin- Ca-tilian capital Toledo; and 
Arnold in-iigaud a -udd«n on-laughi upon tln-iu 
(.lnn«*. 1212;. At that paiti> ular juncture the Jeui-h 
population of Toli do. in addition to being t !:«• m<*s! 
repiv-i -ntatixr and ' llouri-liini r in Spain, had bi«-n 
swelled !i\ tin* a»ir^i..|i of fugitives from Saha 
tii-rra. tin* lir-t illy oaptun d hy tin* Mohammedan 
invaders » S« - p ! . . 1 *J 1 1 ». I In* fan* of tin* Jew- of 
Toledo would havo been -i-al* d had not Alfon.-n 1 ii» * 
Noble, king of ( a>ti!«*. and tl.»* Christian knight- of 
tin* oily, promptly profi-i t. d them; thus briiiiiialing 
nu-pieimi-ly w hat was in ( \*i-t ile an importation of 
foreign fanal irism, tin* fir-t persecution of Jew-. 

imu ini.i: \niv : H'li v.-n.'a. >/<./«/ )*« Jhi./.i/i. lit. Wi«-n«-:. 

p. 1 Iir ; oriil/.. # »« •'* /*. «/• r ./«*/» «. -5*1 ***t., \ i. •►£». : vii.i*. I-». 

II. E. 

ARNON.-- Biblical Data: A river and wady 
of i-aMi-m Pale-tine. tin* modern Wady .Mojih mr 



onitre of tlie IU\er Arm <u Ni-ar Its Mouth. 

( t r>-iii St»!r, *' ( >it. Li. Lie i!m WlVn* Israrl.") 


\\ ady el Mojild. Tin* name means perhaps ** imisv.” 
a term which well d« -tiIh-s the latter part of the 
cniirscof tin* river. Its length is about 15 miles, from 
it’s rise in the desert to its entrauee into the I lead 
Sea. It s] Meads out to a breadth of 1 00 feet here 
iind then*, hut for the most part is narrow : and 


though low in summer, in the winter season it is in 
plaees s ( »r lo feet deep. It runs at first northwest- 
erly. but afterward its course becomes westerly. 
Its striking feature is the steepness and narrowness 
; of tin* ravine through which it passes shortly before 
il empties llllo the lake, r.ppnsite Ellgcdl. Between 
the l««fl v litnr-toiir hills. w hieli cause t his preeipil mis 
. deseeiit. and the lake, the river expands into a shal- 
J Ii i w eM nary nearly loo feet wide, 
j Tin* Arin«n lias always been an important botind- 
. ary lilt*-. I>* f.iie the Hebrew period it separated, 
j for a time ni lea-t. the Moabites from the A moriles 
j (Num. \\i. lo. 2<i: Dent. iii. S; Judges \i. IN). 

A fieri lie lh-bivw settlement it divided, theoretically 
; at least . .M«ib fi'niu tin* tribes of Reuben and (lad 
j ( Deii t . iii. 12. 10 1 . But in fact Moab lay as liiueh t«. 
the north as it did to the south of till* Anion. To the 
lioiih. f«»r example, were Anier. Dibun. Medeba. and 
oilier Moabite towns. Even under Omri and Aliab. 
who held part of the Moabite territory, Israel did 
• not hold sway farther south than Ataroth. about ten 
] miles north of the Anion. Mesha in his inscription 
i (Moabite Stone, line 1(1) says that tin* Gadites(not the 
Reubeiiitesi formerly occupied Ataroth. whence In* 
I in turn expelled the people of Israel. He mentions 
Him* 2*») hi- having eonstructed a road along the Ar- 
non. Tin* aneieiit iniportanee of the river and of the 
town- in it- neighborhood is attested by the tinnier 
oils rn:ii-of 1* rid ijes. forts, and buildings found upon 
or near it. Its fords are alluded toby Isaiah (xvi. 2i. 
Its - heights.” crowned with the castles of chiefs, 
were also celebrated in Verse ( N mil. xxi. 2M). 

4. .IK. J. F. McC. 

In Rabbinical Literature: The Haggadah 

tells the following story of a miracle witnessed at 
the Anion, which seems to lie alluded to in t he Bible 
(Xmii. xxi. 14. 1*5). The mountains bordering on 
the Arnon consist of two lofty ranges, with a valley, 
seven miles wide, between them. When on the way 
to the promised land, the Israelites, after havin.tr 
crossed the firs! ramie, prepared to cross the second, 
the Anionics hid in the caves, intending to attack 
the unsuspecting travelers. But the Ark of the Cov- 
enant. which preceded the Israelites, caused the 
heights t>» sink and the valley to rise, with tin* re- 
sult that the concealed Anionics were crushed in the 
caves. The miracle would have been unnoticed by 
the Israelites, had not (ind caused the well which 
accompanied them to throw up portions of the 
corpses. Then it was that all Israel sang the Song 
of the Well (Num. xxi. 17 tt .*<//.). In commemora- 
tion of this miracle the Rabbis decided that a special 
bellcdiciieii be uttered Upon Seeing the Al'lion (Ber. 
-54*' it ***/.: Num. R. xix. 25 ; Tan., Hukkat., xx.). 

. 1 . sn. E. 

ARNSTADT: Capital of tlie(b rman principality' 
of Schwar/.biirg-Soiidcrshaiiseii. on the River Gera. 
In 1*201 (Aug. 5 and 7) there were outbreaks here 
against the Jews, in which the were slain (the learned 
R. Sliablw-thai ben Samuel; Joseph and Kasser, sons 
of R. Jcliicl bar Hakim : R. David Cohen, of Maynice ; 
and the ln>y Elie/er. son of R. Siuison, of France). 
In Fell.. 1:»4(*. the Black Death raged in the town. 
In 1441 the Jews were expelled from the town. In 
; 1 4(5(5 another expulsion took place. ** because they 
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[tile Jews] \v « >i) 1< i not lu* hnpl i/.cd. 1 11 1V21 Jews 
an* still mentioned as «1 w«-llinir there, and as pos- 
sessing a synagogue, which occupied tin* site later 
covered by the Part holomew Cloister. Theirccinetery 
in the Ichlerhanse.r -st rasse is also mentioned. In the 
seventeenth century there were no Jews in Anisladt. 
t h « >11 nil in the nineteenth century a congregation was 
again formed there. In l D* Ml. in a population of about 
1 4. otto, there Were if? Jews. 

in it i.m x • k.\ )*n v : An mins. Ihtjestni -nr fhsrh. tier .J utle u. 

gsT, Nn. (WO. ; Salfel'I. />fis Mini ill tthujimn firs X iirttl" ty r 

Mi nuil'hiirln >•, -pp. I*!*, Ita, 2-Yi, 2»IS. 274, 2S4. 

«;. A. F. 

ARNSTEIN, BENEDIKT DAVID : Austrian 

plavwright. grandson of the famous Vienna banker 
Adam Isaac von A rust fin ; born in Vienna Oct. 15. 
1?«m; (lied there in 1N-I0. In J7NJ he entered his 
irrand fa ther's banking-house, but left in ITsti to 
undertake a series of travels which enabled him to 
make the acquaintance of many distinguished wri- 
ters of his time. From association with A linger and 
Lit-hel 1 1 « * learned to appreciate t he (Jrcek ami Homan 
classics. Nidi men as Keizer, rsclirry vniroi, i\«»uc«— 

hue. Ilatschky, and Zeon exercised a powerful intlu- 
eiice upon him. He published: “Fine Judisclte 
Faniilicnsecnc.’’ 17JSJ; ** Dnunat is< lie Versuelie,” 
177s'; - pie Kleinodicn.*’ drama, I7W>; " Die Maske." 
comedy. 1 71 Mi ; “Die Pliegetnchter,'’ drama, 171IS; 
*’ I >as Billet comedy, 1N0U; ** I\«s Geschenk," h s W. 

Ill iti.toi iHA 1*11 Y : AV nrxtmeli. Biniirtiiihischett her it; tut thr 

t h .sit n't ichisch-t' nt/tirisvlirn Mmunt hit ; Fr. CiraelTer. 

Kit hit Wiener ii. 1S4"»; ( h stern iehbrhe ,V»i- 

th>Htili iu')iUt>)}titih\, i. 12:1. 

S. 

ARNSTEIN, FANNY (VOGELE) VON : A 

leader of society in Vienna; born in Berlin Sep- 
tember ‘JO, 17a7 : died near Vienna June N. ISIS. 
Daniel Itzig, the wealthy and generous banker, 
and head of the Jewish community of Berlin, 
was her father. She was one of a family of nine 
dan.Lrhtersnnd four sons. Itzig beinga man of cult ure, 
and surrounded by an attractive family, his house 
became a social center. Close relation existed with 
tin? Mendelssohn circle, even before Fanny's brother- 
in-law David Friedkinder came to Berlin, and two of 
Mendelssohn's sons married members of her family. 
Ilenriet te Her/., Bahel. Dorothea, and Henriette 
.Mt'tidelssohii, Marianne Meyer, anil the other repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish salon period were her inti- 
mate friends. On her early marriage with the 
banker Nathan Adam von Anislcin she carried the 
social inlbiences of Berlin, as molded by Frederick 
the Great. to the Vienna of Joseph II. To wide read- 
ing and unusual linguist ie at tainmeiilsshe joined an 
attractive exterior, tact, grace, and distinguished 
hearing, and. above all, extraordinary kindness of 
heart. The Von Anislcin mansion at Vienna and her 
villas at Sehbnbrmm and Baden were daily thronged 
with guests ; and her easy hospitality, of which Halid 
writes in her letters, embraced alike the prosperous 
and the poor. Her benefactions, privntcand public-, 
were endless; she was especially active in ameliora- 
ting the destitution that followed the disasters of 
l sn< J- Ladies of rank united to care for the need v; 
and, though a Jewess and of the inferior nobilit v. she 
was invited to join them on account of her executive 
ability and sagacity. When the same association 


founded a hospital nt Baden, near Vienna, she col- 
lected 7,000 florins among her coreligionists; and in 
1SI3 she sent supplies to Halid, then engaged in 
rdief-work at Prague. Love* of her adopted couti- 
trv filled her soul; and the opinion she bad con- 



Fanny von A rust An. 

(Fmn Kohui, “ <;«•* hirhl** i1«t lV»it.s.h*-n Jinli-n.") 

ceived of Napoleon and the French, on her visit to 
Paris during the Consulate, did not tend to lessen 
Imt almost personal grief over Austrian and Prus- 
sian reverses. Tin* Frenchmen who fredy gathered 
round her wen* never left ind/mbt as to her feelings. 
On tlie other hand, the German victories of 1313-14 
gave her the. keenest delight ; and the Vienna Con- 
gress saw her at t ho zenith of social success. Her 
salon was frequented by the celebrities assembled at 
the capital — Wellington, Talleyrand, Harden berg. 
Capo clTstrias, Varnbagcn von Ense, his wife, the 
Sddegds, Justinus Kerner, Karhlitic Pichler, and 
Zacharias Werner. For over a generation she exer- 
cised an iiitlnenee upon Austrian art and literature. 
She was one of the founders of the Gesdlschaft der 
Musikfretinde. Only one shadow fell upon her life. 
During her widowhood her beauty attracted admirer* 
and suitors, whom she successfully kept at ;» distance. 
Prince Karl von Lichtenstein was particularly assid- 
uous in bis attentions. A rival, Freiherr von Weiehs, 
ascribing his own lack of success to Frau von Am- 
stein’s preference for Lichtenstein, challenged and 
killed him. Though the tirst. families of Vienna 
were concerned, Frau von Arnstein was wholly ex- 
onerated, and continued to enjoy her popularity. 
Despite the distractions of society, she was a devoted 
mother to her only daughter. Henrietta. Baroness 
Pereira- A rnstein, who inherited her intellec t, grace, 
beauty, and goodness. 

nun.ioiiitAiMiY : Vamliagen von F.nse. .1 u.<tinr,ViUe Srhriftw* 
xvii..»2s 'IN urxtiaeti. Bitttjra fthiseins I.i .rU.'nn th * Knit* r- 
tlnnus Ut stern ieh. Vienna. 17.'i0 ISTill ; M. Kavserlitur. IHr. 
JUtlisrhrn hTitnen , IS 71). pp. 22U22>«; A.di* la Kanlc, 

Stum uirs tin t'nmjrcx tie Vininr. ISM. j. Fr. Ilraffrr. 
Khun Winter Mnimirrii , i. 24 tit. 247; ihste rrrichi*ehr. 
.X at iinnil Kuc)ihlt»i>t'hlit\ i. 121 ; h is. IKY4. p. r»I ; Whiter fiir 
Mitsih. Theater , unit Kuust, puMisheU hy L. A. 1 k>x 

Oil. i. No. «|. 

s IL S. 

ARNSTEIN, NATHAN ADAM VON. See 

Aknstkix, Fax NY vox. 
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AROER: A name probably iih Tiniiiir ** hushes of 
d waif juniper" ( Lairarde*. “Sein." i. 30 j. which is 
:ipp!i<-d in the Old T«st:mn-nt to thtvc distinct lne-;d- 
itir<. 

1. “ Ani'T, which is on tin* e-dire* of i li«* valley nf 
A rii'»ii ” ( I >« 1 1 1 . ii. :»•». It. \\). L probably n*pr«-<e*nte*d 
by i In* pivM-ui ruins of Arair on the north hank of 
tin- Anion ravine, about eleven miles from tin* luoiil it 
of the ri ver (Tristram. "Monb.” pp. TJU-loli. The 
city was still standing: in the time of Kiisehins. This 
place was usually ilesri'iheil by it s sit Hat i«»n. in order ; 
to distinguish it from other localities of I he same ■ 
name ( 1 )- ni. hi. p*. iv. js : J ( »di. \ ii. 2. xiii. IL Judges . 
\i. *.’«»; 11 Sam. ui. It appears first as havinir ; 

been captured by t lie A rnorile kiny Sihoii from Moah j 

(i-oiiipnre Nmn. \\i. It should he noted that in j 

the Me-ha inscription. 1. •’<»-. it is mentioned as having | 
been built by i lie Moabites. After Israel's attack 
on the Anmrites. it was assigned as part of the terri- 
tory of the tribe of Keithen. \vln»se southern frontier 
it marked. This is the city mentioned in Num. 
\v\ii. I»l. with tin* southern towns, as having been I 
built by t hi* eliildren of Cu<l licf.nv the distribution 
of the land. When Iia/.aet and tiis isyrfans look 
from Israel the territory across the .Iordan. Aroer is 
driven as its southern limit (II Kin«rs \. ;*»:!>. It is 
clear, from .hr. xlviii. lit. that tin- Moabites ulti- 
mately recovered it front the Israelites. 

2. A city in the territory of the tribe of Judah 

(I Nun. \\\. and probably Josh. xv. It has 

Inin identified with the mins of ‘Ar’ara. I went v 
miles south of Hebron and t wa ive miles . southeast 
from IJccr shcha. David scut to the elders of this, 
city a share of the booty taken from the Anialekites 
who had attacked Ziklair (1 Sam. xxx. *JS). 

3. A town cast of Uahhai h- Anmion (Josh. xiii. 2/>) 
in the territory of the tribe of (had. oriirinallv an 
Ammonite city (Judiros xi. :i:b. Ii has not yet been 
identified. According to Jctoiuc (“O nomasticoii Sa- 
crum.'* !M>. .V. it was on a mountain, twenty Unman 
miles north of Jerusalem. 

The ivndinif "the cities of Aroer an* forsaken " (Isa. 
xvii. v?) is probably iueorreet. as it presents main* 
tieo^rapliic-al ilillieiilties, neetin imr ns il does in eon- 
iieelinn w it h “the burden of Damascus/* While it is 
possible- that there may have been another Aroer 
near Damascus, it is more* likely that the passage 
should he rendered “the cities tin n»f shall he* for- 
saken." Thise-meiidation. proposed by* Lairnrde*. has 
ke en i jiiite generally accepted by nioeieTil scholars. 

Tin- t »e‘tit ile name* from Aroer is Amerilc(I Cliron 
xi. -14). . 

*’• *1K. J. I). I*. 

ARON HA-KODESH : Hebrew name for the 
Ark in the sy nairoirin*. See* Ann ok thi: Law. 

ARON, ARNAUD : ('hie*! rabbi of Slrasbnnr, I 
Alsace; horn Marc h 11. ISOT. in Sul/, unterni Walde, 
Alsace, and died April J. lsjio. Destined fora rab- 
binical career, he he**ran his Talmudic studies at ail 
early a ire at Hairouiu ami continued them at Frank - 
b»rt on the* Main. In ls:*,u he* be*e*ame* rabbi of the ! 
small eoninnmity of lichen In ini in Fppe-r Alsace; ; 
and 1 lie* more* important Jewish community of Siras- j 
kur*: called him to he its spiritual lie-nil in As j 

lie- was under thirty, tin* a ire pivserih«-el bv law. he | 


nipiir.d a special dispensation to qualify for the* 
oilie-i*. In Stmsbnrir Aron acipiircd the* reputation 
of an eloquent and inspiring preacher and a Zeal- 
ous eoinmimal worke-r. He* assiste-el in founding the 
School of* Arts and 
Trade*. sand took ac tive* 
interest in other useful 
instil nt ions. In l s *V» 

In* e*oiivi ii«*el an asse*in- 
hly of 1 he rahhis of the 
ib-pa it inc ut of the 
Lower Uhine for the* 
consideration of rediir- 

iolis Iplevtions. 

A rou is the author 
of a de votional work 
which enjoys ere -at 
po ji u la ri t y a nn>n *r 
Fre-neh Israelites. This 
is “ Pric'-ivs d un (’eeiir 
Israelite." a collection of pRiyeTs. partly original and 
part ly drawn from Hihlieal and ot he r Je-wish soure-i-s. 
In This work he* had t he* assistance- of Eniie-ry. Arn- 

iUIll Ar«»U tin; uullior «»f tin- cali-c-hism f*.. r 

eoiiliruiatiou as prescribed by the Consistory of Lowe-r 
Alstee. In lsuii the* Fre-neh ^ove-rnnie-nt acknowl- 
edged his s«-rvie-e-s by appoint iiiif him il ICniirli! of 
the Leiiion of Honor. In ls7<l. while Strashurir was 
besie-ireeL it was he*. together with the* archhishe.p. 
who raised the- white* flair «>u the* cathedral. Snhse- 
ejllellt I V lie* was de-eoiated b\* the* (Jcnnail elllpcTol*. 

S. * I. P>. 



A i lia mt An in. 


ARON, EMIL: Herman pltysiciau; born at 
Stettin. Pomerania. March pj. ls‘<»4. He received 
his education at the* Wcrdcrschc Gymnasium at Ihr- 
1 in. and the* universities ed' Berlin. Shmidt. and Hcid- 
elhcrsr. he-intr graduated from the* last -mentioned 
with t he deirree- of ductorof medicine* in isss. After 
a tour to Vienna. Paris, and Loudon, Aron in lsstto 
established himse lf as a physician in Berlin. He* 
was assistant physician hi the* Jewish Hospital in 
that city from isf)f to becoming spe-cialist in 

laryniroliijry. Aron has be*e*n a contributor to the 
" Berliner Klinisehe Wochcnschrift ” (“Ztir Kasitistik 
d<*r Ilalsrippeai,” lNllO.etc.). Virchow’s “ Archiv fur 
Pat hohurische Anatomic uml Physic »lo_jfie* und fiir 
Klinische* Medixin" (“ Fehe-rdie* Eiiiwirkuug Yerdich- 
tete r lin'd Ve*rdihii!te*r Lnft auf den Inlnttraeliealeii 
Dnie k beim Me-nse hen/’ 1S«J*2. e tc.), “ Deutselu* Mcd- 
izinise-he \\ oehense-hrift ” (“Znr He*handlunir des 
Plll•lllllothorax/ , etc.), and other medical 

journals. 

lUiti.ioc;t:.\t>tiY : Wreite*, I'his f » fist Ujc ] ini in* s.v., Iti-rlfn. 

IMIS. 

s * F. T. II. 

ARON, HENRY: Fre-neh publicist : born in 
Paris. Nov. 11. ispj ; ‘die-d then* Nov. 1J, He* 

was a pupil of the* fccolc Xonuale* andolitatmda 
te-Ilowship there* in l-^ha. l»nt soon irave tij> te*acliimr 
to join the* stair of the? “Journal ele*s Dchats/' and 
aDo e-ollahomte-d in the “ Revue* Politique et Litte- 
rahv." Amu afterward became* secretary of the ** Ue- 
a tic eh*s Deux Mondes. ” In 1S70 ht* was entrusted 
by hrnesi Pie*areL minister of the* interior, with the 
matin irenieiii of the* “Journal Oflieiel” and of the* 
“Bulletin Franeais.” hut on the resignation of the 
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ministry lie relinquished }iis charge. which lit- re- 
Miinnl u {><>11 tin* reeled i<>n of a Republican majority. 
0 , J I f 1S77. 1 1«* was decorated with the Legion 

<>i Honor .Ian. 00. 1S7H. but resigned again when 
the *• .loiirnal ” came under state control. on Jan. 

1 issi. Jle n -entered the ‘'Journal des Debuts” as 
art critic. Though n<>t a Hebraist, he breanie. in 
lssn. one of the founders of the " Revue des Eludes 
Juries. *’ 

s. J. W. 

ARONIUS, JULIUS: German historian; born 
I' r l i. .“>. I s<; I, at Kastciihurg. Germany; died June 
•Jli. After completing tin- gy niiiasiuni c<»un*, 

he entered th<- University of Berlin, where lie stud- 
ied history, philology, and later went to the Uni- 
versity of Kbnigsberg. He was graduated from the 
latter as Eli. I), in iss:j t on whieh occasion In- wrote 
a thesis. "Sllldieli fiber die A ltel'en Allgels;iolisiseheii 
I rkunden." Aronius became inst motor at the Ber- 
lin Ik-algviniiusium. at the same time devoting hiin- 
self to the study of Jewish history. Entrusted bv 
tin- Historische ('oiiimissiou with a preparation of a 
history of the Jews in Germany during the Middle 
Ages. Ik* began the work, under the title " Reges- 
tcu znr Gesehiehte der Juden in Deutschland “ (Ber- 
lin. lS!»:b. This work gives in chronological order, 
under each date, an abstract of every entry in the 
medieval chronicles and documents relating to t lie 
Jews of Germany. Its publication was interrupted 
by tin* death of Aronius, and was completed by 
Saalfcld. 

I. 15k. * 

ARONS, LEO: German physicist and Social- 
ist. Though privat docent at the University of Ber- 
lin In- took part in the Socialist movement, and was 
in consequence suspended from his office by tile 
minister of education. Iiosse, April, 1SSI9. Being 
wealthy, lie spent in 1 *.“» large sums of money to 
advance the interests of his party. In 1*97 lie car- 
ried a resolution at the Socialist convention of Ham- 
burg. in virtue of which the Socialists would no 
longer abstain from voting at the elections fur the 
Prussian Diet. 

Arons* scientific works belong to the field of theo- 
retic as well as of experimental physics, with espe- 
cial reference to electricity. Among the many 
works published by him may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: "Bestimmung der Yerdet ‘solicit ('nnstaute 
im Absolut on Masse,” in *'Annalen der Plivsik und 
Uhcmie.” new series, 1SS5, \iv. 1 G 1 ; “ Intorferenz- 
st rei fell im Spectrum." t\ p. ** Verduimuiigs- 
wsinne und AVarmekap.a itat von Salzldsiingen," ih. 
XXV. JUS; "Methodr /111* MeSSUllg der Elektloino- 
torischcii Gegelikruft im Elektriseheli Liehtbogeii. 7 * 
ih. x.xx. 95: " Ueber deii Elektriseheli Kiickstand, ’* 
ih. xx.xv. 291: " Bcohachtungcn an Elektriseh Pola- 
risirteu Platinspiegeln.” ///. xli. 473: ” Ein Elekt m- 
lytiseher A crsucli. 7 ih : xlv. 3*3: " Eiii Demonstra- 
tionsversueh mit Elektriseheli Sehwingungen. 7 ’ ih. 
j>. *>.>3; "Die Elekt licit fit se< Mistant cn und Optisehen 
Brcchungsc.x pollen ten in Salzcn.” ih. liii. 95; “ Elek- 
Jrisehe Liehthogeii. 77 ih. 1 vii. 18.1; ** Polarisations 
Erselieinungeii in Duimen Metallnienibranen.” ih. 

I vii. 2<>1 ; " Versuehe fiber Elekt roly tisolio Polarisa- 
* 7 in ” Verhandliingeii der Physikaliseheii Gcsell- 


schaft zil Berlin. 7 * xi. 0: " Ucbcr einen Qmcksilber- 
Lichtbogen,” ih. p. 0. 

UuiLiooKAl'ii V : hi, : \itlinu . lM»7-l>S. 1 >. IS; 1SDS !H.». p. 422. 

1. Bi:u. 

- ARONSON, RUDOLPH: Unm poser and the- 
atrical manager: burn in New 'N ork, Aprils, 18»>0. 
He early manifested talent fur music, and after bis 
graduation from the New A erk high school was sent 
to the Vienna Conservatory. . Alter completing his 
course there. In* entered tin* Paris Conservatoire, de- 
voting himself to a careful study of the French 
composers. He had a strung predilection for the 
lyrical genre, ami it was tin* popular rather than the 
classic eoinposit ions that lie strove to master ill re 
gard to style and method. 

Returning to America. Aronson first came pronn 
neatly before the public as tin* director of fashion- 
able concerts in Madison Square Garden. New York; 
and such was the success of these concerts that 
lie built a concert hall at Forty first street and 
Broadway, opened .May 27, ■ 1SS0. In connection 
with this enterprise, the now popular “ roof -garden ” 
was first introduced as a summer feature, 

lie subsequently secured capital fora theater to 
he devoted solely to the elaborate performance of 
light operas — the Casino, a fine specimen of Moor- 
ish architecture, opened Oct. 22, 1S82, which was 
the first permanent home of light opera in America. 

Aronson lias composed over 150 dances, marches, 
and various other orchestral pieces, many of which 
have been successfully performed by Gilmore, 
Cappu, Eduard Strauss, Theodore Thomas, and 
other prominent orchestral leaders. 

Uim.ioeii.vi’ii v : Dramatic Mirror. New York: Boston Times, 

Kct>. lV>. lsss; jvrir I‘m/7,- Jit' rah f * May 2S, lSSO ; IHn/d Who 

in America, l'.Wl. 

A. J. So. 

ARONSSOHN, JACOB EZEKIEL: German 
physician and medical writer; horn in 1774; died 
June 12, 1807: obtained Ills degree of M.I). in 1800; 
and subsequently became teacher at t lie Berlin 
University. Of his various publications may be 
mentioned: (1) “Mediciuischc Gescli. der Fran z 5- 
sisehen Armcc in St. Domingo im Jahre 1803, oder 
Ueber das Gelhc Kicbeiv' Berlin, 1805 (translation of 
a French work by N. P. Gilbert, treating of the yel- 
low fever): (2) " Die Kunst des Zalmar/tes odor Yoil- 
staudiger Theoretischer und Praktischer Unterrieht 
fiber derail den Zalmcn Vorkonnnenden (‘hirurgi.schen 
Operatioiien. die Einset/.ung Ki'mstlichcr Zalme, Ob- 
duratoren mid Kiinstlicher Gauinen” (translated from 
the Freueli by L. Laforgue, with illustrations, Ber- 
lin, 1K0:>); (3) “ Vollstiindige Ahhamllung Aller Vemv 
risehen Kraukln-iteii,” with annotations by F. AY. 
AN olf, Jr., Berlin. 1808; (1) "Grhndlichc Ank-itung 
znr Zworkmiissigeii Einriehtung der Apotbeken,' 7 
with illustrations. Berlin, ISO I ; (5) “Die Ixunst das 
Lcbcn des SehoiH'ii Geschlcchts zu Wrlaiigeru,” 
with illustrations. Beilin, 1*04: g<l ( >d., 1807; ((J) 
“ Bceht fertigung der Selmtzblattern, oder Kuhpoc- 
keninipfung.” Berlin, isoi ; (7) " Toiletteiikunst- 
Kecepte. 04 AYohlfcile. Bcwiilirte. nacli Uhcmischen 
und Diatischcn GiTmdsatzeii Abgefasst, znr Befor- 
deruiig und Erhaltung <ler Schbnheit,” Berlin, 1805. 

ltiiu.axii ! aimi Y : F first. Jlihl. ./ml.: .1. s. Mcusel. Das Ueh lirte 

It ufschlawt ini l:*t, i< Jain I, nude rt, xiii. 0O; A. C. I\ Califs- 
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s<*M. Mi <li 2 tn <■'> }(• .« Srhritfyti Ih r-Li .rimn *U rJtizt /„. f« n- 
II .1* rzh . IVamhft rzh , etr., !*:{<>, j. 


F. T. II. 

ARONSSOHN, JACQ.IJES LEON : (icrinan 
phy.-ir in n : !i..ni at Metz May 2. 17‘Ki; died :i t 
Stra-hurg Spt. s. isr.i. Hj s father. .lae.pies Arons- 
snlnj c » H* •* 1 l s lo. practiced medicine at the garrison 
of l*..ii! :*i Muii«i,h. Armi^sohn went to Strasbnrg 
in in mat rinilatc at the Factilie dr Medeeine. 

Hi* t unk his degree n> doetor in lsi<i; I irrai in* assist- 
ant Mirio-nn ai i In* municipal hospital in and 

resigned this p<»>itinii two years biter to « r*, to Kujr. 
land to finish hi- <t tidies In London In* made the 
acifiiaintaiirc of sunn* uf tin* most prominent phvsi- 
eians and surgeons. as. for instance. Astley Cooper, 
Law I'etiei* 1 5 r< »d i< *. and lyiTell. Alter his return Jo 
Frame In* e-mbli-hed himself as a phvsieian at 
Sf rashurif ; and during his twenty live years of prar- 
fise In* was regarded as one of the most ellieient of 
doctors. In ls:*,s suffering from a chronic irritation 
of the larynx. In* went to Italy to seek a milder di- 
tnatc. At Pi-a In* was requested by the French 
ambassador to take part in tin* autopsy on the bodv 
of the daughter of Kim: Louis Philippe. Scared v 
had this work been .finished, when he was sum- 
moned to Florence by the widow of Kin . it Murat. 

Dm im: 1^*»L while tin* cholera raged in France, 
Aronssohn was requested to organize one of the 
provisory ho>pita!s. Later he was appointed a 
member of the Central Sanitary Commission; of the 
hoard of health ; of tin* eonnnii tee of primarv instme- 
tion; of the commission for the inspection of tin* 
asylum at Stephaiisfeld: and physician to the East- 
‘•in Kail way Company. Front LSI!! he was presi- 
d. nt .d' theSorieted.* M^deeine de Strasbourg and 
a member of several fron h and foreign scientific 
societies. The Legion of Honor was lies! owed on 
him 1,1 ,s:|1 L *-d the same time he was appointed as- 
sistant physician to the kin-, which for him was 
merely a tide. It brought him in contact, however, 
w ith the royal family and the eminent men of that 
eporh As early as is*j:j he was authorized bv the 
Koval Council of Public Instruction to establish a 
course of surgical instruction. He took an active 
part m the foundation of the institution for the ex- 
amination of fellowship: and when Professor Lob - 
stem died Aronssohn remained in charge of the med- 
ical clinic for six months. 

V'.T* ' l'" '■’•"l'K-nt : Ills lectures ivsmi- 

bled his conversation : they were informal talks at- 
Im. ln,.. am! so i>re<eiite,| Hint iljev liel.l rli<< alien- 
tioil of the pupils. 


Il.c ir.h f lie suffered at the death of an adopted 
i. Hie si vi-n- illi— s ,,f |, i s licluvi'd daiiirliti r, mid 

’ 'y ! ! ’’K'X-Iu »n the heart-fnil- 

me tlint i nd.-d liix useful lif<- 


Aiiinssnliri i< Hi,, nmli, a- ,,f: 

-y sTnim urs l>« v, 1. , Vs, la, is Xcrfs." i„au 

"nd.JisM.rlnti,,,,. I.S-J2; “ A,, prn-ie/ les l>r„mvs 1, 
rents du lime, —lie.- 1S:!C >; " Mem., ires el Ol.serv 
nuns de Medeeme ,.| ,|e ( liirureie IVaii.pics " • | 
Mem, , lie: -I. |,M, ,|,. s V( .,. s ll;lns j,, s y . 

en..,,,", ; * and jM Mem., ires: 
h 1 II, SI, me „es II, rides": " Telnims “ ; •• F.otj, 
( .nudes des I erelhuitlijjie duns les Endures 
l "H'l'Ie Kelldu de In Clmi.pie Meilicale de In Fa 


idle": “ I/Intnidnetion an Traite snr les Faux 
Mini-rules du Dndie de Nassau n (translates! from 
Kanlai: “ I/Inilammation et les Scrofules.” 

Besides these works Aronssohn wrote a number of 
reports for different societies ami committees of 
w hich he was a member; for instance, “ Projet de 
Loi d Organisation Mcdicahv* 

^mioCHArnv : fiazitt, MS, Ut ah- ,U Strnshuimj. Inc*, pp. 
* ' A. 


I ARONSTEIN, L. : German chemist ; horn Mav 
| -*>. I s ! 1- : ‘t 'relate. Westphalia; graduated from the 
! I niversity of (Ibttin-eii in lSht with tin* de-ree of 
Ph.D. I wo years later he heeame assistant in the 
physical department of the University of Leyden, 
Holland, and in ISUT acc epted Hie post of direeior 
:it the high seiioo] (///<//#/>* /,V/;* V , wh >*U ) of Breda. 
Brabant, where be also taught the natural sciences. 
In is?«> Aronstein was appointed professor of cJiem- 
istry at the Koval Military Academy of Breda, and 
in ISJ4 was offered a similar appointment in the 
Koyal Pol yteelinie School. Delft. He accepted the 
invitation, and has continued to occupy the position 
ever since. His papers, which arc of a distinctly 
I technical character, have appeared on the pages of 
Liebig’s - Aniialeii der rhemie.*’ publisliwl ii^Leip- 
sicand Heidelberg; in the “ Beriehte der Deutsehen 
(’heiniseheii (.esellshafty’ the “ Kccucil des Travaux 
rhinihiues des Pays-Bas.'H tc. Brief notices and re- 
view's of Aronstein’s eontrilmtions tochctuistrv inav 
be found in the M Juhrcshcrichf fiber die Fortschritte 
der rheniie. M edited by F. Fittica, Brunswick. 


ltiiu.ioi;iuriiY : PuLV«*intortT. 
Ifrunhrfirtt rhtich, l.eijisir, 1st IS, 


U imjr<n ,h isrh -L it era ri>rh i s 


A. S.C. 


. » ' 1” ii u.iim- Afji- 

stein) : tlennan school-teacher and author; born 
Dee. 4. 1 s0*2. at Ilalver, province of Westphalia 
I ntssia. Aronstein n*eeived his education at the 
gymnasium in Soest. the universities of Berlin and 
Bonn, and the Academy of Munster, whence lie was 
graduated as doctor of philosophy. After bavin- 
taught at different schools in England and German v! 
heat present (l‘)(L>) holds the position of Oberlehrer 
at the Progyninasinm at Myslowitz, province of 
Mlesia. Prussia. He has been a contributor to sev- 
eral well known German magazim-sand newspapers; 
/•/A. ** Xe,ie Deutsche Kundsehau," “Anglia" (“Ben 
.loiisoil s Thcorie der Lustsj>ieh\" 1S«H; “Dickens- 
Nudien * isiMi). " Englisehe Studieii v Joint 3Iars- 
bn ns Drama! iker.” JSJM; “Die Kut wieklmi- der 
Lokal vorwalt nng in En-land." 1SJW) “Nmiere 
Sprarhen " r * England nm die Mittcdes 1-Sten Jahr- 
humlerts.- isttokand has written prim-ipallv upon 
,M,u< ‘ ;,t,0, i ,n Ln-laml. and English history and liter- 
annv. Aronstein's chief independent works are- 

Hichlcriscliv 

• '• : '!" 1 " l> "’ rulwiikluiijr tier Holmnm 

K i., »_"s, l,nl, M m Kiij'lniiil.” ls-JT. II,. ;l l s „ tr . IMS . 
•H<;l fn.ni tl„. Enjrhsl, into Gurmnn Hislio,, AlamU ll 
( i, ijrlitmi > Al',- ,,f Qn,vn Elizulwlh,’’ 1‘JOO 

S P. T. II. 

T^'fh^P/i A <i,y *’, f nor,, " r " %'ia. Hi,- mixluri) 
nil Lilad. thirteen miles northwest of Aleppo, it 
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is mentioned in II Kilims xviii. TJ. xix. 13- J s;1 . \ <). 
xwvi. 11), xxxvii. 1**1; Jcr. xlix. 23. RmmnuiunTarj 
III. fought against il (Schrader. “ Keilin<rlniftli<-h«* 
Bibliothek.” i. 2«W). ami Tiglath pileser III. besieged 
it for two wars and captured it about 740i;.c. ( ih. i. 
213, and Isa. x. 0). 

J - - 111 - G. A. B. 

ARPHAXAD According to Gen. x. 

~ 1 : '>• and 1 ( limn. i. 17. l\ ,*he son 

of Shriii. B< M-liart s identification (" Phaleg.” ii. \ > f ,f 
this name with the Arrapaehitis of tin- (lin ks, an 
A niirniaii region. north of Assyria, ad jaceiit to the 
Gn at or l' j »i m r Zali riwr. has long prevailed. Tin* 
Arrnpaehit is. how ever, did not belong T« > t lie Semitic 
world; and it wniiM hr difficult to account for tin* 
olniH'iit " shad ( wry improbably explained as an 
Armenian element, *• -shat,*’ by Lagarde. " Svni.” i. 
•M). Still more improbable is tin* Kurdish Alhair. 
Delit/.seh's (“ Paradies,*’ 2.*W») explanation from the 
Assyrian "urbakishshati ” (the four quarters of the 
world), has not been confirmed. More recent Iv, the 
view* of Miehaelis. anticipated by Josephus (" Ant.” 
i. G. £4), that Arpakshad contains the name of the 
Kasdim or Chaldeans, has become predominant. The 
explanations of Gesenius. et«-., " houndarv [~ Arp”] of 
Chaldea” (/w.vW); of Choyne, "Arpakii ” and " kc- 
sliad. M written together by mistake r Kxpositor,” 
1^1)7, p. Mo), etc., are now superseded bv tbe observa- 
tion of Iloinniel (- Ancient Hebrew Traditions.” *21)4) 
that Arpakshad is the same as’* Cr of the Chaldeans " 

( fWv/W/w ). Both names agree in the consonants 
except one, and also in meaning, as Arpakshad is the 
father of Shelah. grandfather of KM r and ancestor of 
Imah, Xahor. and Abraham, who came from Cr 
(Gen. xi. 12). The inserted “p~of Arpakshad has so 
tar not been explained— Iloinniel has recourse even to 
hgyplian— but it is doubtless due to some graphic 

kinir uf the Melons tit Kcbahttm. is mentioned <•«,„. 
<|IH IV.I I iv Xeliuchiidii.z.ziir II. of Assyria and pul 
l" d.alli. Tin- name I, as clearly I, e'en hot rowed 
Iroin <,eii. x. bv tin* writer. 

" t - ' W. M. M. 

ARRAGEL, MOSES: Spanish railin'; llour- 
isl'.-.l III tli.- first lull f of the liftcenth century at 
-Ma.pm.la anil Cua.Ialfnjara. Castile. The name is 
the Arabic iil-l!ij,il (Sleinsehiiei.ler. “Jew, Ouart 
fiev. ' xi. (il.ll; nccnrdiii— to II. Per.-Mhoiir- (-.I,,,,,! 
mil (l.s Savants." November. 1KUS), it j s ' derived 

ll'otn tlm Hebrew “ liaRi-il ’’ (Il Xpert) 

When in 1432 Don Luis ,|e Ruzana,,. -nutd mas- 
ler of the Order of Calatrava. was preparing j„ 

, d” "P"" 111.' .Moors, he seems to 

lane sutTcred a clian-c of heart; and. tired of the 

;; lns :'; «'f n-a.lii.ff rontatices of 
tt"' trVY " 11 1 " f a -.»'d translation of 

e L i S| ’:": sh ' " i " 1 H-ntary thereon. 

asked Hahl it .Moses Arra-cl to undertake this 

vi't'oi 'r t- 1 ' ,' U ' i,St ,h " rM,i the in- 

Mtat ion. feel, lit* Iiow impossible it was for a Jew to 

translate, or comment upon, the liiblc in a manner 
-. satisfy il Catholic Do,, Luis, however, insisted; 
i p .' !,s . s, - n " <1 C' a >' Arias ,le Kneiena. eustos of 
* isenus 111 Inledf*. In uuike known to Moses 


, particular wishes in regard to the matter. The 
translation of the Old Testament in the Castilian 
I:i iiLT»i;iyre is one of several which were 
Translates made at this time; and tin* eoopeni- 
the Old lion of the Jewish rabbi with Catho- 
Testament. lie dignitaries in its production js one 
ol the signs of the enmparative relig- 
j ions tolerance then prevailing in Castile. 

It took A rrairel many years to finish this work. 
When completed (June 2. 1430) it was presented 
by him with much ceremony to Don Luis in Toledo, 
in the presence of a concourse of prominent and 
learned men. The head of the order of St. Francis, 
replying to the presentation address, expressed him- 
self as follows: “Rest assured that if, please God, 
tin intciioi ol tbe Bibb* as regards its substance is 
equal to its exterior, it will be the most beautiful 
r iiaons work to be found in inaiiv a 


ami 


kingdom. *’ These and other details are found pre- 
fixed to tbe translation, aeeom pauy ing which is the 
whole correspondence bet ween Don Luisde Guzman 
and Moses Arniiiel. LmV letter conunciiccs as fol-. 
lows: "We, Master of Calatrava, scud many saluta- 
tions to you. Baby Moses A t ravel, our vassal in our 
city of Macpieda. Know. () Baby Moses! that we 
desire to possess a Bible with flosses ami comments; 
and we arc told that, you can do tin* work well.” 

It is interesting to notice that this translation into 
old Castilian follows the order of books according to 
t he Hebrew canon. This was the express desire of 
Jerome; and indeed his translation seems to have 
formed, in a measure, tin* basis for this new transla- 
tion, which was made with the help of the Hebrew’ 
original. Wherever the Latin text of Jerome agreed 
with the Hebrew, Moses followed both; where thev 
differed, lie followed the Hebrew exdusivclv. A 
surprising freedom of speech is also shown hv Moses 
in the <* losses that he lias attached to the text He 
does not scruple to differ from the interpretation of 
Ins ow n coreligionists. When he comes in conflict 
with the dogmas of the established church, he says 
plainly ; “This is tin* opinion of the Christians; hut 
tlie Jews hold just the opposite view.” He often 
cites tin* view of the "rand master. Dm, Luis, |,im- 
se f, but never controverts him. He is derided) v 
tat tonal m Ins own views on many points, and does 
not scruple to .Icrlittc ninny expressions tisnirative 
111 .- -hisses are imt simply dry explanations. f„r 
Moses has inserted here and there a number of Jew- 
1 ,u,< s ' ! ""1 proverbs. Tlieautborilieseited 

are numerous. Of elassie authors, we fmd Aristotle 
Lm- ltd I loiema-us and Pliny; of Christian scholars' 
N„„t Lenta, d. Sam. lldef.ms.,, and Nicholas dc 
,a - . His remarks .in (’hrislian theolo-v are drawn 
ftom the “ I iiitad.i solire la Justieia de fa Vida Ks- 
pintiiei .if I),,,, Pedro, areliliishop uf Seville II,. 
mentt.ins by name the Talmud, the .Midrash ( Midtas 

<Uilshi> - Aim, I, an, Alan, 

-7 I v- n ,7 n ' Srn ,l1, (Maimonides). 

t. b, Nte,", (1( . H i „eeh,„a.-> “rabi Jaed" 

ShnWh ,!' r) * “ n ‘ bi 

On .be Whole, this work of Arra-el's shows him 
tobine been a man of vast leant,,,- of Ij,,.,- 
•its last... and of a breadth „f view hardly 



Arrag-el 
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e\ i irrt fil in a Spanish rabbi of that time. According 
in S. IVrpT, Arragi-l used snmc previous attempts 
at t raii-dating the llihle into CaMilian. As st;«-h In* 
la iii*s MS. E^ urial. i.j. •*». :t d« I fur tin* prophets. a 
manuscript nf tin* fifteenth ee::!ury presei ved in the 
Library nf the Academy of Hist«»ry at Madrid. 

The lnaiiuseript of this translat *'*»». called the 
"Bible nf Olivares.*’ is preserved in tin* Palace of 
Liria at Madrid, In-lunging to the duchess of Ber- 
wick and **f A Ilia. It was given in R»2I to Don 
Caspar d*- Guzman, eount of Olivares, l»v Dmi 
A tidies Paehieo. the grand inquisitor, because of 
the M-rvieo ivndeivd by himself and hi> father, the 
aniha-'Sadnr at Rome. It passed hv marriage into 
the pi ***"e — ion of tin* tilth duke nf Alha. Don Fian- 
eiven A 1 vale/ of Toledo. There are ,*ilo folios, the 
text In-in*: ill two eohinins, surrounded hv the 
L r losses, w hich are w ritten in very minute script. 

It -is interesting from another point of view: it is 
tilled with miniatures which make it one of the 
• treasures nf the Casa de Alha. The 
Its illustrations (d.*»4 in number, of winch 
Careful h are full pane), however, have a 
Illustra- pur! ieular Jewish interest; for. in ad- 
tions. < lit ii »?i to the pict iires in it of indubi- 
tably (hristian origin. and enpied from 
other liil.les in the Cathedral lihrarv of Toledo, then- 
are others which have a thoroughly Jewish tinge, 
and on aeeoimt of which the supposition is justified 
that Moses Arragel. if In* did not himself assist in 
the painting. at hast •raw direct ions to the Toledo 
artists who did the work. In one picture- the inte- 
rior of a synagogue is reproduced with the greatest 
care and exactness. Moses is represented as holding 
tin* Law in his hands, the Law being w ritten on a 
iar-e marble plate. The- -front kpi<*ee’ which is here 
reproduced, represents the grand master upon his 
throne, covered with a white mantle upon which is 
>een the red cross of the Order of Calatrava; around 
him are vassals and knights: by his side area Fran- 
eiseau and a Dominican (Friar Arias dc Encinas and 
.loan de Zamora); and in front of him is Kahbi 
M< is-s himself, on his knees, presenting his work to 
his lord and master. The Jew -badge can be plain! v 
1 erognized on his right arm. He is surrounded hv 
the knights of the order; while imniediatelv below 
the thnme a scene is depicted in which the knights 
ale seen feeding. clothing, and otherwise succoring 
the Jews. 


Ill Iti.il n; i:a i-ii v : i».. Wstnr, Wr*rtnh. p. 47 : y t 

• P- A «!<->i'nji!i«iii . »f ilu* iicinusi'i-ipt. i«*«/.-Ui.*r u*iih 

:s:Kr-i v r «Vr > wm i.« »n 

i lit It lr»I 1 It llihl 1,1 l >/,| , „ Jininmn; j„,r n.lhi 

irm.i. l ,1. i 1 Httiluliii jnrn. in u 

111 .! ,0,, ** r . Man-i-liiin M. m.-ikIcx v lVbiv/*. 
f » v " * *11111 "f w.hii-h ariicj** will Ik* 

‘ , 1,1 s ‘ h > > rr * c/om/h- tl tu-lu Ust hritt. >|j»v 11. 

1 . . p. .M»I A rji !a|li*.t :ii‘i‘<<)ii)t lieen Viv**!l l»v 

li«*i — *’i in Hu* Hull, t in , 1 , >■ 4 lUe/i/ni/vs, js'.is. t,r». ^ji 
( jin :i)Mt:n*i «<f whii-li :irii<*]i* ran )w* j?i dtc /»# r Ft * 

\,-!r '• * •• ! ‘*i'J in /**•*»»!. oii.i.xxviii. l. c„ » t ’ 

I an . 11 . N" 1 t it lilt M fit . 1 , hist ,,hrrh,)it.< K.t'iWsfit* } /Mltlrir, 
/ ; ,,M * >b» , !n.l* IM'S p. |I». ami l{.*uss an.! iWtr-r in the 
lynUuv,,rh. t Ht. „■ thr l>i"t, stn nt isch* Th,.,h»jh. ;{,| 

t-iV4-?KJr! p’ -Sli * 0,1,1 * l.rilil .!k 


G. 

ARRAS: Chief city of the department of Das- 
dc- Calais, capital of the ancient Artois. France. 
According tn Cns>. the name of this city appears 
in a very curious Hebrew document (De Uns*j. Ms ' 


i 


No. 2:»». which relates that Robert the Pious, 
king of Fram e (!i!»iS-lfi:tl ). together with liis vass;ils 
and neighboring princes, having decreed the c.\ ter- 
mination of the Jews who refused baptism, a cer- 
tain Jacob b. Jekuthiel went to Rome to invoke for 
his coreligionists tin* protection of the pope. The 
pope M*nt a high dignitary to pul a stop to the per- 
secution. Jacob went from Rome to Lorraine, and 
thence to Flanders, about He died there at 

l‘"*)S 1'-*., Arras), on the banks of a river, probably 
the Searpe. His sous conveyed bis body to Rheims. 

It does in»t follow from tliis text that there was a 
JewDh community at Arras at this time; and the 
identification <.f the He brew word ill question with 
Arras is very problematic. .Tews probable were liv- 
ing at Arras, as in the whole surrounding re irion. in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; but nothing 
whatever is known of their historv. 
imtl.lOUHAI’UY : <ir«*>s. lit iUhl J lltblioi* pp. 71 * t 

I. L. 


ARROWS. See Wi*:.\r<»Ns. 

ARROYO, ISAAC BEN MOSES: Lived in Sa- 
loiiica toward tin* end of the sixteenth century. He 
wrote “Makliil Kolielet ~ (The Preacher Preaching) 
and “Tanhumot EP ((Vinsolaiious of God), jiliilo- 
sophical expositions of Ecclesiastes and the Penta- 
teuch (Sulonica. lot)?, loTJ). 

<; * M. L. M. 

ARSACES : Parthian king; according to some 
scholars, tin* >ixth of that name, mentioned in 1 Mace, 
xiv. 2-:?. as having cut nipped Demetrius, who had 
rebelled against him. Demetrius married a daughter 
o f A rsaci -s a nd. ac c ord i 11 g t o J ose pi m s ( ** A 1 1 1 . r x i ii. 0 , 
> 11). died in captivity. He is further mentioned — in 
1 Mace. xv. 22— -in tin* number of kings to whom 
Rome sent the edict which forbade the persecution 
of the Jews. He is also known as Mitbridates I. 

4; - G. B. L. 


AiJlUJNG THE 


AIM V-AXilM X 


BREWS: Material for the formation <»f an opinion 
on the art of the ancient Hebrews is extremely 
scanty, as the vestiges are limited 
to certain sjM-chnens of pottery and 
of the glyptic art, including inci- 
dental references in Hebrew liter- 
ature. touching mainly the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

The potter’s art reverts to the 
earliest days. After their settle- 
ment in Canaan, the Israelites no 
doubt smm learned this art from 
the inhabitants, although for a 
long time thereafter the Pheni- 
cians. who <*arried their earthen- 



%:# 
shekel nf Simon 
Man-aW-us. < Ex- 
act size.) 

(Fr.'in th»* • <>]ln-ti»n ot J. 
IK Ki-ynstriii,) 


wan* to far-off lands, still continued to supply the 

interior of Palestine. Excavations in Jerusalem and 

I ell cl-IIesy (probahly the ancient 
Pottery. Laehish) have yielded a proportion- 
ately rich fund of material, sufficient, 
according to Flinders Peirii*, to trace the historv of 
1 alestmian pottery. Petrie distingiiishesan Ainorite, 
a ! heiucian. and a Jewish period, each having its own 
characteristic style. It is undoubtedly true that the 
ait of pottery among the Hebrews was developed 
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under Phenieian influence. f*»r its furins :irr always 
coarse imitations of Phenician models Tin* ■ *1« li*r 
tin* Is, especially those of Jerusalem. exhibit forms 



Hehrvw I'nlterv. 

(From W irrot, •* liimmy «>1 .!< ruvilrin.”') 

that are in use to-day throughout Palestine and 
Syria. See Pottkky. 

(Jlypties dates hack to remote antiquity. If tra- 
dition assumes that signet -rings were worn hv the 
Patriarchs (Hen. xxxviii. \*). and that the genera- 
lion of the wilderness journey was skilled in engra- 
vin.iT on precious stones, il points at least to Ihe an- 
tiquity of the art. The Hebrews were taught this 
kiiul of engraving hv the ( anaauites. who, in their 
turn, had received it front the Phenicians. Origi- 
nally. this art’ of eu.irra ving came from the East; for 
in the Euphrates district it had been tin* custom 
since remotest lime to attest all the more important 
business transactions by written con- 
Seal- tracts, to which the seals of the parties 
Engraving, interested wcrca’flixcd. The northern 
Syrians and Phenicians no .doubt 
adopted the custom through their frequent inter- 
course with this district ; and. with t he custom, they 
doubtless learned also the a/t of making the seals. 
The devices upon these seals point likewise to their 
Eastern derivation (se«- Pern.t and Chipie/., “Histone 
de 1‘Art dans l‘ Antiipiite,*’ vol. iii\, •• La Phenicie,” 
)>. 2HM. It is. however, always difficult- to decide 
whether any particular seal among those j»reserved 
belonged to the Hebrews or to 
some neighboring nation, unless 
it contain some disi inrtive name. 
Even when the name is indubi- 
tably Jewish, it is always possible 
that it may have been made hv 
Phenicians. The Hebrew and 
Phenieian seals rcscmblccach other 
wry closely in shape, script, and 
ornamentation. As to ornamen- 
tation, there are found devices 
of Phenician origin,, such as the 
palm leaf, garland of poppy -heads or pomegranates, 
winged spheres, etc., and those of Egyptian, such 
as Hat hors insignia, the eye of Osiris, etc. (see the 
illustrations in Hcnzinger.* “ Il. hraisehe Archiiolo- 
gie. pp. ’J.)H < f .< S'<j -. and see article Ska i.s). 



Seal **f Klisbfirib t»a! 
Klishama nil in 
jilSjKT. 

(In th<* Itriti-h Miimiiui.) 


I Of metal work there are no lemains extant. The 
. description of Solomon's T«'iu]>le is the main source 
of information upon this point, tin* notable fact in 
I which is that it was a Tyrian artificer, named Hiram 
(I Kings vii. ]:»> or Iluram Abi, as the chronicler 
calls him (II ('limn. ii. 1J>. who made the necessary 
utensils for the sanctuary. The Jews themselves 
! evidently had not yet mastered the art of enstingin 
bronze or brass, certainly not to the extent necessary 
for this work. The account of the building in 
I Kings vii. aUonls only the merest outlines of the 
, lar ger art- works maim fact n red for its use. such as 
I pillars, tin* brazen sea. portable la vers, or basins. 

' etc. Tile shapes of ih«* smaller utensils, vessels, and 
| vases of gold and silver were undoubtedly molded 
after Phriiieiaii 'models. It was rsp«- 
Metal- cially in the manufacture of such arti- 
, Casting, cles that the Phenicians excelled : and 
j their products ruled the market, par- 

ticularly in Egypt. Even if the Jewish metal- 
workers under Hiram learned enough to make the 
• smaller articles themselves (compare 11 Kings xvi. 
10). t hey still were constructed upon Phenician lines. 
The same is true of the ornaments employed, which 
exhibit the Phenician composite style. Thus, in nd- 
1 dition to native flowers, are found the palm-leaf of 
Assyria, the lotus-Hower of Egypt-, and especially 
pomegranates and coloeynths. Figures of animals, 
so frequently found on Phenician vases, were among 
the decorations of tin* borders of the brazen sen. In 
religious symbolism, likewise, the same Egyptian 
and Jewish forms are found alongside each other: 
the lotus, the eye of Osiris, llathor, and Horns upon 
seal, all of Egyptian origin — the original meaning 



Fragment of a Class Vase, with Representation of the Temple. 

(Fr.-ii, Vifur..i»x. - I»j,ii,.„„ a j rr ,] r ]* Ril, !*•.") 


of these symbols xvas of course* lost to the Syrian 
artists— while tin* most frequent device of Baby- 
lonian origin among i|„. Hebrews was the cherub 
(1 Kings Vi. SI-SS. :«?. :K; vii. see Kiu*n). 

Older than the art of metal casting among the 
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Jews was another species of metalwork — overlay- | 
jug with metal plate. The very ancient Eriion n - i 
cri ved its name no doubt from the fact that ii eon- j 
S jst< <1 of a figure of wood or other material. overlaid 1 
w ith gold or silver foil. The “calves of gold r at i 
Dan ami Beth-el wen* pmhahly only idols tints over- j 
laid, and not entirely nun posed of solid metal 
(1 Kings x ii. 2S). Later accounts of the building of 
tin- Tent j»le specify that tin* walls and doors, and 
even tin* lloor, were overlaid w ith irold leaf. 

The plastic art was the one that had the least 
opportunity for development. Sculpture in stone 
hardly existed at. all among tin* Jews: they pos- 
sessed neither clay idols — tin* “ mazebah ” was al- 
ways a plain stone pillar — nor sarcophagi, which 
latter, in Pheitieia and Egypt. af- 
Sculpture. forded opportunity for art -display: j 
nor are any sculpt tired dreorat ions of j 
their stone houses known. They evidently lacked ! 
during all this period the ability to execute artistic 
work in stone. 

Ivory* and wood-carving, on the other hand, were 
practised by the Jews from ancient times. The 
above mentioned overlaying with metal involved, 
as a necessary condition, that the underlying wood 
had been wrought into proper shape. The old tcra- 
phiin seem to have been of human form, or at least 
to have possessed a human head (I Sam. xix. 1J). 
The cherubim for tin* Holy of Holies were carved 
out of olive-wood. The wood-work of the walls 
and doors of tin* Temple was ornamented with 
carvings (I Kings vi. IS, 21), :r>). Solomon's throne 
of state is mentioned asan important product of the 
carver’s art (in ivory) (I Kin . its x. l*-2<>); hut un- 
fortunately it is not stated whether it was made by 
Jewish or by Plienieian artificers. 

It was the religion of tin* Jews that precluded tin* ! 
full development of the art of sculpture, and so eon- • 
lined it within tin* above-mentioned narrow limits, j 
In the most ancient times, when images were not ' 
proscribed, the technical ability to make them artis- 
tically was lackin'?: and when in later periods this 
artistic skill might have been acquired from others, 
images were forbidden. The persistent fight of the 
Prophets against umpires was waged 
Religion with such success that in the end not 

as an only was any representation of the 

Opponent Deity forbidden, but even the por- 
of the trait urc of living beings in general, 

Plastic man or beast. Such a command as 

Art. that of the Decalogue (Ex. xx. 4; * 

Dent. v. N) would have been impos- 
sible to a nation possessed of such artistic gifts as 
tin* Greeks, and was carried to its ultimate conse- 
quences— as to-day in Islam— only because tin* peo- 
ple lacked artistic inclination, with its creative 
power and formative imagination. 

The same reason, to which is to be added a defect- 
ive sense of color (see Dclitzseh, “Iris, Farbenstu- 
dien mid IJbinieiistiicko,” pp. 413 ft Bcnzinger, 

4 ‘ Hcbr. Arehaologie,” pp. 2<iS et wj.), prevented any 
development of painting. Attempts in this dirce- 
tinn an* found in the earliest times in the custom of 
decorating with colors jars, vases, and articles of j 
similar character. Objects found at Tell el Ilesy ! 
show such attempts of a somewhat rude fashion; 


those found in Jerusalem exhibit them executed in 
a more careful and finished manner. The question. 

of course, still remains whether these 
Painting, lat t <*r < ihjccts are nut i ve product s or im- 
ported articles. In either ease* the 
painting amounts to but a simple form of ornamenta- 
tion by means of colored lines, in which geometrical 
figures predominate, with parallel lines and lines at 



Robinson's Arch, Jerusalem. 
(Kn*m a l>y lioofila.) 


right angle s, zigzag and waving lines, all forming a 
sort of band around the neck or body of the vessel. 
In tin* Old Testament, painting is not mentioned: 
when Ezekiel (xxiii. 14) speaks of u incn portrayed 
upon the wall, the images of the Chaldeans por- 
trayed with vermilion,” it is not painting that is re- 
feircd to, hut probably outline drawings with a col- 
ored pencil, the contours being then filled in with 
color. See CiiKJtrn, Horsi*;, Sanctiauy, Syna- 
oooi ks, Tkmpi.k, Potykuy, Seals. 


ItHti.KMUtAiMiY : HerzfeM. jtirri Vurtn'hjr Uhrr dir KumtlcU 
stiiiiifi n ih r Hrhrih-r uml Aitru Jiniru , ]SU4 ; bliss, Tdl 
'JiH'* 11 ' " uf Mail a ('it irs, Is! 4 ; Permit i«t Oilplez 
n %li f A " vi, : n1 A) t ,i y<»I 1v ; F!hnl«*rs- Petrie, Till d- 
/#♦>//. 1W>1 ; RenziiiKer, 7/r7#iV/isdie ArrhflnUiyir, 1*<4 pp 
LP.l rt Sty ; Nrnvack, Lrhrhuvh dcr Jlrltrilhchai Archii- 
**/**I/ir, 1S14, ]»p. "59 ct scy. 

J - JK - I. Be. 


ART, ATTITUDE OF JUDAISM TO- 
WARD : Art, the working out of the laws of beauty 
in the construction of things, is regarded in the Bible 
as wisdom resulting from divine inspiration (Ex. 
xwi. 1-0. xxxv. ao-35. xxxvi.-l), mid is called in 
tin* Talmud 4 *hokmali” in distinction from 
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nrxt nmn. R. n. 2!»A; simb. wim. 

It is limvrvcr, somewhat incorrect to speak of 
Jewish art. Whether in Biblical or in post-Bihlieal 
times. Jewish workmanship was influenced, if not 
altogether guided. I • v m m-.T< -wish art. Roman ar- 
chitect lire was invoked ill tin* luiiHIililT of Herod's 
Temple just as Pin niYian arcliitrotuiv was in tin* 
construction of those of Solomon and of Zcrubhahcl 
(I Kings vii. Id: E/.ra iii. 7). Plastic art in general 
was di« ouraged by tin* Law; tlio prohihitiou of idols 
in tin- Decalogue < Ex. \\. -1) being in olden times 
applied Y < > all images wln-ihcr they wen* made ob- 
jects of worship nr not i>ce Josephus. “Ant.” xvii. 
I). ^ 2 ; xviii. d. £ 1 : if,. " 15. J.” i. dd. £ 2: ii. 9. £ 2: 

in. >: I). In accordance wiili this view the pious in 
Taltundieal times even avoided gazing at the pie- 
tines engraved on Roman eoias (‘Ah. Zarali 8( )<t ; 
Pes. 101a: Yer. Meg. iii. *2 [Tie]: Ilippolvlns. “Ref- 
ntation of All Heresies.** ix. *21 1. It is possible, how- 
ever. that these li L r nres formed ail exception because 
they were, as a rule, representations of kings or em- 
perors worshiped as gods hv tin* Homans. 

• Rabbinical tradition, however, follows more ra- 
tional rules in interpreting the law . prohibiting 
images. Referring tin* law. Ex. xx. *28. “Ye shall 
not make with me gods of silver, neither shall ye 
make unto you gods of gold.*’ to beings beheld by 
prophet ie vision at tin* throne of Clod, or to nnthro- 
pninorphie visions of (lod himself, tin* Rabbis for- 
bade only tin* fashioning of tin* four figures of Eze- 
kiel as a whole or of any other angelic being, and 
especially the making of human figures, as these 
might be made objects of worship (Mrk.. Yitro. x. ; 
Ab Zarali 42/'. 4d/o. In view, however, of the 
fact that only carved lig tires or statues 
Influence were, as a rule, objects of worship. 

of tin* prohibition was not applied to im- 
Idolatry. ages not projecting rAb. Zaraii -13/q. 

Port rail -painting, therefore, was never 
forbidden by the Law. As a matter of fact, far 
more potent Ilian the Law was the spirit of the 
Jewish faith in putting a cheek on plastic art. In 
the same measure as polytheism, whether Semitic 
or Aryan, greatly aided in developing art as far as 
it endeavored to bring the deity in ever more bean- 
f ii ill torni before the eye of the worshiper, Judaism 
was determined to lift Hod above the realm of tin* 
sensual and corpoieal and to represent Him as Spirit 
only. In particular, the lewdness of the Asiatic 
•worship, which still exerted its evil influence in post- 
exilic times (Isa, lvii. 8 ,t offended the Jewish 
sense of rhastiiy. so that idolatry was termed “to 
go a whoring** (Nnin. xv. 8U; Hosea i. 2. and else- 
where h Nor was the Syrian or the Creco- Roman 
idolatry any purer in the judgment of tin* Rabbis, 
as may be learned lmm ‘Ab. Zarali ii. 1. where it is 
stated that the heathen in Mislmaie times were still 
suspected of sexual intercourse with beasts. They 
saw too often in artistie beauty the means of moral 
depravation, and insisted, therefore, on the mutila- 
tion or destruction of every idol (if,, iv. 8). And 
whatever the Church did during the Middle Ages 
toward developing art. in tin* eyes of Judaism the 
images of Jesus and the Virgin, of the aposilesand 
the saints, presented a relapse into pagan idolatry, 
warning the Jew all the more strongly against the 


cultivation of the plastic arts, since both the making 
I of or t li«* trading with any such images as might be 
| used for the Christian cult was forbidden (Shulhan 
‘Arnk. Ynirli Dr ‘all.. 141. 3). In all probability the 
extensive use made by the Church of symbolic fig- 
ures caused the Ji-w to slum applying them. 

Still, both ecclesiastical and secular art existed to 
some extent among the Jews of the Middle Ages. 
While it was a rule not to decorate the walls of the 
synagogue with figures, lest the devotion of the 
worshiper should be distracted by the sight, the 
doors of the synagogue and the Ark were frequently 
ornamented with representations of 
In animals (among which the lion av:is a 
the Middle favorite subject), occasionally also of 
Ages. birds and snakes, and of plants (sneli 
as flowers, vines, and the like). In all 
eases where fear of idolatrous worship by non-Jews 
was excluded, liberal-minded rabbis saw no reason 
for prohibiting such ornamentation, whereas rigor- 
ists would discourage it altogether (see Berliner. 
“Ansdein Iiuicreii Eeben dcr Deutsehen Judcn im 
Mittelultcr, 7 ’ p. 117: I). Knufitiaiiti, in “Jew. Quart. 
Rev.” ix. 284 d Abrahams, “Jewish Life in 

the Middle Ages.” p. 20). 

Of home utensils, cups uml lamps used for Sab- 
bath and festival days were occasionally, despite the 
opinion of rabbinical authorities, embossed with fig- 
ured designs. Platters painted and inlaid, table- 
covers embroidered with golden birds -and fishes, 
wooden vessels edged and figured, were in common 
use (Abrahams. l.<\ p. lid). The walls of the 
bouses of the rich were sometimes decorated with 
paintings of Old Testament scenes, and on tin* out- 
side secular subjects were portrayed (Berliner, Is. 
p. 38; Abrahams, it,.).. Portrait-painting, though 
not common, was not unknown among the Jews of 
Germany in the eighteenth century ; while in’ Italy 
it existed as early as the* fifteenth century. Espe- 
cially was the illumination of manuscripts and the 
artistie binding of books carried to great proficiency 
by Jews, who probably acquired the art from the 
monks (Abrahams, Is. p. 220). According to 
Becky “(Rationalism in Europe,” ii. 237, note* 2), 
many of the goldsmiths of Venice who cultivated 
the art of carving were Jews. Of recent, years 
greater attention has been paid to the subject of 
Jewish ecclesiastical art. especially since the Anglo- 
Jcwish Historical Exhibit ion of 1SS7. Societies 
have been founded at Vienna. Hamburg, and Frank- 
fort-on-tbe-Main devoted to the collection and study 
of artistie objects used in Jewish acts of worship, 
whether in tin* synagogue or the home. In bibliog- 
raphy, also, attention is now being paid to title- 
pages, illustration-:, initials, and the like, in which 
Jewish taste has had an influence. 

Modern Jewish art no longer bears the specific 
character of the Jewish genius, but must be classi- 
fied among the various nations to which the Jewish 
artists belong. See America, Arciiitkcttre in: 
Aim km ah; Ark; Ckmktehy; Coins and Medals; 
Mkoili.au ; Skfeu Torah; Synwoouck. 


i>ihi.km«k a rn y : David katiftnunn. Zur fScsrh. ilrr Kinist in 
m. in Hrsti r Juhrohnicht «f« r timlkchaft fUr 
. nnnnlunjj mn K iinstilmj; infill r ilex Jwlnifhnms, Vicn- 
Ihts Jwknthum und «#«»■ JHUkn- 
u h ii nst i •, m Zii i iUr J,ihr,sl,iricht t ib. ]s!>s ; sclnnit. 
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Jtitlisvhr Urn. f. ‘Sc* *1 srq.i a. Frefniann. J>ir 

Ahttu ilmnj • r />»'. Hit mihjt </< usfa'inh int Stihlt. IlfcUn\ 

Must tun zu Frti uf. furt-tnn-Mtiiu < j *ri vut**ly print»*<l, 

S. ,]. Stilumon, „1 rt tiwi Juthiism. in Jnr. (jutni. Jicr. siii. 

;Vv) .V>; ; ]). n. Muller, l>it Htujtukt vuh Stntjfvu. 

J. K. 

Art in the Synagogue: This is restricted 

for the reason that il distracts the thought- of the 
■worshiper at prayer. A prohibition against copy- 
ing the forms of ihe clxiubim of the sanetuarv or 
the four animals of tin* Chariot for synagogue use 
was deduced ir«»ni the words of tin* Decalogue, “Ye 
shall not make ‘with me’” (Mek. t Vitro, 10; ‘Ah. 
Zamh 4-Dh hut it was held not to apply to tin* lion 
alone, when shown without tin* other animals of the 
Chariot group; hence t his. animal was extensively 
used as an ornament on the Ark and as the ensign 
of Judah. The synagogue of Ascoli in Italy had 
an Ark of gilt walnut with two life-size lions, 
carved out at the bottom. Hanking tin* steps leading 
to the doors behind which the scrolls were deposited. 
After the expulsion of tin* Jews in lotit! the Ark was 
removed to lYsaro (I). Kaufmann, in “Jew. Quart. 
Bev.” ix. 254-2G9). R. Moses Trani, in answer to 
an inquiry, decided that a bas-relief sculpture of a 
lion should not he permitted to remain within an 
Ark of tin* Lord (Hesponsa, i. 30, quoted in “ Lckct 
ha-Kemah.” p. 30//). 

David ibn Zimra, in tin* ease of one who built a 
synagogue in Cieie and wished to place a crowned 
lion on the top of the Ark— the design of his coat of 
arms — decided against it (Hesponsa, No. 107). 

Judah Min/, of Padua would not allow Hertz 
"Worth, a rich member of his congregation, to place 
before the Ark an embroidered curtain with a bas- 
relicf of a deer set iii pearls, being his coat of arms, 
while other rabbis permitted it. Finally, a com- 
promise was reached by Kabbi Isaac Castiglione, 
who allowed the figure of the deer to be embroid- 
ered on the curtain without forming a bas-relief (J. 
Caro, “ Abkat Rokel,” Hesponsa, No, 05). Joseph 
Caro, in reply to a question, permitted figures of 
birds to he embroidered on the curtain (ib. No. 
Gh). While H. Kliakim ordered paintings of lions 
and snakes to he erased from tin* walls of flu* syna- 
gogue at Cologne, K. Ephraim permitted tin* paint- 
ing of horses and birds on the walls of the syna- 
gogue (Mordceai, ‘Ah. Zarah iii.; “Hot Joseph” to 

Fur ^ oreh Dealt, 141). Indeed, curtains embroid- 
ered with Figures are in use in almost every country 
where the Jews are scattered, without any fear of 
disturbing the thought, of worshipers in the syna- 
gogue, for ihe reason that artistic decoration in honor 
of the Torah is regarded as appropriate*, and the 
worshiper, if lie he disturbed by it, needs not ob- 
serve the figures, as he can shut his eyes during 
prayer (“ Abkat Rokel, " Hesponsa, No. (Hi). 

On the other hand. Elijah Capsali decided against 
any decoration in the synagogue which employed 
figures of animals as part of the design. K. Samuel 
Archevolti objected to the decorations of the Safed 
synagogue, and his opinion received the approba- 
tion of Moses Alsheik and H. Jacob BeHab (“Jew. 
Quart. Rev.” ib.). Closes Sofer ruled against a 
stained-glass window above the Ark hearing the fi«r. 
ureof the sun with rays and inscribed: “From the 
rising of the sun even to the going down of the same 


the Lord's name is to bo praised,” on the ground that 
the people bowing to the Ark, on entering the syna- 
gogue. would be worshiping the sun (“Datum So- 
fer.” Hesponsa, No. 129). 

A ease occurred where a representation of a“meno- 
rah *’ (Hanukkah lamp) had been painted on the Ark, 
with a different verse of the Seventy-seventh Dsalm 
for each of the seven branches, and on the occasion 
of its renovation tin* ambitious artist signed his 
name to it. H. David ibn Zimra (Hesponsa. No. 
107) said lie bad no objection to the replacement of 
the old design by a more artistic painting; but lie 
ordered the signature to he erased, as that innova- 
tion was likely to attract attention, and was disre- 
spectful in a synagogue. The same decision is 
rendered by Mendel Krochmal (“Zeinab Zcdcfc,” 
Hesponsa, No. 50). 

k. J. I). E. 

ARTA orLARTA: Chief city of the noinarehy 
of Arthamania. Greece; situated on the Arta. about 
7 miles from its mouth. It is the ancient Ambra- 
eia, called by the casuists of the sixteenth century 
Aeariiania, and assigned to the Morea. In 1890 it 
contained 4,328 inhabitants, of whom about 200 
were Jews. Little is known of the early history of 
the community. The casuists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury speak of an old synagogue “of t I k? Corfiotes” 

! (called also “of the natives,” £np), which 

leads to the supposition that Jews, from CoitFr set- 
tled at Arta when Huger I. of Sicily took possession 
of that Ionian island. Moreover, Benjamin of Tu- 
dela (about 1170, under Manuel I. Conmenus) men- 
tions 100 Jews (or Jewish families?), whose leaders 
were H. Solomon and R. Heracles. 

At the time of Seanderbeg (1404-07), Arta was 
already. under Turkish rule. Upon their expulsion 
from the Spanish dominions, the Jews, 
Fifteenth, coining from Calabria, Apulia, and 
Century. Sicily, formed congregations and es- 
tablished a college. The earliest lead- 
ers of the latter were Rabbi Caleb (a name which 
frequently occurs among both Rabbinitcs and Ka- 
raites, and was later used by the Sephardim as a 
family name), Solomon Hamy, and Benjamin b. 
Shemariah, and, later, Abraham Obadiah Sephardi 
(died at an advanced age before 1529), who bc- 
qiieat bed his whole fortune to the poor of the Cor- 
fiote and Apulian synagogues; and finally Benjamin 
b. Mattatlnas (died before 1539), the author of “Bin- 
yan Zceh. ” The last-named, a loyal and modest 
character, was engaged in commerce in addition to 
his studies. He corresponded with the rabbis of 
Venice, of Constantinople (Elijah Mizrahi), and of 
Suloiiica (Joseph Tayta/.ak), and engaged in disputes 
with David Cohen of Corfu. His son-in-law, Sam- 
uel h. Moses Calai (still living in 1574), author of . 
“ Mislipete Shemuel” (Venice, 1599), was the con- 
temporary and rival of Isaac (b. Slmbbethai?) Co- 
hen, Solomon b . Baruch, Abraham b. Moses and 
others. Somewhat earlier lived the notary Shabbe- 
tlmi b. Moses Russo (1525). About that time (»>e- 
tore 1534) eei tain new ordinances were instituted. 

It appears that the Jewish youth of both sexes had 
somewhat, scandalized the community of Arta by 
bolding dancing parties. The heads of the comma- 
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inly not only ]>Ut an end to sucli cntrriainnu-m:*. | 
hut also forbade !»«■* r« »t In-<I young men to visit their 
tianciV-; before marriage. as was tin* 

Internal ancient 1 ciHoin of tin* natives. This 
Dis- last ineaMin* caused dissensions ill the 

sensions. community. The .lews originally 
fn>m Apulia. numbering about thirty 
families. especially protest eil. nmh*r tin* leadership 
of tin* heads of ihe community . Sliahhcthai h. Caleb 
and .Moses b. Siiabbctliai Ch*vi <( ‘levois?). .Judah b. 
.Jaeob, and David h. Solomon Mioiii. Jlerero 1). Sol- 
omon Piebon. .Mordi-eai b. .Mazalfoh Maea. Matta- 
1 bias' b. Leon. .Maitatbias b. Solomon Benjamin 
I Isilie/.i {probably from Haliez. in Galicia), ami Shab- 
bctbaib. Abraham Fidelo. In order to avoid future 
seandal and t « > situ re the sanctity of the home, it 
was dee reed (about 1521) that betrothals should be 
entered into only hi the presenrc* of ten laymen and 
one rabbi. Moreover (before 15l>l). dire or any other 
games of ehanee were forbidden except on the semi- 
holidays, Purim. and the f;i"t preceding it. 

The Jewish population *>f Arta eomprised at this 
period about HI Ml families. >vlio were, however. not 
enmjdetely assimilated: for the Creek .Jews had 
not yet yielded altogether to tin* Spanish. In addi- 
tion to the occurrence mentioned above, the Jews 
bad other causes for dissension among them, cbietlv 
in regard to the apportioning of the taxes. In this 
latter ease the (IiHienlth*s were adjusted by the syn- 
dics. Hut disputes arose among the permanent resi- 
dents of Arta, or bet wei*n them and strangers who 
came to tin* city, like the Jews of Patras who hail 
left their nalive town to escape some great danger. 
Aria itself, where they sought refuge, did not always 
alh>rd protection. In one instance the governor of 
the city east all the Jewish inhabitants into prisnh 
during the Feast of Taln-marles in order to extort 
from thriii the sum of J.ihhi florins. 

The Jews on the highways were even less secure 
than in tin* cities: flic casuists of this epoch record 
several assassinations of Jews; fjj., that of Moses 
Sotissi. The principal occupation of the Jews being 
commerce, they traveled a good deal, either to Corfu 
or to Jatiiim { 45 miles from Arta), where they sold 
\ eitetian wares nr fabrics, or to neighboring villages 
ami other places. They also followed various 
trades, even women Jn*ing engaged in dyeing silk. 
Thrie were also Jewish physicians at Arta (Jacob 
Hole. Moses Pnlastrot. who at times charged the 
comparatively large sum of 50 ducats for treating 
a patient. 

The moral toneof the community, though marked 
on the whole by devotion and even an austere piety, 
was lowered in individual eases through lack of 
central administration. Thus, a certain Slicmariah 
b. Abraham dared to maltreat the rabbi Benjamin 
b Sheinnriah and even to say things prejudicial to 
the community. Another. Solomon bv name, stig- 
matized as a postales the Maranos who. Ileeing from 
Apulia, sought refuge at Arta. Finally, a certain 
Maimah Pulitzer (? with the assistance of 

two false witnesses. Abraham Tnrkia and Abraham 
Tohiel. appropriated (about 15*29) the legacy of H. 
Abraham Sephardi mentioned on page 143. In con- 
trast to this darker side is the solidarity which 
untied not only the Jews living in Arta, hut also the \ 


Intt«-r "vvitli 1IiorM-<»f tin- in-i^IilM>rinjj towns. Thus it 

is recounted that when some pirates robbed a cer- 
tain Eliezcr of Pola and sold their booty to 

the Jews of Kn-Mavrn, a notification from the* rab- 
binical body of Arta was sufficient to cause the pur- 
chasers to restore the property to the owner in con- 
sideration of the expenses involved. 

Ha bbinic studies declined here as in the Orient 
generally. By the seventeenth century the rabbis — 
for example, Eliezcr Menahem — were 
Decadence obliged to seek t heir knowledge at the 
in Seven- colleges of Salomon, as probable also 
teenth H. Moses Jacob, Raphael Cohen, 
Century; Abraham ‘lion and ShabbetJmi 

Russo, contemporaries of the chroni- 
cler David Con forte. This decadence was doubtless 
due in part to the political vicissitudes which suc- 
cessively befell Arta. such as tin* invasions of the 
Venetians (l(»ss ). of the French (1797). of Trpcdc- 
lenliAli. pashaof Janina (17‘JS), of the Greeks ( 1S21), 
and lastly of flic Turks (1S21). 

Between 1S54 — when the town revolted against 
the Turks, who rccnmjucrrd it after a few months 
— and June, 1SS0, nothing of note occurred among 
the Jews of Arta. Then, at the instance of some 
public-spirited men, tin* Talmud Torah was reor- 
ganized so as to include both secular and religions 
instruction. This reform went into 
Modern effect a year later (June. IS, si ) t accord- 
Times. mg to regulations written in three 
languages (Hebrew, Greek, and Ital- 
ian). dated March 17. 1SS0. and signed by Julius 
(Shabbethai Ezra) Besso (president). Jacob Raphael 
Mioiii (vice-president). Moses Daniel Yerusbabni 
(treasurer), Michel Shabbethai Besso (secretary), and 
the inspectors Elio Joseph Cane, Moses Solomon 
Battino. Moses Znffn, and Abraham Shabbethai 
(j)rinted by Nacamulli, Corfu). Mention is also 
made of two benefactors of the institutions, citizens 
of Corfu : (1) Abraham Teliaki. who contributed 
mm*b toward the success of the work, and (2) espe- 
cially Solomon Abraham, who. in addition to funds, 
gave a building of the value of 1.000 francs, which 
lie owned at Arta. Nicole Zunctti is mentioned as 
professor of Greek. 

Some time after (1SS1). Arta was ceded by the 
T urks to the kingdom of Greece, conformably to 
the Treaty of Berlin. 

A. IX 

ARTABAN V.: Last of the Parthian kings; 
died in the year 227. He was the son of Yolageses V., 
whose throne he ascended about 210. after a struggle 
wit It his brother \oIagcscs VI. For many years he 
successfully conducted a Avar against the Romans, 
defeating both Camcalla and jiis successor Mac- 
rinus. He lost his life* -however, in his eonllicts with 
the Persians. 227. 

This last, ruler of the house of tin* Arsacids was 
well inclined toward the Jews: Abba Arika. the 
head of the academy of Sura, received signal marks 
of his friendliness. Thus be once sent to him a 
number of valuable pearls as a gift, and received 
in let urn from Abba Arika a nirznztih (door-post, in- 
scription). with the remark that the word of God 
Avasof a higher value than all the gems of earth 
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(Yer. Prali i. 1. p. 15#/: Gen. R. xxxv.. end; in both 
places ’‘Rabbi ” is erroneously given in place of the 
original “ Rah ”). 

When Artaban died I bib exclaimed in sorrow. “The 
bund of friendship has been sundered ! ~ (‘Ah. Zarah 
lu 7 /. The text has pTIX: read p"HX ( Persian Ar- 
dewan) ; Knhut, “Arueh Complctnin." i. 2sih. 

liini.ioiasAPiiv : (iutschtniil, fiwh. Iron'*. p|*. 154 »7 *#•*/.. 

1^: .1**1. L'eseli. */*>• . hnhnlhums , ii. KR»; (.rat*/. <; t sch. 

ti> r Jtnh n. 2«1 «il., iv. 2S1. j 

l. <;. i 

ART AP ANXJS : Historian: lived in Alexandria 
in the second century n.c. He xviote a history of 
Die Jews, parts of which have been preserved in the 
writings of the church-fathers Eusebius (** Prapara- 
ti" Evangelica,” ix. IN, 23) and Clement of Alexan- 
dria ("Stromata.” i. 23, 154), as well as in those of 

later authors. Fivudonthal shows that both 

Alexander PnJyhistor and Josephus made use of 
Artapanus* work. The fragments that have sur- 
vived enable one to form an opinion — not a very 
flattering one — as to the merits of their author. 
Artapaims evidently belonged to that narrow- 
minded circle of Helleni/.ing Jews that were unable 
to grasp what was truly great in Judaism, and. 
therefore, in their mistaken apologetic zeal— for 
even in those* early days Judaism had its opponents 
among the Hellenes — set about glorifying Judaism 
to the outer world by inventing all manner of fables 
concerning the Jews. As an illustration of this 
method, the following account of Moses will serve.. 
According to Artapanus (Eusebius, ?’W. ix. 27), 
Moses is Jie whom the Greeks called Miisaus; he 
was. however, not (as in the Greek legend) the pupil, 
but the teacher, of Orpheus. Wherefore Moses is 
not only the inventor of many useful appliances and 
arts, such as navigation, architect me. military strat- 
egy. and of philosophy, hut is also— this is peculiar 
to Artapanus— the real founder of the Greck-Egvp- 
tian worship. By the Egyptians, whose political 
system lm organized, MosJs was called Hermes J/J 
r/> ruv Ufujii •) fiauuiiTuiv iptn/vnav ("because he ex- 
pounded the writings of tin* priests’’). 

The departure from Egypt is then recounted, with 
many haggadie additions and embellishments. The 
astounding assertion, that Moses and the Patriarchs 
Were the founders of the Egyptian religion, led 
Freudenthal to the assumption that w Artapanus ” 
must he a pseudonym assumed by some Jewish wri- 
ter w ho desired to bo taken for an Egyptian priest, 
in order to give, greater weight to his* words. This 
supposition, however, as Schiller points out, is 
highly improbable, and fails to explain the remark- 
able phenomenon of a Jew ascribing a Jewish origin 
tn the Egyptian pantheon. It is much more proba- 
ble that Artapanus belonged to a svncrctisfic circle 
of philosophers that saw no such grave objection to 
a moderate idolatry as to prevent its being accepted 
as of Jewish origin. Having adopted the Greek 
fables that derived the Egyptian cult from Grecian 
heroes, and having identified these heroes with Bib- 
lical personages, he had no alternative but to trace 
tlie idolatry of Egypt to a Jewish source. 

[Or, Artapanus’ position may have !>een some- 
what as follows: Thinking it necessarv for the honor 
of the Jewish people that thev should be regarded 
II. — 10 


as the source of all religion, he chose to attribute to 
them the origin of the Egyptian religion in spite of 
difficulties that he may have felt in connection xvith 
its idolatry. — T.] 

Biin.iomiAiuiY : Diihm*. drschichtl. Dnrstrlluuij. ii. 200-2(13; 
FnMnirnth.il. Ah- jut nth r I'nli/histnr. |»p. 143-174, 215, 231 et 
Susrinilil. th r liricchischi ii Lilt rntur , ii. 040 et 

(ivi’ity.. (it sell. ilrr.J mini, if i. 000; Willrirh. Jmlni im<l 
tirieehen. |>. l»Si»; Srhiiit*r. fit’seh. ill*. 354-357. who gives 
further ref ensures. 

T, L. G. 

ARTAXERXES I. (simiamcd Longimanus — 
*’ Long-Hand *'): King of Persia: ascended the throne 
in 405 n.c., and died in 425 n.c. In the Persian name 
Artakhshalhra ("lie whose empire is perfected r ) the’ 
**t hr" (written w ith a special sign in Persian) is pro- 
nounced with a hissing sound, and is therefore repre- 
sented in other languages by a sibilant. Thus in Bab- 
ylonian, Artakshatsu, Artakhsliassn. and numerous 
variations; in .Susie. Irtnkshushslm ; Egyptian. Artakh- 
shaslia ; Hebrew. and XnD^TimK (that 

is. Artakhshasta); in Greek. ' Apra^ir, m/e (inscription in 
Tralles’ "Corpus Inseriptionum Gnecaruin.” 2019), 
and by assimilation with the name Xerxes 'Apra;ep^r^ 
and A prn^r According to the ehronographic lists 
of the Bahyloniansaud of the Ptolemaic (’anon. Artax- 
.erxes I. reigned forty-one years, which includes the 
short reign of his son Xerxes II., murdered after a 
reign of six weeks. Some Greek authorities give him 
only forty years; thus Diodorus, xi. 09, 
Sources of xii. 04. ((’oncoming the chronology, 
Infor- compare Meyer, “Forsehungen zur 
mation. Allen Geschichte,” 1S99, ii. 482.) From 
this period many dated archives are ex- 
tant, found throughout Babylonia, but particularly 
in Nippur, by the expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania (published by Hilpreeht and Clay, 
“The Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania.” vol. ix.. 1N9S). But there are no ar- 
cheological remains of the reign of Artaxcrxes I. with 
the exception of a single inscription on a building in 
Susa and an alabaster vase in Paris which hears his 
name in Persian, Susian. Babylonian cuneiform, and 
in hieroglyphs. All information concerning him is 
derived from the accounts of Greek writers, especially 
the fragments of Ctesias, and from the statements of 
the hooks of Ezra and Xehemiah. Josephus wrong- 
fully claims that the Almsucrus (Xerxes) of the Book 
of Esther is this Artaxcrxes I.. and also that the Ar- 
taxerxes of Ezra and Xehemiah is Xerxes. 

Artaxcrxes was the second son of Xerxes. who was 
murdered in the summer of 4(55 by his all-powerful 
vizir Artaban. Tlie murderer accused the king’s 
eldest son Darius of tlie crime, with the result that 
Darius was slain by his younger brother Artaxcrxes, 
w ho then mounted the throne. But Artabpn sought 
tlie crown for himself, and therefore aimed at the life 
of the young king: the latter, it is slated, warned 
by Mogabyzns. his brother-in-law, rid himself of the 
murderer by slaying him, with all his household and 
party, in open combat (Ctesias, “Pcrsiea.t’ 29; Dio- 
dorus, xi. 69; Justin, in. 1, according t() Diiion; but 
Aristotle. “Politics,” viii. 8, 141ms a different ver- 
sion). The murder of Xerxes is mentioned also by 
/Elian (“ Yarise Historic,” xiii. 3). and in an Egyptian 
inscription of the time of Ptolemy I.. which ascribes 
the deed to the vengeance of an Egyptian god on the 
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foreign kin^r. The* Greek clii'«ui«ili»gi>ts evidently 
through a misunderstanding. make of Artahaii a IVr- 
sian kin>c ami slate iliai he reigned seven liiontlis. 
The Creeks gave Artaxerxes the.* surname ?.!««//*>- 
\nu ( Lniigimauus. Ijhil' Hand), assert ing, probably 
einreei ] y. that his right hand was longer than his 
left . They uniformly describe liint as a brave and 
handsome man. a kindly and magnanimous rider (Xe- 
jios. •• !)«• Krgibus.” « h. i. ; Plntaivh. ** Art a xerxes. " 
eh. i. ). The authentic narrative of Xeheniiah gives an 
aeeurate picture. showing him to have been a kindly 
inonareli. who. noticing tin* sadness of his cupbearer, 
asked him his wish and granted it. This charac- 
terization does not deny that In* was 
His sus<-ept ible to harcin-iiithienee or that 
Character, heeonld beeonn* very angry when any 
one appeared presumptuous. Ctcsias 
relates that he once sought to decapitate Mega by z us 
because, on a hunting expedition, when a lion was 
about to spring upon the king, Mcgabyzus slew 
him without awaiting the royal spear-thrust. The 
women of the court, interceded for the otTender, and 
his sentence was commuted to long exile upon an 
island in the Persian gulf, whence he finally suc- 
ceeded in escaping. He afterward secured t lie kind’s 
pardon. Tin* reverence with which the Persians re- 
garded Artaxerxes may he seen in the* fact that two 
of his successors adopted his name. 

His long reign was generally tranquil, the system 
of government introduced by Darius working sat- 
isfaetorily. A few satraps who rebelled now and 
again (as, for instance, at the very beginning of the 
reign, the governor of Baetria). were speedily sub- 
dued. On the borderlands and in the mountainous 
districts the authority of the government may not 
have been vigorously sustained, but every other re- 
ligion under his sway in Asia may he said to have 
enjoyed a period of peaceful growth. Art a. xerxes I. 
was, however, not a creative* genius. 

Fuller del ails a re known eoneei ningbis relationship 
to the .lews, toward whose development at a critic:*] 
juncture ho contributed efficiently. Two documents 
are contained in tin* Bonk of Ezra. eh. iv. (albeit 
wrongfully placed by the editor of that work); and 
there are also fragments of the memoirs of Ezra and 
Xeliemiah themselves. Both documents in eh. iv. and 
the decree containing Ezra's appointment in eh. vii. 

have been declared spurious. In addi- 
His Rela- tinn, the attempt has been made fro- 
tions to the ipicntly to place Ezra’s journey and 

Jews. reforms in the reign of Artaxerxes II. ; 

but all such endeavors are critically 
untenable (compare Meyer, ** Kiitsteliinig des Juden- 
Miums.” lN9f>). 

In the seventh year of Artaxerxes I. (4JS u.c.) the 
Babylonian .lews ret putted that permission should 
be given to tin* priest Ezra to visit Palestine, with 
full power over the .lews there, and to enforce the 
book of the Law as the will of the king. IIow the 
king acceded to this request, and how Ezra endeav- 
ored to carry out his mission, ate well known. Ezra 
first look strong measures against the mixed mar- 
riages, coming thereby into conflict with “the peo- 
ple of the land.” the Samaritans and their sillies. To 
protect himself against them, Ezra undertook to 
rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. Permission for this 


was not contained in the commission lie had rec eived 
from the king; accordingly the Samaritans and their 
governor, Helium, interfered and addressed a letter 
to the king, given in Ezra iv. 7. The king, who had 
no donlit been informed of the former importance of 
the rebellious city and the danger which its re forti- 
fication might threaten to his revenues, issued orders 
that tin* rebuilding of the walls must stop (iv. 17). 
Tie* triumph of tin* Samaritans was complete; the 
walls were torn down, and the gates were burnt (Xch. 
i. .*»). Such was the; condition of the eiiy when, in 
Kislew of the twentieth year ( December, 44b), Nclie- 
niiah. the king’s cupbearer, received information 
from his brethren concerning it. The Bible narra- 
tive tells bow he succeeded in being sent as governor 
to Judea, and how lie immediately (summer of 44.*») 
set energetically to work to restore the fortifications, 
thus enabling Ezra, through the influence of his 
authority, to establish the* book of the Torah as the 
law binding upon the Jews. Xeheniiah returned to 
court in 433 (Xeh. v. 14, xiii. 6), but was despatched 
to Judea a second time to counteract certain evils 
which lmd arisen. 

E. Mk. 

ARTAXERXES II. (< aigmally Arsakes, sur- 
named Mnemon by the Greeks); The eldest son ,»f 
Darius II. ; succeeded his father in 404 n.c. (Dio- 
dorus, xiii. 108), and adopted the name of hi.s grand- 
father Artaxerxes. He reigned until 330; that is, 4b 
years. 

Artaxerxes II. seems to have been of a noble dis- 
position; but, despite personal bravery, be was 
feeble in character, and under subjection to bis im- 
perious mother, Pa ry sat is, who favored her younger 
son Cyrus to the extent of desiring the throne for 
him. After Cyrus’ rebellion, and bis death in the 
battle of Ciinaxa (401 n.c. ), Parysatis ruled the king 
completely and led him into the gravest crimes. 
Owing to his weakness, lie was not the man to save 
the effete and dying Persian empire. Immediately 
upon his accession Egypt declared and maintained 
its independence. Ilis whole reign was tilled with 
rebellions and uprisings by satraps, especially in 
Asia Minor and Syria, though Palestine, then under 
the rule of the high priests, seems to have steered 
clear of any participation. . Nevertheless, the inter- 
nal distractions of the Greek world enabled him to 
succeed in the main in asserting that supremacy 
over Greece that Darius and Xerxes had vainly 
aimed at. After having diverted the attack of the 
Spartans by inciting their war against Corinth, he 
succeeded, through con junction with Sparta and 
Dionysus I. of Sicily, in imposing bis will upon the? 
Greeks by the celebrated “Peace of the King,” 
in 3S7 n.c. For decades thereafter, this “King’s* 
Peace” was the law in Greece, against which no 
state dared rebel. 

Binuot.RAriiY : Greek histories, especially Plutarch’s biog- 
raphy of this klnp, are full of information con<*eming Artax- 
erxes II.; blit the suggests! connection with the history of 

Ezra, made liy some historians, is without foundation. 

« E. Me. 

ARTAXERXES III.; A son of Artaxerxes II. 
He originally bore a name which in Babylonian 
was written “ Umasu ” (and therefore in the Ptole- 
maic canon, as given by Elias of Xisibis, the form 
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is found). ] h* wa> railed Ochiis by tin* Greeks. 
A Her Ik* had rid himself of the rightful successor. 
Darius; hr mounted his father's throne in Mir an! mini 
n f 359 li.r.. and reigned until tin* summer of 338. 
Ib-ncc ihr Babylonians and thr Ptolemaic canon as- 
si*:n t wm! \ -oik* years to his reign. while Diodorus 
(\v. 93; wii. 5). tor-ether with tin* Greek chronolo- 
gies. w rough* extends his reign hy some years (see 
Mevei*. ” Forselnm^en zur Allen Gcsebiclite.” ii. 

4ss 1 1 >7 ff . . 4 1 M> t-t & tj. ). 

Artaxerxes 1 1 1. < trims was a cruel and bloodthirsty 
despot, lie began his reign hy murdering: all rela- 
tives who might hecoun* dangerous to him. lie was, 
however, a .most energetic ruler, who allowed him- 
self to h«* discouraged by no obstacle 
His or failure, but ruthlessly prosecuted his 
Character, purposes. With the assistance of the 
unscrupulous eunuch Bayous and his 
Hhodian captains of mercenaries, Mentor and Mein- 
non — tit ting t<vols for his schemes — he succeeded in 
cementing the rapidly disintegrating empire of Per- 
sia hy bloodshed, treachery, and fraud. He crushed 
several insurrections, notably that of the rebellious 
Sidonian in 345-344; and after many unsuccessful 
attempts lie succeeded, in 343 or 34*2, in subduing 
Egypt also, and made it sutler severely for its 
rebellion. 

A certain contliet with his Jewish subjects seems 
to have been connected with these struggles. Jose- 
phus (“Ant.” xi. ?, £ 1) relates that when the high 
priest Judas (Joiada) was succeeded by his son Joha- 
nan (Jonathan or John ; compare Nell. xii. 11.22). his 
brother Jesus (Joshua) sought to deprive him of the 
otlice. Jesus relied for support upon Bagoses, Ar- 
taxerxes' general (the Bagoas previously mentioned), 
and so enraged Johanan that the latter struck him 
"down in the Temple. Bagoses seven years later 
avenged the murder of Jesus by exacting of the Jews 
a tax of 50 drachmas for eaeli Iamb ottered at the daily 
sacrifices. He also unlawfully and 
Connec- forcibly entered the Temple precincts, 
tion with claiming that In* was purer than the 
Jewish murdering high priest Johanan. There 
History, is no reason to c< insider this account as 
being in its essentials untrue (Willrich, 
‘Linden und Grieelicn vor der Mnkkabaisclien Erhe- 
bung.” p. SO. declares the episode to .lie a misunder- 
standing « »f events which happened under Antiochiis 
Epiphaiies). It is probably to this episode that Ku- 
sebius refers in bis ** ( ’brnniele ” (uixlcr date of 1057 
from Alinilmm — Unit i*. ;»<»«> o.<*. — wlm-i* ilute e«-r- 

tainly erroneous; lie is followed by Jerome; bv 
Syncellus, ]>. 48<>; and by Orosius, i ii. 7(5), when be 
relates that A rt a Xerxes III., upon Ids march against 
Egypt, carried a number of Jews into exile in Ilyr- 
caniaand Babylonia. Possibly one of the uprisings 
alluded to above may have included a portion of 
Judea. This is possibly also the explanation of the 
strange statement of Justin (xxxvi. 3) that Xerxes, 
the king of the Persians, compiered the Jews. Neither 
of these statements is particularly reliable. The sug- 
gestion that the story of Judith is a reflection of these 
events lacksall foundation. The statement of Solinns 
(xxxv. 4) that Jericho was besieged bv Artaxerxes 
anil destroyed by him, lias been explained by Theo- 
dore Hehmcli (“Semitic Studies in Memory of A. 


I Kohut,” j»p. 447 tt stq .) to refer to the conquests of 
I the Sassanian king Artaxerxes 1. (22(1-241). 

In 338 Artaxerxes III., with most of his sons, was 
murdered by Bagoas; one of bis sons. Arses, was 
♦ levated to the throne: but after a reign of two or 
three years be also was put to death by the mur- 
derer of his father. 

o. E. Mb. 

ARTEMION : Leader of the Jewish insurrection 
in Cyprus against Trajan, 1 17. There are but scanty 
details of ibis revolt. According to Homan sources, 
tin* Jews destroyed the capital of the island of Sala- 
misand slew 240.00(1 Greeks. The revolt was quelled 
by Trajan's general Martins Turbo; and to judge 
by the atrocities committed by him. the suppression 
was attended with very sanguinary results for the 
Jews. The law passed in Cyprus after the revolt, 
that no Jew should set foot on the island, and that, 
if cast there by shipwreck, lie should suffer death, 
shows the hatred felt by the Greek Cypriotes toward 
the Jews. 

BiniJOURAPUY : Dion Cassius, History, lxviii. 322; Gratz, 
(Jcsch. ili rJudai, iv. 127-129. 

«. L. G. 

ARTHUR LEGEND; The cycle of stories clus- 
tering around the semi-mythical hero King Arthur 
of England, and which limls its place in Jewish lit- 
erature in a Hebrew translation entitled "I2D 

(“The Book of the Destruction of 
the Hound Table”), composed in 1279 by an author 
whose name can not be ascertained. Only a few 
fragments exist in the Vatican manuscript edited 
by A. Berliner in “O/.ar Toll,” 1885, pp. 1-11. 
These include passages from “The Life of Lancelot* 
“The Birth of Arthur,” ** The Quest 
of the Grail” KDtrp TD^). The 

original seems to have concluded with a sermon on 
repentance, to which the translator refers in his pref- 
ace as one of his two motives for translating the 
work, the other motive being to drive away his own 
melancholy. From the nature of the translation, 
which includes several Italian words, Steinschneider 
concludes that the original was in Italian and that 
the writer lived in Italy. But the source from which 
the author drew his form of the story is no longer 
extant ; it was obviously merely a short abridgment 
of the voluminous romance of c hivalry out of which 
the Arthur Legend lias been composed. While the 
book throws no light upon the origin of the legend, 

«»r upon its; luti-r liteniry liistory, iT 'is; intt*rcst- 

ing for the contrast it presents between the scenes of 
bloodshed and nnclmstity that constitute the ro- 
mance and the Jewish ideals so opposed to these. 
“The Quest of the Grail,” though possibly in its 
origin a Celtic legend, lias become inextricably 
associated with the Christian sacrament of the mass; 
and it is therefore* extremely curious to find it 
treated in Hebrew*. The translator seems to have 
felt this, and gives a somewhat elaborate apology 
for translating it. A Jiuheo-German version of the 
legend also exists among the manuscripts in the 
library of the city of Hamburg. 

Buu.K)<;kaphy : Steinsrhneider, Hehr. Vetters, pp. 967-969; 
hlrai. Jh-hr. Bihl. viH. 16; Mem, Cat. Hamburg Library , 
No. 228 and p. 183. ¥ 

A * J. 
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ARTICLES OF FAITH: In the same sense* as 
•Christianity or Islam. Judaism rail not Ik* credited 
with the possession of Artieles ot faith. Many at- 
tempts have indeed been made at systematizing and 
reducing to a fixed phraseology and sequence the 
•contents «*f the Jewish religion. Hut these have al- 
ways lacked tin* one essential element: authoritative 
.sanction «.n the part <>f a supreme ecclesiastical body. 
And for this reason they have not been recognized 
as final or regarded as of universally binding force. 
Though to a certain extent incorporated in the lit- 
urgy .and utilized for purposes of instruction, these 
formulations of the cardinal tenet’s ol Judaism car- 
ried no greater weight than that imparted to them 
by the fame and scholarship of their 
Ho respective authors. None of them 
Fixed had a character analogous to that 
Dogmas, given in the Church to its three great 
formulas (the so-called Apostles 7 
Creed, the Nireiie or Constaiitinopolitan. and the 
Athanasiaii), or even to tin* “ Kalimat As-Slmhadat 
of the Mohammedans. The recital of this k * Kali- 
mall ” is the first of tin.* five pillars of practical relig- 
ion in Islam, and everyone converted to Islam must 
repeat it verbatim; so that among the conditions re- 
quired of every believer with reference to confession 
is the duty to repeat it aloud at least once in a life- 
time. None of the many summaries from the pens 
of Jewish philosophers and rabbis has been invested 
with similar importance and prominence. The rea- 
sons for this relative absence of official and obliga- 
tory creeds are easily ascertained. The remark of 
Leibnitz, in his preface to the “ Essais de Tiieodiece." 
that the nations which tilled the earth before the es- 
tablishment of Christianity had ceremonies of de- 
votion. sacrifices, libations, and a priesthood, but 
that they had no Artieles of Faith and no dogmatic 
theology, applies with slight modification to the 
Jews. < h initially race — or perhaps it is more correct 
to say nationality — and religion were coextensive. 
Eirth. not profession, admitted to the religio-natioiml 
fellowship. As long as internal dissension or exter- 
nal attack did not necessitate for purposes of defense 
the formulation of the peculiar and differentiating 
doctrines, the thought of paragraphing and fixing 
the contents of the religious consciousness could not 
insinuate itself into the mind of even the most faith- 
ful. Missionary or proselytizing religions are driven 
to the definite declaration of their teachings. The 
admission of the neophyte hinges upon the profes- 
sion and the acceptance on his part of the belief: 

nml tli.lt tln-rv limy t»v n<» uiu-crtuintv about what is 

essential ami wlmt non-essential, it is incumbent on 
the proper authorities to determine and promulgate 
the cardinal tenets in a form that will facilitate 
repetition and memorizing. And the same necessity 
arises when tin* Church or religious fellowship is 
torn by internal heresies. Under the necessity of 
combating heresies of various degrees of perilous- 
ness and of stubborn insistence, the 
No Need Churc h and Islam were forced to define 
for Greeds and officially limit their respective 
in Judaism, theological concepts. Both of these 
provocations to creed building were 
less intense in Judaism. The proselytizing zeal, 
though during certain periods more active than at 


others, was. on the whole, neutralized, partly by 
inherent disinclination and partly by force of cir- 
cumstances. Righteousness, according to Jewish 
belief, was not conditioned on the acceptance of the 
Jewish religion. And the righteous among the na- 
tions that carried into practise the seven fundamen- 
tal laws of the covenant with Noah and his descend- 
ants were declared to lx* participants in tin* felicity 
of the hereafter. This interpretation of the status 
of non-Jews precluded the development of a mis- 
sionary attitude. Moreover, the regulations for the 
reception of proselytes, as developed in course of 
time, prove the eminently practical — that is. themm- 
creedal — diameter of Judaism. Compliance with 
certain rites — baptism, circumcision, and sacrifice — 
is the test of the would-be convert's faith. Ik* is in- 
structed in the details of the legal practise that .mani- 
fests the Jew’s religiosity, while the profession of 
faith demanded is limited to the acknowledgment of 
the unity of God and the rejection of idolatry (Yoreli 
De'ah, Gcrim, 208. 2). Judah ha-Levi (“Cuzari,*’ 
i. 115) puts the whole matter very strikingly when 
he says: k * \Ye are not putting on an equality with 
ns a person entering our religion through confession 
alone [Arabic original, hihihinmd = by word]. We 
require deeds, including in that term self-restraint, 
purity, study of the Law, circumcision, and the 
performance of the other duties demanded by the 
Torah. v For the preparation of the convert, there- 
fore, no other method of instruction was employed 
than for the training of one born a Jew. The aim 
of teaching was to convey a knowledge of the Law. 
obedience to which manifested the acceptance of the 
underlying religious principles: namely, the exist- 
ence of God and the holiness of Israel as the people 
of His covenant. 

The controversy whether Judaism demands belief 
in dogma, or inculcates obedience to practical laws 
alone, has enlisted many competent scholars. Moses 
Mendelssohn, in his - Jerusalem,” defended the non- 
dogmatic nature of Judaism, while Low among 
others (see his “ Gcsammelte Seliriften," i. 31-52. 433 
ct mq. 1871) took the opposite side. Low made it 
dear that the Mcndclssohniuu theory had been car- 
ried beyond its legitimate bounds. The meaning of 
the word for faith and belief in Hebrew (HMEX)had 
undoubtedly been st mined too far to substantiate 
the Mcndclssohnian thesis. Underlying the practise 
of the Law was assuredly the recognition of certain 
fundamental ami decisive religious principles cul- 
minating in the belief in God and revelation, and 

liktrwist* in tli«- e»f retributive «livin<‘ j ustiee. 

The modern critical view of the development of the 
Pentateuch within the evolution of Israel’s inouo- 
t heism confirms this theory. The controversy of the 
Prophets hinges on the adoption by the people of 
Israel of the religion of Y hwii, that excluded from 
the outset idolatry, or certainly the recognition of 
any other deity than Yiiwii as the legitimate Lord 
of Israel; that, in its progressive 

Evolution evolution, associated with Yiiwii the 
of concepts of holiness, justice, and right - 

Judaism, eousness; and that culminated in the 
teaching of God’s spirituality and 
universality. The historical books of the Bible, 
us recast in accordance with these latter religious 
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i«lcas. evince the force of :i strong ami clearly ap- 
prehended conviction concerning the providential 
purpose in tin* destinies of earth’s inhabitants, and 
incur especially in the guidance of Israel. The 
Psalms and Wisdom hooks manifest the predomi- 
nance of definite religions beliefs. To say that 
Judaism is a barren legalistic convention, as Men- 
delssohn avers, is an unmistakable exaggeration. 
Tin* modicum of truth in his theory is that through- 
out Biblical Judaism, as in fact through all later 
phases of Jewish religious thinking and practise, 
this doctrinal element remains always in solution. 
It is not crystallized into fixed phraseology or rigid 
dogma. And, moreover, the ethical and practical 
implications of the religion an; never obscured. 
Tin’s is evidenced by tin* Biblical passages that, in 
the opinion of many, partake of the nature of Arti- 
cles of Faith, or arc of great value as showing what, 
in theopinionof their respective authors, constitutes 
the essence of religion. Among these the most note- 
worthy are Dent. vi. 4: Isa. slv. 5-7; Micah vi. 8; 
Ps. xv.; Isa. i. 16, 17: xxxiii. 15. 

Whatever controversies may have agitated Israel 
during the centuries of the Prophets and the earlier 
postc.xilie period, they were not of a kind to induce 
the defining of Articles of Faith to counteract the in- 
fluences of heretical teaching. Dogmatic differences 
manifest themselves only after the Maecabean strug- 
gle for independence. But even these differences 
were not far-reaching enough to overcome t lie in- 
herent aversion to dogmatic fixation of principles; 
for, with the Jews, acceptance of principles was not 
so much a matter of theoretical assent as of practi- 
cal conduct. Though .Josephus would have the di- 
visions between the Pharisees and Sadducees hinge 
on the formal acceptance or. rejection of certain 
points of doctrine — such as Providence, resurrection 
of the body, which, for the Pharisees, was identical 
with future retribution — it is the 

Discus- consensus of opinion among modern 
sions and scholars that the differences between 
Dogmatism these two parties were rooted in their 
Disfavored, respective political programs, and im- 
plied in their respectively national 
and anti-national attitudes, rather than in their 
philosophical or religions dogmas. 

If the words of Siraeh (iii. 20-23) are to be taken 
;is a criterion, the intensely pious of his days did not 
incline to speculations oil what was beyond their 
powers to comprehend. They were content to per- 
form their religions duties in simplicity of faith. 
The Mislmah (Hag. ii. 1) indorsed this view of Si- 
rucli, and in some degree discountenanced theos- 
ophy and dogmatism. Among the recorded discus- 
sions in the schools of the Rabbis, dogmatic problems 
commanded only a very inferior degree of attention 
CEr. 13A: controversy concerning the value of hu- 
man life; Hag. 12a: concerning tin* order of Crea- 
tion). Nevertheless, in the earliest Mishnah is found 
the caution of Ahtalion against heresy and unbe- 
lief (Ah. i. 11 [12]); and many a Baraita betrays 
the prevalence of religious differences (Ber. 1 2/> ; 

* Ah. Zarah 17c). These controversies have left their 
impress upon the prayer-hook and t lie liturgy. This 
is shown by the prominence given to the Shenia* : 
to the Messianic predictions in the Shemoneh-'Esreli 


(the ** Eighteen Benedictions”), which emphasized 
the belief” in the Resurrection ; and, 'finally, to the 
prominence given to the Decalogue — though the 
latter was again omitted in order to counteract the 
belief that it alone lmd been revealed (Tumid v. 1; 
Yer. Ber. 6A; Bab. Ber. 12c). These expressions of 
belief are held to have originated in the desire to 
give definite utterance and impressiveness to the 
corresponding doctrines that were either rejected or 
attenuated by some of the heretical schools. But 
while these portions of the daily liturgy are express- 
ive of the doctrinal contents of t lie regnant party 
in the synagogue (see Landshutli, in Edclmun’s 
“ I logy on Leli”; and Lin hoy), they were not cast 
into the form of catalogued Articles of Faith. 

The tirst. to make the attempt, to formulate them 
was Philo of Alexandria. Tin* influence of Greek 
thought induced among the .Jews of Egypt the re- 
flective mood. Discussion was undoubtedly active 
on the unset t-hd points of speculative belief; and 
such discussion led, as it nearly always docs, to a 
stricter definition of the doctrines. In bis work, 
*‘ De Mundi Opificio,” lxi., Philo enumerates five 
articles as embracing t lie chief tenets of Mosaism: 
(1) God is and rules; (2) God is one; (3) the world 
was created; (4) Creation is one; (5) God’s provi- 
dence rules Creation. But among the Tannaim and 
Amoraim this example <>f Philo found no followers, 
though many of their number were drawn into con- 
troversies with both Jews and non-Jews, and had to 
fortify their faith against the attacks of contempo- 
raneous philosophy as well as against rising Chris- 
tianity. Only in a general way the Mishnah Sanh. 
xi. 1 excludes from t he world to come the Epicu- 
reans and those that deny belief in resurrection or 
in the divine origin of the Torah. R. Akiba would 
also regard as heretical the readers of D'MVnn D^DD 
— certain extraneous writings (Apocrypha or Gos- 
pels)— and persons that would heal through whis- 
pered formulas of magic. Abba Saul designated as 
under suspicion of infidelity those that pronounce 
the ineffable name of the Deity. By implication the 
contrary doctrine and attitude may thus lie regarded 
as having been proclaimed as orthodox. On the 
other hand, Akiba himself declares 
Philo and that the command to love one’s ncigh- 

Akiba. lior is the fundamental principle of 
the Law; while Ben Asai assigns this 
distinction to the Biblical verse, “This is the book 
of the generations of man” (Gen. v. i. ; Gen. R. 
xxiv.). The definition of Hilled the elder, in his 
interview with a would-be convert (►Shall. 31a), em- 
bodies in the golden rule the one fundamental article 
of faith. A teacher of the third Christian century, 
R. Simlai, traces the development of Jewish relig- 
ious principles from Moses with his 013 commands 
of prohibition and injunction, through David, who, 
according to this rabbi, enumerates eleven ; through 
Isaiah, with six; Micali, with three; to Ilabakkuk, 
who simply but impressively sums up all religious 
faith in the single phrase, “The pious lives in his 
faith” (Mak., toward end). As the Ilalakah enjoins 
that one shall prefer death to an act of idolatry, 
incest, unchastity, or murder, the inference is plain 
that the corresponding positive principles were held 
to be fundamental articles of Judaism, 
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From Philo down to late medieval and even 
modern writers the* Decalogue lias been held to be 
in some way a summary of both the articles of the 
true faith and the duties derived from that faith. 
According to the Alexandrian philosopher (see *" De 
Vita Musis”) the order of the Ten Words is not acci- 
dental. They divide readily into two groups: the 
first live summarizing man's relations to the Deity: 
the other five specifying nian’sduties to his fellows. 
Ilm Ezra virtually adopts this view. He interprets 
the contents of the Decalogue, not 
The merely in their legal-ritual hearing. 
Decalogue hut as expressive of ethico-religious 
as a principles. But this view can be 

Summary, i meed to other traditions, in Ycr. 

Her. (>'/ the Sheina* is declared to he 
only an epitome of the Deealogm*. That in the 
poetry of the synagogal ritual this thought often 
dominates is well known. No less a thinker than 
Saadia Colon composed a liturgical production of 
this character (sec Aziiauot); and K. Eliczer ben 
Nathan of Mayeiice enriched the prayer-book with 
a piyyut in which the six hundred and thirteen com- 
mands arc rubricated in the order of and in connec- 
tion with the Decalogue. The theory that, the Dec- 
alogue was the foundation of Judaism, its article of 
faith, was advocated by Isaac* Abravanol (see his 
Commentary on Ex. xx. 1): and in recent years by 
Isaac M. Wise of Cincinnati in his “Catechism ” and 
other writings. 

The only confession of faith, however, which, 
though not so denominated, has found universal ac- 
ceptance. forms a part of the daily liturgy contained 
in all Jewish pmyer-lx »oks. In its original form it 
read somewhat as follows: “True and established is 
this word for us forever. True it is that Thou art 
our God as Thou wast the* God of our fathers; our 
King as [Thou wast] the King of our fathers; our Re- 
deemer and the Redeemer of our fathers; our Creator 
and the Rock of our salvation; onr Deliverer and 
Savior — this from eternity is Thy name, and there is 
no God besides Thee." This statement dates prob- 
ably from the days of the Hasmoucuus (see Lands- 
liutli, in “llegyon Leb”). 

In the stricter sense of the term, specifications in 
connected sequence, and rational analysis of Articles 
of Faith, did not find favor with the teachers and 
the faithful liefore the Arabic period. 

Saadia’s, Tin* polemics with the Karaites on the 
Judah one hand, and, on the other, the lieeos- 
ha-Levi’s, sity of defending their religion against 
and the attacks of the philosophies current 

Bahya's among Imth Mohammedans ami Jews. 
Creed. iuduecd the leading thinkers to define 
and formulate their beliefs. Saadia’s 
u Eiimnot we- Dent ” is in reality one long exposition 
of the main tenets of the faith. The plan of the 
book discloses a systematization of the different re- 
ligious doctrines that, in the estimation of the 
author, constitute the sum total of his faith. They 
are. in the order of their treatment by him. the fol- 
lowing: (1) The world is created: (2) God is one 
and incorporeal ; (3) belief in revelation (including 
the divine origin of tradition); (4) man is called to 
righteousness and endowed with all necessary qual- 
ities of mind and soul to avoid sin; (5) belief in re- 


; ward and punishment: (fi) the soul is created pure; 
after death it leaves the body; (7) belief in resurrec- 
tion; (8) Messianic expectation, retribution, and 
final judgment. Judah ha-Levi endeavored, in his 
“Cuzari,” to determine the fundamentals of Juda- 
ism on another basis. He rejects all appeal to 
speculative reason, repudiating the method of the 
Motekallaniin. The uiiiucii-s and traditions are. in 
their supernatural character, both the source and 
the evidence of the true faith. With them Judaism 
stands and falls. The book of Bahya ilm Paknda 
(“llobot lia-Lcbabot r ). while remarkable, as it is. 
for endeavoring to give religion its true setting as a 
spiritual force, contribut'd nothing of note to tin* 
exposition of the fundamental articles. It goes 
without saying that the unity of God. His govern- 
ment of the world, the possibilities of leading a di- 
vine life — which were never forfeited by man — are 
expounded as essentials of Judaism. 

More interesting on this point is the work of R. 
j Abraham ilm Dand (1 120) entitled “Emunah Ramah” 
j (The High Faith). In the second di- 

! Tbn Daud vision of his treatise he discourses on 
and the principles of faith and the Law. 

• Hananel These principle* are: The existence 
i ben of God: His unity; Ilis spirituality; 

! IJushiel. His other attributes; Ilis power as 

manifested in Ilis works; His provi- 
dence. Less well known is the scheme of an African 
rabbi, Hananel b. Hushiel. :i1*>ut a century earlier, 
according to whom Judaism's fundamental articles 
number four: Belief in 0**1: belief in prophecy; 
belief in a future state; belief in the advent of the 
Messiah. 

The most widely spread and jmpnlar of all creeds 
is that of Maimonides. embracing the thirteen arti- 
eles. Why he chose this particular number has been 
a subject of much discussion. Some have seen in 
the number a reference to the thirteen attributes of 
God. Probably no meaning attaches to the choice 
of the number. His artieh-s are: (1) The existence 
of God; (2) His unity; (3> His spirituality; (4) His 
eternity; (5) God alone the object of worship; (0) 
Revelation through Ilis prophets; (7) the preemi- 
nence of Moses among the Prophets; 
The (8) God's law given on Mount Sinai ; 

Thirteen (if) the immutability of the Torah as 
Articles of God's Law; «10> God’s foreknowledge 
Mai- of men’s actions; (11) retribution; 

monides. (12) the coming of the Messiah; (13) 
Resurrection. This creed Maimonides 
, wrote while still a very young man; it forms a part 
i of his Mislnmh Commentary, but lie never referred 
! to it in his later works tsii* 8. Adler, “Tenets of 
; Faith and Their Authority in the Talmud.” in his 
| “ Kobe/. *al Yad.” p. 92. where Yad ha-llaznkah. 
i Issitre Biah. xiv. 2. is referri-d to as proof that Mai- 
j monides in his advanced age regarded as fundamen- 
i tals of the faith only the unity of God and the pro- 
hibition of idolatry). It did not meet universal 
i acceptance; but. as its phraseology is succinct, it 
lias passed into tlio'prayer book, and is therefore 
familiar to almost all Jews of the Orthodox school. 
Tiie successors of Maimonides. from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century— Nahmanides. Ablw Mari 
ben Moses. .Simon ben Zeinab Duran. Alim. Isaac 
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Amina, aiiri Joseph Juabez — reduced his thirteen 
articles to three: Belief in God; in Creation (or reve- 
lation); and in providence (or retribution). Others, 
like Crescas and David ben Samuel Estella. spoke of 
seven fundamental articles, laying stress also on free- 
will. Oil the other hand, David ben Yom-Tob ibn 
Bilia, in bis “Yesodot lia-Maskil M (Fundamentals of 
the Thinking Man), adds to the thirteen of Maimon- 
ides thirteen of his own — a number which a con- 
temporary of A lbo (see ** ' Ikkarini," iii.)also chose 
for his fundamentals; while Jedaiah Pcnini, in the 
last chapter of his “ Belli nut ha-Dat." enumerated no 
less than thirty-five cardinal principles (see Low. 

" Judische Dogmoii,’’ in “ Gcsuiumcltc Werke.* i. K»(5 
it st fj.: and ^ehechter, “ Dogmas of Judaism." in 
"Studies of Judaism, 7 ’ pp. 147-181). ' 

In the fourteenth century Asher ben Jcliicl of 
Toledo raised his voice against the Mahnonidean Arti- 
cles of Faith, declaring them to be only temporary, 
and suggested that another be added to recognize 
that the Exile is a punishment for the sins of Israel. 
Isaac Abravanel, in his ~ Rush Amanah," took the 
same attitude toward Maimoiiides’ creed. While 
defending Maimoiiides against Hasdai and Albo, he 
refused to accept dogmatic articles for Judaism, 
holding, with all the eabalists, that .the 613 com- 
mandments of the Law are all tantamount to Arti- 
cles of Faith (see Doom a). 

In liturgical poetry the Articles of Faith as evolved 1 
by philosophical speculation met with metrical pres- j 
cutation. The most noted of such ; metrical and ! 
rimed elaborations are the “Adon ‘01ai»,”by an i 
anonymous writer— now used as an introduction to 
the morning services (by the Sephardim as the con- 
clusion of the tnnsaf or “additional w service), and 
of comparatively receiit date; and the other known 
as the. “Yigdal,” according to Luzzatto, by R. 
Daniel b. Judah Dayyan. | 

The modern catechisms abound in formulated Arti- j 
cles of Faith. These aic generally intended to be ! 
recited by the candidates for confirmation, or to be 
used for the reception of proselytes 
Modern (see Dr. Einliom’s “ Olat Tumid*). 

Cate- The Central Conference of American 
chisms. Rabbis, in devising a formula for the 
admission of proselytes, clalmrated a ' 
set of Articles of Faith. These modern schemes 
have not met with general favor— their authors 
being in almost all eases the only ones that have 
had recourse to them in practise. The points of 
agreement in these recent product ions consist in the 
affirmation of the unity of God: the elect ion of Israel 
as the priest people; the Messianic destiny of all 
humanity. The declaration of principles by the 
Pittsburg Conference (1885) is to be classed! per- 
haps, with the many attempts to fix in a succinct 
enumeration the main principles of the modern Jew- 
ish religious consciousness. 

The Karaites are not behind the Rabbimtcs in the 
elaboration of Articles of Faith. The oldest instances 
of the existence of such articles among them are found 
in the famous work by Judah ben Elijah Iladassi, 
“Eslikol lia-Kofer.” In the order there given these 
are the articles of the Karaite faith: (1) God is the 
Creator of all created beings: (2) He is premundane 
and lias no peer or associate; (3) the whole uui verse 


is created; (4) God called Moses and the other Proph- 
ets of the Biblical canon : (o) the Law of Moses alone 
is true; (6) to know the language of 
The the Bible is a religious duty; (7) the 
Karaites. Temple at Jerusalem is the palace of 
the world’s Ruler; (8) belief in Resur- 
rection contemporaneous with the advent of the 
Messiah; (9) final judgment ; (10) retribution. The 
number ten here is not accidental. It is in keeping 
with the scheme of the Decalogue. Judah Iladassi 
acknowledges that he bad predecessors in this line, 
and mentions some of the works on which he bases 
his enumeration. The most succinct cataloguing of 
the Karaite faith in articles is that by Elijah Basli- 
yatzi (died about 1490). His articles vary but little 
from those by Iladassi. but they are put with greater 
philosophical precision (see Jost, “Geschichte des 
Judeiitliuins,” ii. 331). 

BibliooraI’IIY : Schh*singer, (iermati translation of 'Tftkarim 
<(*s|Mfia!ly introduction and annotations), xvi-xlifi. *fi20 ft 
*<•</., t>4H ft **•'/.: Low. (icstuinnelte M'crkr, i. 31-fg. 133- 17ft; 
Jost, lieseh. rtr* Jude nth it ms unit Seiner Sekttn: Ham- 
burger. Realcnc}icln))ii<1ie. s.v. Daymen \ Rapoport. Uio- 
(jraphyof Jftnitwel ; Schechtcr. The Dttyma* of Judaism. In 
Studies of Jio In ism . pp. 147-181 : J. Aub, Ucher die (Hauhen*- 
Symltolc tier Mosaisehrn lieliyinn ; Frank el’s Zcitschrift 
fiir die Reliyinsru Iutrrrsscn tics Judcuthums , 1845. 4<*9, 
44il: Creizenach, (Srundlehreu ties Israel it ischcn fllauheu*. 
in Geiger's IVisscnsch. Zcitschrift fUrJild . Thct>U>uic, i. 39 
ct seti^ il.«8,255. 

K. E. G. II. 

The Articles: The thirteen Articles of Faith for- 
mulated according to Maimoiiides in his Mishnah 
Commentary to Sanhedrin, introduction to ch. i.\. 
— which have been accepted by the great majority 
of Jews and are found in the old prayer-book — are 
as follows; 

I. I firmly believe that the Creator— blessed be His name!— Is 
»>oth Creator and Ruler of all created beings, and that He alone 
hath made, doth make, and ever will make all works of nature. 

2. 1 firmly 1 relieve that the Creator— blessed be His name!— is 
one: and no Unity is like His in any form ; and that He alone is 
our (okI who was, is. and ever will be. 

3. I firmly believe that the Creator— blessed be Hisname!— 
is not a body: and no corporeal relations apply to Him; and 
that there exists nothing that has any similarity to Him. 

4. I firmly believe that the Creator— blessed be Ills name! — 
was the first and will also be the last. 

f>. I firmly Iwlieve that the Creator— blessed be His name!— 
is alone worthy of being worshiped, and that no other being is 
worthy of our worship. 

6. I flnnly believe that all the words of the Prophets are true. 

7. I firmly believe that the prophecy of Moses, our .master — 
peace lie upon him !— was true; and ihat be was the chief of 
the Prophets, both or those that prec eded him and of those that 
followed him. 

8. 1 flnnly txdleve that the Law which we possess now Is the 
same that hath l>ee» given to Moses our master— peace be upon 
him ! 

9. I firmly believe that this . Law will not be changed, and 
that there will be no other I .aw [or dispensation] given by the 
Creator— blessed he His name ! 

10. I firmly lxdieve that the C reator— blessed be His name! — 
knoweth all the actions of men and all their thoughts, as it Is 
said : “He that fasldoneth ttnj hearts of them all. He that con- 
sidereth all their works ” (Ps. xxxiii. 15). 

II. I flnnly i*elieve that the Creator— blessed be He!— re- 
wardeth those that keep His commandments and punishetb 
those that transgress His commandments. 

12. I firmly believe in the j'omlng of the Messiah ; and al- 
though He may tarry, I daily hope for His coming. 

13. I firmly believe that there will take place a revival of 
the dead at a time which will please the Creator— blessed b® 
His name, and exalted His memorial for ever and ever! 

According to Maimonides lie that rejects any of 
these articles is an unbeliever, and places himself 
outside of the Jewish community. 
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Joseph Albo reduces the articles to three funda- 
mental principles: 

1. Existence of (Iiil: Comprehension «»f God's unity. His in- 
corporeal it y, His eternity. and of the fact of His being the object 
of man’s worship. 

2. Un cial ion : C< *nipr*-h«-n>i«»n of prophecy. of Moses as su- 
preme authority, <*f the «li\in»* origin a^.ii immutability of the 
Law. 

3. Retribution : Comprehension of the <livine judgment 
and of Hesurrerlion. 

These three principh-s have, in the main, been 
adopted also by nind«-ni theologians, both conserva- 
tive and liberal, as the fundamentals of Judaism in 
the religious instruction of children as well as in the 
confession of faith to fx_- recited by proselytes; some 
(<*.//., Biidingcr) laying especial stress on the immor- 
tality of the soul, others (#.</., Stein) on the priestly 
mission of Israel, or the Messianic hope. 

Einhorn posits the following five Articles of Faith : 

1. God the Creai«»r. 

2. Man in His image. 

3. Revelation ‘through Mojesl. 

4. God the Judge. 

5. Israel His priest-people. 

The Central Conference of American Rabbis, in 
1896, at Milwaukee. Wis., adopted the following 
four (or five) articles in the “ Proselyte Confession 

1. God the Only One. 

2. Man His image. 

3«. Immortality of tfces*»uL 
3b. Retribution, 

4. Israel's inis>i«*n_ ^ 

ARTISANS.— In Bible and Talmud; The 

general term for -artisan ** in the Bible is “harash ” 
or “horesli,* 1 which, derived from a verb meaning 
“to cut,” is applicable to any worker in a bard sub- 
stance, such as metal, stone, or wood (compare the 
use of this term in a general sense in II Kings xxii. 
6, xxiv. 14; Jer. xxiv. 1, xxix. 2). At times it is 
used more definitely of a carpenter (Jer. x. 3: Isa. 
xli. 7), of a metal-worker (llosca xiii. 2), or of an 
armorer (I Sam. xiii. 19). Usually, 
Terms. however, the term is qualified by the 
addition of the material, as “harash 
ebon,” a worker in stone (II Sam. v. 11); “harash 
‘ez,” a worker in wood (//a): “horesh nehoshet,” a 
worker in bronze (I Kings vii. 14); and “harash 
barzel,” a worker in iron (II Chron. xxiv. 12). 
From the same root is derived “haroshet,” skilled 
work, defined, as above, by the addition of “eben” 
or “ ‘ez ” (Ex. xxxi. 5». In traditional literature the 
terms for “ artisan " nud “handicraft ” are “ umman ” 
and “ ummaiiut " respectively (Song Sol. vii. 2, “om- 
man ”). 

Leaving to sj>ecial articles a detailed description 
of the various crafts and occupations mentioned in 
Bible and Talmud, it will Ik? sufficient to give here a 
general summary of specialized occupations, where- 
in. for completeness* sake, unskilled laborers are in- 
cluded. 

The smelting of gold and silver is undoubtedly 
one of the oldest crafts known to man. The “ zoref ” 
(Judges xvii. 4: Isa. xl. 19, xli. 7, xlvi. 6; jer. x. 
9. 14, li. 17, and elsewhere) or “ mezaref ” (Mai. iii. 
2-3), literally “ smelter, ” is the goldsmith or silver- 
smith. The smelting was done in the “ kut* ” (smelt- 
ing pot, Prov. xvii. 3. xxvii. 21) or the “mazref ” 

( ib.). In traditional literature the “ zahabi,” Aramaic 


“dahabi,” “dahabana” (goldsmith), is distinguished 
from the “ kassafi ” or “ kassaf ” (silversmith). Cop- 
per and bronze were worked by the “horesh neho- 
shet” (Gen. iv. 22; I Kings vii. 14). In the Misln 
nah he is called “mezaref nehoshet” (Ket. vii. 10); 
in the Talmud “hashsliala dude ” (kettle-smith, Ket. 

77a; see, however, ib. t where “meza- 
Workers in ref nehoshet” is differently explained). 

Metal. Iron, like gold, was smelted in the 
“kur” (Dent. iv. 20; I Kings viii. 51; 
Jer. xi. 4). The “harash barzel” (iron-worker or 
smith, II Chron. xxiv. 12) is called in traditional 
literature “nappah” (one who uses bellows) or 
“ pelmnii ” (one who uses charcoal). ^Mention is also 
made of the “tarsi ” (chaser or embosser; compare 
Low, in Krauss, “Lehnworter,” ii. 277a; and Jas- 
trow, “Dictionary,” s. r. 'DID, i.). 

The “harash ‘ez” (worker in wood, Ex. xxxi. 5) 
is called in traditional literature “naggar,” and 
means “carpenter” as well as “joiner.” As spe- 
cialists in this calling arc mentioned the “saddaah” 
or “saddana” (maker of stocks, Pes. 28a) and the 
“kazzaz” (feller of trees. Cant. R. ii. 2; Lev. R. 
xxiii.). Carving is mentioned in I Kings vi. 29, and 
elsewhere : “ kiyyur ” (paneling), in traditional litera- 
ture (B. B. 536). 

Workers in stone were the “hozeb” (quarryman 
or stone-cutter, I Kings v. 29), who hewed the 
stone from the rock, and the “lioresh 
Workers in eben” (stone-polisher, II Sam. v. 11). 

Wood In traditional literature the first is 
and Stone, called “ liazzab,” the latter “satiat” 
(B. M. 1186). Those who chisel mill- 
stones are called “nekorot” (Tosef., Kid. v. 14; Kid. 
82a); engravers in stone are “pattahe abanim”or 
“mefattelie abanim” (Yer. Shek. iv. 4 Set; Kelim 
xxix. 5). 

The “boneh ” (builder) is called in traditional liter- 
ature “bannai” (Kelim xxix. 3; Tosef., Kelim, B. 
B. vii. 2; Yer. Hag. ii. 776; B. M. 1186), who is 
differentiated from the “ardikal” or “adrikal”= 
Assyrian “ dimgallu”( the architect or cyestone-setter, 
B. M. l.c. ; Targ. II., Sam. v. 11). The specialized 
term for wall-builders is “goderim” (II Kings xii. 
13) or “harashe eben kir” (II Sam. v. 11). To this 
trade belong the “pison” (mortar-maker, Kelim xx. 
2), the “tali” (plasterer, Ezek. xiii. 11), and the 
“ sayyad n (whitewashes lime-burner, Sliab. 806). 

The “yozer” (potter) is in traditional literature 
“ paliara ” (Targ. Isa. xxix. 16). As specialists in 
this trade are mentioned the “kaddad” (jug-maker, 
M. K. 136; Pes. 556, MS.M., ed. 333), the “godel 
tannurim” (oven -maker), the “godel kele zurah” 
(art-potter, 31. K. 11a; Yer. Sliab. vii. lOtf), and the 
“ kaddar ” (maker of pots, Tohar. vii. 1).. The “ zag- 
gag,” Aramaic “zaggaga” (glazier, 31. K. 136; Yer. 
‘Ab. Zarah ii. 40c), is specialized into the “nofeah 
kele zekokit ” (glass-blower, Yer. Shab. l.c.). Here 
belongs the “liofer sliihin” (ditch- 
Workers in digger, B. K. 50a). The “ bursi” 

Clay, (tanner or hide-dresser; see Krauss, 
Earth, and “LehnwOrter,” s.v.) or “‘abbedan” 
leather. (Kelim xxvi. 8) had as assistant the 
“shallaha” (flayer, skinner, Shab. 
496). who prepared the hides for tanning. As special- 
ists in *.his line are found the “sliakkaf ” or“ushkafa” 
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(shoemaker, Tosef., Kelim, B. B. i. 15; Git. 086). 
the “ raz'au” (belt-maker, Pes. iv. 6), the “sarag” 
(harness-maker, Kelim xxiv. 8), the “zakkak” 
(maker of leather bottles, 3Iik. ix. 5), and the “san- 
dolar” (sandal-maker, Yer. Hag. iii. 78/7). 

In the textile industry a number of crafts are 
mentioned," such as “zainniar” (the wool -weaver, 
*Edu\\ iii. 4; Kelim xxiv. 6); “pishtam ” (the beater 
of flax. Yer. Yeb. xiii. EV; Gen. R. xxxii.3); “ma*a- 
zela” (the spinner, Eeel. R. vii. 0); "azlova ” (the 
net weaver, B. M. *24//); “kiwwaah” (the common 
weaver, Shab. 113./, 1406); “orcg” (the weaver, Yer. 

Slick. v. 40 a); "gardi ” (wool-weaver. 
Textile Kelim xii. 4); “tarsi” (the artistic 
Industry, weaver, 'Ab. Zarah 176; Suk. 51//); 

“sericarius” (the silk-weaver, Pesik. 
R. xxv.; Cant. R. viii. 11, where tlie word appears 
in corrupted form); /.abba*, zabba'ali” (the dyer, 
B. K. ix. 4: Git 526); “kobes” and “kazzara” 
(the fuller, Ber. 28a; Tosef., Kelim, B. 31. iii. 14: 
Yer. Ber. iv. 7/7). Connected with this are the occu- 
pations of the “hayyat” (tailor, Shab. i. 3), the 
“godel miznefet” (turban- or cap-maker, Kelim xvi. 
7); and the “ash para ” (elotlies-eleaner, ‘Ab. Zarah 
206). 

u Ma‘asch rokcm” (the art of embroidery) and 
“ma'asek hosheb” (the art of tine weaving) were 
known and already highly developed in Biblical 
times (compare Embroidery). Mention is also 
made of the “sakkay” (sack-maker, Kelim xiii. 5), 
and of the “sarad” or “saddar” (net-maker, Yoma 
85//; 3Iek., Ki Tissa; Yalk., Ex. 327; Tosef., Kid. 
v. 14). 

AoitiCTi.TUHK afforded work not only to the field- 
laborers but to the “tahona” (miller, Yer. Peah i. 
15c), and the “nalitom” (professional baker, Hal. ii. 
7). The baker was the “ kefela” (/«iry/.oc, restaurant- 
keeper, Tosef. , B. 31. xi. 30). Tlie ** kallay ‘ ” parched 
tlie grain and offered it for sale, and the “ garosah ” 
or “ dashoshah ” (grist-nmker) manufactured differ- 
ent kinds of groats or pearl-barley (Men. x. 4; 31. 
K. ii. 5). Cooking, in Talmudic times, developed 
into an art, so that one boasted of knowing a hun- 
dred ways of preparing eggs (Lam. R. iii, 16). The 
“megabben” (cheese-maker, Tosef., Shab. ix. [\\] 
13); the " tabbah,” “ tabbaha”(butcher, 
Workers in slaughterer, or “shohet,” also profes- 
Agricul- sional cook, Bezali 2 8a; Hub 18//; 

tural Tosef., Ber. iv. 10), and “kazzab” 
Products, (meat-seller, ‘Eduy. viii. 2); tiie “hal- 
itar” (confectioner, Yer. Hal. if. 58c); 
the u sodani ” (brewer, Ber. 446). and the “ bassam ” 
or “pattam” (manufacturer of spices, druggist. 
Tosef., Kid. ii. 2; Yer. Yoma iv. 41/7) supplied 
other necessities of the household. Fish and game 
were provided by the “liaram” (fisher, Yer. 31. K. 
ii. 816) and tlie “rishba” (fowler. Hub 116//). The 
hunting of deer is frequently mentioned in the Tal- 
mud and 3[idmshim (Shab. xiii. 5; B. 31. 856). 

Cattle-raising required the services of a “nakdud ” 
(herder. Lev. R. i. 9), of a * ro‘c*li ” (shepherd), and of 
a “ karzila ” (assistant. B. K. 566). The “paRam” 
fattened animals for the market (Tosef., Bezah, iii. 
6). Other occupations dealing with cattle are 
“ ahuryar ” (equerry, 3Ieg. 126 ; differently explained 
in Jastrow, “Dictionary,”*./-.), “baliatn” or “bafc- 


kar” (cattle-miser and cattle-driver, Deut. R. iii. 6; 
Yer. Bezali v. 636), “gammal” (camel-driver), 
“hainmar” (ass-driver. Kid. iv. 14), and “karar”or 
“kaddar” (carriage-driver, 76. Bab. and Yer.; B. 31. 
vi. 1). 

The demands of personal comfort, which in most 
instances called fur manual labor, though tlie occu- 
pations themselves were scarcely those 
Other of Artisans, were filled b} r tlie “ ballan ” 

Occupa- ( ; ?//7«jf»r, bather, Sheb. viii. 5). with 
tions. Ins attendants, the “ turmesar” (fiipuai): 

the “ oleyar,” “ olearius” (clothcs-kecp- 
er, Yer. Ma‘as. Sh. i. 52/7), and the “udyatha” (the 
female superintendent of the vapor baths, Yer. Sheb. 
viii. 38//, “Zosime, the udyatha”); the “sappar” 
(hair-cutter. Kid. I.c.), and the “gam* ” (barber and 
blood-letter. Kid. 82//). The women had their “gad- 
delet,” “godelet,” or “ megaddelct ” (hair dresser, 
Kelim xv. 3: Kid. ii. 3). 

In the interest of landowners worked the “kay- 
yal” (measurer, Yer. B. 31. ix. 12//), and the “ma- 
slioah,” “mashohaah” (surveyor, Kelim xiv. 3; B. 31. 
1076). The care of the city required the labor of 
the “ibbola’ah” (gate-keeper, watchman, Niddah 
676). 

Tmffic and communication by land gave employ- 
ment to the “ kattaf ” or “ sabbal ” (load -carrier, B. 3f. 
1186; Yer. B. 31. x. 12c); to the “isfeundara,” “bal- 
dara,” “daw war,” “tablara” (the courier, Kid. 216; 
Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah i. 39/7; Esther R. i. 8; Shab. 19a; 
Targ. Prov. xxiv. 34; Pesik. R. xxb), and to the 
“ ba\al aksania,” “ushpizkan,” “dayyora,” “pun- 
daki” (the innkeeper, Pesik. R. xi. ; 3Ieg. 26a; 
Ta‘an. 21a; Git. viii. 9). Communication by water 
was kept up by the “sappan” (seaman, Sheb. viii. 
5), the “mullah ” (sailor, Ecel. R. ix. 8), the “mab- 
bora” (ferryman, Hub 94//), and tlie “naggada* 
(tracker of vessels, B. 3L 1076). The ship had also 
an “amodaah” (diver, R. II. 23a). 

Finally, mention must be made of tlie “zappat" 
(pitch-burner, Alik. ix. 7); the “dikulaak” (basket- 
maker, B. B. 22//); tlie “liblar,” “ libellarius,” 
“sofer,” “safra” (writer), who wrote documents as 
well as books (Shab. i. 3; Git. viii. 8; ‘Ab. Zarah 
96); and the “kaboraali” (grave-digger, Sanh. 266). 

In primitive society most of the handicrafts are 
carried on by members of the family as occasion 
demands. It is only with the advance 
Handi- of civilization that work becomes spe- 
crafts and cialized and a class of Artisans devel- 
Women. ops. Tims even in Talmudic times, 
side by side with specialized crafts- 
men, a great deal of work was done by the women 
of the family. The 3Iishnah Ketubot (v. 5) sheds 
light on this subject; 

“The following are the things which a wife is under obliga- ' 
tion to do for her husband : the grinding, baking, washing, 
cooking, nurs.ng her children, making the bed, and spinning 
wool. If she has brought him one maidservant, she needs not 
be obliged to grind, bake, or wash ; if she has brought him two 
maids, she needs not cook or nurse ; if three, then she needs not 
make the bed or spin wool ; if four, then she is at liberty to 
spend her time sitting in the armchair. R. Eliezer says. Even 
if she has brought him a hundred maids, she should be forced 
to spin wool ; for leisure leads to idiocy.” 

Something similar is found a hundred years later 
(Yeb. 63a). 
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A trade which would necessitate business inter- 
course with women is looked upon as improper 
(Kid. iv. 14); for every one who deals with wom- 
en has bad leaven iu him, otherwise he would 
not have chosen such a trade (Kid. 82 it; compare 
Jastrow, “Dictionary/’ s.i\ -no). But, like all theo- 
ries, this rule was not always carried out in practise; 
even scholars disregarded it (compare Pes. 1134). 
See also Labor. 

Nevertheless there were several trades regarded 
unfavorably by popular opinion. This is well ex- 
pressed by It. MeYr (about the year 140): 


“One should teach his son an easy and cleanly omipation. 
Om* should pray to Him to whom riches and possessions linlong : 
for in every trade there is wealth as well as poverty : tun neither 
wealth nor poverty is dependent on the occupation, but rather 
on the meritorious)) ess of man 11 (Kid. iv. 14). 

And 11. Jehudah ha-Xasi (about the year 200): 

“ There is no occupation which will disappear from this world. 
Happy he who has seen at his parents 1 home a line trade; but 
wo unto him who has seen ids parents engaged in an unpleas- 
ant trade. The world ran not get along without a manufacturer 
of perfumes, neither without a tanner. Happy he whose trade 
is manufacturing of perf times : wo unto him who is a tanner' 1 
(Kid. t&j). 


Drivers of asses and camels, shepherds, sailors, 
wagon-drivers, storekeepers, and crockery -dealers 
are looked down upon, “for their 
Estimation trades are robbers’ t miles ” (Kid. iv. 14 ; 
of Certain Yer. £id. iv. C6r et seq.). The follow- 
Trades. ing occupations are also looked upon 
with disfavor because they bring one 
into contact with women, and neither king nor high 
priest should be chosen from among those who fol- 
low them — namely, the trades of goldsmith, carder, 
millstono-chiscler, pedler, weaver, barber, fuller, 
leech, bath-man, and tanner (Kid. l.c.). 

Classification by trade and the formation of gilds 
are mentioned in the Bible. Thus, gilds of gold- 
smiths and perfumers are referred to in 
Gilds. Xeh. iii. 8. Gilds of potters and weav- 
ers seem to be indicated in I Cliron. 
iv. 23. These gilds seem to have been hereditarj*, 
similar to the later families of Garmu and Ab- 
tiuas, who tenaciously retained in their respective 
families the special knowledge of baking the show- 
bread and preparing the holy incense (Yoma iii. 11). 
The coppersmiths or embossers had a separate syna- 
gogue (Meg. 26 <t\ Naz. 52ri). In Alexandria there 
was a perfect organization of the various trades. In 
the synagogue the goldsmiths, silversmiths, smiths, 
embossers, weavers, etc,, sat each in a separate 
group (Suk. 514). Among sonic trades there existed 
also mutual insurance (B. K. 1104). See also Agri- 
culture, Baking, Baths. Bottle, Cooking. Cop- 
per, Cotton. Dyking, Embroidery, Engraving, 
Flax, Fuller, Glass, Iron, Labor, Leather, 
Metals, Pottery, Shipbuilding, Spinning, 
Weaving, Wool. 


Bibliography; 8. Meyer, Arbeit und Handirerk im Tal- 
mud, Berlin, 1878; Delltzseh. Jlldfache* Handwerkerleften 
2 ii r Zeit Jem, 3d ed., Erlangen, 1879; J. s. Bloch, Der Ar- 
Itciterxtand bei den PaUlut mensem, Griechen tmrt Rn- 
mern, Vienna, 1882. Rieger, Verxuch einer Tcchmdoaie und 
Tn-minologie der Handwerke in der Mixehnah, Breslau. 
1S.H; (i. Lfiwy, Die Teehnnlogie find Term biologic der Mill- 
Wicker in den Rahbinixchen Quellen . Lelpsic. 
1898; Schwab, Repertoire^ ii., s.v. Metiers. 

j. SR. c. L. 


ARTISANS— Medieval: So far as they were 
allowed by the restrictions of the trade gilds, many 
Jews of medieval times obtained tlieir livelihood by 
working with their hands. Benjamin of Tudela 
(1171) refers to many manufacturers of silk iu the 
Byzantine empire, to dyers in Sj'ria, and glass- 
makers at Tyre. A little later King Roger of Sicily 
brought Jewish silk-weavers to south Italy to found 
that industry (Griitz, “Geschiehte,” vi. 263). In 
deed, the trade of dyeing seems to have been almost 
a monopoly of Jews in southern Europe, and was 
certainly their favorite form of industrj', the tax lev- 
ied on them being called “ Tignta Judteorum ” (Ghde- 
mann. “Cultnrgesehichte,” ii. 312). 

The Jewish silk manufacturers of Italy were also 
distinguished (ibid. 240). The Jews of Lyons, when 
expelled in 1446, established an important silver- 
smith business at Trevoux. In Sicily the Jews ap- 
peared to have almost a monopoly of handicrafts, 
and the authorities in 1492 protested against the 
edict of expulsion, because, as they said, “nearly all 
the artisans in the realm are Jews.” Among the 
Jews of German}* and north France in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries are found masons, tanners, 
card-painters, armorers, stone-engravers, glaziers, 
and even makers of mouse-traps, while among the in- 
habitants of Spain before the fifteenth century were 
to be found shoemakers, silversmiths, weavers, me- 
chanics, carpenters, locksmiths, basket-makers, and 
curriers (Jacobs, “Inquiry,” pp. xv, xxiii). About 
1620 the majority of the Jews of Rome earned their 
living as tailors (Rieger, “Rom.” 198). Among the 
Artisans mentioned in the inscriptions at the Prague 
cemetery of the seventeenth century are furriers, 
carpenters, locksmiths, glaziers, potters, wood- 
cutters. wheelwrights, ami wagon-makers' (Hock, 
“Familien Plugs”). When it is remembered that 
many of these occupations could only be filled by 
persons who had entry to the gilds, which were re- 
ligious fraternities as well as trade-unions, and did 
not admit the Jews, there is a remarkable variety of 
handicrafts in which Jews can be traced during the 
Middle Ages; see the lists at the end of chapter 
xii. of Abrahams’ “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages.” 

There is, however, considerable variation in the 
amount of handwork shown by the Jews in the Mid- 
dle Ages according to place and time. * Where the 
central government was strong an attempt was made 
to use the Jews as indirect tax-gatherers, and here 
very little handwork is found; where, on the con- 
trary, the central government was not all-powerful, 
the Jews had freer access to the more natural means 
of earning a livelihood. Of course, throughout Jew- 
ish history a certain number of employments in 
which handwork is required had to exist among 
them for religious purposes. Thus they require a 
special class of butchers and even of bakers, while 
tlieir barbers also have to be acquainted with Jew- 
ish custom. That the exclusion from the gilds 
was the main cause of the relatively small numbers 
of Artisans among the medieval Jews is shown by 
the fact that, as soon as restrictions were removed, 
handicrafts were adopted by the Jews. Thus within 
fifteen years of the tt Judenordnung ” of Bohemia, 
1797, which opened all occupations to Jews, there 
were over 400 Jewish Artisans in Prague (Jost, “Ge* 
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schichte,” ix. 167). Ten years after the first Jewish 
training-school for handicrafts was opened in Copen- 
hagen in 1795. there were no less than 740 engaged 
in handicrafts out of 1,170 adult males (Jost, ibid. 
xi. 5). See Engravers, Jewish, and Goldsmiths, 
Jewish. 

Bibliography: Abrahams, Jewish Life in flic Middle A ye*, 
eli. xi., xii ; Albert Wolf, Etwas Utter Jtltlisehc Kunst umt , 
AUerrJilrfischr KUnstler; in Mittcilunyni tier GescUsehaft | 
fUr Jl'nlische Yalkt‘h m umh\ ix., I!#r2, jip. 12-74. 

A. J. 

Modern — Statistics: Frequent expulsions ! 

ami increased restrictions on residence during the lat- j 
ter Middle Ages furthered the diversion of the Jews j 
into commerce, and especially into pcdling. Hut 
during the last two hundred years handicrafts have 
found favor and have been taken up again, so 
that to-day out of the 3.000,000 Jews who ma 3 r 
be regarded as of working age over 1,000,000 earn 
their living by manual labor. In the East, Jews 
are frequently found as Artisans. Those in Morocco 
include tinsmiths, boot -makers, and carpenters 
(-inaltzan ”). In Arabia they occur as armorers, 
silversmiths, and masons; in Persia, as silk-spinners 
and glass - grinders (Polak). Chubinsky declares 
that in Russia “Jews are prized as workmen owing 
to their zeal and cleverness” (“Globus,” 1889, p. 
377). lie gives the percentage of Jewish Artisans 
in the southwestern provinces of Russia as forty 
per cent of the total number of Artisans, and in 
the cities fifty per cent of the total. At Jerusalem, 
in 1879-80, Sydney M. Samuel found 41G heads of 
families pursuing 29 handicrafts, among whom were 
tinkers, goldsmiths, watchmakers, smiths, turners, 
and masons (“Jewish Life in the East,” p. 78). 

In 1881 Fresco reports 882 Jews of Damascus 
earning their living at handicrafts, no less than 650 
being weavers (Anglo-Jewish Association, “Re- 


The Jews of some of the European capitals have 
shown considerable taste for handiwork, as is in- 
stanced by the following tables: 


Occupation. 

Budapest, 1870 

Vienna. 1889 

( KbrOsi ) . 

(Jeitteles). 

Tailors 

1,638 

505 

Shoemakers 

318 

119 

Carpenters 

75 

59 

Turners 

23 ’ 

95 

Locksmiths 

106 

56 

Upholsterers 

lltt 

58 

Painters 

140 

10 

Jewelers 

2:15 

170 

Watchmakers 

57 

55 

Bookbinders 

33 

54 

Butchers 

120 

81 


By a later census taken in Budapest statistics are 
furnished of the Jewish Artisans in that capital on 
Jail. 1, 1900; these are given according to the occu- 
pations in which they were engaged, as follows; 


Occupation. 

Jews. 

Jewesses- 

Total. 

Food preparation 

2,480 

244 

2.724 

Clothing 

3.810 

1,471 

5,08! 

Building 

292 

1 

293 

Textile 

150 

114 

284 

Pottery 

83 

2 

85 

Wood 

816 

4 

620 

Metals 

2,147 

54 

2.197 

Graphic ; 

909 

19 

928 

Industrial art 1 

582 

61 

643 

Engraving 

310 

11 

321 

Leather 

188 

1 

189 

Paper 

178 

41 

219 

Oil or grease 

. 138 

4 

132 

Dyeing 

185 

13 

198 

Miscellaneous 

694 

2,364 

3,018 


12,552 

4.404 

16.912 


In a census of the Jewish Artisans of Algeria, the 
following were the handicrafts most popular among 
10,785 proletarians enumerated (“Revue Socialiste,” 
1899): 


port.” 1882, p. 78). Among the Russian Jews who 
passed through Liverpool in 1882, 1,730 out of 
1.843 were Artisans and agriculturists (Mansion 
House Fund. “Report,” p. 10). Nor is this a re- 
cent development. As far back as 1840, of the 
30,000 Jews of Berditchev 600 were tailors, 380 
tin- and coppersmiths, 350 shoemakers, 200 car- 
penters and coopers, 160 furriers, 90 bakers, etc. 
(Jost, “Geschiehte,” xi. 294?/). In view of the anti- 
Semitic attitude of Rumania, it is curious to con- 
trast in the following list the number of Jews and 
Gentiles engaged in different trades at Bucharest in 
1879 (-Jew. Chron.” Sept. 5, 1879): 


• Occupation. 

Gen. 

Jews. 

Occupation. 

Gen. 

Jews. 

Tinsmiths i 

61 

729 

Woodturners.. 

45 

61 

Tailors 

76 

689 

Cabinetmakers 

33 

57 

Painters 

215 

354 

Bookbinders . . 

41 

42 

Braidmakers .. . 

97 

251 

Lampmakere.. 

4 

48 

Silversmiths ... 

48 

184 

Hatters 

17 

28 

Watchmakers .. 

48 

112 

Brushmakers. . 

0 

18 

Coppersmiths... 

34 

65 

Totals 

719 

2,618 


In an enumeration of the Jews of Kichincv in 
1887 (“IIa-\om,” No. 280) very large numbers are 
given of those engaged in handicraft, among whom 
may be. mentioned : 


Hgarmakere...l,117 


Tailors 896 

Shoemakers... 684 
Bakers and 
cooks 299 


Seamstresses.... 452 Caprw : 

Fishmongers and Glazb. 

butchers 295 Sawve:> . 92 

Tinsmiths ...... 202 Saddlers 68 

Coopers 136 Bookbinders .. 55 


Shoemakeis 730 Soapmakere 74 

Tailors *554 Painters 70 

Workmen 371 Trimmers 66 

Blacksmiths 178 Masons 51 

Cigarmakers 131 Tanners 45 

Coachmen 124 Workers in wood 44 

Coachbuildem Ill Dyers 30 

Carpenters 102 

In only a few instances can complete figures be 
given, owing to the general absence of any informa- 
tion as to religion in occupation statistics; but the 
interest of such statistics is the greater from their 
rarity. The following are, so far as known, the 
only official figures giving the actual number of 
Jews engaged in handicrafts, arranged according to 
countries and cities: though some are of rather early 
date, it seemed desirable to include them, in the 
absence of later particulars. Unfortunately, no 
official statistics on the subject are available for the 
United States. 


Place, 

Date, 

Number, 

Authority. 

Algeria 

1899 

32,875 

“ Revue Socialiste.” 

Poland 

1857 

129,538 

Soloweltschik. 

Prussia 

1801 

11,445 

Engel. 

“ Statist. Jahrb." 1899, 

do 

Russian Pale of Set- ( 
tlement \ 

1895 

43,246 

1888 

293,507 j 

Jacobs’ “ Persecution 
of Jews.” 1890. p. 26. 

do 

1898 

305,942 

Soloweltschik. 

Berlin 

1870 

3.725 

Schwab®. 

Budapest 

J870 

4,791 

KOrtfei. 

London 

1898 

38,000 

Soloweitschlk. 

Vienna 

1869 

4.378 

Jelttelea, 
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Of the actual trades followed, the most popular 
are the making of clothing and shoes, just as in the 
non-Jewish population. The cigar and jewelry 
trades also are favorite occupations of the Jews; 
thus over 60 per cent of the diamond-polishers 
of Amsterdam are of Jewish faith. All these are 
mainly trades that can Ik.* followed at home in the 
worker’s own hours, ami are known to the econo- 
mist as “domestic industries. 7 ’ Jewish workmen 
drift into these naturally, as thereby they are en- 
abled to refrain from lal>or on their Sabbath. Be- 
sides, the simpler process*-* of the tailoring and shoe- 
making trades are easily acquired, ami therefore 
prove attractive to the It usso- Jewish immigrants. 
This lias given rise to mueii so-called* sweating.” 

However, it is in Russia especially that the Jew’s 
have shown the readiest inclination to manual indus- 
tries; the large number of m*arly 4OO.000 mentioned 
in the foregoing table applk-s only to the fifteen 
governments of the Russian Pale of Settlement in 
1898, and must lx? supplemented by at least another 
200,000 for Poland, where Jews are rapidly taking 
to manufactures. In 18*8, of the Jews of the Pale, 
12 per cent, were Artisans, which is a higher propor- 
tion than in the general communities of either France 
or Prussia ; and the percentage had increased by 1898. 

Despite the fact that there are so many Jewish 
Artisans, the proportion of Jews earning their living 
by manual lalmr is generally much less than that of 
the general populations among whom they dwell. 
This is mainly due to the fact that they are concen- 
trated in the towns. The following table gives the 
percentage of adult workers among the Jew’s and 
the rest of the population for the countries and 
towns mentioned at the time indicated: 


Place. 

Date. 

• Jews. 

; < HhePS. 

Authority. 

Italy 

1870 
1801 | 

1895 

187! 

1871 

1891 

18G9 

12.5 

1« if 

o* 3 

Jacobs. 

Prussia.. 


do..... 

19.31 

21.4 
2*9 

16.5 

16J27 


Enjrel. 

“Statist. 

Berlin 


Jahrb.” 1899. 
Scbvrabe. 

Budapest. 


do.. 

1 Ifil 

“Statist. 

VMenna 

lv\0 * 

if or 

Jahrb. n 1899. 
Jeitteles. 


*§1 — *3 


This table shows by comparison that the percent- 
age of Jewish Artisans in the countries and cities 
specified averages only one-half of the number of 
handicraftsmen of other faiths. This is not so much 
lue to any aversion on the part of Jews to manual 
?xertion as to their sjreeial attraction to and capacity 
for commercial pursuits (see Commerce). Up to 
within a few’ years the Jewish Artisans did not show 
much inclination to combine ami organize themselves 
into gilds or unions; but recently a large number of 
trades-unions and benefit societies have been formed 
jy them in YTilna, London, and New York. Jew s 
show a special aptitude for work in which great 
muscular strength is not required. but are capable of 
working for many consecutive hours. Their capa- 
bilities for higher or finished workmanship is a mat- 
ter of dispute. In London and New York they have 
certainly revolutionized the cheap-clothing trade, 
md by tliat means seriously affected the trade in 
second-hand clothing, which was itself until recently 


a Jewish monopoly. For the actual trades in which 
Jew’s engage see Handicrafts, Occupations; for 
the influence on their position see Social Condition, 
and for the recent attempts to train handworkers 
see Education, Technical. 


Bibliography: Jacobs, Stuilir* in Jewish StalixtU'*. iv_ rl., 
London, isiil ; L. Soloveitschik, Vn Proletariat MeemiML, 
Brussels. 1898 (English statistics to be used with caution). 

A. J. 
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ARTOM, BENJAMIN: Chief rabbi of the 
•Spanish and Portuguese congregation of London; 


born at Asti, Italy, in 
1835; died at Brighton, 
near London, Jan. 6, 
1879. lie was left 
fatherless when a child, 
and his maternal uncle 
supervised his early 
training. Ilis theolog- 
ical education he owed 
to the rabbis Marco 
Tedeschi, of Trieste, 
and Terracini. At 
tw’enty he taught He- 
brew’, Italian, French, 
English, and German. 
His first appointment 
was that of minister 
to the congregation of 



Saluzzo near Genoa. While 


rabbi of a congregation in Naples be received a 
call to London, where lie was installed as chief rabbi 
of the Spanish and Portuguese congregations of the 
United Kingdom (Dec. 16, 1866). After a year’s stay 
in England, he became so proficient in English that 
be could preach in that language with eloquence. 
Deeply interested in Anglo-Jewish institutions, he 
directed his attention chiefly to organizing and sup- 
erintending the educational establishments of his 
own congregation, the Slm'are Tikvah and Villareal 
schools. Although of Orthodox views, he welcomed 
moderate reforms, and endeavored to promote any en- 
terprise tending toward the union of discordant fac- 
tions. lie was author of various odes and prayers 
in Hebrew, and several pieces of Italian poetry. A 
selection of his sermons delivered in England was 
published in 1873. 


Bibuckiraphy : Jorjxh Chronicle January. 1879; Jeirieh 
11 otUU January, 18i9; London Timex, January. 18791 

J * G. L. 


ARTOM, ISAAC : Italian patriot, diplomat, 
financier, and author ; born at Asti, Piedmont, Dec. 
31, 1829; died at Rome Jan. 24, 1900, and was bur- 
ied at Asti.^ At the age of sixteen he was ready for 
the university ; but the higher schools of Piedmont 
excluded Jews, so he,, in 1846, removed to Pisa, 
where he entered the university to study law. At 
tlie outbreak of the revolution against Austria in 
1848, Artom, despite his frail constitution, joined 
the students’ battalion commanded by Professor 
Montanclli, and took part in the battles of Curta- 
tone and Montanara. At the close of the war he 
resumed the study of law, and in 1853 received a 
doctor’s degree from the University of Turin. 

In 1855 Artom entered the Foreign Office of Tus- 
can} in the capacity of volunteer, or supernumerary. 
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and three years afterward was made private sec- 
retary to Count Cavour. Clerical attacks on Cavour 
included among the charges against 
Private him. the fact that his chief secretary 
Secretary was a Jew. In reply, Cavour ex- 
to Cavour. pressed the highest opinion of Artom’s 
ability (Chiola, “Lettere di Camillo 
Cavour,” iii. 306). 

On the death of Cavour (June 6, 1861), Artom 
wished to retire from active political life, but was 
dissuaded b}* Count 
Arose, who, having 
meanwhile been ap- 
pointed ambassador to 
France, induced Artom 
to accompany him to 
Paris and to accept the 
post of secretary of 
legation (1862). When 
Pasolini was installed 
minister of foreign 
affairs, Artom was ap- 
pointed chief secretary. 
Soon after, however, 
lie; resumed his diplo- 
matic career, first as counselor of legation at Paris, 
and later as minister plenipotentiary to Denmark. In 
1S0O, during tile pence r»ogOtintions With Austria, 

Artom and General Meuabrea were chosen to repre- 
sent Italy; and on the outbreak of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, in 1870, the former was sent on a diplomatic 
mission to Vienna. From 1870* to 1876 Artom was 
again connected with the ministry of foreign affairs, 
in the capacity of under-secretary of state. lie was 
elected senator of the kingdom, March 23, 1877, 
being the first Jew to sit in the Italian legislative 
body. 

Artom is favorably known as a writer both of 
prose and of poetry. Of his verses many were in- 
spired by special occasions, his most effective liter- 
ary effort of this :rind being an ode upon the death 
of Victor Emmanuel (Turin, 1878). Amoug his prose 
essays are (1) “Relazione Sugli Studii Superiori nelF 
University di Ileidelberga” (Bologna, 1868); (2) 
w Vittorio Emanuele e la Politica Estera ” ; and (3) a 
brief record of the Italian ministry of foreign affairs, 
(published in the U IX Gennaio”). Other publica- 
tions by Artom include a volume commemorating 
the death of Victor Emmanuel II., Bologna, 1882; 

and an Italian translation of Gneist’s 
Artom’g “Reditsstaat; Lo Stuto Secondo il 
Literary Diritto; Ossia la Giustizia nelP Am* 
Works, ministrazionc Politico ” Bologna. 1884. 

But the most ambitious and by far 
the most important work of Artom is the biography 
of his former chief and friend, Cavour. This work, 
written in collaboration with A. Blanc, and entitled 
“ L’CEuvre Parlementaire du Comte de Cavour,” was 
published in Paris in 1862, and was soon afterward 
translated into Italian. As senator, Artom prepared 
two reports — one on the Italian treaty with Zanzi- 
bar (“ Trattato di Commercio col Sultano di Zanzi- 
bar,” Rome, 1886); the other on certain commercial 
and maritime negotiations with France, Spain, and 
Switzerland (“Facoltd al Governo di Mettere in 
> igore il 30 Giugno, 1888, le Convenzioui di Com- 
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mereio e di Navigazioueche Fossero per Concludersi 
con la Francia, la Spagna, e la Svizzera,” Rome, 
1888), 

Bibliography: Vanereau, Diet, deg Con temjx trains* s.y.; 
(iubernatis. Diet. Internationale dcs Ecricains du Jour , 
s.v. 

8. F. S. 


__ ART ON (formerly AARON), LEOPOLD 
EMILE: French adventurer; born in Strasburg 
in 1849; settled in Paris in 1871. He was implicated 
in distributing among statesmen and politicians the 
bribes of the Panama Canal Company, which sought 
to secure the authorization of the Chambers for the 
company’s financial operations. During more than 
four years the name of Arton was on all lips in 
France. He was many times the object of violent 
interpellations and stormy debates in both the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and the Senate, and was a steady 
menace to the stability of more than one French 
cabinet, lie fled in 1892; but the French police 
never really tried to capture him until 1895, when' 
he was arrested (Nov. 16) in London, and extradited. 
He was convicted by the Cour d ’Assises of the de- 
partment of the Seine (June 27, 1896) of defrauding 
a dynamite company, and sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment at hard labor. The judgment was 
annulled, and the Cour d’ Assises of the Seine-et- 

Marne department condemned him to eight gears’ 

seclusion — which was considered less severe than 
hard labor — Nov. 6 of the same year. 

While in prison he produced his famous “Note- 
book ” ( w Carnet des 104 ”), which contained, accord- 
ing to him, the names of the 104 deputies and senators 
whom he claimed to have bribed. A consequence 
of his revelation was a new interpellation in the 
Chamber of Deputies to the minister of justice 
(March 22, 1897). A legal prosecution was author- 
ized against three deputies, among whom was the 
former friend of Arton, Alfred Naquet, and one 
senator. Tins proceeding reawakened the violent 
passions believed dead. A new parliamentary am- 
mission d’enqnete was established by the Chambers 
June 29, in order to investigate the revelations of 
Arton ; and this was followed by a new sensational 
trial Dec. 18, 1897, which lasted until Dec. 30, and 
resulted in the acquittal of all politicians accused 
by Arton, who, a few months later, was himself 
pardoned. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


V * • Me - Ye , r * lyonversations-Lexikon* 5th -ed., s.t 

La Grande Encyclopedic , under Panama. 

8 IL R. 


ABTXBOTH: A district, probably in tbe south 
of Judah, where the son of Hesed, a commissariat 
officer of Solomon, had his headquarters (I Kings 

J - JR ( G. B. L. 


ABUS (-jny): Hebrew expression for “diction- 
ary,” corresponding with the Arabic “ta’alif,” and 
derived from “‘arak [millin] ” (Job xxxii. 14), ^ar- 
ranged words ” (A. V. “ directed words ”). 

A Biblical dictionary, under tbe title “Mahberefc 
lia-'Aruk” (Composition of the Dictionary), was 
written by Solomon ibn Parhon of Aragon in the 
twelfth century. 

A Talmudical ‘ Aruk was first composed by Zeinab 
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ben PaRai, a gaon of Pumliedita. at the close of the 
ninth century; but only traces of it have been pre- 
served (see Rapoport’s biography of Nathan, the 
author of the ‘Aruk, in ** Bikkure ha-'Ittim,” x, 
24; and Kohut’s Aruk lia-Shalem ” [Aruch Com- 
pletuni] I., introduction, xviii.). 

The work generally quoted as “‘Aruk” is the 
great Talmudical dictionary composed by Nathan 
hen Jehiel of Rome, and completed in 1101. (See 
Natiian b. Jkiiiel.) Of this greater work different 
compendia were made later on for the use of larger 
circles of readers, with the explanation in modern 
languages of difficult words, under the title “Sefer 
lia ‘Aruk ha-Kazer” (The Smaller ‘Aruk), and were 
used by Sebastian Mftnster, Reuchlin, and other 
Christian scholars. See J. Perles, “Beit rage zur 
Gesch. dcr Ilebraischen und Aramaischen Studien,” 
1-113, Munich, 1884. K. 

ARUMAH : A place in Ephraim not far from 
Shechem, where Ahimclech, the judge, took refuge 
(Judges ix. 41). It has been identified with El 
‘Ormeli on the hills southeast of Shechem. 

J- JR- G. B. L. 

ARUVAS (AROVAS), ISAAC : Rabbi and 
author; son of R. Ilananiah Aruvas; lived in the 
seventeenth century, lie filled the office of rabbi in 
several African communities, and later settled in 

Venice. lie is the author of -Emet we-Emunah ” 

(Truth and Faith), a religious school-book published 
in Hebrew and in Italian (Venice, 1672). The work 
contains the 61 J precepts and prohibitions arranged 
in the order of Mnimonides’ “Sefer ha-Mizwot,” the 
thirteen articles of faith of Maimonides, a number of 
ceremonial laws modeled upon those of Joseph Caro; 
and several ritual laws. It is highly spoken of by 
Moses Zakut and others. Aruvas was also the author 
of “Zibhe Zedok” (Thank-Offerings of Righteous- 
ness), Venice, 1662, a rhythmical -alphabetical poem 
on the ritual law of slaughtering, to which are ap- 
pended commentaries. 

G - M. K. 

ARUVAS, MOSES BEN JOSEPH: A phy- 
sician and translator; lived in Cyprus and Damascus 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He trans- 
lated. Aristotle’s “Theology,” a pseudepigraphic 
work, from the Arabic into Italian. This transla- 
tion, made at the request of Franciscus Roseus of 
Ravenna, became the basis for Nicholas Castellani’s 
Latin book, w Sapientissimi Plrilosophi Aristotelis 
Stagirita? Theologia,” which Roseus presented to 
Pope Leo X. and published in Rome, 1519. Aruvas 
afterward translated the Arabic text iuto Hebrew. 
In this translation there was very little of the origi- 
nal Latin. 

^hbf^UcbcA. pp. 248, 249 ; Steinschnelder. 

°' 31. K. 

ARVAD (the classical ABADIJS) : A town men- 
tioned by Ezekiel (xxvii. 8, 11) as having contributed 
materially to Tyre’s commercial greatness. 3Ien of 
Arvad rowed the ships and manned the walls of Tyre 
In the genealogical list of £en. x. 18, and in the cor- 
responding list of I Chron. i. 16, Arvad is given as an 
offshoot of Canaan, lienee the term “ Arvadite. n The 
city, now called Ruwad or Ruweida, was built on an 


island, the very small size of which compelled the 
building of tall structures. It early gained promi- 
nence as a commercial center, and was able to with- 
stand Tliothmes and Assurbanipal; but later it be- 
came secondary to Tyre, and this was its condition 
in the days of Ezekiel. It did not, however, lose its. 
prestige -and importance, for it is mentioned in 
I Macc. xv. 23 that Lucius the Consul writes to 
Aradus ordering it not to oppress the Jews. 

J- JR- G. B. L. 

ARYEH (mx, “lion”): A name commonly 
found among the Jews. The first person known to 
have borne it lived in the middle of the second cen- 
tury (Pes. 113Z>). His real name, however, was Judah; 
and “Aryeh,” ol* to give the more exact and fuller 
form,“Gur Aryeh” (Lion’s Whelp), was a compli- 
mentary addition to it (borrowed from Gen. xlix. 9). 

There is no evidence of any other such use of the 
word ; but among Italian and German-Polish Jews, 
on the other hand, frequent use was made of Aryeh 
as a religious name along with the secular names 
Leo, Leopold, L5\ve (Lob, Leib), etc. The form 
I “Gur Aryeh ” is quite rare, and is to be found only 
among the Italian Jews (compare, for instance. Finzi 
Gur Aryeh, seventeenth century'; and Judah Gur 
Aryeh in 3Iicliael’s catalogue, “Ozerot Hayyira.” 
MS. 37). Judah and Aryeh often appear as the re- 

ligious names of persons whose secular name is Leon 

or the like. L. q. 

ARYEH JUDAH B. ZEBX HXRSCH. See 
Jcdaii n. Zebi IIiksch. 

ARYEH LQEB : Dayyan of Lublin, Poland, in 
the seventeenth century. He was the author of 
u Likkute lia-Or” (Collection of Light), in two vol- 
umes, the second of which, “Ha-3Iaor ha-Gadol” 
(The Greater Light), is as yet unpublished. Tire 
first, published under the title of “Ha-Maor ha- 
Katan ” (The Lesser Light) at Lublin in 1667, con- 
tains a commentary on the laws of “ Kiddusli ha- 
Hodesli ” (Consecration of the New Moon), by 
3Iaimonides. 

Bibliography : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim , Xo. 528. 

r - °* J. L. 8. 

ARYEH EOEB B. ABRAHAM PORTSCHX- 
NER. See Portsciiiner, Loeb b. Abraham. 

ARYEH DOEB BEN ASHER: A rabbi and 
one of the most eminent Talmudists of his age; bora 
in Lithuania at the end of the seventeenth centurv; 
died at 3Ietz June 23, 1785. He was rabbi in Pinsk, 
and, later, president of the yeshibah in 3Iinsk. In 
1765 lie was called as rabbi to 3Ietz, then one of the 
most important congregations in Europe. His elec- 
tion was confirmed by royal decree October, 1766. 
While his confirmation was still pending, a serious 
trouble broke out in the synagogue, which nearly 
brought about his resignation. He opposed this prac- 
tise of the congregation : On Pentecost it was custom- 
ary in 3Ietz to recite the hymn Akdamut, after the 
reading of the first verse of the Pcntateuch-lesson. 
The rabbi objected to this interruption of Scripture, 
reading, and ordered the reader to proceed, but the 
trustees defied his authority and insisted on the tra- 
ditional usage. A violent scene followed, and the 
rabbi was compelled to leave the synagogue. He 
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never afterward entered it except to deliver his ser- 
mons, four times a year; but at the request of mem- 
bers of the congregation who regretted their action 
on the occasion of the discreditable disturbance in 
the synagogue, he remained in the rabbinate till his 
death. 

Aryeh Loeb was considered one of the keenest 
casuists of his time (see Azulai, “Sliem ha-Gedolim ” 
s.r. “Shaagat Aryeh r ). His yeshibah was well fre- 
quented; and he lectured even when, toward the 
end of his life, he became totally blind. His chief 
work, “Shaagat Aryeh” (The Roaring of the Lion), is 
considered a classic in casuistic literature. It was pub- 
lished at Frankfort-ou-the-Oder, 1755 ; Brflnn, 1796; 
Slavita, 1833; with glosses by Moses Aryeh Loeb ben 
Joshua sf Wilna, 1855- and Wilna, 1874, 

with additions from the author’s manuscripts and 
glosses by his son Asher Loew. In 1781 Aryeh Loeb 
published a work containing glosses to the Talmudic 
treatises Rosh ha-Shanali, Hagigah, and Megillah, 
together with miscellaneous casuistic novellas, under 
the title a Ture Eben ” (Rows of Stones). A supple- 
ment, containing glosses to Ta'anit, was published at 
Wilna in 18(52 under the title w Geburat Ari” (The 
Strength of the Lion). Responsa of his are also found 
in the collection on the divorce-suit of Cleve. He was 
an advocate of the strictest orthodoxy and a type of 
the casuist that never can accept any exposition of 


the Lion). His own works are of the usual scholastic 
type. Aryeh was succeeded by his son, Issachar 
Berisch (1747-1807). A eulogy on him is found in 
Eleazar Fleekeles’ sermons, u ‘Olat Hodesh,” Prague, 
1793. 

By RA p H Y: Buber, Anxhc Shcm , pp. 13 et scq. % Cracow. 

D. 

ARYEH LOEB BEN JOSHUA HESHEL. 
See Loeb b. Joshua IIeshel. 

ARYEH LOEB HA-KOHEN OF STYRYJI. 
See Loeb iia-Kohex of Stvhyji. 

ARYEH LOEB HA-LEVI. See Loeb ha- 
Levi of Brody. 

ARYEH LOEB HA-LEVI HORWITZ. Sec 

Huh wits. Aryeh Loeb: 

ARYEH LOEB LIPSCHITZ. See Lipschitz, 
Akyeii Loeb. 

ARYEH LOEB BEN MEYER. See Loeb 
bex Meyer. 

ARYEH LOEB MOKIAH. See Loeb 
Mokiah. 

ARYEH LOEB BEN MORDECAI HA- 
LEVI. See Epsteix Loeb bex Mordecai. 

ARYEH LOEB B. MOSES. See Loeb beit 
Moses ha-Kohen. 

ARYEH LOEB OF POLNOI. See Loeb of 

POLXOI. 


a passage but the literal sense. When the Talmud, 
for example, calls Nebuchadnezzar (Hag. \8a) “the 
wicked, the son of the wicked, the grandson of 
Nimrod the wicked,” Aryeh Loeb would not accept 
the explanation that Nebuchadnezzar is called Nim- 
rod's descendant on account of his being of similar 
character, but insists that Nebuchadnezzar was, on 
the maternal side, a descendant of Nimrod (see “ Ture 
Eben,” 196). 

Aryeh Loeb is officially allied Lion Asser, which 
means Lion (French for Loeb), son of Asher. His 
son, who was rabbi of Carlsruhe and died in 1837, 
called himself Asher Loew. Of Aryeh Loeb’s disci- 
ples the most notable were: Raphael Cohen, rabbi 
of Altona, and Hayy im, the founder of the rabbinical 
college of Volozhin. 


Bibuoofupht : Tla-Mectzef, il. 61 ; Jost, Isrculitisch e Anna- 
kn. 1L IS6; Michael, Or ha-Hamjlm, P- 2.53; A. Kahn, Let 
Rabbuu* dc Metz, in Re r. Et. Juives , lii. 205 et seq. 

D. 


ARYEH LOEB B. BARUCH BENDET. See 
Loeb b. Barucii Bexdet. 

ARYEH LOEB B. HAYYXM BRESLAU. 
See Biuv'i.al Loeb bex Ha y y im . 

ARYEH LOEB BEN JACOB JOSHUA: 
German Talmudist and author; born 1715; died at 
Hanover March 6, 1789. He was a son of the 
author of “Pene Yelioshua 4 ,” who died as rabbi of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main 1755. In his youth he was 
his father’s assistant, and taught as such in the 
yeshibah (academy) about 1745-1750 (see his let- 
ters in Israel Lipschutz* responsa “Or Yisrael,” 
No. 57, Cleve, 1770). Subsequently he was called 
as rabbi to Skala in Galicia, and in 1761 to Hanover, 
where he officiated until his death. Aryeh edited 
the fourth part of his father’s work (FGrth, 1780), 
and added to it his own novelise on treatise Baba 
?amraa under the title “Pene Aryeh” (The Face of 


j ARYEH LOEB B. SAMUEL ZEBI HIRZ. 

t See Loeb bex Samuel Zebi Hirz. 

ARYEH LOEB BEN SAUL (called also- 
LEVI SAUL LOEWENSTAM): Polish rabbi; 
born in Cracow about 1690; died at Amsterdam 
April 2, 1755. ne came of a famous family of rab- 
bis. Ilis father Saul had been rabbi of Cracow ; liia 
grandfather was Rabbi Iloeschl of Cracow. In 1707 
he married Miriam, the oldest daughter of Zebi Ash- 
kenazi, then rabbi in Altona; and continued his stud- 
ies under his father-in-law, with whom he went to 
Amsterdam, and thence to Poland. In the latter 
country he was elected rabbi of Dukla. Through 
the influence of his relatives he then obtained the- 
rabbinical position in Tarnopol, the former incum- 
bent having been ousted by the officials of the 
government to make room for him. This interfer- 
ence on the part of the civic authorities naturally 
aroused great opposition to him m the congregation, 
and in a short time Aryeh Loeb was deposed. Sub- 
sequently he was elected rabbi of Rzeszow, and later 
on of Glogau. In 1740 he was called to Amsterdam, 
where he remained until his death. A call waa 
extended to him from Prague in 1751, but he did 
not accept it. It is doubtful whether he was rabbi 
in Lemberg, as stated by Buber (“Anshe Shem ” 
P. 38). 

Aryeh did not publish any books, and what tbere- 
is of his exists in the works of others— as in the 
responsa of Zebi Ashkenazi, No. 76; in those of 
Mordecai of DQsseldorf (“Maamar Mordecai,” Nos. 
62, 63, BrQnn, 1790), and in the worksof his son Saul, 
Binyan Ariel ” (Amsterdam, 1778) — and shows no- 
originality. He took an active part in the contro- 
versy between Jacob Emden and Jonathan Eybe- 
schOtz. and sided with the former, who was his wife’s 
brother. His letters on that controversy are full of 
invectives against Eybeschatz (see Emden ’s “Sefat 
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Emet,” p. 16, Lemberg, 1877). According to the tes- 
timony of his brother-in-law, Jacob Emden (see the 
latter's autobiography, “Mcgillat Sefer,” pp. 21, 68, 
Warsaw, 1896), he was a man of mediocre abilities, 
whose scientific attainments were not above the prac- 
tical requirements for the rabbinical office. Of his 
sons, one, Saul Aryeh, was his successor, while the 
other, who called himself IIirsciiel Lewis, was 
rabbi in Berlin. The son of the latter was Chief 
Rabbi Solomon Ilerschell of Loudon. See Amster- 
dam. 

Bibljoukapiiy: Buber. Au*hc She in , pp. 37 €tscu. % Cracow. 

1K&. 

D. 

AUYEH LOEB OF SPOLA. See Loeb of 
Spola. 

ArYFH LOEB THEOMIM* See TilEoMiM, 

Loeb. 

ARZA : The steward of King Elali at the palace, 
in Tirzah, where Elali was killed by Zimri (I Kings 
xvi. 9). 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

ARZARETH: The name of the land beyond the 
great river, far away from the habitation of man, in 
which the Ten Tribes of Israel will dwell, observing 
the laws of Moses, until the time of the restoration, 
according to IV Ksd. xiii. 45. Columbus identified 
America with this land. (See Kayserling’s “ Chris- 
topher Columbus, 77 translated by Dr. C. Gross, p. j 


Kings xv. 7-9). The most important event of his 
reign was the deliverance of Judah from Baasha, 
king of Israel, under whom the superior strength of 
the northern kingdom assumed a threatening aspect. 
Baasha raised a fortress at Ramali, four miles from 
Jerusalem: and, in order to secure immunity from 
his attacks, Asa was obliged to obtain the help of 
Ben-liadad I. of Damascus, thus involving the Ara- 
means of Syria for the first time in the affairs of 
Israel. Ben-liadad invaded the most northerly ter- 
ritory of Israel northwest of the Sea of Galilee, and 
annexed it to his own dominions. The price paid 
to the Syrian king by Asti was taken from the store 
of silver in the Temple and the royal palace. 
Baasha was forced to retire; and Asa, using the 
material of the ruined fortress of Ramah, built Geba 
and 31 iz puli for the defense of liis northern frontier 
(I Kings xv. 16-22). Asa also repelled a raid of 
Egyptians and Ethiopians under Zerali (Osorkon II.) 
(II Chron. xiv. 9-15). According to the narrator in 
I Kings, Asa was a religious reformer, putting down 
impure worship with an unsparing hand (I Kings 
xv. 11-15); but, while lie was on the whole a wise 
and successful ruler, the picture given of him is 
somewhat vague. His religious reforms, more par- 
ticularly, can hardly have been thorough, in so far as 
no traces of them are to be observed in the reigns of 
his successors. See Baasha aud Ben-iiadad. 
j- JK- J. F. McC. 


15.) 

The name, it has been suggested by Schiller-Szi- 
nessy, is taken from Deut. x.xix. 24-27, * u Because they 
forsook the covenant of the Lord . . . and went and 
served other gods ... the Lord rooted them out 
of their land . . . and cast them into another land 
[ere? aheret] as this day.” This passage is made to 
refer (in Mishnah Sanh. x. 3) to the Ten Tribes (com- 
pare Tosef., Sanh. xiii. 12; Bab. ib. 1106; Yer. ib. 
x. 29 c; Ab. R. N./ed. Seheehter, A, xxxvi. 108, and 
Bacher, tt Agada der Tanuaiten,” i. 143). But differ- 
ent opinions are expressed by Akiba and Eliezer— 
the traditions are rather confused as to the names— 
whether the Ten Tribes may be expected to return 
or not, since this point is not determined in the 
Scriptural verse. One of them takes the words “as 
this day” to signify that “as the day goeth, but 
doth not return, so shall they who are cast off not re- 
turn ” ; the other explains the words: “ as the day be- 
gins with the darkness of the night , but turns into da v, 
so shall the darkness of their "banishment be turned 
into bright daylight” (Mishnah Sanh. l.c.). The 
fourth Book of Esdras took the latter view, which 
was adopted also by R. Judah ha-Xasi in the Tosefta 
who refers to Isa. xxvii. 13. 


Bibuooraphy : Sohlller-Szinessy, in Journal of Philology , lii. 
114; I^eubauer, Jew. Quart . Rev . L 16. 

J. JR. XT 


ASA; 1. A Lcvite, father of Berecliiah; found 
in the genealogy of the Levites in I Chron. ix. 16 
2. See Asa, Third Kino of Judah. 

G. B. L. 

ASA (abbreviation of Asayah). — Biblical 
Data: Third king of Judah; son of Abijam and 
grandson of Rehoboam; reigned 917-876 b.c. (I 


In Rabbinical Literature : According to the 

Rabbis, Asa was one of the five men who were dis- 
tinguished by certain physical perfections possessed 
by Adam, but were, on account of their having 
abused them, afflicted in these very parts of their 
body. Samson was distinguished by iiis strength, and 
behold, “his strength went from him” (Judges xvL 
19); Saul by towering with his neck above the rest, 
and behold, “ he took a sword and fell upon it ” (I 
Sam. xxxi. 4) ; Absalom by his long hair, and behold, 
“ his head caught of the oak ” (II Sam. xviii. 9) ; Zede- 
kiali by his eyes, and behold, “ they put out the eyes of 
Zedekiah ” (II Kings xxv. 7); Asa by his feet (com- 
pare as to Adam B. B.^Sa; Tan., Ahare Mot. ed. 
Buber, 3) and behold, “in the time of Ills old age he 
was diseased in his feet * (I Kings xv. 23); that is, 
he was afflicted with gout. And the reason for this 
affliction of Asa was tliat, when enlisting the whole 
of Judah in war he “exempted none” (I Kings xv. 
22), but forced also the students of the Law — nay, 
even newly married husbands, whom the Law (Deut. 
xx. 7) exempts— to march along (Sotali 10a). [Pirfce 
Rabbcnu ha-Kadosh, v. 14. ed. Gruenhut, p. 72, has 
Asa n el the light-footed (II Sam. ii. 18-23) instead 
of Asa. Compare Pirke R. Eliezer liii., where, in- 
stead of five, six are mentioned, Josiah being added 
as the sixth, as boasting of and afflicted in his nos- 
trils (II Chron. xxxv. 22, 23; Ta‘an. 226) whereas 
Tan., Wa’ethanan, ed. Buber, *1, has seven instead 
of five.] 

The chronological discrepancy between II Chron. 
xvi. 1 and I Kings xvi. 8 is readjusted by the in- 
terpretation that the thirty-sixth year of Chronicles 
refers to the thirty-six years of the secession of the 
northeni kingdom, which was a punishment for 
the thirty -six years of Solomon’s marriage to the 
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daughter of Pharaoh, and ended in realitj’ in the 
fifteenth year of Asa’s reign, when Zerah the Ethi- 
opian was vanquished by him; the alliance between 
the kingdoms of Israel and Syria (I Kings xi. 23) 
also lasted thirty -six years In obtaining an alliance 
with the king of Syria against Baasha by giving 
away the goltl and silver treasures of the house of 
the Lord (I Kings xv. 18), Asa sinned grievously, 
far which Hanani, the seer, sternly rebuked him 
(II Chron. xvi. 7) (Tosef., Sotali, xii. 1, 2; Seder 
‘Olam It. xvi.). 

Asa, having contracted a matrimonial alliance with 
the wicked house of Omri, brought about the decree 
of Heaven that after forty-two years both the houses 
of David and of Omri should go down together, 
which nearly happened in the time of Aliaziali, 
wherefore the latter is said to have been forty-two 
years old when he ascended the throne (II Chron. 
x.xii. 2) in contradiction with xxi. 20, and II Kings 
viii. 20 (Tosef., Sotali, xii. and Seder ‘Olam It. 
xvii.). 

Among the treasures which Asa took from Zerah 
the Ethiopian, and which Zerah had taken from 
Shishak (II Chron. xii. 9, compare xvi. 2), there was 
also the marvelous throne of Solomon upon which 
all the kings of Judah subsequently sat (Esther R. 
i. 2); while the other great treasures were given by 
Asa to the king of Syria to obtain bis alliance; then 
they were taken again by the Ammonites, to be recap- 
tured by Jehosliapbat; then they fell into the hands 
of Sennacherib, from whom Ilezekiah recovered 
them, and at the capture of Jerusalem they came 
into the hands of the Babylonians; then into those of 
the Persians, and afterward of the Macedonians, and 
finally of the Romans, who kept them at Rome 

Sibyl 145) 1 C ° mpare 111 Sib ^‘ 179 and 351; IV 

J. SR. K 

ASAD : One of the two Arabian- Jewish rabbis 
that arc said to have instructed the Tobba‘ Abu Kari- 
bah (king of Yemen) in the tenets of the Jewish re- 
lgwn. The name of the other was Ka‘b; and both 
ht* n / S «A V* be 0f the Banu £ u raiza. Ta- 

ad^th^ 8 68 * L 9 ,° 2) ’ who re,ates this incident, 
adds that they were the most learned Jews of their 

rian« no , teworth y that older histo- 

nans hke Ibn Ishak and Ibn Hisham, do not men- 
lion their names (see Arabia). 

Bibliography: GrStz, Gesehichte der Juden v 93 

II. Urn. 


IBN ISHAK 

ySTPHan physician; lived in 
Cairo toward the end of the twelfth century and at 
the beginning of the thirteenth. He was born in al- 

Sf Km and Damietta. Ibn 

y* . V^ibia in : his history of the Arabic physicians 
praises As ad highly and speaks of him as one of 

Ume^ln^rr- and P h J sician s of that 

i ! ' Mt t0 Damascus . where he 

? aged in many controversies with the local Dhv 

"r *»?«**. b» »:.p* 

Ibn AW r He „ r P turn « 1 <« Cairo, where lie died. 

of A s .; d m -mT?*!?"! * be fo1Iowin » 

II n ^ a ^ a ab d Kawantn Tabiyah” 


(Treatise on the Canons of Medicine); (2) “Kitab al- 
Nazh” (Book of Pleasure), on the reflection that the 
eye beholds in the mirror; (3) “Kitab fi Mizai Di- 
mashka” (Bock Containing Three Treatises); (4) 
“Masail Tabiyali w (Questions of Medicine). 
BmuoGRAPHY: abi Usaihia. ed. Muller, it. 118; Carmoly 

vraphil xv! yfi[ d€Cln *' P** 1 ; Stelnsebneider, Hcbr. liibli£ 

G * I. Br. 

AS AHEL.— Biblical Data : 1. Son of Zeruiali 
sister of David (I Chron. ii. 16). He was noted as a 
swift runner. As one of the thirty heroes of David 
(II Sam. xxiii. 24; I Chron. xi. 26), he had command 
of the army in the fourth month (I Chron. xxvii. 7). 
After the defeat of the forces of Ishbosheth, he pur! 
sued Abner (II Sam. ii. 18, 19). Asabel was, how- 
ever, killed by Abner, who in revenge was slain bv 
Joab (II Sam. iii. 27). 2. Father of Jonathan, who 
opposed Ezra’s policy of putting away foreign wives 
(Ezra x. 15). 3. A Levite sent by Jehosliapbat to 
teach the men of Judah the “book of the law of 
God B (II Chron. xvii. 8). 4. A Levite assigned by 
Ilezekiah to collect the tithes and offerings in the 
Temple (II Chron. xxxi. 13). 

J * JR - G. B. L. 

— In Rabbinical Literature; Asahel, son of 
Zcruiah, was so fleet that he overtook deer; and 
when he ran over a field of ripening corn, the ears of 
grain did notT even bend, but remained erect as if 
untouched. When his time had come, however, be 
could not move an inch, and was slain by Abner 
(Ecel. R. lx. 11 ; Talk., Jer. 285). (See Joab.) To 
Asahel was applied the verse: “I returned, and saw 
under the sun, that the race is not to the swift n 
(Eccl. ix. 11). 

J - SR - L. G. 

ASAHEL, HAYYIBI ; Rabbi and author who 
lived in Salonica during the first half of the eight- 
centh century. He was the son of Benjamin Asa- 
hel, the chief rabbi of that city. Hayyim Asahel 
was the author of a Hebrew work entitled “Sam 
Hayvai ” (Spice of My Life), a collection of addresses 
and responsa, which was published after his death 
by his son Benjamin (Salonica, 1746). He lived for 
some years at Jerusalem, and was commissioned to 
collect subscriptions throughout Asia Minor for the 
poor of Palestine. He died at Smyrna while on this * 
mission. 

Bl MHSS A r2V Shem ha-Gcclolinu II. 8.v. "n 00- 

Michael, Or ha-lfayyim^ No. 695. • 

G ‘ M. Fr. 

A3AIAH : 1. A prince of the tribe of Simeon 
who, with others, attacked and captured Gedor and 
settled there (I Chron. iv. 36). S. Servant of King 
Josiab, by whom he was sent, in company with 
Ahikam, Shaphan, Achbor, and Hilkinh, to inquire 
concerning the book of the Law that had been found 
in the Temple (II Kings xxii. 12. 14; II Chron. 
xxxiv. 20). 3. A Levite appointed to take part in 
bringing back the Ark and in the service of son? 
after its return (I Chron. vi. 15 [A. V. 30]; xv. 6 
11). 4. A Shilonite residing in Jerusalem (I Chron’ 
ix. 5); identical witii Maaseiah (Neh. xi. 5). 

J ‘ JB - O. B. L. 
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ASAPH: 1. A son of Bereehiah or Bcracliiah. 
(See Asaph ben Bkkechiaii.) 2. The father of 
Jonh, chronicler at the court of Hezckmh (II Kings 
wiii. 18, 37; II Chron. xxix. 13; Isa. xxxvi. 3, -*-)• 

3. The keeper of the forests of Artaxerxes probably 
in Palestine, in the time of Neheimah (Nell. ii. 8;. 
j. JR. G - A * R 

4. Eponym of a musical gild. The name is pre- 
fixed as the title of authorship to twelve psalms <1. ; 
lxxiii.-lxxxiii.) In the second and third books of the 
Psalter. The name apjwars only in the later histor- 
ical writings. In the original documents of Ezra and 
Neheiniali (Ezra ii. 41 ; Nch. vii. 44-about 400 b .c. 

the singers are all designated as "sons of Asiiph 
and are distinct from the Levites. In Nch. xi , 
however, the overseer of the Levites at Jerusalem 
is described as "of the sons of Asaph, the singers 
\ccording to the chronicler (about 2o0 b.c.), the 
"sons of Asaph were Levites, and there were three 
bands or gilds of singers descended respectively from 
Asaph Ilcnum (Ps. lxxxviii.) and Ethan (Ps. lxxxix ) 
or Jeduthun (I Chron. xv. 17, xvi. 41, xxv 1-6; II 
Chron. v. 12, xxxv. 15). The chronicler further rep- 
resents Asaph as a contemporary of David, and as 
the founder of the gild of Asaphite singers (I Chron. 
xvi. 4-7; Ezra iii. 10; Nell. xii. 46). See Ethan, 
Jedutiiun, Psalms. 

j. jr. * • * • 

ASAPH (“Mar Bab”) ; To judge from the title 
“Mar lhib,” he was one of the Geonim (see Gaon). 
and, presumably, lived about the middle of the ninth 
century. The name occurs in a Cairo Genizah frag- 
ment, whose author was possibly Judah b. Barzilai 
of Barcelona. This Asaph may he identical with 
the Asaph who figures as one of the transmit ters of 
the Massorah traditions (anonymous clironicle in 
Neubauer, * Medieval Jewish Chronicles,” i. 174; 
here DDK is very likely a misprint for 5)DKB but 
there are no grounds for connecting him with the 
physician Asaph. 

Bibliography: Jewish Quaricrhf Review, lx. G75-G78. 
j. sn. k. G. 

ASAPH BEN BEBECHIAH : One of the cap- 
tive Levites carried off to Assyria (l Chron. vi. 24 
[A. Y. 39]). and whom Arabic and later Jewish legend 
says was Yezir of Solomon (Al-Nadim, “ Kitab-al- 
Filirist,” i. 19; Jcllinek, U B. H.” v. 23). To him is 
ascribed a very remarkable treatise, on medicine, 
called “ Sefer Asaf,” “Midrasli Refu’ot,” or “Sefer 
Refu’ot”— probably the oldest treatise of its kind in 
Hebrew — manuscripts of which exist in the libraries 
of Florence, Paris, Munich, Vienna (Piusker 15, frag- 
mentary), London (Almanzi collection; see Stein- 
sclmeider, "Hebr. Bibl.” v. 23), and Oxford. The 
contents of these manuscripts vary; but, in general, 
they contain treatises on the Persian months, physi- 
ology, embryology, the four periods of man’s life, 
the four winds, diseases of various organs, hygiene, 
medicinal plants, mpdical calendar, the practise of 
medicine, as well as an antidotarium, urinology, 
aphorisms, and the Hippocratic oath. 

The introduction is in the form of the later Mid 
rash, and ascribes the origin of medicine to Shorn, 
the son of Noah, who received it from the angels. 


The only authorities cited are “the hooks of the wise 
men of India.” and a “book of the ancients.” from 
which the present work was translated. Mar'Mor, 
the Christian of Salerno; Mar Joseph, the physician; 
Bonfils, the physician; Rudolf, the physician in 
Worms; Samuel, the physician, etc., occur in ad- 
ditions made to the Oxford manuscript. Stein- 
schneider and Low, however, have shown that the 
list of medicinal plants goes hack to Dioscorides; 
and the aphorisms can only lie a working over of 
the well-known treatise of Hippocrates. In other 
places, Steinsclmeider has suspected the influence of 

Galen. _ _ . 

There are very few' indications affording any clue 
to the author or to the time and place in which he 
wrote. The author’s name varies: “Asaph ha- 
Yehudi” (Asaph the Jew), “Asaph 
On the Katun” (Asaph the little). “ Asapli ha- 
Author’s Rofe ” (Asaph the physician), “ Asaph 
Name. he-Hakam” (Asaph the wise man). In 
the Bodleian manuscript this.name is 
coupled with that of Johanan lia-Yarhoni, which 
Filrst takes to mean “ of Jericho.” In the Paris man- 
uscript (No. 1197, 7) the name reads “Asaph ben 
Berechiah lia-Yarhoni ” (Asaph the astronomer). In 
one place in the Bodleian manuscript Judah ha- 
Yarhoni is mentioned, and in a later part Samuel 
YarhinaY. A Johanan ben Zabda is mentioned to 
getlier with Asaph in connection Avith the Hippo- 
cratic oath. 

In the quasi-hist orical introduction, Asaph is 
placed between Hippocrates and Dioscorides. Bap- 
oport saw in the name Asapli a corruption of either 
JEsop or Aesculapius, and thought tliat the author 
might be identical either with Shabbetliai Donnolo 
or Isaac Israeli. Neubauer (“Orient und Occident,” 
ii. 659, 767) held that Asaph was a Christian of the 
eleventh century, who wrote originally in Arabic, 
and whose work was translated into Hebrew from 
the Latin. The more correct view seems to be that 
it was translated from some Syriac original, as Stein- 
sclmeider holds. I lebrew, A ra mean, Persian, Greek, 
and Latin technical terms abound. This would 
place its composition somewhere. in northern Syria 
or in Mesopotamia, rather than in Palestine, as Zunz 
thought. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Solomon hen Samuel .of Urgendsli (Gurgany) 
makes free use of Asaph’s list of plants in the Per- 
sian-IIebrew lexicon which lie composed in the four- 
teenth century (Baclier, “Em HebrUiscli-Persisches 
WOrterbucli,” p. 41). 

The date of composition can only be determined 
in a general Avay from the quotations of the Avork in 
Jewish literature. Donnolo (born 925 
Date of in Oria). if Kaufmann is right (“Die 
Composi- Sinne,” p. 150), is the oldest known 
tion. authority w*ho quotes the Avork; and 
till Gedaliah ibn Yahya (sixteenth cen- 
tury) there w T ere about a dozen authorities, among 
them Hai Gaon and Raslil, who mention Asaph’s 
hook. The date of composition would thus be in 
the ninth or .tenth century, about the time at which 
Dioscorides was translated into Syriac. There is a 
legend that Socrates Avas a pupil of Asaph (Stein- 
sclmeider, “Hebr. Uebers.” p. 870). 

A Latin rendering of a portion of the Avork is to 
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be found in a Paris manuscript (No. 655, 6), under 
the title “Distinctio 3Iundi Secundum Magistrum 
Asiiph Ilebitpinn, Qualiter Term Permanet Ordi- 
nata ; it 1ms been published by Neubauer Stein- 
sclmeider suggests that the name occurs in a cor- 
rupted form in a Greek manuscript, “Viaticum” 
(Paris, 3IS. Xo. 22-11), as 'Aonp ring ’J patriot'. 

i '$? 'T * 

(iuction has t>mi printed bv Jellinek in Bet ha ir» //»•*» , nt ^* 

M'. 24. 139; .Vojicitssc/inJt' v! 377* U 0c9chm dcr K < li ' a(r * 

h - G - ' G. 


Ascarelli 


ASARAMEL : A name of uncertain nicanintr 
ami intent occurring in I Macc. xiv. 28. The rcatf 
>ng, as it has come «lown t gives it as the name of a 

i title of sV* ,S P °T Sible thnt h reaI1 y is thc name or 
,,i f blnlo “- In support of tlie first view it has 

. . ° p'. l ,?fi’ s,e< t!lat !t ,s ; a corruption of “Hazar 
* (Court of the People of God). Wernsdorf 

• \m” ei°” It * V' f 'T d tI,c title of Simon.’ 
Am El (Prince of the People of God) 

JR - : G. B. L. 

\^ S )^ IlEI ' A; ? ° r AshA EELAH: One of the 
Asaphitcs appointed by David to the Temple serv 
ice, according to I Chron. xxv. 2), In verse 14 the 

n-f. i» ’;■ * 

but which appears once as “ Jshai ” (vvv * * T pi ^ ’ 

“S. B. O. T.» to Chron jv. 16. ° 0te 10 

J. Jr. 

ASCALON (ASKELON). See Ashkerok 

ssat %sr,r 2 » "f r 'r™“ T 

models. They are a survival tn™' 1 ,IP ?" ancient 

-Sr 

these community now exit ET™ 8 in "*>*»> 
English communities, framed in 1664 “ sean,ot °[ the 
from the original Portim, ^ - . tT’ ere translated 

3“ i R*«53ssifss: ?„ sap 

are more lim^tedTnX'ir'sc'''^' t ^ ough ,lle Iat tcr 
cisions in council” In LT^' T? mnre lik « “dc 
interest. rtam a ^ airs °f communal 

(co^Vrm ,ff S i 1 £r- in, „* , . ,e WOrd “ liaskamah ” 
m of Ascama ) is used exclusively i n 


the sense of approbation, and is chiefly employed as 

‘“° f a , I>er "‘!. t for tIle Pt’ltlieation of a book. 
This lmskanmh or license had to be signed bv at 
least three rabbis. The first instance of this kind 
of censorship seems to have occurred in 1534 in Italy 
^eLAhraham-s “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” 
pp. 69 et Mq.), not for the purpose of stamping the 
look with any special religious character, but to 
pretent the publication of any work that was likely 

bvthe i" 1 f ° • • e dest 5 oye<1 b I' tl,e censor appointed 
h> the Imposition. It would also serve the purpose 
of safeguarding the author’s copyright. In later 

bodv'oTrlu. Alalijmiatl that is, tlie governing 
bod} of the Sephardic communities— also claimed a 
similar right to grant the license for any book pub- 
lished under its jurisdiction. Hakam David Nieto 
published his “Mattel, Dan » in London (1714) with? 
I'askamah, but “con licencia de Ios Sefiores 

lorim- (Wltl ‘ the Hccnse of tbe Mahamad). 
In the, panic manner every local authority claimed 
the right to grant or to refuse such a license S~ 
ArpnoiiATioN, Censorship. bee 

] 1 |Mt > pp. A 39, 1 44, [p' jJ2| per ’ T>lc C e »sorship of Hebrew Book*. 

M. Ga. 

ASCARELLI, DEBORAH: Italian poetess 
and wife of Oiuseppi Ascarelli ; lived at Venice at 

«.™“ b ' sl ""'”e »' “• 

As early as 1560 Deborah was known in Rome as 
a poetess of talent. She translated into Italian verse 
the second section of part two of Moses Rieti’s “ Mik 
dash Me'at.” which, under the title “Me'onha-Slm 
alim,” was recited in the Italian synagogues t?£ 
Tempio di oratori ” commenced as follows: . 

* »* chi cbiede em fla Perfetto 
* 801 fiTratfa. e arnore 

E aa vita il tuo fronto benedetto.** 

It was published in 1601-2 bv David dnii« 

slfl gggss 

original poems of Deborah and »n t: 80016 
poem, supposed to have been written byTlmeditor* 

tap iU' ST,; 

m “Sr* 1 p ”' ,| o >re - N “ ll ""8 

idem, Monatsschriftl xliH • rSfl’ Cot. JJodj. col. 1988; 

; i. Bn. 

ASCARELLI, HOSES . VITA fJEHIET v 
Physician at Rome; died Dec 11 m<?q 1 rr „ i ^ 

1-is early educatio^ at the talmld Torah 

”ep a, dem1c^ ”^186^ 
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Pius IX. Ascarelli took an active interest in the 
organization of the Jewish community in Rome, and 
was one of the founders of the “ Societa di Fratel* 
lenza,” for the dissemination of education among 
poor Jews and the development amoug them of a 
taste for art and the professions. 

Amid his many occupations, Ascarelli found time 
to contribute to Jewish ligature, and was a fre- 
quent contributor under the pseudonym “Emet le* 
Ya‘akob ” to the Hebrew journal “I Ia-3laggid,” for 
which he wrote many poems and articles on the con- 
dition of Italian Jews under Pope Pius IX. Asca- 
relli translated from Hebrew into Italian the work 
u Nahalah lc-Yisrael ” (A Heritage unto Israel), a re- 
spousum sent by tlie chief rabbi, I. 31. Ilazan. in 
connection with a disputed inheritance in the Gal- 
lichi family. Ascarelli translated also, from french 
into Hebrew, under the title “ Sefer * Ain Polanim 
we-Gere Polanim, ” the work of the Polish poet 
Mickiewicz, “ Le Livre de la Nation Polonaise et des 
PMerins Polonais.” He used to preach in the Cata- 
lan Synagogue; and one of his sermons has been 
printed under the title “Panigerico sull* Elezione 
dTsraele nel Tempio Israelitico di Roma ii Sciavuot 
5040 [May 17, 1880] per ITniziazionc alia 3Iaggiorita 
Religiose del Figlio Angelo Raffaele e altri Giova- 
nelli della Communione.” 

Bibliography : Vo^elsteln an<t Rieger, Gcach. der Jvdcn in 
Horn, ii. 3S0, 405, 4*)K, 409; Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hehraica % 
p. 0; Lippe, BthUographltche* Lexicon , p. 506. 
s. I. Br. 

ASCARI or AZKARI, ELAZAR BEN 
CLOSES BEN ELAZAR : Rabbi and author of 
the sixteenth century; styled by Azulai “Ir we- 
Kaddish ” (Angel and Saint); a pupil of R. Joseph 
Sagis, the colleague of Joseph Caro, He lived at 
Safed. 

Ascari was a founder of the u Sukkat Shalom” 
(Tabernacle of Peace)— a society devoted to religious 
meditations— and wrote in its interest in 1585 his 
work “Ilaredim” (The Devout Ones), which deals 
with the three principles of religious devotion: the 
knowledge of God. the strict observance of His 
commandments, and penitence. The section on the 
Commandments deals separately with the mandatory 
and prohibitory laws, and includes also those tliat 
can be observed only in Palestine. In tlie section 
on penitence, Ascaii expresses his opposition to un- 
necessary fasting as a means to repentance. The 
work is permeated by a spirit of broad humanity 
coupled with humility and holiness. 

Although Ascari understood the Cabala, and was 
personally acquainted with Isaac Luria — whom lie 
describes as “our holy cabalist, on whom the Holy 
Spirit rests, as he speaks so wondrously ” — he can 
not be counted among the cabalists. Ascari’s com- 
mentary on the treatise Berakot of the Talmud 
Yerushalmi was published in the Jitomir edition 
of the latter work (1860), and was reprinted in I. D. 
"Willaw ski’s new edition of the same. 

BiBLiOGRArnY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Miebael, Or 
ha-ljamrim. No. 489. 

K. J. L. S. 

ASCENSION : The translation to heaven of a 
few chosen ones, either to remain there in lieu of 
dying, or merely to receive revelations and then to 
return to earth. The ascensions of Enoch (Gen. v. 


24) and Elijah (II Kings ii. 11) were of the former 
nature. Among the Babylonians and the classic 
peoples of antiquity the belief was wide-spread that 
extraordinarily pious men who had led blameless 
lives were permitted by God to leave the world 
without suffering death. The Babylonian legends 
tell of Xisuthros that lie was caught up into heaven 
because he found favor in the sight of God (Berosus, 
cd. Richter, 1825, p. 57; Eusebius, [Armenian] ed. 
Mai, p. 14), and of Etana-Gilgamesh riding on an eagle 
to heaven, “whence the earth appears as a hill and 
the sea as a basin ” (see Harper, in Delitzscli and 
Haupt’s “Beitrage zur Assyriologie,” ii. 391-408; 
and Jastrow, “Religion of Babylon and Assyria,” 
pp. 520-522); the latter reappears in the Alexan- 
der legend (see Yer. *Ab. Zarali iii. 42 c\ Aleissner, 
“Alexander und Gilgamos,” p. 17). The Biblical 
accounts of the ascensions of Enoch and Elijah do 
not therefore contradict the different theories on 
death found in Genesis (compare Death), which 
latter do not exclude exceptions. In addition to the 
first two mentioned, other personages are spoken 
of in post-Biblical accounts as not tasting death 
(II Esd. iv. 26). The apocryphal literature includes 
Baruch among such men (“Apocalypse [Syriac] of 
Baruch,” xiii. 3), and so does the rabbinical literature 
(compare Baruch, in Rabbinical Literature), as 
well as Ezra (II Esd., end) and 3Ioses (“Assump- 
tio 31osis,” x. 12). and this notwithstanding that the 
latter’s death is definitely mentioned in the Bible. 

The following list of persons who were taken up 
into heaven is found in rabbinical literature: Enoch 
(Biblical); Elijah (Biblical); Eliezer, Abraham’s 
steward; Ebed3Ielek, Zedekiah’s Etlii- 
In Rabbin- opian slave, who rescued Jeremiah 
ical from death (Jer. xxxviii. 7 et seq.); 
Literature. Hiram of Tyre, the builder of Solo- 
mon’s Temple; Jabez (I Chron. iv. 10 
et seq.): Serah. Asher’s daughter; Bithiali (I Chron. 
iv. 18); Pharaoh’s daughter, the foster-mother of 
3Ioses : and of later times the amora Joshua b. Levi, 
and a grandson of Judah ha-Nasi, whose name is not 
given (Yalk., Gen. 42; Ezek. 367; Derek Erez Zutta 
i. end; compare Epstein, “3Ii-Kadmoniyot,” pp. 
Ill, 112, and Kohler, “The Pre-Talmudic Haggada” 
in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” v. 417-419). According to 
the Rabbis, all these personages are in paradise, 
which in later times was supposed to be heaven; 
therefore, the Bible may well say that Elijah as- 
cended into heaven; see also Jonah, in Rabbin- 
ical Literature. 

In addition to these there are others who ascended 
into heaven temporarily, returning after a time to 
the earth. The Biblical prototype of these is 3Ioses, 
who went up unto God in order to receive the Torah ; 
and the later legends mention several pious men, 
who, like Moses, received instruction and revelation 
in heaven, accounts of which are given in the apoc- 
ryphal works The Apocalypse of Abraham, Tes- 
tament of Abraham, Apocalypse [Greek] of 
Baruch. In post-Biblical times, also, persons re- 
ceived revelations in paradise. Paul is not the only 
one who believed himself to have been taken up into 
heaven; for a generation later the Jews spoke of the 
four rabbis who entered paradise. Although vari- 
ous attempts were made to iuterpret this passage 
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(V a £* P- Tosef., ib. ii. 3) allegorically or figu- 
ratively, as early as the gaon Samuel b. llophni, 
who was followed, mutaiia muUnuUs, by Griitz in 
modern times, the expression D030 (“to enter 

paradise")— exactly corresponding to the phrase 
P*P> (“ to euter tlie garden of Eden”) (compare 
Ah. 1L X. xxv., ed. Schechter, p. 40)— means noth- 
ing else than that these four men, Elisha b. Abuyah. 
‘Akiba, Ben ‘Azzai, ami Ben Zoma, actually entered 
into the heaveniy paradise. 

Later Midnishim mention the Ascension of Ishmael 
b. Elisha, said to have been one of the martyrs dur- 
ing the Hadriauie persecutions. These 
The men, together with Akiba and his 
Eater teacher Xehunyah b. ha-Kaneh, were 
Jiliarashiin. known in the mysticism of the time 
.. of t,ie G eon i m as the triumvirate of 

the/mio ("the riders in the heavenly char- 
iot ). Uai Gaon narrates that during this period a 
certain chissof mystics were able, by various manip- 
ulations to enter into a state of autohypnosis, in 
xUnch they declared they saw heaven open before 
hem and beheld its mysteries. It was believed that 
he only could undertake this « Merkabah -ride ” who 
was m possession of all religious knowledge, ob- 
serveil all the commandments and precepts and 
was almost superhumanly pure in his life (“Ilekalot 
Habbat,,” , xiv., xx.). Tins, however, was re- 
garded usually as a matter of theory; and less per- 
feet men also attempted by fasting and prayer to 

w' e i ,W , SC ‘ nStS f I°? t,ie im l>ressions of the outer 
oild, and succeeded in entering into a state of ec- 
stasy in winch they recounted their heavenly visions 
A more modern form of this kind of Ascension is 
tlie not?: (Ascension of the Soul) of the Hasi- 

w dlm - . Tll ° founder of Hasidism, Israel 

Hasidism. Baal bhem-Tob, speaks of his Ascen- 

, S10n a that appears still more 
pronounced among laterrepresentativesof that sect 

7jnLu^V me f e ° S,aS -'- believed “rpre! 
tended to believe tliat they had been caught ,m into 
heav-cn. Compare Caba L a. Enoch, 
xabar-riders, Moses. 

B note°7 ; R ^«h,'l^Vo7mt<d^/tS v ^ ^S,' Ch ' 1806 ’ p ‘ 73 
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ASCENSION OF ISAIAH, See Isaiait t. 
CERsroy of. oee 1SAIAI L 

A term derived from the Greek 
verb am*, meaning “to practise strenuously ” «to 
exercise. Athletes were therefore said to go through 
ascetic training, and to be ascetics. In this uS 
the twofold appheation-to the mode of living and 
the results attamed-which marks the later tooW 
cal implication of the term is clearly discernible 
From the arena of physical contests the word easilv 

passed over to that of spiritual struggles- end ore 

Christian writers speak of the “askesis " of the f i 

OTof.ylrtue-ti.ediscipHneof thfS, o^TeZr- 

the moral “und^r 1 ‘tf physical idca > no ^ss than 
medieva?n,ri«ff Q heS , ‘® meanin g of the term in 

plaw where the reJSZe If abstemiousSs 


sical Greek conveyed only the notion of a place re* 
served for physical exercise; while the monks were 
the “ascetikoi,” the ascetics, under discipline attain- 
ing unto the perfect practise. 

It is thus seen that both the term and the idea 
which the term expresses are of non-Jcwisli origin 
and implications. Judaism can not 
Non- be said to encourage Asceticism, even 
Jewish, in the restricted sense of discipline. 

Rationalists have indeed affected to 
construe the ritual legalism of both the Pentateuch 
and the later rabbinical codes as a disciplinary 
scheme, devised by God or man with the vietv of 
bringing men under rigid restriction of freedom of 
action in the satisfaction of the appetites and the 
control of the passions, to a higher degree of moral 
perfection. But even before comparative studies 
had shown that most, if not all, of the so-called dis- 
ciplinary contrivances of the Mosaic scheme rest on 
notions altogether other than those assumed tho 
rigorous constructionists among Jewish theologians 
put themselves on record as utterly inimical to the 
ascription of utility, either moral or material, to the 
divine laws. They were simply divine' command- 
ments, and to inquire into their origin or their pur- 
pose was forbidden — “ Ilukhah Imkkakti; we’en at- 
torn reshuyim leharher aharelia ” (I have decreed the 
statute ; but you are not permitted to inquire into its 
reasons; Toma 67i: Sifra, A hare, xiii.). 

At all e vents, Judaism is of a temper which is fatal 
to asceticism; and the history of both Judaism and 
the Jens is, on the whole, free from ascetic aberra- 
| t ! 0n . s ,; F "° d f mental to the teachings of Judaism is 

tT Sht lat 1 ,h< y TOrld is good. Pessimism lias no 
standing-ground. Life is not under the curse. Tho 
doctrine of original sin. the depravity of man has 
never had foothold within the theology of the sVS 

gogue. It never held sway, over the mind andthe 

religious imagination of the Jews. In consequence 
? 18 t lc b 0 * 1 ! and the flesh were never regarded 

y them as contaminated, and the appetites and pas- 
sions were not suspected of being rooted in evil 
The appeal to mortify the flesh for the sake of P W 
mg Heaven could not find voice in the synagogue 
Asceticism is indigenous to the religions which 
posit as fundamental the wickedness of this life and 
the corruption under sin of the flesh. Buddhism 
therefore, as well as Christianity, leads to aSc 
practises. Monasteries are institutions of Buddhism 

tionfoun^ t T >0U - Chri f anit y. The alum? 

others .i, f hC - T,ews of the Montanists and 
others, that concessions made to the natural appe- 
tites may be pardoned in those that are of a lower 
degree of holiness, while the perfectly hnlv -term 
refuse to yield in the least to caroaY nK aid de- 
snes, is easily detected also in some of the teachings 

ti n Buddha - The ideal <>* holineMof both 
e Buddhist and the Christian saint culminates in 
poverty and chastity; celibacy. FastZ Ld 

the fl < h SCI ri 11 !? 0 ’ methods are resorted to tefeurb 

ing o tceSSm V?* of tha -2 

scellC!SIn , A is an error to assume that it. 
history may be extended toemhrace akocZahX 
n vogue among devotees to fetishism andnatu^ 
worship. Mutilations, the sacrifice of n ? 
dietary observances and prohibitions, whichabouid 
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in all forms of religion at a certain stage of develop- 
ment, do not spring from the notion of the sinful- 
ness of the natural instincts and oi 
Torture life. Nor is the sacrificial scheme in 
mjy wav connected with Asceticism, 
the Flesh. The idea of privation is foreign to 
it. If the offering was a gift to the 
Deity and as such entailed upon the offerer the part- 
ing with something of value, the expectation which 
animated him was invariably that of receiving rich 
return. But whatever theory must be accepted m 
explanation of the various rites of mutilation, and 
of the sacrificial ritual, certain it is that Judaism 
from the beginning set its face most sternly against 
the one, and materially restricted the other. Muti- 
lations for whatever purpose and of whatever char- 
acter were' absolutely prohibited. Funeral horrors 
and superstitions were not tolerated. The Lcvitieai 
code restricted sacrifices to one place. The pnests 
only were entrusted with the office at the altar. And, 
if the Prophets are the truest expounders of the 
ideals and ideas of the religion of Israel, even the 
sacrificial and sacerdotal system, with its implica- 
tions of extraordinary and precautionary cleanliness 
and physical abstemiousness, was of little vital mo- 


uiuui. . . 

Fasting, which plays so essential a part in the 
practises of ascetics, found official recognition only 
in the development of the Day of Atonement. The 
Prophets, again, had little patience with fasting. 
There are some obscure allusions to fast days of pop- 
ular observance ; but the Prophets of exilic and post- 
exilic, days insist on tlie futility of tma custom. 
Isaiah (lviii.), while appealing for a broader char- 
ity and deeper sense of justice, maintains that these, 
and not fasting, are the expression of a will sancti- 
fied unto God. It is characteristic of tlie attitude of 
later Judaism that this very chapter has been as- 
signed for the Haftarah for the Day of Atonement, 
the one penitential fast-day of the synagogue. 

Nevertheless, fasting among the Jews was re- 
sorted to in times of great distress. Tlie Book of 
Esther, of late date, illustrates this 

Fasting, for the period included in the Biblical 
canon. Rabbinical sources prove the 


growing tendency to abstain from drink and food 
whenever memories of disaster marked the days of 
the synagogal calendar, or instant danger threatened 
the community. In tlie scheme of the synagogue 
the one fast-day of the Bible received no less 
than twenty-two as companions (compare Fasting). 
Still, it may be doubted whether this multiplication 
of fast-days can be taken as a sign of an increased 
tendency to Asceticism. ' Probably the theory of 
Robertson Smith (“The Religion of the Semites,” p. 
413) still holds good to a large extent in explanation 
of many of the fast-observances of later Judaism, as 
undoubtedly it does for the voluntary and occasional 
fast -days mentioned in the historical books of the 
Bible; namely, that Oriental fasting is merely a 
preparation for the eating of the sacrificial meal. 
The rabbinical injunction, not to eat too late a meal 
on the eve of the Sabbath-day, so as to enjoy all 
the more that of the Sabbath, tends to corroborate 
the theory. Perhaps this also underlies the rab- 
binical report that some examples of rabbinical 


piety fasted every Friday (in preparation for the 

Sabbath). . . 4 , 

\mong the Rabbis some are mentioned as great and 
consistent ft re. Rabbi Zeira especially is remem- 
bered for his idness of this form of piety. Y et to 
make of him -n ascetic would transcend tlie bounds 
of truth. He fasted that he might forget his Baby- 
lonian method of teaching before emigrating to Pales- 
tine (B. M. 85//). The story continues 
Ascetics that he abstained from drink and food 
in Talmud, for the period of one hundred days, in 
order that hell-fire might later have 
no power over him. Simon ben Yohai is depicted 
as an ascetic in the traditions preserved in rabbinical 
literature. But exposed to persecutions under the 
Hadrian regime, and often in danger of his life, his 
whole mind was of an exceptionally somber turn fora 
Jewish teacher. Moreover, his ascetic practises were 
not inspired by a consciousness of the futility of this 
life and its sinfulness, but by tlie anxiety to fulfil to 
the letter the Law, to ponder on the Torah day and 
night. He begrudged the hours necessary for the 
care of the body as so many precious moments stolen 
from the study of the holy Law. He envied the gen- 
eration of the desert who had been fed on heavenly 
manna, and were thus absolved from the care for 
their daily bread ; an echo of this sentiment may be 
detected in the petition of Jesus for daily bread (on 
Simon b. Yohai, see Baclier. “ Ag. Tan.” ii. 70-149). 

Still, with all these seeming leanings to ascetic 
conduct, these rabbis did not encourage individual 
fasting. The community in distress did indeed pro- 
claim a public fast; and it was the duty of the loyal 
member to participate. For he who would not 
share in the distress would have no part in the con- 
solation of the people (Ta‘an. 11/?). The habitual 
faster was called a sinner (ib.). This judgment was 
enforced by an appeal to tlie Biblical text in connec- 
tion with the “Nazir’s” (Nazarite’s) expiatory sac- 
rifice (Num. vi. 11). Rabbi Zeira would not permit 
liis disciples to indulge in extraordinary practises of 
self-restraint, if they presumed thereby to reflect on 
tlie piety of others saner than they. The title ap- 
plied to sucli an adept at saintly practises is charac- 
teristically deprecatory for his attitude of mind: his 
conduct is declared to smack of conceit, if not of 
hypocrisy (Ycr.-Ber. ii. 5d). 

The attempt has been made to explain the Biblical 
Nazaritesas forerunners of monastic orders addicted 
to the practise of ascetic discipline. Pentateuchal 
legislation concerning them shows them to have 
been merely tolerated. Modern criticism explains 
their peculiarities as arising from motives other than 
those that determine the conduct of ascetics. The 
Biblical Nazirs, forerunners of the Nebi’im (Proph- 
ets), were protestants against the adoption of the cus- 
toms and the religious rites of the Canaanites. In. 
their dress and mede of life they emphasized their 
loyalty to Yhwh, enthroned on the desert mountain. 
"Wine and the crown of hair were sacred to the gods 
of the land. Their very appearance emphasized 
their rejection of the new deities. And in later days 
the number of those that took the Nazarite vow was 
exceedingly small. One is inclined to the opinion 
that no case occurred in which the Pentateuchal pro- 
visions became effective. 
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Xor may the Essenes be classed among the order 
of ascetics. While some of their institutions, nota- 
bly celibacy, appear to lend support to the theory 
that would class them as such, their fundamental 
doctrines show no connection with the pessimism 
that is the essential factor in Ascet- 
Essenes icism. They were political indifferen- 
not lists; they were but little, if at all. 
Ascetics, under the sway of national aspirations. 

They stood for a universal fellowship 
of the pure and just. They set but little store by 
the goods of this earth, and were members of a com- 
munistic fraternity. Hut it is inadmissible to con- 
strue from tLese elements of tbtiir llOpc*S fllld LllbitS 

the inference that iii them IS to be round a genuine 
Jewish order of monks and ascetics. 

A stronger ease against the theory* that Judaism 
is a very uncongenial soil for the growth of Ascet- 
icism iniglit be made out by an appeal to the later 
Jewish mystics, the Hasidim and Cabalists of vari- 
ous forms, all ecstatic fantastics, and— this is a point 
that must not be overlooked— more or less strongly 
under the influence of distinctly non-Jewish conceits. 

Looking upon this life as essentially good, accord- 
ing to Gen. i. 31 ; upon the human body as a servant 
of the spirit, and therefore not corrupt: upon the 
joys of earth as God-given and therefore to be cher- 
ished with gratitude toward the divine giver; hav- 
ing a prayer for every indulgence in food and drink; 
a benediction for every new experience of what- 
ever nature, gladsome or sad — the Jew partook with 
genuine zest of the good cheer of life, w ithout, how- 
ever, lapsing into frivolity, gluttony, or intemper- 
ance. Ilis religion, that taught him to remember 
his dignity as one made in the image of God, and 
to hold his body in esteem as the temple of God's 
spirit within, a dwelling of the Most Holy, “a host,” 
as Ilillel put it, “for the guest, the soul,” kept the 
Jew equidistant from the pole of self-torturing pes- 
simism, from the mortification of the flesh under the 
obsession of its sin fulness and foulness, and from the 
other pole of levity and sensuousuess. Never in- 
temperate in drink or food, he sought and found 
true joy in the consecration of his life and all of its 
powers and opportunities to the service of his God, 
a God w r ho had caused the fruit of the vine to grow 
and the earth to give forth the bread, a God who 
created the light and sent the darkness, a God who, 
as a Talmudical legend — one of the many with Elijah 
for their subject — has it, reserves paradise u for them 
that cause their fellows to laugh ” (Ta‘au. 22a). The 
most beautiful saying of the rabbis about Asceti- 
cism is: “Man will have to give account in the 
future for every lawful enjoyment offered to him 
which he has ungratefully refused ” (Rab in Yer. 
Kid., at the close); compare Tanh., end, “The 
wicked in his life is considered as one dead,” etc. 
Bibliography: Lazarus, Ethics of Judaism , 5524^-^8. 

K. E. G. IL 

ASCETICS : While the dominant note of Juda- 
ism is optimism, faith in a God who delights in the 
happiness of His creatures and expects their grate- 
ful appreciation of His bounties — see Abstcvexce — 
there have, nevertheless, been prevalent in Jewish 
life certain ascetic tendencies of which the historian 


must take account. The two great rabbinical 
schools of the first pre-Christian century, the • 
Sliammaites and the Hillelites, debated the ques- 
tion w’hetlier life was worth living or 
Sham- not— “lob le-adam shenibra mishelo 

maites and nibni ” (*Er. 136), and there was an un- 
Hillelites. mistakable element of austerity in the 
teaching of many a Sliammaite that 
favored asceticism (compare II Esdras iv. 12). While 
one teacher would say, “The Shckiuah rests on man 
only amid cheerfulness that comes from duty well 
performed ” (Pcs. ii. 7a), another held the view that 
“ there should be no unrestrained laughter in this 
world ” (Ber. 31 a). 

I511I n> Tnraa *** 

the soul for communion with God, or for the pur- 
pose of keeping the body sufficiently pure to allow 
it to come into contact with sacred objects, that 
many strove to avoid things that either cause intox- 
ication or Levitical impurity, the drinking of wine 
(Lev. x. 9; Num. vi. 3; Amos ii. 12; Judges xiiL 
14), or sexual intercourse, which was forbidden to 
the people of Israel, in preparation for the Sinai 
Revelation (Ex. xix. 15), and to Moses during the life 
of communion with God (Deut. ix. 9, 18; I Sam. 
xxi. 5; Shab. 87//). According to this principle the 
life of the ancient Hasidim or Perushim (Pharisees) 
and Zenuim (Essenes) w r as regulated. At the same 
time these devotees of holiness, making “askesis” 
(the practise of fortitude) then special object of life 
(see Philo, od. Mangey, “ De Vita Contemplativa,” 
ii. 475, 477, 482), w ere naturally led to view sensual 
life as contaminating. Convbeare (“About Philo's 
Contemplative Life,” p. 266) says: “Philo’s ideal 
w T as to die daily, to mortify tilts flesh with fasting; 
he only insisted that the seclusion from social life 
should take place at the age of fifty, the time when 
the Levites retired from the active duties of the 
Temple service ” (see all tlie.passages in Conybcare, 
l.c. pp. 265-273, 315). 

This w'as exactly the view r of the Essenes and 
Therapeutse also, in whatever connection they stood 
to Jonauab ben Rechab and the Kenites (see Mek. f 
Yitro, 2, regarding “the w’ater-drinkers ” (shot* 
mayim ), as some of these are called). • Banus, the 
eremite saint with wiiom Josephus passed three 
years of his life (Josephus, “Vila,” § 2), w’as cer- 
tainly an ascetic. Likewise were John the Baptist 
(Matt. iii. 4 and parallels) and the early Christians, 
Jesus and Paul included, in so far as they shunned 
marriage as a concession to the flesh (Matt. xix. JO- 
12; I Cor. vii. 28-38), imbued with ascetic view’s. 
It w’as exactly in opposition to this tendency, so 
marked in early Christianity, that the Talmudists 
denounced fasting and penitence (Ta‘anit 11a, b) 
and accentuated the duty of cheerfulness in the 
Elijah legend (Ta‘anit 22a). Upon the destruction 
of the Temple in the year 70, a veritable w’ave of as- 
ceticism sw’ept over the people, and in tribute to the 
national misfortune various ascetic rules w*ere insti- 
tuted (see B. B. 606; Tosefta Sot-ah; end; II Esdras ix. 
24; compare Bacher, “Agada der Tannaiten,”!. 164). 

Still, mysticism, which goes hand in hand with 
asceticism, always had its esoteric circles. Judah 
ha-Xasi, called “the saint,” w r as an ascetic (Ket. 
104a). Mar, the son of Rabina, fasted throughout 
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the whole year with the exception of the holy days 
and the eve of the Atonement Day (Pcs. 686). For 
the sake of communing with the upper 
Mysticism world, the lower one was despised by 
and the elect few who preserved the tra- 
Asceticism. dition of the gnosis and the apoca- 
lyptic mysteries. So did the followers 
of Obadiah Abu-Isa. the Isawites, and of Judah 
Yudghan, the Yudghanites, at the close of the 
seventh century and at the beginning of the eighth, 
the forerunners of the Karaites, and many promi- 
nent Karaites themselves lead ascetic lives; abstain- 
ing from meat and w ine, and spending much of their 
time in meditation and devotion, partly in order to 
obtain a deeper knowledge of the Scriptures, partly 

of Religions and Philosophical Sects,” Haar 
brttcker's translation, i. 254-257; Gratz, “Gesch. 
dor Juden,” iii. 4YI et *eq. y 446 et see/.; Jost. “Gesch. 
des Judenthums,” ii. 350 et seq.; Abele Zion and 
Karaites). 

To some extent, therefore, all the mystics of the 
Middle Ages were Ascetics, assuming or accepting 
for themselves the title of “Nazarites,” or being 
called by their contemporaries “ saints.” This is es- 
pecially true of Abraham b. David of Posquieres and 
his circle in the thirteenth century, whose relation to 
the beginnings of the Cabala can hardly be denied. 
Further, the currents of thought which, emanating 
from India, created Sufism in Persian and Moham- 
medan circles in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
exerted considerable influence upon Jewish thinkers! 
as may be learned from Baiiya, whose ethical sys- 
tem, Hobot ha-Lebabot,” oscillates between ascet- 
icism and Jewish optimism, with a decided leaning 
to the former. ° 


Even such thinkers as opposed the ascetic view 
could not extricate themselves entirely from the 
meshes of Neoplatonic mysticism, which beheld in 
the flesh or in matter the source of 
Abraham evil. Thus Abraham ben Hiytv 
ben strongly refutes the Neoplatonic con- 
Hayya on ception of evil as being identical with 
Asceticism, matter, and maintains against Bahya 
• that indulgence in fasting and other 
modes of penitence is not meritorious, since only he 
who is ruled by his lower desires may resort to as- 
ceticism as the means of curbing his passion and dis- 
ciplining liis soul, whereas the really good should 
confine himself to such modes of abstinence as are 
prescribed by the Law. Nevertheless, Abraham b. 
Hiyya claims a higher rank for the saint who se- 
cluded from the world, leads a life altogether con- 
secrated to the service of God. He goes even so far 
as to advocate the state of celibacy in such cases; 
referring to the example of Moses— who had to 
abandon intercourse with his wife when receiving 
the laws on Sinai— to the majority of the prophets 
(who were, as he thinks, unmarried), and to Ben 
*Azzai (according to Yeb. 636). Like Bahya, he 
considers that the ascetic, while leading a purer and 
holier life, requires less legal restraint (see his 
Ilegyon ha-Nefesh,” ed. Beifman, 16a, 32 a, 37a; 
ifosin, Ethik des Maimonides,” pp. 15, 16; Gfldc- 
mann, in “Monatsschrift,” 1900, pp. ISO-216). 

Of Asher, the son of 3Ieshullam b. Jacob in Luhel, 


Benjamin of Tudela (“Travels,” ed. Asher, 36) re- 
lates as eye-witness that he was an ascetic (“ parush ”) 
who did not attend to any worldly business, but 
studied day and night, kept fasts, and never ate 
meat. His brother Jacob bore the title of Nazarite, 
having also been an ascetic abstaining from wine 
(see Zunz’s note in Asher’s “Benjamin of Tudela,” 
ii. 11, 12; Gratz, “Gesch. der Juden ” vi 240 
241). 


Also the whole family of Judah, the“hasid”of 
Regensburg, of the twelfth century, his father, 
Samuel, and his grandfather, Kalonymus of Speier! 
grandson of Eliezer the Great of Worms, seem to 
have been a family of Ascetics (see Michael, “Orha- 
Ilayyim,” Nos. 433, 990, 1174, 1200). 

sul.soqKor.t development and o.f tic 

Cabala produced other forms of asceticism. In 
fact, the Hasid and the Z&nua* of the medieval apoc- 
alyptic literature being a survival of Essenism, ablu- 
tions imd fasting were resorted to by the adepts of 
the Cabala as means of attaining communion with 
the upper world. Some of these Hasidim would 
spend the whole week— without or with interrup- 
tion, according to their physical endurance— in fast- 
ing, rendering only the Sabbath a day of comfort 
and joy (see Hasidism). The object of their peni- 
tences and fastings wa3 to bring about the time of 
divine favor, the Messianic era. Every Messianic 
movement bad therefore Ascetics as leaders, such 
as were the Shabbethaians (see Gratz, “Gesch. der 
Juden,” iii. 307) and others (see Abraham b. Sam- 
uel Cohen of Lask). Others would refrain from 
eating animal food — 'cber min ha-JTay — and, like the 
Buddhists or the Pythagoreans of old, live on vege- 
tarian diet. The same is related by Epiphanius of 
the Dosithean sect. 


Against all these ascetic views and tendencies 
Maimonides raised his powerful voice ; and his sober 
view maintained the upper hand. He 
Mai- admits the wholesome influence on 

monides those needing much discipline of the 
on Fasting*, soul of Listing and vigils, of sexual and 
etc. social abstemiousness, the self-torture 

of the hermit, and of the penitent who 
dwells in deserts and uses only coarse haircloth for 
the covering of his flesh; but he declares the con- 
stant use of what can at best be only a remedial 
measure in abnormal and unsound conditions of life 
to be a great folly and injurious extravagance. 

Maimonides, while adopting the Aristotelian 
maxim of the golden middle way in all things, finds 
in the various restrictions of the dietary and mar- 
riage laws of the Torah a legislativesystemof train- 
ing the people to a sobriety which makes superfluous 
such asceticism as the monks and the saints of other 
nations indulge in; nay, sinful indeed, according 
to the rabbinical interpretation of Num. vi. 11, 
which say 8 that the priest shall “ make an atonement 
for him [the Nazir] for that he has sinned against 
the person [in making his vow of abstinence]” (see 
Ned. 10a; Maimonides, “Yad,” De 4 ot, iii 1, vL 1). 

Jewish hermits, living in a state of celibacy and 
devoting themselves to meditation, are still found 
among the Falashas. They claim that Aaron the 
high pnest was the first Nazarite who from the time 
of his consecration separated from his wife to live 
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onlv in tlie shadow of the tabernacle. Accordingly 
they join the monastic order after they have been 
married and have become fathers of children (Ilalevy, 
*t Travels in Abyssinia,” p. 230). According to Flad 
( u Abyssinische Judcn.” pp. 32 et the order 

founded by Abba Zebra (Ilalevy, “Abba Sura”) 
consists altogether of eunuchs. This would indicate 
non-Jewish influence, of which the Falashas show 
many traces. 

Bibliography: Lazarus, Ethics of Judaism , 5S 246-25G; 

Dukes, Zur Keuutnis * dcr Xcuhcbrtlischcn Pocyie, IS42, 

pp.Srt wj.\ GolUziher, Lkl'A^clikme. In Revue del' Hist oire 

(ks lieliyiwiK ]K*\ pp. 314 it H'j .; NOldeke, Suji> in Z. D. 

3f. G. xlviii. 45-47. 
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ASCH, ABBA HAM : German rabbi and au- 
thor ; born at Posen ; officiated as rabbi of Zell toward 
the end of the eighteenth century. lie descended 
from a learned family which traced its pedigree to 
MeTr of Lublin. His father, Joseph, was rabbi of 
Dessau; and one of his relatives was the scholarly 
Isaiah Berlin. Ascii wrote “Mareh Esli” (The Ap- 
pearance of Fire), published posthumously by his 
son, Moses Jacob, in 1803. It contains critical notes 
on the texts of various Talmudic treatises. Probably 
Asch is not identical with Abraham Asch, author 
of “Torah Kullali” (The Whole Law), Berlin, 1790, 
who agitated against the custom of hasty burials. 
Bibliography : SU3nsctmeider, Cat. B<xfl. col. 866. 

L. G. *) . P. B. 

ASCHAFFENBTJBG : Important town on the 
right bank of the Main in Bavaria. Jews in Ascliaf- 
fenburg are first mentioned in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when reference is made to a Rabbi Abraham 
bf Aschaffenburg. In the reports of the persecution 
which the Jews had to suffer in the year 1349, at 
the time of the Black Death, Aschaffenburg and its 
neighboring towns , are mentioned. Records exist 
of Jewish inhabitants in the following towns of the 
diocese of Mayence, called later the principality of 
Aschaffenburg: Buchen, Knlsheim, Babenhausen, 
Steinheim, Seligenstadt (1292), Miltenberg (where a 
large cemetery existed as early as 1336), Amorbach, 
and WalldOm. 

In documents of 1344-45 mention is made of the 
synagogue of Aschaffenburg. A scholar of Aschaf- 
fenburg, R. MeTr, is quoted in the fifteenth century 
by Joseph Kolon v“Responsa, w No. 1). In the six- 
teenth century mention is made of a Rabbi Simon 
ben Isaac ha-Levi, author of “Debek Tob” and 
“Massoret ha-Mikra”; and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury of R. MeTr Grotwohl. During the seventeenth 
century, Ascliaffcnburg liad a Jewish congregation 
of considerable size, as is evident from various doc- 
uments. In 1698, with the consent of the prince- 
elector, a new synagogue was built ; but in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century the congregation 
had dwindled down to twenty members. From this 
time onward the religious leaders of the community 
can be enumerated. 

t la 1719 the various congregations that had the 
right to use the cemetery of Aschaffenburg founded 
a charitable and burial society. These congre- 
gations were: Goldbaeh-HOsbach, Grossostheim, 
Kleinwallstadt, MOmmlingen, Hofstetten, Gross- 


wallstadt, Niedernl>erg, and Hausen. In the records 
of the burial society there are some regulations by 
Isaac Seckel Ethausen, author of UK 
Babbis (“Or Ne'elam”), who signs as 

and rabbi of the district of Aschaffenburg. 
Teachers. In 1723 he left Aschaffenburg, in ohlcr 
to accept the position of chief rabbi 
of Mayence. In 1769 a convention, presided over 
by the chief rabbi, D. M. Scheuer, was held, which 
devoted its attention almost exclusively to the meth- 
ods of improving religious instruction. Seligm&nn 
Sulzbach is mentioned as teacher in the Talmud 
Torah, in 1779: he was a son-in-law of MeTr Barby,. 
rabbi at Pressburg, in whose work, “Hiddushe 
Meharam Barby,” lie is quoted. Ilis successor, in 
1784, was Israel Issekl, who calls himself w Rabbi 
of Eibenschutz.” In 1786 Hillel Wolf Sondliehner, 
who had been assistant rabbi at FlVrth, was elected 
rabbi of Aschaffenburg; but officially he was called 
u teacher * {Scltullehrer). In 1803, when Ascliafifen- 
burg was separated from Mayence, Sondheiiner was 
made chief rabbi of Ascliaffcnburg. He officiated 
in that capacity up to 1832, and died on March 3 of 
that year, aged eighty-three years. His successor, 
Gabriel Neuburger, was elected April 13, but was 
only considered as a deputy, in which capacity he 
officiated up to 1845. Later he resided a3 a private 
member cf the congregation in Aschaffenburg, where 
lie died in 1888. He was succeeded by district rabbi 
Abraliam Adler, who officiated until his death in 
1880. Adler was succeeded by Simon Bamberger, 
'who had formerly been rabbi in Fischach. Bam- 
burger was at first appointed deputy, but in 1888 
was made district rabbi. He died Dec. 9, 1897. 

The synagogue, erected in 1698, had to be demol- 
ished in 1887, when a new one was built. The con- 
gregation maintains a school for religious instruc- 
tion, and has a separate cemetery besides the one 
used by the smaller congregations of the district. 
In the last century the community possessed a Jew- 
ish hospital. There are several Jewish charitable 
associations, which have an income derived from 
legacies; there is also a social club. The congrega- 
tion, the members of which are mainly merchants, 
numbers 130 families. 

Bibliography : Salomon Bamberger, Ilistorische Bcrlckti 
illwr die Juden dcr Stailt und dcs EhemaKaen FUrsten* 
turns Aschoff cnburg % Strasburg, 1900L 

I>. S. Ba. 


ASCHE, TOBIAH BEIT EZEKTEB (known 
also as Tobiah Schlocliow ; that is, of Schlochow, 
near Stolpe, Germany): German Talmudist; rabbi 
of Zempelburg at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. His u ‘Et Barzel” (Iron Pen) is an ex- 
planation of halakic legal themes, and was published 
posthumously (Berlin, 1832) by his son Gershon, 
rabbi of Prcnzlau. To his father’s work Gershon 
appended his own “Nifcrat ha-?ur” (Cleft in the 
Rock), also of halakic character, and the funeral 
oration delivered by him at Tobiah’s grave. 




bibliotheca Judaica* ill. £70; L. Levin, in Ztitschrift der 
HMor. GeseUsch.fiir die Provtnz Posen* 1900, xv. 94. 

Y p- b. 

ASCHESTSTTECf, SIX201T B. XSAAO tta , - 
X<EYI : Talmudic scholar; lived at Frankfort -on- 
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thc-Main, later at Jerusalem, at which latter place 
he 'lied about 1598. He was the author of a useful 
supercommentary upon Rashi's Pentateuch com- 
mentary entitled u Debek Tob ” (A Good Bond). This 
work, often reprinted later, was published for the 
first time by the author himself at Venice in 1588. 

Bibliography: Rossi. Dizionario Stnrico, transl. by Ham- 
borjror, 2d ed., p. 47 ; Conforte. Kore ha-Dorot, p. 44*>; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. eol. 2599; From kin, Ebcn Shcmucl, 
pp. 05. 00, Wilna, 1874. 

L. G. I. Br. 

ASCHER, ANTON : German actor; born at 
Dresden July 15, 1820; died in Meran April 24, 
1885. Trained for the stage by Ludwig Tieck, he 
made his debut in 1838 at Ilainichen, Saxony, play* 
ing the same year also at Mersson, Bautzen, and 
Zittau. In 1839 he appeared at Wiesbaden, going to 
the Hoftheater, Dresden, a few months later. He 
remained there until 1844; went to Hamburg in 
1845; Kfinigsberg and Cassel in 1846; and Potsdam 
in 1847. From 1848 to I860 he played bon-vivant 
roles at the Friedrich- Wilhelm Theater, Berlin; and 
toward the end of the engagement he had charge of 
the stage. From 1806 to 1872 he was director of the 
Carl Theater, Vienna. His best roles were Tliorane 
in “Dei* KOnigslieutcnant,” Boh -in “Die Journal - 
isten,” Zimburg , and Richard Weiss. 

Bibliography: Fluggen. Bllhncn-Lcxikon, p. 8. 
b. E. Ms. 

ASCHER, BENJAMIN HENRY: Hebrew 
scholar and author; born in 1812 at Peisern (grand 
duchy of Posen); died Feb. 24, 1893, in London. 
His father, a corn-merchant, gave his son a careful 
religious and secular education. In 1840 Ascher 
went to England, where he soon mastered the Eng- 
lish language, and, in 1843, was elected “kabranim 
rabbi” (funeral preacher) of the Great Synagogue. 
In 1847 he published a new edition of the well- 
known “Sefer Hayyim” (The Book of Life), with 
an English translation. In 1859 he published Solo- 
mon ben Gabirol’s “Mibliar ha-Peninim” (A Choice 
of Pearls), embracing a collection of ethical aphor- 
isms, maxims, and reflections, accompanied by an 
English text and explanatory notes. He wrote two 
other works of minor importance, “Initiation of 
Youth ” (1850), a small catechism, and the ritual for 
the “ Dedication of the House.” In 1884 he resigned 
his office, which lie had held for over forty years. 
Ascher obtained from Sir George Grey several con- 
cessions for Jewish prisoners, to enable them to ob- 
serve their religion. 

Bibliography: Jew. Chron. March 3,1893, p. 8; H. A. LOwy. 
Catalogue, of Hebraica and Judaica in the Guildhall 
Library* PP- 93, 147, London, 1891. 

J. B. B. 

ASCHER, JOSEPH: Composer and pianist; 
born at Groningen, Holland, June 4, 1829; died in 
London, June 20, 1869. He was a son of Simon 
Ascher, reader of the Great Synagogue, London, 
and studied music under Moscheles, whom he fol- 
lowed to the Conservatory at Leipsic, where he be- 
came a pupil of Mendelssohn. In 1849 he went to 
Paris and subsequently received an appointment as 
pianist to the empress Eugenie. The emperor of 
Austria also made him court pianist; and he was 
decorated by ex-Queen Isabella of Spain. During 
the last two and a half years of his life he suffered 


I from nervous debility incurred by his irregular life 
| :i -J by overexertion in his musical studies. Many 
of Iiis shorter pieces evince a decidedly original turn. 
Among his best-known compositions are two mazur- 
kas, tt La Perle du Nord” and “Dosia,” and an 
etude, “LcsGouttesd’Eau.” Besides these, he wrote 
more tlmu a hundred galops, nocturnes, mazurkas, 
transcriptions, and etudes, and a considerable num- 
ber of drawing-room pieces. His song, “Alice, 
Where Art Thou? ” is still a favorite at concerts. 

Bibliography: Jewish Record. June, 1809: Brown, Diet, of 

Musician*, s.v.; (’hainplin, Encyclopedia of Music, s.v.; 

Grove, Diet, of Music and Musicians, L 97 ; Riemann, 

Musiklcxikon, s.v. 

j. G. L 

ASCHER, SAUL: German author and transla- 
tor; born at Berlin Feb. 8, 1767; died there Dec. 8, 
1822. He began his literary career as an advocate 
of Jewish emancipation; gradually extending his 
activities to general topics, chiefly historical, polit- 
ical. and religious. Iiis works are: “Bemerkuugen 
uber die Bttrgerliehe Verbesserungder Juden, Veran- 
lasst bei der Frage: Soli der Jude Soldat Werden?” 
Fracikfort-on-the-Oder, 1788; “Scholien, oder Frag- 
mente der Philosophic und Kunst,” Berlin, 1790; 
the same under the title u Philosophische Betraclit- 
ungen fiber Einpfindungs- und Erkenntnisskraft,” 
Berlin, 1793; “Leviathan, oder fiber Religion in 
Rficksicht des Judenthums,” Berlin, 1792; “Eisen- 
menger der Zweite; nebst einem Vorangesetzten 
Sendschreiben an Herrn Professor Fichte in Jena,” 
Berlin, 1794; “Graf von Thein ein Wundarzt,” in 
the Berlin “Monatssehrift,” Berlin, 1794; “Napo- 
leon, oder fiber die Fortsehritte der Regierung,” 
1808; “II. Gregoire: die Neger, ein Beitrag zur 
Mensclien- und Staatskunde,” translated from the 
French, 1809; “ Biographisch-IIistorische Skizzen” 
(2 vols.); “ Theodiskus, Unterhaltungen in den 
Abendstunden ” (2 vols., 1813); “Die Germano- 
manie,” 1815; a translation from Mandeyille’s 
“Fables of the Bees,” with a commentary, 1817; 
“ Die Wartburgfeier,” 1818 ; u Idee einer Pressfreihcit 
und Censurordnung,” 1818; “Ansicbt von der Zu* 
kunft des Christentums,” second edition, 1819; 
“ Der Geistesaristokratismus,” 1819 ; “ Europa'sPoli- 
tischer und Ethisclier Zustand seit dem Congress von 
Aachen,” 1820. 

Bibliography: J. S. Mensel. Da* Gelehrte Teutschlcxid oder 

Lextom der Jetzllebcmlcn Teutschen Schriftxtcller, 1.98; 

Grutz, Gesch. der Juden . 2d ed., xl. 136, 155, 229, 333; Rose, 

New General Biographical Dictionary , 11. 248; Fflrst, 

Bibl. Jud . 1. 67. 

s. W. S.— M. B. 

ASCHER, SIMON : Hazan ; born in Holland, 
1789; died at London December, 1872. He was 
reader and cantor of the Great Synagogue, London, 
for a period of thirty-seven years. With Hie aid of 
Mombacli, the well-known composer, he may be 
said to have systematized English synagogue-music ; 
and memories of his fine voice are still a tradition 
among English Jews, who recall his clear tenor and 
florid style of recitative with frequent roulades. 
Bibliography: Jewish Chronicle, Dec. 6 and 13, 1872. 

L G. L. 

AS CHIAN. See Ashya. 

ASCOLI, DAVID D’: Italian writer; lived 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. He was 
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the author of “Apologia Ilelmeorum,” published at 
Strasburg in 1559, in which he protested against the 
decree of Pius IV. conimanding all Jews in Catholic 
countries to dress in orange or yellow to distinguish 
them from Christians. Both Ascoli and Cinelli, who 
praised the book In the “Bibliotheca Volante,” suf- 
fered a long term of imprisonment for their free 
criticism of the ecclesiastical authorities. 

Bibliography: Didot et Hoofer. Xouvclle Biographte Uni- 
rersrllr. Hi. 422; Xouretiu Lannixac lllvstrt\i. 502; Wolf, 
liihl. lh hr. iii. 1S1 ; Rossi. DizUmarUt St"rico„ translated 
by Ha m Berger, p. 4B; Vogelstein ami Rieger, Gosch. derJu- 
. den in Horn, ii. 153. 

G. W. S. 

ASCOLI, GITJLIO: Italian mathematician; 
born in Triest Nov. 20. 1843; died in Pisa. Reared 
in a city with a large Italian-speaking population, 
a natural inclination drew young Ascoli to Milan, 
where, from 1874 until 1879, he taught mathematics 
at the Reale Istituto Tecnico Superiore. In the lat- 
ter year he was appointed associate professor at the 
polytechnic school of Milan, and was elected corre- 
sponding member of the Reale Istituto Lombardo di 
Scienzc e Lettere. 

Ascoli’s contributions to mathematics, which be- 
long principally to flic domain of the theory of func- 
tions, and deal particularly with Fourier’s series, 
have been published in Brioscbi’s u Annuli di Mate- 
matica,” the reports of the Reale Istituto Lombardo, 
Battaglini’s “Gionnde di Matematiea,” the “Mathe- 
matischc Anualen,” the transactions of tlie Reale 
Accademia dei Lined, etc. Brief notices of Ascoli’s 
mathematical papers may be found in the pages of 
the “Jahrbuch fiber die Fortscbritte der Matlie- 
matik ” (Berlin). 

Bibliography : Po^gendorff, BitHjrapliiach-Liiterarischcs 
HandicOrtcrbuch. 

s. A. S. C. 

ASCOLI, GBAZIADIO ISAIAH: Italian 
philologist; born July 16, 1829, at Gorice, Austria. 
His father, who had made a fortune in the manufac- 
ture of paper, died while Graziadio was an infant. 
Graziadio devoted himself at an early age to the 
study of languages, especially to comparative phi- 
lology, to which latter he became passionately at- 
tached. At the age of sixteen he made a sensation 
in philological circles by a comparative study of the 
Friulian dialect and the Wallachian 
First tongue (“ Sail’ IdiomaFriulano e sulla 
Work. sua Affinity con la Lingua Vallacca; 

Schizzo Storico-Filologico,” Udine, 
1846) — a masterly work, considering that the subject 
had never before been treated, and that the boy phi- 
lologist had not even a suggestion from a teacher. 

Ascoli thenceforth devoted himself with enthusi- 
asm to tlie promotion of the study of philology in 

Xta.Ijr ; a-ncL in 1854 lie founded tlie first linguistic 

journal in his country under the title of “Studii 
Oriental! e Linguistics ” The vast erudition ex- 
hibited by the brilliant editor of the two volumes 
that appeared between 1854 and 1855 
Appointed won for him the chair of comparative 
Professor philology at the Accademia Scientifico- 
in Milan. Litfceraria of Milan. There he began 
bis “Corsi di Glottologia,” afterward 
published and translated into English and German, 
and awarded the Bopp prize by the Berlin Academy. 


At Milan Ascoli realized his life-dream of reviving 
the study of languages in Italy and of reawaken- 
ing the taste for the Oriental tueguts, which, siuc8 
the death of the two Assemaui, had almost sunk into 
oblivion. 

All the philologists of any importance in Italy 
have been the disciples of Ascoli. He is one of the 
few really great pioneers that have given the study 
of language its present strictly scientific character; 
and he has left the impress of his genius on almost 
every branch of linguistics. In comparative philol- 
ogy, in the study of Oriental languages and of the 
tongues and dialects 
of Europe, in the sci- 
ence of phonology — in 
all these his richly 
creative and original 
mind, combined with 
an unparalleled erudi- 
tion and a rare sense 
of penetration, has 
achieved brilliant and 
lasting results. His 
“ Fonologia Compara- 
ta del Sanscrito, del 
Greco e del Latino” 

(Turin and Florence, 

1870; translated into 
German by Bazzigher and Schweizer-Sidler, Halle, 
1872), followed in 1877 by the tt Studii Critici ” (Turin 
and Florence; translated into German by Merzdorf 
ami Mangold, Weimar, 1878) at a time when the 
discussion of phonetic principles was most active 
—wrought a revolution in comparative Indo-Ger- 
manic philology. In particular, his distinction be- 
tween the velar and the palatal gutturals — as for 
instance between the sounds of “kite” and “quite” 
—solved many of the difficulties found in the appli- 
cation of Grimm’s law in its cruder form. 

Ascoli is the author of many important discov- 
eries in the science of phonology, lie having been 
the first • to formulate many of the 
Contribu- laws of phonetic change ; both in Italy 

tions to and abroad he is deemed one of the 
Philology, greatest authorities on all questions in 
this important branch of linguistics. 
Hardly less great is Ascoli’s reputation as an au- 
thority on Romance philology; and his “Saggi 
Ladini ” (Vienna, 1872 ; reprinted in vol. i. of the 
“ ArchivioGlottologico Italiano”) was epoch-making 
in the study of Italian and the more closely allied 
Romance tongues, and brought forth a mass of im- 
portant and valuable researches, published in the 
“Archivio Glottologico Italiano” founded at that 
time by him. 

Ascoli is also the author of: “Lettere Glottolo- 
gielie 77 (Turin and Milan, lesi— se>, to -sv iiicii the in- 
stitute of France awarded the Volney prize, and 
which, like most of Ascoli’s larger contributions, 
have been translated int6 German (by Gfiterbock, 
Leipsic, 1887); “II Codice Iriandese dell’ Ambrosi- 
5na,” edited and illustrated by himself, containing 
deep and fruitful researches on the Celtic tongues 
(published as vols. v. and vi. of the “Archivio Glot- 
tologico Italiano”); the “Saggi Indian!.” an impor- 
tant contribution to comparative Indo-Germanic phi 
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lology (first published in the “ Archivio Glottologieo 
Italiano ”); the brilliant researches on the Gipsy lan- 
guage, which appeared under the title, “Zigeune- 
risehes,” and especially an appendix to Pott’s work, 
“Die Zigeuuer in Europa und Asien” (Halle, 1865), 
and other works. 

The greater part of Ascoli’s scientific papers may 
be found in his journal, the “Archivio Glottologieo 
Italiano,” of which 15 volumes had 
Scientific appeared up to 1900. But he has also 

Papers. contributed largely to the following 
journals among others: “Arehivio 
Storico Italiano,” the “ Crepuscolo, ” the “ Atti dell’ 
Istituto Lombardo,” the' ** Itivista di Filologia,” the 
“Zeitschrift dcr Deutschen Morgenlandisclien Ge- 
sellschaft,” the “Beitrilge zur Vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung ” (ed. Kuhn). Ilis paper in the 
“Atti del Quarto Congresso degli Orientalisti ” shed 
unexpected light on the origin of the Sassanian coins 
in the Naples Museum, and supplied a long-felt, 
want by a brilliant interpretation of important medi- 
eval inscriptions in Hebrew discovered in southern 
Italy. 

Probably the onl^v work of Ascoli’s that did not 
receive universal favor was his investigations on 
proto- Aryan tongues and the affinities between the 
Aryan and the Semitic languages. In Italy his 
work “Nesso Ario-Semitieo,” 1863-64, created a new 
school, which has many adepts among eminent schol- 
ars; but European and American philologists are 
divided as to the merits of Ascoli’s theory. 

Ascoli has received many honors and distinctions 
in his professional and literary career. He has been 
repeatedly elected president of the 
Honors Beale Accademia Seientifico-Litteraria 
and Bis- of Milan, and is a member of the Higher 
tinctions. Council of Public Instruction; cava- 
lier of the Order of Merit of Italy ; 
knight of several foreign orders; member of the In- 
stitute of Lombardy and of the Accademia dei Lincei ; 
honorary member of the Asiatic Society of Italy; 
corresponding member of the Academic des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres of Paris; member of the acad- 
emies of Berlin, Vienna. Budapest, St. Petersburg, 
etc. ; and of every philological society of importance 
in his native country and abroad. 

The long-ex pected appointment of Ascoli to a 
senatorship in the kingdom took place Jan. 25, 1889. 


Bibliography: De Gubrniatis, Dictionnairc International 
Leri rains flu Jour, Florence, J8S8-91 : G. Vapereau, 
Dictionnairc Unirerwl des Contemjx/rain Paris, 1893, 
8.v.; Larousse. La Grande Encyclopedic : Brock haus, Knn- 
vc returns- Lex icon, Uih ed.; Meyer, Kanversationx-Lcxi- 
con, ;>th ed.; Wursbach, BUvraphwchc# Lexicon dcs Kai- 


A. S. C. 


the Redeemer spread a tabernacle of peace over the 
people that He hath chosen among all peoples”). 
In signing these “reshuts,” Ascoli added to his name 
the word 'HI, which seems to correspond to the verse 
of Psalms ^pori ( u Lefc thy mercies also 

come unto me, O Lord,” Ps. cxix. 41). 

Bibliography: Landshutb, * Ammude ha-'Abodah, p. 104; 
Zuuz. Litcraturucuch. p. 523; Mortara, Lidice Alfabetica , 
8. v. 

lu G. I. Br. 

ASEFAH: Technical term for the meetings of 
the members of the Jewish communities of Poland 
and Lithuania. In cases of importance, the director 
of the “kahal” (“parnes hodesh”) gave the order 
to the “shammash” of the “kalml-stQbel” (the ser- 
vant of the office) to call the prominent members of 
the “ kahal ” to a conference. All the important 
affairs of the community, the internal as well as the 
external, including in the latter communications 
from the government authorities, were brought be- 
fore the Asefali. 

Bibliography: M. Berlin, Ochcrk Etnografti Tevrciskavo 
Xarwionaxcleniua v Iiomi % p. 54, St. Petersburg, 1861. 

H. H. 

ASENATH. — Biblical Bata: Daughter of 
Poti-pherah, priest of On, and wife of Joseph (Gen. 
xli. 45). The name is apparently Egyptian ; but no 
satisfactory explanation has yet been proposed. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

In Habbinieal Literature: That Joseph, 

called “ the righteous ” (Book of Wisdom x. 13; Ab. 
R. N. xvi.,and elsewhere), should have married a 
heathen wife seemed objectionable to the Rabbis; 
and they consequently state that she was the child 
of Dinah, the daughter of Jacob, born after violence 
had been done her by Shechem, the son of Hamor 
(Pirke R. El. xxxviii. ; Midr. Abkir, quoted in Yalfc., 
Gen. 146; Tar g. Yer. Gen. xli. 45, xlvi. 20; Midr. 
Aggadah, ed. Buber, i. 97). When her brothers 
had learned of the birth of an illegitimate child in 
their family, they wanted to kill the child in order 
to prevent public disgrace. But Jacob placed upon 
the child’s neckatalismanic plate engraved with the 
name of God, and — according to one version— left her 
exposed under a thorn-bush (n^D, “seneb,” whence 
the name of the girl, “Asenath”), and the angel Ga- 
briel carried her to the house of Potiphar in Egypt, 
where the latter’s wife, being childless, reared her 
as her own daughter. According to another version 
(Midr. Aggadah, lc.\ Jacob had the child exposed 
under the walls of Egypt. Her cry ing attracted the 
attention of Potiphar, who was passing at the time. 
Stories about Asenath, somewhat similar to the Mid- 
rashic traditions, are found in Syriac and Arabic 
literatures. 


ASCOLI, JACOB BELT AB P-ATTAT.T BOEE - 

Physician and payyetan; lived at Camerino, Italy, 
perhaps at Ascoli, in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. Two Reshuts for Nishmat of his are 
printed in the Mahzor Romania— (1) For the Day of 
Atonement: 'n ^ ^ yn miD .JV^y Vtt\ 
etc. (“They will praise Thy name, O Most High, who 
showest the road by which every living being will 
return to Thee”); (2) For the Feast of Tabernacles: 
D-oy ma DJ? by DW flDD fwi t ro* (“May 


^ jutvez, xxii. 87-92; Payne 

Syriciczis. s.v. ZHnahz Sachau, In K-urzes 

StxcJicLzi.'acJu’Ti. Sammluna T for 

Syriac . ana Goiaziner, in Jescnurun^ yiu. efijor tiie Aranav 
J. SR^ 2£ 


ASENATH (in Greek 'AocvW) y LIFE AND 
CONFESSION OB PEAYEB OF: A Greek 
Apocrypha of pronounced Jewish character, with 
only one small Christian interpolation. It contains 
a Midrashie story of the conversion of Asenath, the 
wife of Joseph, and of her magnanimity toward her 
enemies. For a long time known only through an 
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abridged Latin translation embodied in Vincent of 
Beauvais’ “Speculum Historiale,” ch. cxviii.-cxxiv., 
it was first published in full by P. Batiffol, after four 
manuscripts, in liis “Studia Patristica,” Paris, 1889- 
90, with a valuable introduction. A fragment had 
previously appeared in Fabricius, “ Codex Pseudepi- 
graphicus Yeteris Testament!,” ii. 85-102. A Syriac 
translation of the sixth century, discovered by As- 
semani(soe Wright, “Syriac Literature,” in “ Encyc. 
Brit.” xxii. 855 etseq)., is published in Lind’s “ Alice - 
dota Syriac?!, ” iii. 18-46, and rendered into Latin 
by Oppenheim, “Fabula Josephi et Aseuatlue Apoc- 
rypha,” Berlin, 1886. An Armenian translation 
appeared in “Revue Polyhistoire,” 1885, 200-206, 
and 1886, pp. 25-34, and in the “Armenian Collec- 
tion of Apocrypha of the Old Testament,” Venice, 
1896, On the Slavonic version, see Bonwetsch, in 
Ilarnack, “Gescli. d. Altehristl. Litcratur,” i. 915; 
on the Ethiopic version, Pillman, in Ilerzog-Plitt, 
“Real-Encyklopfidie,” 2d cd., xii. 366. Neither the 
rabbinical nor the patristic literature has preserved 
any r trace of the story. 

The book consists of two parts. The first, which 
is the larger, and which has given it the name of 
“Prayer or Confession of Asenath,” 
Model of a presents Asenath as a model of a Jew- 
Proselyte. ish proselyte in the light of Hellenistic 
propaganda. Asenath, the daughter 
of Potiphar (Pentephras), priest of Heliopolis (On), 
a rich man and chief counselor of Pharaoh, far sur- 
passed the Egyptian maidens in beauty ; for she was 
“tall like Sarah, handsome like Rebekah, and fair 
like Rachel,” and the fame of her beauty 1 filled the 
land. Reared in great luxury' but in entire seclu- 
sion, a worshiper of idols, she thinks only' of marry - 
ing Pharaoh’s son; and when her father proposes 
to her that she become the wife of Joseph, “the 
mighty* man of God,” who honored him with a visit, 
she proudly refuses because he lias been a slave and 
owes his release from prison only to his skill in in- 
terpreting dreams. But on seeing Joseph’s beauty 
when sitting alone at table (compare Gen. xliii. 32, 
reversed in the spirit of Dan. i. 5), she falls in love 
with him, as do all the Egyptian women (compare 
Yalfc. and Targ. Yer. on Gen. xlix. 22; Koran, sura 
xii. 80). 

Joseph, on learning from Asenath’s father that 
she is a pure-minded woman who has never seen 
a man before, gladly receives lier like a sister, but 
refuses to kiss her, saying; 

“ It Is not befitting a pious man who blesses the living God 
with his lips, who eats the blessed bread of life, drinks of the 
blessed cup of Immortality, and anoints himself with the oil of 
incomiption, to kiss a foreign woman who blesses dead and 
dumb idols with her lips, eating the bread of death from their 
table, drinking of their libations from the cup of treachery, and 
anointing herself with the ointment of perdition. In fact, a 
pious man kisses besides his mother and his sister only his own 
wife ; nor does a pious woman kiss a strange man ; for this is an 
abomination before the Lord God,” 

When Asenath bursts into tears, Joseph compas- 
sionately lav3 bis hand upon her head, praying that 
the God of his father Israel, the Creator of the Uni- 
verse, who calleth men from darkness to light, from 
error to truth, and from death to life (compare Philo, 
“De Pnenitentia,” i. and ii. ; “De Nobilitate,” vi.), 
may’ renew her with His holy spirit that she may 


eat of the bread of His life, drink of the cup of His 
blessing, and join her to the number of His people 
He had chosen before the Creation of the universe, so 
that she may partake of the bliss prepared for His 
chosen ones in the life everlasting. Asenath returns 
to her rooms, and with bitter tears, repenting of her 
idolatrous practises, spends eight clays in fasting 
and penance; putting on sackcloth, strewing ashes 
upon her head, lying on the floor strewn with ashes, 
and foregoing sleep at night. She takes her costly 
rones and jewelry and throws them down on the 
street, in order that the poor may sell them for their 
needs; destroys all her idols of silver, gold, and pre- 
cious stones in accordance with rabbinical law (see 
‘Abodah Zarali 43 ; >~44), and casts them to the needy 
for their use ; while all the edible things prepared for 
her gods she throws to the dogs. Being 
Asenath’s well-nigh exhausted from fasting and 
Penitence, weeping, she at first feels utterly' for- 
saken, having brought the hatred of 
her parents and kinsmen upon herself by despising 
their gods; yet she lacks the courage to pray with 
polluted lips to “ the jealous God of Joseph, the God 
who hates idolaters.” Finally, the thought that He 
is also a merciful and compassionate God, the Father 
of the orphaned, the comfort of the broken-hearted, 
and the helper of the persecuted, fortifies her to offer 
a supplication, echoing the deepest longing of a God- 
seeking soul, full of saintly humility and contrition. 

The prayer, which is a long one, shows indisputa- 
ble elements of Essene lore. Asenath begins with 
an address to God as u Creator of the 
The Universe, who fastened the fonndation- 
Praver. stones of the earth upon the abyss so 
that they' do not sink; who spoke and 
all things were made; and whose word is the life of 
all creatures.” She then makes a confession of her 
sins in words familiar to the Jew acquainted with 
the ancient liturgy' : 

“ Have pity on me, O Lord ; for I have greatly sinned, trans- 
gressed, and done evil. Knowingly and unknowingly, I have 
sinned by worshiping idols and by polluting my lips by their 
sacrificial meal. I am not worthy to open my month to speak 
to Thee, O Ixird— I, the wretched daughter of Potiphar, once so 
proud and haughty.” 

Still more characteristic is her petition: 

“I take refuge with Thee, O Lord. As the little child flee* 
In fear to the father, and the father takes it to his bosom, so do 
Thou stretch forth Thy bauds as a loving father and save me 
from the enemy who pursues me as a lion, from Satan, the 
father of the Egyptian gods, who desires to devour me because 
I have despised his children, the Egyptian gods. Deliver me 
from bis hands, lest he c»st me into the fire ; lest the monster of 
the deep [leviathan] eac me up, and I perish forever. Sa?e 
me; for my father and mother deny me, and I'bavenobope 
nor refuge but Thy mercy, O Lover of men. Helper of the 
broken-hearted I There is no father so good and sweet as Thou, 
O Lord. A11 the houses my father gives me as possessions are 
for a time and perishable ; but the bouses of Thy possession, O 
Lord, are Indestructible and last forever.” 

On the morning of the eighth day an angel ap- 
pears to her resembling Joseph, but with a face like 
lightning, and with eyes like beams of fire, the cap- 
tain of the host of the Lord (Michael). He tells her 
to wash, and to exchange her garments of mourn- 
ing for garments of beauty — for as a pure virgin she 
needs no veil — and then announces to her that “from 
that day on she should be reborn, -while eating the 
blessed bread of life, and drinking tbe cup filled with 
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•mortality, and anointing herself with the blessed 
ii of incorruption, and. that her name should be 
written in the book of life never to be effaced.” 
She should no longer be called “Asenath” (JUDK), 
but City of Refuge (“Mantis” DUO), for through 
her many Gentiles (ittvrj) should take refuge under 
the wings of the divine Shekinah (compare/ Rev. 
xiii. 6), and under her walls those that turn to 
God, the Most High, should find protection in re- 
pentance. (This is clearly the meaning of the orig- 
inal text ; and what follows defies explanation. ) The 
angel then prepares her for the arrival of Joseph as 
her bridegroom, and tells her to put on her bridal 
gown, “prepared from the beginning of the world,” 
which glad tidings she receives with a prayer of 
thanksgiving to the Lord “who rescued her from 
darkness and led her from the deep abyss unto light. ” 
She then orders bread and wine to be set before 
the angel; but nothing is said of the eating of the 
bread and the drinking of the wine to which Joseph 
and the angel had both alluded in connection with 
her looked -for conversion. Instead of this, a mirac- 
ulous incident is told. A honeycomb of wondrous 
odor is provided by the angel— prepared, as he sa}'s, 
by the bees of paradise from the dew of the roses, 
as food for the angels and all the elect 
Christian ones of God. The angel puts some 
Inter- into the mouth of Asenath, saying: 
polation. “ Behold, thou eatest the bread of life 
and drinkest the eup of immortality, 
and art anointed with the ointment of incorruption. 
Behold, thy flesh shall bloom with the fountain of 
the Most High, and thy bones fatten like the cedars 
of the garden of God ; thy youth shall not see old 
age and thy beauty shall never vanish; but thou 
shalt be like the walled mother-city for all (Syriac 
Version, “who take refuge with the name of the 
Lord God, the King of all the worlds ”). Here again 
allusion is made to the Hebrew noun u manos” (refuge) 
for Asenath. Then, in several manuscripts and the 
Syriac translation, the story is told that the angel 
makes a cross over the honeycomb with his finger 
and the same is turned into blood. Another miracle 
follows. Some bees are slain by the angel, but rise 
again, thus symbolizing the resurrection. Obviously, 
this episode is an interpolation by a Christian writer, 
who removed the passage relating to the eating of 
the covenant bread and the drinking of the covenant 
wine alluded to afteffward. Asenath, however — the 
main story continues— tells the angel to bless also 
her seven virgins; and he does so, calling them seven 
columns of the “City of Refuge,” and wishing them 
also to attain eternal life. He then disappears in a 
fiery chariot drawn by lightning-like horses. 

Asenath then washes her face with pure water 
from the well, and behold! her whole being is trans- 
formed. She is amazed at her own beauty; and 
when she goes to meet Joseph he does not recognize 
her. She tells him ; “ I have cast all my idols from 
me ; and, behold ! a man from heaven came to me to- 
day and gave me of the bread of life, and I ate, and 
I drank of the blessed cup, and he gave me the name 
‘City of Refuge/ saying, ‘In thee many heathen 
will seek refuge in God. * ” Joseph, in return, blesses 
her, saying : “ God has laid the foundation of thy 
walls; and the children of the living God shall dwell 


in the city of thy refuge, and the Lord God will be- 
their King forever.” They then kiss each other. 
(The rather strange symbolism contained in the nar- 
rative. which says that Joseph kissed her three times, 
thereby giving her the breath of life, the breath of 
wisdom, and the breath of truth, is hardly part of 
the original story.) Joseph accepts Asenath ’s invi- 
tation to partake of the meal she has prepared, 
Asenath insisting upon being permitted to wash his- 
feet. Asenath’s parents and relatives also come to 
partake of the meal, and, greatly amazed at her un- 
common beauty, they praise “ the Lord who reviveth 
the dead.” 

The wedding- feast is not given by Potiplmr, who 
wanted Joseph to stay with Asenath at once, but by 
Pharaoh himself, who places golden 
Wedding- crowns upon their heads. “ such as were- 
Feast in his house from of old ” (that is long 
Given by prepared by God), and makes them 
Pharaoh, kiss each other while he blesses them 
as father. He lias all the princes of 
the land invited, and proclaims the seven days of 
the nuptial festivities to be national holidays, de- 
creeing that whosoever should do any work thereon 
should be put to death. 

It is obvious that this is, to all intents, a typical 
story of the conversion of a heathen to Judaism. 
There is no other savior or sin forgiving power men- 
tioned throughout the book than the God of Israel. 
In fact, the conception of the Shekinah under whose 
wings the heathen came to take refuge, of the power 
of repentance by which all impurity of the soul is 
removed and eternal bliss is secured by 
Typical the heathen, is so thoroughly Jewish 
Story of that the Christian copyists seem to 
Convert to have been puzzled by it and thus led 
Judaism, into confusion and error, as the manu- 
scripts in ch. xv. show. But the lead- 
ing idea of the story becomes clear and intelligible 
only by recurrence to the Hebrew name, “Asenath,” 
which, by a transposition of the letters, is made to 
read “nasat” (she has fled) — from her idolatry, and 
which also suggests the idea of “manos” (refuge) 
and “ nas ” (to flee), also taken as “ refuge ” (Ps. lix. 
17; II Sam. xxii. 3; Deut. xix. 3; and Ex. xvii. 
15). Compare also Tan., Wayera, ed. Buber, ii. 110, 
where “nisali” occurs in Gen. xxii. 1, and “nes” in 
Ps. lx. 0; and Yalkut, Judges, iii. 1, where the word 
“ lenassot ” is taken in the sense of “ refuge ” : “ God 
is refuge to His worshipers; while from the wicked 
the refuge departs” (Job xi. 20). Every proselyte 
is, according to Philo (“De Monarehia,” i. § 7; “De 
Yictimas OiTerentibus,” §10; “De Seplenario,” § 2; 
“ De Creatione Prineipum,” § 6 ; “ De Caritate,” §12; 
“De Poenitentia.” §§ 1, 2; “ De Execratione,” § 6; 
“Fragments ad Ex. xxii.” § 20; compare Num. R. 
viii.), without a natural protector, because he has 
left his parents and his parental faith, and therefore 
seeks refuge under the wings of God as lus Protector 
(Ruth ii. 12). This view of the proselyte claiming 
protection in some city of refuge, emphasized by 
Philo, has found expression also in the Halakah (see 
Sifre, Deut. 259; Targ. Yer.on Deut. xxiii. 16, 17). 
Asenath is presented as the type of a true proselyte 
who, finding herself forsaken when renouncing iier 
idolatry, seeks .and finds refuge in God. It seems 
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that when the view of Asenath's having been a prose- 
lyte was superseded by the theory that she was the 
daughter of Dinah (see Asenatii), Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, the foster-mother of Moses, replaced her in rab- 
binical tradition. She was represented as a proselyte 
who went to wash herself clean from the idolatry of 
her father’s house, and became Bitliyali, “the daugh- 
ter of the Lord” (Sotah l’2b; Meg. 13/?; Ex. R. i. • 
Lev. R. L). 

The second part of Asenath’s Life and Prayer is 
of a different character. It resembles the heroic 
legends told of the sons of Jacob in the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs and in the Book of the Jubi- 
lees; and its lesson is simply ethical: the pious ought 
to show magnanimity toward his enemy. On the 
twenty-first day of the second month in the second 
year of the famine, Jacob went with his family to 
live in Goshen, and Ascnath went to see him because 
be was to her as a father and as a god. But she was 
amazed at his beautiful appearance, as he, with his 
thick snow-white hair and long white. beard, resem- 
bled a robust youth with arms and shoulders like an 
angel (Gen. R. lxv.), and with the thighs, legs, and 
feet of a giant 

Jacob blessed her and. according to the Syriac 
translation, said to her, “Thou art like one who re- 
turned from the battle-field after a long absence.” 
Batiffol thinks that this refers to the rabbinic view 
that she was the daughter of Dinah; but the allu- 
sion is rather vague. More striking is it that Simeon 
and Levi, the two avengers of Dinah, accompany 
Ascnath and Joseph, and play a prominent part as 
the protectors of Ascnath in the event that follows. 
Levi, “ whom Ascnath loved more than all the other 
brothers of Joseph — because as a prophet and a 
saint he read the heavenly writings and disclosed 
them (in true Essene fashion) to Ascnath in secret, 
having seen her place of bliss in a diamond-walled 
city in the highest heaven ” — went to the right of 
Asenath, and Simeon to the left as 

Jacob’s they journeyed home. But the son 

Heroic of Pharaoh, on seeing Asenath, fell 

Sons. in love with her, and sent for Simeon 
and Levi, offering them great treasures 
if they would, aid him in obtaining Ascnath, who 
was, as he says, betrothed to him before Joseph took 
her to wife; but they refused to do so. When Pha- 
raoh’s son unsheathed his sword to kill them, Simeon 
intended to slay him ; but Levi restrained his im- 
petuosity, whispering to him, “We are God-fearing 
men ; and it is not befitting that we should requite 
evil for evil.” The son of Pharaoh fell into a swoon 
when he saw drawn from their scabbards the swords 
with which the two brothers had avenged the vio-' 
lence perpetrated by Shechem against their sister. 

But he succeeded in winning, by some tale of 
falsehood, the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah to aid him 
in liis plans. Dan and Gad at once agreed, and 
started that Same night, each with five hundred 'war- 
riors at his side, and with fifty spearmen oh horses to 
form the vanguard. Naphtali and Asher followed, 
though they had at first tried to dissuade their 
brothers from acting so wickedly against their father 
and brother. 

The son of Pharaoh, angry at his father’s love for 
Joseph, made an unsuccessful attempt to slay his 


parent. He then went with six hundred spearmen 
to capture Asenath. Joseph had gone to the capital 
to sell com, and Asenath was left with six hundred 
men as her body-guard, Benjamin being at her side 
in the chariot, when suddenly, from behind the 
thicket at the roadside where they had lain in am- 
bush. the spearmen of Pharaoh’s son came forth and 
began an attack upon Asenath’s body- 
Attack on guard. Ascnath, when she saw Pha- 
Asenath’s raoh’s son, called upon the name of 
Body- the Lord, arid lied from her chariot; 
Guard. but Benjamin, a lad of nineteen with* 
the power of a young lion, leaped 
from the chariot, and filling his hand with stones 
gathered from a ravine, cast one (like David) against 
the right, temple of the son of Pharaoh, inflicting a 
deep wound which threw him from his horse to the 
ground half dead. Then he wounded in like man- 
ner fifty of the spearmen who were with Pharaoh’s 
son; and they fell down dead before him. 

In the meantime Levi, who by his prophetic power 
realized Asenath’s danger, called his brothers, the 
sons of Leah, to arms; and they pursued the men 
who lay in wait for Asenath, killing them all. The 
sons of Bilhah and Zilpah, however, fled before 
them, and with drawn swords hurried toward Ase- 
nath and Benjamin, intending to. slay them; but at 
the prayer of Asenath, behold! their swords fell out 
of their hands to the ground and were turned into 
ashes. The sons of Bilhah and Zilpah implored her 
forgiveness, entreating her to save them from the 
hands of their brothers; and she pardoned them and 
tohl them to hide behind the thicket until she had 
succeeded in pacifying their brothers. This she did, 
telling them to spare their brothers and not to requite 
evil for evil ; and when Simeon in his violent rage 
wanted to be the avenger of wrong, she entreated 
him again, saying, “Do not requite evil for evil, let 
the Lord avenge the wrong, but do you show' for- 
giveness.” Meantime the son of Pharaoh had risen 
from the ground, blood issuing from his mouth and 
forehead, and as Benjamin w r as about to strike him 
down, Levi seized his hand, saying, “Do not do this, 
brother, for we are pious men and it does not befit 
us to requite evil for evil, or to smite a fallen enemy. 
Assist me in healing his wounds; and if he recover, 
he will be our friend, and his father, Pharaoh, will 
be our father.” Levi then lifted the son of Pharaoh 
from the ground, washed and bandaged his W’ound, 
placed him upon his horse, and brought 
Levi’s him to Pharaoh, who received him with 
Mag- liis paternal blessing. . On the third 
nanimity. day after his arrival the son of Pha- 
raoh died,* and his father, who was 109 
years old, overcome with grief, soon followed. Pha- 
raoh bequeathed the crown to Joseph, who ruled over 
Egypt forty -eight years, and then left the throne to 
Pharaoh’s youngest son,* who, v being an infant at the 
time of his father's death, w T as left in charge of Jo- 
seph, who became a father to him. 

This second part of the book has, as far as can be 
seen, left no trace either in rabbinical or patristic 
literature. The role played by the sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah is, how T ever, the same as is ascribed to them 
in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Test. 
Patr., Dan. 1 and Gadl; but in Gen. R. lxxxiv. ; 
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Jcr. Peah i. 1, p. 1&?; Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxxvii. 2, 
somewhat different). At any rate the etliical maxim, 
not to requite evil for evil, but to be magnanimous 
toward the enemy, is decidedly Jewish. A Chris- 
tian writer would most certainly have emphasized 
the teaching: w Love your enemies” (Matt. v. 44). 

The book as a whole belongs to the Hellenistic 
propaganda literature by which Jewish writers en- 
deavored to win the non-Jewish world for the Jew- 
ish faith, while at the same time eagerly representing 
their Hebrew ancestors as physical as well as moral 
heroes. See Proselytes. K. 

ASH : The A. V. rendering of the Hebrew “oren” 
(Isa. xliv. 14); R. Y. lias “fir-tree,” According to 
Tanhum (quoted in Gesenius, “Thesaurus,” under 
pN), the word was used in later Hebrew in the sense of 
“ mast. ” The plural, “ orauiin ” — for which Ilai Gaon 
uses the Aramaic form “ornan ” — is mentioned in the 
Mishnah (Parali iii. 8) between cedars and cypresses. 
The tree belongs to the family of the conifers, has 
hard wood, and a tall, smooth, straight stem. This 


other MeTr Ash, whose official family-name was Ei- 
senstaedter, author of “Imre Esh” (Words of Fire), 
Unghvar, 1864. He was rabbi of Unghvar, and died 
Dec. 27, 1861. The pun on as “fire ” may also 
underlie the titles of the works of the first MeTr Ash, 
as, for instance, his “Panim MeYrot” (The Shining 
Face). See Names. D. 

ASH, ABRA HA M JOSEPH; Talmudist ; born 
in Scmyatiteh, Russia, about 1813; died in New 
York city May 6, 1888. Coming to the United 
States in 18 .j 2, lie helped to organize, in New York 
city, the first Russian -American congregation, Bet 
ha-Midrash ha-Gadol, and eight years later he was 
elected its rabbi. In this capacity lie served till his 
death, with the exception of brief intervals in which 
he made futile attempts to engage in business, seek- 
ing to free himself from dependence on the rabbinate 
for a livelihood. He strenuously opposed the en- 
deavor bj* some of the Reform rabbis in 1886 to de- 
liver Jecturcs in Orthodox congregations, and he 
wrote an open protest headed with the Talmudic 
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agrees with tradition and etymology. The Targum 
renders the word “ urna,” a Ilcxaplar addition to the 
Septuagiut n itvc; Jerome translates it pi mis; while 
Maimonides and Tanhum explain it to be a kind of 
cedar. This, together with the evidence that comes 
from the Assyrian and Syriac equivalents, makes it 
evident that the term denotes some kind of fir. 
Tlie most acceptable suggestion is that of Tristram, 
who sees in it the Aleppo pine ( Pinus ITalepensis). 
The word is not to be confounded with “aron,” 
which occurs in the Talmud as the name of the 
laurel- tree. 

J - JR - C. L. 

ASH (also Asch [£?'&$]) : A family name which is 
an abbreviation of “Alt Sciiul” or “Eisenstadt” 
(tDKtDS? JT'tt). Such abbreviations are especially 
frequent in names of which the second part begins 
with the sound “s,” for which the Hebrew puts 
So “Lasch” (fcO)> put for “Liclitenstadt,” and 
“ Nasch” (t?’j) for “ Nikolsburg. ” The name “ Ash” 
for “ Eisenstadt ” is found in the case of MeYr Ash, 
rabbi of that place, died June 7, 1744. His descend- 
ant, Abraham ?ebi Rirseh, rabbi of Otty nia, who died 
Aug. 21, 1868, signs his name “Eisenstadt.” “Ash” 
is also found as an abbreviation in the name of an- 


legal phrase, pPNI nvjnn jVIDH HD (“What 
right has the ox of the damager in the premises 
of t he One damaged ! ”). 

KbuoobawitsJ. D. Elsensteln. J? nss.-Am. Jew . Cong, Ain . 

Jew. Hist, P ubl No. 9, pp. 64-71, 

A - J. D. E. 

ASHAMNU “ we have trespassed ”) : Tlie 

old shorter form of the confession of sin (“ Widdui ”), 
mentioned in the Talmud and in the “Didache” 
(first century c. e.), in which each letter of the He- 
brew alphabet is successively utilized as the initial 
of an acknowledgment of wrong-doing, the round 
number of twenty-four expressions being reached, 
after the usual fashion, by tlie threefold employment 
of the last letter, n. Originally chanted by cantor 
and congregation together in a monotone or a sim- 
ple intonation of breadth and majesty, its rendering 
among many Polish congregations in the repetition 
of the w ‘ Amidot ” on the Day of Atonement typically 
illustrates degeneration of the traditional congre- 
gational setting of a solemn passage into florid elab- 
oration by a soloist. Originally leading the people 
by dictating to them word by word, the precentor 
came to be satisfied to start them in each of the sec- 
tions into ’which the occasional use of an accusative 
noun marked off the succession of otherwise intran- 
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sitive verbs, and, when the congregation had sub- 
sided into silence, to complete the section himself in 
a melismatic solo after the manner shown on page 17G. 

A - F. L? C. 

ASHAN: Town in the domain of Judah (Josh 
xv. 4*2), but which was in the actual possession of 
Snneon (Josh. xix. 7; I Chron. iv. 32). Priests also 
had residence in Aslian (I Chron. vi. 44); though in 
the corresponding j>assage of Josh. xxi. IG, w Ain” 
(which may simply be a corruption of “Aslian”) is 
given instead. Chor-ashan (or, rather, Bor-ashan) of 
I. Sam. xxx. 30 is perhaps the same as Ashan 

J * JR ‘ G. B. L. 

ASH ARIYA : Mohammedan theological sect 
founded at the beginning of the tenth century by 
Abu el-Hasan al-Ash'ari (“ the Hairy ”). Its aun was 
to combat doctrines taught by the Rationalists (Mo- 
tazilites), and at the same time to moderate the un- 
compromising rigidity of the views of the Orthodox 
part>. The principal points of controversy bet ween 
the Orthodox and the Motazilitcs were: (1) the pre- 
exisleuce of the Koran, (2) predestination of human 
acts, and (3) the divine attributes. While the Mo- 
tazilites asserted that the Koran was created, the 
Orthodox held that the Koran existed before the 
creation of the world (compare the same view held 
by the Rabbis regarding the Torah Sifre, ‘Ekeb. 87- 
Pes. 54a- Ned. 396; Gen. R. i. ; Tan., Naso, 19;’ 
Tanna debe Lliyahu i. 31 ; and Pirke R. El. iii.). 

The Ash 1 any a, as an intermediate party, main- 
tained that if the book, in the form in which it is 
transmitted, had been created, still its principles 
must have existed before the world. Again, while 
the Orthodox, taking the Koran literally, believed 
that human actions were determined by the will of 
God, as laid down in an eternal law, the Motazilitcs, 
refuting this doctrine as being contrary to the spirit 
of divine justice, insisted on man’s perfect freedom 
to uo either good or evil, which accordingly meets 
with reward or punishment hereafter. The Ash- 
anya, ascribing divine authority to the word of the 
Koran, could not but give their adhesion to the be- 
lief of the Orthodox; but, in order to preserve a 
semblance of freedom for man, and of justice for 
God, they conceded to man the benefit of making 
the first efforts toward the realization of the predes- 
tined plans of God for good and evil— a theory de- 
clared by Aaron ben Elijah the Karaite (“ ‘Ez Hay- 

xf 11 ! ?.,*° be In opposition to the 

^lotazihtes, the Asldariya asserted the existence of 
attributes distinct from God’s essence; still they dif- 
[, from tl,e Orthodox in admitting that the an- 
thropomorphisms found in the Koran are not to be 
taken literally. 

In discussing the questions of the divine attributes, 
many Jewish philosophers were influenced by the 
Ash ariya (compare Ifasdai Crescas, “OrAdonai,” 
pp. 2* etseq.), but not so in regard to the freedom of 
man s will as they all strove as far as possible to 
econcile the omniscience of God with man's abso- 
lute freedom of action. 

uA* « ret 2 lle Ash ‘ ari . va found few adherents; for 
t ~ objected to the concessions made 

-othe ^lotaziiites. tire more enlightened element felt 
^satisfied with the meager results of the compro- 
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raise. In the course of a century, however the Ash- 
.‘"implied over the .Motazilites. Abu Bekr 
a l-Bakillam, as the I.ead of the school, svstematized 

of tlmnew" K°f tI,e Ash ‘?' V 1 *- the foundation 
of tlie new Kahim, or sciiolastie tlieoiogy. 

Bakillani taught the existence of atoms and of the 
vacuum— theories which were severely attacked 
by Maimomdcs ( “ .Moreh, " i. 72, iii. 17)' The Ash 
‘anya likewise proclaimed the real existence of the 
negative attributes. For instance, according to this 
sect, weakness is not mere absence of strength but 
a positive quality (compare “Torot ha Nefesh ” iii 
where Bahyu concurs in this idea, basin- it on the 
Biblical verse, “I form the light, and eriate dark- 
ness: l make peace, and create evil” [Isa. xlv. 7]). 

. Munk, Melange*, pp. 324 et xtn - Sniff-* l** 

K * I. Br. 

ASHBEL: A son of Ben jamin (Gen. xlvi. 21 and 
m the genealogical list of I Chron. viil 1). The 
gentilic name “ Ashbelite ” is found in Xum. xx vj. 38 
J * JR * G. B. L. 

ASHDOD (Assyrian Asdudu, Greek Azotos)* 
Tlie northernmost of the five royal cities of the Phi- 
listines, two to three miles from the seacoast, about 
half-way between Gaza and Joppa. In I Sam. vi. 

17 it is mentioned first among the principal Philis- 
tine cities; and the Ark of the Lord is brought first 
to that place as a trophy (I Sam. v. et &q.). Amos 
(in. 9) gives Aslidod as the representative of all Phi- 
listine cities, but Aslidod is placed second in the list 
in Amos, i. 8, and fourth in Zeeh. ix. 6. Judah’s 
claim upon Aslidod (Josh. xv. 46) is to be consid- 
ered as merely theoretical, as Josh. xiii. 3 proves 
The capture by King Uzziab (II Chron. xxvi. 6) is 
usually treated by modern critics as probably unhis- 
torical. It is not certain that the petty king Dagan- 
takala of the El-Anmrna tablets resided in Ashdod 
Asdfidu led tlie revolt of Philistines, Judeans, Edom- 
ites, and Moabites against Assyria after expelling 
the king Akhimeti, whom Sargon had installed In- 
stead of his brother Azuri. Gath (Gimtu) belonged 
to the kingdom of Aslidod at that time. But the 
Assyrian general subjected Ashdod in 711 b.c (com- 
pare Isa. xx. 6, and “ C. I. O. T." pp. 87 et seq.), and 
the usurper, Yawani, fled. Mitinti was king in the 
time of Sennacherib; AkhimilkJ in the reign of Esar- 
haddon. . Psammetichus of Egypt is reported to 
have besieged the great city Azotus for twenty-nine 
years (Herodotus, ii. 157). The reference to “the 
remnant of Ashdod ” (Jer. xxv. 20; compare Zeph. 
ii. 4) is interpreted as an allusion to this event. In 
Neh. iv. 1, the Ashdodites seem still to represent 
the whole nation of the Philistines, as well as in Neh. 
xiii. 23, so that xiii. 24, the “speech of Ashdod* 
(which the younger generation of the Jews began to 
adopt), would be the Philistine dialect. Winckler 
(“Gesch. Israels,* p. 224) explains the use of that 
name by the fact that Ashdod was nearest to Jerusa- 
lem of the Philistine cities. Yet the simplest expla- 
nation seems to remain, that Ashdod was still the 
leader among those cities even in Greek times. Judas 
Maccabams does not seem to have conquered Azotus 
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itself (I Macc. iv. 15, v. 68), but Jonathan ( ib . x. 84, 
xi. 4) destroyed it and burned the old temple of 
Dagon (compare I Sam. v. 2, 3; see also ib. xvi. 10). 
According to Josephus, “Ant.” xiii. 15, § 4, Alexan- 
der Janmeus possessed it (contrast a B. J.” i. 7, § 7). 
Pompey restored its independence (“B. J.”i. 6, § 4), 
which apparently means only that lie reconstructed 
its walls. It belonged to the dominion of Ilerod and 
Salome ( u Ant. ” x vii. 1 8, g 9). Vespasian had to take 
it by force (“B. J.” iv. 130): so that the Jewish in- 
habitants must have been in the majority. The 
New Testament mentions Azotus in one passage 
only (Acts viii. 40). The modern Esdud is an in- 


tiate of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 
He subsequently visited Paris, Berlin, and other 
European cities, acquiring professional experience. 
Ashenheim practised for some time in London, lec- 
turing frequently and being an active contributor to 
the Anglo-Jewish press. He emigrated to Jamaica 
in 1843 and settled at Kingston, where he practised 
till 1850, when he removed to Falmouth, a port on 
the north coast of Jamaica. In addition to his prac- 
tise, and lectures more or less connected with his 
profession, he addressed the public, through the 
press, on sanitary reform and on compulsory vacci- 
nation, of which he was an able advocate. At Fal- 



General View or Modern Ashdod. 

(F rom a photograph by Bonflla.) 


significant village nearly four miles from the sea. 
To the west of the wooded height on which the vil- 
lage stands, traces of the ancient harbor — now known 
as Minet cl-Kal‘a — can still be seen. The statement 
of Ptolemy and Josephus that it was a maritime city, 
is explained by the possession of a harbor on the 
shore, which is called “Azotus by the Sea” (“Ant.” 
xiii. 15, § 4). This place has been compared with 
the Asdudimmu mentioned by Sargon, but the com- 
parison is hardly justified. See Philistines. 

J. JR. W. M. M. 

ASHDOTH-PISGAH : The declivities of the 
Pisgah range on the east of the Jordan, which were 
handed over to the Reubenites (Deut. iii. 17, iv. 49; 
Jos. xiii. 20) (see Pisgah). 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

ASKEIJHEm, LOUIS : Scotch physician and 
surgeon; born at Edinburgh 1817; died at Jamaica 
Nov. 26, 1858. Educated in his native city, lie ob- 
tained honors at the university, and became a licen- 


mouth he rendered valuable services during an out- 
break of cholera. 

Bibliography: Falmouth Advertiser, Oct., 1858; Falmouth 
Post, Oct,, 1858; Jewish Chronicle , Dec. 3 and 10, 1858. 

J. G. L. 

ASHER..— Biblical Data: The eighth son of 
the patriarch Jacob, and the traditional progenitor 
of the tribe Asher. He is represented as the younger 
brother of Gad; these two being the sons of Zilpah, 
the handmaid of Leah (Gen. xxx. 10 et seq. t xxxv. 
26). Four sons and one daughter were born to Asher 
in Canaan, who went down with him to Egypt (Gen. 
xlvi. 17). See Asher, Tribe and Territory; and 
on the general view to be taken of the tribes of 
Israel, Tribes, Twelve. 

J- JR- J. F. 3IcC. 

In Rabbinical Literature : For a time Asher 

was not on good terms with his brothers, because he 
had informed them of Reuben’s sin against his step- 
mother Bilhah, and they would not believe him; 
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indeed they reproached him instead. Not until 
Reuben repented and confessed his crime did they 
realize their injustice toward Asher. From the first 
lie had had no evil intentions against Reuben; in 
fact he was the very one whose endeavor it had 
always been to reconcile the brothers, especially 
when they disputed as to who among them was des- 
tined to be the ancestor of the priests (Sifre. Dent. 

In the Test. Pair., Asher, 5, Asher is regarded 
as the example of a virtuous man who with single- 
mindedness strives only for the general cood. 

Asher married twice. Ilis first wife\vas ‘Adon, 
a great-granddaughter of Ishmael; his second,* 
Iladurah, a granddaughter of Eber and a widow! 
By her first marriage Iladurah had a daughter 
Seraii, whom Asher treated as affectionately as if 
she had been of his own flesh and blood, so that the 
Bible itself speaks of Seraii as Asher’s daughter 
(“ Sefer ha-Yashar, Wayesheb ”). According to the 
Book of Jubilees (xxxiv. 20), Asher’s wife was 
named “ Iy on ” (probably nyp, “dove”). 

Asher’s descendants in more than one regard de- 
served their name (“Asher” meaning “happiness”). 
The tribe of Asher was the one most blessed with 
male children (bifre, f c.); and its women were so 
beautiful that priests and princes sought them in 
marriage (Gen. R. lxxi., end). The abundance of 
°ij in tIie land possessed by Asher so enriched the 
tribe that none of them needed to hire a habitation 
(Gen. R. l.c.)\ and the soil was so fertile that in times 
of scarcity, and especially in the Sabbatical year, 
Asher provided all Israel with olive-oil (Sifre, l.c.\ 
Men. 8 ob; Targ. Yer. on Dent, xxxiii. 24). The Ash- 
e rites were also renowned for wisdom (Men l c ) 

J - s *’ LG. 


ASHER, Tribe and Territory. — Biblical 
Data: The fortune of Asher is foreshadowed in 
the Blessing of Jacob, where it is said: “Asher, his 
food shall be rich, and he shall yield the dainties of 
a king ” (Gen. xlix. 20, Hebr.). Until the settlement 
in Canaan, the tribe stood in honor. Of its lot in 
Egypt there is no record; but after the Exodus 
its men numbered 41,500 strong (Num. 
Situation, i. 41); and at the close of the desert 
march the census showed that it had 
reached 53,400 (Num. xxvi. 47). During the jour- 
neyings the tribe had its station between Dan and 
Naphtali, north of the Tabernacle (Num. ii. 25 et 
seq.). It also had its representative among the tribal 
chiefs sent to spy out the land of Canaan (Num 
xiii. 13). 

The blessing of Moses, delivered, according to 
tradition, at the close of the march, is put forward as 
partly predictive: “Blessed be Asher with descend- 
ants, and let him be pleasing to his brethren, and let 
his foot be dipped in oil” (Deut. xxxiii. 24, Hebr.). 
The material portion of this aspiration, like that of 
Jacob’s blessing, was in large measure fulfilled. 
The territory allotted to Asher (Josh. xix. 24-31) 
^ as the coast-land extending from Dor (Tanturah) 
on the south to Sidon on the north. It thus in- 
c uded, north of Mount Carmel, the territories of 
echo, Achzib, Tyre, and Sidon. The coast-land 
^est of the shoulder of Carmel, though assigned 
o Asher, was occupied by Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 


11). The tnbe was thus settled on the western 
slopes and valleys of Upper and Lower Galilee 
and on the Phenieian plain. Here was some of 
the most productive laud in Palcstine-pasture, 
wooded lulls, and orchards— noted especially for the 
abundance and richness of its olive-oil. On account 
of its remoteness from the centers of national life 
and its facility of communication with the Phenieian 
markets, as well as the ease with which it could 
. support itself, the tribe speedily be- 
Kelations came dissociated from the rest of Is- 
to Other rael, so that it took no part against 
Tribes. the Canaanites with Barak and Deb- 

. . oral1 v - 17 )- Yet it joined 

in the pursuit of the Midianites after the victory of 
Gideon (Judges vii. 23). It is also said (I Chron. xii. 
36) that a great host of Asherites offered their sup- 
port to David when he succeeded to the kingdom of 
haul, and that some men of the tribe “humbled 
themselves” in the reformation of Ilezekiah tH 
Chron. xxx. 11). ' 

J - JR - * J. F. McC. 


Critical View : Asher is one of the most indis- 
tinct and elusive of the tribes of Israel. It is diffi- 
cult to fix the boundaries of the tribe’s possessions; 
and it is not even certain that it inhabited any ex- 
tensive continuous territory. There is, as mentioned 
above, no trace of its clansmen south of Carmel; and 
it is not clear in what sense this district 
Bound- was assigned to them. Possibly the 
aries. tradition is based on some migration 
of Asherites northward through that 
region. Many of the towns allotted to them north 
of Carmel can not be identified. But those whose 
sites are known (among them Cabul, Achshaph, 
Ilelkath, Neiel) suggest by their location a distribu- 
tion of settlements rather than a compact and well- 
defined tribal possession. Besides the Phenieian 
coast cities (Accho, Tyre, Sidon); Beth-dagon further 
inland was probably never Asherite. 

Asher appears to have had at no time a close con- 
nection with the body of Israel. It had more at stake 
than any other tribe in ihe common struggle with 
the northern Canaanites, and yet it held aloof. In 
the light of this outstanding fact, it is not easy to 
unuci stand how it could have become so loyal at 
any later date as to send 40,000 men to join the 
standard of David (I Chron. xii. 36). The probabil- 
ity of such a statement is lessened by the fact that in 
the tabulation of the several contingents (verses 23- 
38) the largest quotas are said to have come from the 
tribes that were most remote from the centers of the 
life and activity of Israel. On the whole the con- 
clusion is irresistible that Asher consisted of certain 
clans that were affiliated with portions of Israel, but 
were never incorporated into the body politic. 

Critical opinion is divided as to whether Asher 
was a name originally Israelitisb, or whether it was 
adopted by certain of the outlying 
Name and tribesmen from a Canaanitic source. 
Origin, What light does the story of the birth 
of Asher throw on the question? He 
was the full brother of Gad, and the names have the 
same meaning. Gad is a Canaanitisli god of fortune, 
and Asher is from a root meaning “prosperous,** 
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“happy,” whence the great Assyrian god Asshur. 
But how was this name Asher suggested? A clue 
is perhaps afforded in the fact pointed out by . 
Max MUller (“Asien und Europa,” p. 236), that 
u Aseru ” appears on Egyptian monuments as the 
name of a land and people in western Galilee in the 
fourteenth century B.C.' It is conceivable that Is- 
rael it ish settlers in that region adopted in this molli- 
fied form the name of their new residence. Such a 
thing was not in itself impossible, since there is evi- 
dence that several of the tribes had territorial desig- 
nations given to them after the Hebrew occupation 
of Canaan. 

There is, however, still the possibility that this 
“Aseru” was itself the name of a Hebrew settlement 
existing from olden time in Palestine and kept up 
independently of the sojourn in Egypt which ended 
with the Exodus. In considering these possibilities 
a good deal must depend upon the analogy of the 
history of the other tribes and their current designa- 
tions — a matter which is itself still very obscure. 

Still another hypothesis has been offered. Jas- 
trow suggests ( U J. B. L.” xi. 120) that the clan 
Heber of the tribe Asher (I Chron. vii. 31) repre- 
sents the Chabiri of. the El-Amarna 

The tablets, and the brother-clan MalchieJ, 
Asherite the Milkili, who figure in the same in- 

Clan scriptions. If this should be correct, 

Heber. the conclusion would be drawn that a 
formidable body of people was press- 
ing upward from southern Palestine two hundred 
years before the Exodus, and that they finally set- 
tled in western Galilee; leaving perhaps a trace of 
their temporary settlement in the towns south of 
Carmel referred to above as being finally occupied 
by Manasseh. This hypothesis lias to contend 
against the opinion, now somewhat widely held, that 
the Chabiri were the Hebrews themselves. 

Bibliography: Besides the most recent commentaries on the 
Biblical passages cited above, see Kittel. Gesch. der He - 
hrdcr: Meyer, GcscH. to AllerUnims: Wellbausen, Isracl- 
itischc und JUdische Gcsch. pp. 15 ct sen.: Stade, Geseh. | 
to Volkes Israel, 1. 172 ct sen . ; Entetenung dc* Volke* 
Israel, in Akad. Reden u. Abhandliingcn ; Jasirow. in 
J.B.L. xi. 120; Barton, find. xv. 174; Bemh. Luther, Die 
Israel. Stilmme , in Stade’s Zeitschrift , 1901, xxi. 12 et scq. % 
18 et seq ., 41 et seq ., 51. 

j. jr. J. F. McC. 

ASHER, ABRAHAM (ADOLF) : Publisher, 
bibliographer, and editor; born at Kamrnin, Prussia, 
Aug. 23, 1800; died at Venice, Sept. 1, 1853. He 
was destined for a commercial career, and was sent 
for this purpose to England. lie settled afterward 
as a jewelry merchant at St. Petersburg, Russia; 
but on one occasion be happened to buy an old 
library. This decided bis later career. lie gave 
up his former business and devoted himself en- 
tirely to bibliography and publishing. In 1830 he 
removed to Berlin and established himself as a book- 
seller and publisher; in the former capacity obtain- 
ing the valuable agency for the purchase of foreign 
books for the British Museum. A branch of the firm 
was accordingly established in London. It was 
through the influence of Asher that Joseph Zedner 
was appointed curator of the Hebrew books of the 
British Museum. 

Asher was the author of: “Bibliographical Essay 
on the Collection of Voyages and Travels Published 


1598-1600 by L. Hulsius,” Berlin, 1839; and “Biblio- 
graphical Essay ou the Scriptores Rerum Gennani- 
carum,” Berlin. 1843. Among the works issued by 
him as publisher arc two in particular, for which 
he earned the gratitude of Hebrew scholars: (1) 
Benjamin of Tudete’s “Masa‘ot” (Travels); (2) Con- 
forte’s “Kore ha-Dorot ” (Literary History). The 
first lie edited, vocalized, and provided with an ex- 
haustive index of the geographical names (London, 
1840); the same in an English translation, with crit- 
ical notes and commentaries by him, by Rapoport 
and Zunz (2 vote., Berlin, 1840-41). lie thus made 
accessible to the modern Anglo-Jewisli reading pub- 
lic a work that is quite a phenomenon in Hebrew 
literature. At Asher’s initiative and expense, David 
Cassel revised, edited, and indexed Conforte’s “ Kore 
ha-Dorot”— one of the very few literary sources for 
the life and activities of Oriental and African schol- 
ars in the two centuries after the Spanish expulsion. 
bibliography: Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hcbraica, p.7. 

j. M. B. 

ASHER, ANSHEL BEN ISAAC : Preacher 
at Prenzlau, Prussia, and teacher in the school 
founded there by liis father. In 1701 lie published 
at Dessau a collection of discourses under the title 
of “Shemenah Lalimo”— with reference to his name 
“Asher” (1&r6 ?DW “ItTKD; see Gen. xlix. 20)— 
consisting of two parts: the first containing some 
homilies on the Sabbath and the holy days, including 
Hanukkali and Purim; and the second on the seven 
solemn occasions of man’s life; viz., circumcision, 
redemption of the first-born, “bar mi? wall” (relig- 
ious majority), marriage, ordination, burial, and res- 
urrection. 

Bibliography: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim. No. 545; Steiu- 
schneider. Cat. I^sll. s.v., p. 748. . 

L. G. K - 

ASHES, ANSHEL BEN JOSEPH. See 
Ansciiel. 

ASHER, ANSHEL BEN MOSES BAER: 
Talmudist; lived in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. He wrote two works: “Ben Einunim” 
(Son of Faith), Furtli, 1785; and “Iliddat Shim- 
shon ” (Samson’s Riddle), Fiirth, 1785. The former 
is a homiletic commentary on the Bible ; the latter 
an ethical work, divided into three parts. 

Bibliography: Stelnschnetder, Cat. Bpdl. col. 752; Zedner, 
Cat . Htbr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 61. 

L. G. I. BR. 

ASHER, ANSHEL BEN WOLF. See Wolf, 
Asher ben Anshel. 

ASHER, ASHER: Physician; born Feb. 16, 
1837, at Glasgow, Scotland; died Jan. 7, 1889, at 
London, England. He was educated at the high 
school and university of liis native city, anil was the 
first Jew in Scotland to enter the medical profession. 
In 1862 he went to London and became medical offi- 
cer of the Jewish Board of Guardians, and in 1866 
was appointed secretary of the Great Synagogue. 
About this time the. idea of a union of the various 
London synagogues had been put forward, chiefly 
by Lionel L. Cohen ; and Asher devoted himself to 
the project with intense energy. In March, 1871, 
lie became first secretary of the United Synagogue, 
contributing largely to the success of that institu- 
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tioii; he wrote the iiitriKliiction to the by-laws of the 
constituent synagogues, and practically founded its 
visitation committee.* This office he retained till his 


death. 

Owing to Asher’s intimate relations with the 
Rothschilds, in his capacity of medical attendant, 
unofficial almoner, ami personal friend, his advice 
was generally followed by them in communal mat- 
ters. He was connected with a large number of in- 
stitutions in the Lon- 
don community, and 
may be regal ded as one 
of its organizers. In 
company with Samuel 
Montagu he under- 
took, in Jewish inter- 
ests, journeys to Palcs- 
cstine, America, and 
Russia. After the visit 
to Palestine he wrote a 
report on the condition 
of affairs in Jerusalem, 
which effected much 
good. His sympathetic 
nature attracted to him 



Dr. Asher Asher. 


most of the young men of ability of the rising gen- 
eration, and upon them he exerted great influence. 
Asher wrote much for the Jewish press, chiefly under 
the pen-name “Aliquis.” The only book he pub- 
lished was “The Jewish Rite-of Circumcision,” Lon- 
don, 1873. 

Bibliography: Jewish Chronicle Jan. 11, 1889; e. Lynn Lin- 
ton, ('hristi>i»hcr Kirkland, vol. 111., ch. 4 (description of Dr. 

Asher's home life). 

J. 

ASHER, DAVID: German educationist and 
philosophical writer; born at Dresden Dec. 8, 1818; 
died in Loipsic Dec. 2, 1890. He received his early 
education at the Jewish school of his native city, and 
subsequently entered the gymnasium there, being one 
of the first Jews admitted to the institution. As his 
mot her was unable to support him, his stay there was 
short. Asher then learned the trade of carving and 
gilding, thereby supporting himself as a journeyman 

artisan during liia travels to various cities of Ger- 
many and Austria. On the invitation of a wealthy 
relative he went to London, where he learned Eng- 
lish at a private school — subsequently becoming as- 
sistant teacher there — and at the same time assidu- 
ously studied philosophy, philology, Hebrew, and 
modern languages. Later, Asher held various offices 
in the Jewish congregation and was tutor to the 
children of the chief rabbi of England. Upon his 
return to Germany he obtained the degree of doctor 
of philosophy at the Berlin University. Settling in 
Leipsic, he soon acquired reputation as an English 
instructor, having among Ills pupils many persons 
°f high rank. For seven years he held the post of 
English master at the Commercial School; and for 
e ight years that of examined of candidates for higher 
schools at the university. He was also a member of 
the Academy for Modern Languages, in Berlin, and 
official interpreter to the Royal Law Courts of Leip- 
sic. A linguist of the first' order, he was engaged in 
literary work of varied character, and diligently con- 
tributed to most of the leading German journals, 
as well as to the English periodicals the “Times,” 


“At henajum, ” w Academy, ” and “Jewish Chronicle." 
For the last he translated Dr. Dollinger’s “Address 
on the History of the Jews of Europe.” 

Asher distinguished himself as an interpreter of 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer; and as an ardent 
champion of his own coreligionists, energetically 
combating anti-Semitic attacks. 

The more important of his numerous works and 
articles, original and translated, are: “Outlines of 
the Jewish Religion”; “England’s Dichterund Pro- 
sniker der Neuzeit”; “A Manual on the Stud}' of 
Modern Languages in General, and of the English 
Language in Particular,” with a preface by Dean 
French ; “ Offenes Sendsclireiben an Arthur Schopen- 
hauer”; “Arthur Schopenhauer als Interpret des 
Gothe’schen Faust”; “ Der Religiose Glaube; eine 
Psyeliologische Studio”; “Arthur Schopenhauer; 
Neues von Ih:n und fiber Ihn”; “Das Endergeb- 
niss der Schopenlmcur’schen Philosophic”; “Exer- 
cises on the Habitual Mistakes of Germans in Eng- 
lish Conversation,” etc., 3 vols. ; “Die Wichtigsten 
Regeln der Englischen Syntax ” ; “Entertaining Li- 
brary for the Young, with Explanatory Notes and 
Complete Vocabularies,” etc., 2 vols. ; “Ueber den 
Unterricht in denNeueren Spraclien ” ; “Die Grund- 
zhge der Verfassung Engiands”; “Die Kunst zu 
Lesen ” ; “ Selihot, with a new English Translation ” ; 
“ Badinger’s ‘ Way of Faith, ’ or the Abridged Bible, ” 
translated from the German; Buckle’s “Essays,” 
translated into German; “Contributions to the His- 
tory of the Development of the Human Race,” by 
Lazarus Geiger, translated from the German ; “ Das 
Naturgesetz in der Geisterwelt, ” by Henry Drum- 
mond, translated into German. 

Bibliography : Jew. Chron. Dee. 5, 1890, p. 8; Dec. ]2, 1890, 

p. 9. 

J. B. B. 
ASHER. BEN DAVID : A son of Abraham ben 

David of Posquieres; flourished about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. He was a pupil of his uncle, 
Isaac the Blind, and one of the earliest cabalistic 
writers. He was the author of rfllD OTYD or 
pprj (Explanations on the Thirteen Attributes of 
God ; Ex. xxxiv. 6. 7), and ‘“rtrpn D (Explanation 
of the Tctragrammaton and the Scfirot). The rela- 
tion of these two works to each other, however, can 
not be definitely stated, since only a small part has 
been printed, in “ Ozar Nchmad, ” iv. 37, and “ Hebr&- 
ische Bibliographic,” xii. 80, 113. Probably he tried 
to justify the number (ten) of the Sefirofc as seem- 
ingly not in harmony with the thirteen attributes of 
God assumed in the Talmud. He identifies, on the 
one hand, the ten Sefirot with the ten spheres of the 
philosophers, and, on the other, explains the thirteen 
attributes of God as derivations of the three mid- 

die Scfirot: masri, mm nSm or D’sm, p, non 
(love, justice, mercy), which he designates as 
{fundamental principles). 

Asher was taught by his father, whom he calls a 
learned man; and he had verbal intercourse with 
Jacob ben Samuel of Anduze, with MeTr ben Simon, 
and with Abraham ben Isaac of Carcassonne. 

Bibliography: Ileh. IWA, xil. 80 cl $cq.\ Gross, Gallia 
Judaka , p. 450; Bloch, Entwickehina der Kablhila, etc., 
p. 42. [Michael (Or hn-Haj/j/fm, No. 536) doubts whether he 
was the son of Abraham o. David of Posquieres.) 

K. P. R 
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ASHER, ENSEL B. JUDAH LOEB : Chief 
of the bet din at Slonim, Lithuania, in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. He wrote two works: 
w Otot le-Mo‘adim” (Signs for the Feasts) and “ Baruk 
mi-Banim Asher” (Blessed Be Asher Above Sous; 
pout, xxxiii. 24). The former contains a novella to 
Pesahim ix., and also the laws of the festivals and 
half-festivals. The latter comprises a homiletic 
commentary on the Pentateuch. Both were pub- 
lished at Zolkiev, in 1749 and 1752 respectively. 

Bibliography: Walden, She m ha-Gcdolim hc-lladash, II. 7, 
15; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Scfarim , pp. 31-83. 

L. O. I. Br. 

ASHER BEN HAYYIM OF MONZON: 

Spanish liturgist of the fourteenth century. He was 
the author of a book entitled w I la-Panles ” (Para- 
dise), the ten sections of which are devoted to an ex- 
haustive discussion of the benedictions, the results 
being epitomized in a single extract entitled “ Teru- 
mot lia-Pardes ” (The Ileavc Offerings of Paradise). 
Azulai saw the manuscript in Italy, and made ex- 
tracts from it, which he afterward published in his 
commentary w Shiyure , Berakali ” to the Shulhan 
4 Aruk. Orali Hayyim. The manuscript in question 
was probably identical with that now preserved in 
the Bodleian Library. The latest authority cited in 
it is Yom-Tob b. Abraham of Seville. 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shan ha-Gcdolim , ed. Wflna, If. 61 ; 
Michael, Or ha-lfamiiin, p. 540 ; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hehr. 
MSS. No. 739; Zunz, HU us. p.30. 

L. G. 

ASHER BEN IMHANUEL SALEM. See 
Salem. 

ASHER, JACOB ABRAHAM BEN ARYEH 
LOEB KALMANKES ; Cabalistic and rabbinical 
author; bom probably in Lemberg about the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century; died there April 3, 
1681. He wrote (1) “Scfer lia-Eshel ” (The Book of 
the Grove), a volume of homilies, of which the first 
part, on Genesis, containing also some homiletical 
remarks by his grandfather, Joseph Kalmankcs, 
was printed in Lublin, n.d. ; and (2) “Ma'yan ha- 
Hokmali ” (Fountain of Wisdom), an introduction to 

tlie Cabala, drawn chiefly from tlie works of Isaac 

Luria. This latter work was first printed in Amster- 
dam, 1652, then in Koretz, 1684, and lastly under the 
title “T°k we-Yashar” (Good and Bight) in Berlin, 
1706. Moses ibn Zur put it in rimed prose under 
the title “Mebo Sha*ar ba-Sbamayim ” (The Way 
to the Gate of Heaven), but this was never pub- 
lished. 

Bibliography: Buber, Aii'dit Shew , p.,45; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Scfarim , pp. 55, 350. 

. Ii. G. D. 

ASHER BEN JACOB HA-LEVI : Talmudic 
lexicographer; lived in OsnabrQck, Prussia, toward 
the end of the thirteenth century. Ilis father was 
probably the “Jacob ha-Levi ” mentioned by Eiiezer 
lia-Darshan as Ids teacher, and bis nephew was 
Isaac ben Judah lia-Levi, author of rujJD (Stein- 
sclineider. “Cat. Bodl.” col. 1127). Aslier was the 
pupil of Samuel ben Baruch of Bamberg. He wrote 
explanations of various parts of the Mahzor, to be 
found in MSS. Munich, No. 423. Bodleian, No. 1102, 
as well as in a private MS. in the library of David 
Kaufmann (in “Monatsschrift,” xli. 146). He is 


especially severe upon the “ men of France and the 
Islands of the Sea,” complaining that they had tam- 
pered with the liturgy, in some places omitting words 
and in others adding to the received text. Asher is 
best known as the author of the small edition of the 
‘Aruk contained in MS. Berne, No. 200, which he 
compiled in the year 1290 within the space of five 
weeks for Ins nephew Isaac ben Eleazer lia-Levi. 
This recension contains 142 folios, and follows in 
the main the Begensburger MS. of the same work. 
Asher lias, however, inserted into his edition a num- 
ber of words dealing with the liturgy that are not to 
he found in the large ‘Aruk. This manuscript served 
as the basis for Buxtorf’s “Lexicon Hebrseo-Clial- 
daicum.” 

Asher must not he confounded with a man of the 
same name who lived during the twelfth century, 
and perhaps belonged to the same family and who 
corresponded with Eiiezer ben Nathan (|'2fcO), and 
lived in Wonns or that neighborhood. According 
to Gross (“Magazin,” x. 76), this latter Asher was 
the son of Jacob ben Isaac ben Eiiezer of Worms 
(Zunz. “L. G.” p. 156). Perles thinks that Eleazer 
hen Asher lia-Levi, who collected tlie valuable “Sefcr 
Zikronot,” was his son (Neubauer, “Medieval Jewish 
Chronicles,” i. xx. ; Gastcr, “Chronicles of Jerah- 
meel.” p. 1). From tlie similarity in names, Perles 
argues that tlie family of Asher hen Jacob ha-Levi 
must be connected with tlie older Ha-Levi family of 
which Zunz lias given (“ Literaturgesch.” p. 156) 
tlie pedigree (compare also Salfeld, “NUmberger 
Memorbueh,” pp. 104, 361). 

Bibliography : Zunz. Hit us, p. 195; Perles. In Monalsxchrift , 
xxv. 372, and In J uhcjschrift. zum Sichziu.dc n Geburstage 
des 2 V<»/. Dr. 11. Griltz , pp. 1 ft seq . : Kaufmann. in Monats- 
xchrift. xxxiv. 185 ef seq. ; Weiss, in Monatnschri.ft. xU. 
145 ; Neubauer, Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts of B*)dl. 
Libr. col. 311. 

L. G. G. 

ASHER BEN JEHIEL: Eminent Talmudist ; 
born in u estern Germany about 1250 ; died in Toledo, 
Spain, 1328. His family was prominent for learning 
and piety ; his father having been a learned Talmud- 
ist, and one of his ancestors (not his grandfather) 

liaving "been Eliezer BEK NjtTJrA.3f (j'lSKl)- 

Asher ben Jehiel was tlie most prominent disci- 
ple of Melr b. Baruch of Botlienburg, and, like his 
teacher, was in all probability tlie victim of black- 
mail by the government, which desired to deprive 
him of his fortune. His emigration from Germany 
was probably involuntary ; for, according to his own 
statement, he possessed considerable means while in 
Germany, but in later years could not assist liis son 
Jacob, whose poverty prevented him 
Settles in from honoring tlie Sabbath with spe- 
Toledo. eial garments and meals (“ Jur Orah 
Hayyim,” § 242). Moreover, Asher’s 
son Judah testifies to the fact that he died in poverty 
(“Bet Talmud.” pp. 372-375). After leaving Ger- 
many he settled first in southern France, then in 
Toledo, of which latter city lie became rabbi on the 
recommendation of Solomon Adret. 

In liis religious attitude he resembled his teacher, 
Melr of Botlienburg, representing tlie rigorous school 
which was averse to lenient decisions in legal mat- 
ters, even when theoretically justified (“Besponsa.” 
xlvi., c. 2). He was also opposed to secular knowl- 
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edge, especially philosophy ; thanking God for hav- 
ing saved him from its influence, and boasting of 
possessing no knowledge outside the Torah. Ills 
position was clearly defined by him when he stated 
that philosophy is based on critical research, and 
religion on tradition: the two being incapable of 
harmonization. Of philosophy, he said, it may be 
truly stated, “None that go unto her may return” 
(“Rcsponsa,” ly. 9). Aslier, however, had the cour- 
age of an independent opinion and laid down the 
principle: “We must not be guided in our decisions 
by admiration of great men; and in the event of a 
law not being clearly stated in the Talmud, we are not 
hound to accept it, even if it be based on the works 
of the Geonirn ” (Weiss, “Dor Dor we-Dorshaw,” v. 

63). His liberalism, however, is some- 
His times orthodoxy in disguise. He de- 
Religious dares, for instance, that the liturgy of 
Attitude, the Geonirn does not fall under the Tal- 
mudic rule forbidding change in the 
wording of the traditional prayers (Maimonides, 
“ Yad, ’’ Berakot, i. 16). Similarly, his decision against 
praying more than three times a day (“Responsa,” 
iv. 13) is really on the side of rigorous orthodoxy. 
Ilis assertion that the words yPDD n^H (“an 
oral law revealed to Moses on Sinai ”) do not always 
bear a literal meaning, but signify, in general, a uni- 
versally adopted custom, must not l>e taken as a lib- 
eral interpretation bearing out the theory of oral tra- 
dition (so Z. Frankel, in “ Darke ha-Mislmah,” 20), 
but as an apologetic attempt to uphold rabbinical 
authority. The latter view is borne out by the con- 
text (Ililkot Mikwaot 1, in the twelfth volume of 
the usual Talmud editions). 

Asher possessed vast Talmudic knowledge, meth- 
odical and systematic, and was distinguished for 
terseness in summing up long Talmudic discussions, 
the final results of which lie indicated clearly. His 
attitude, however, toward secular knowledge made 
his influence on the Spanish Jews a narrowing one. 
He espoused the cause of the anti-Maimonists — even 
becoming their leader — and desired the synod to 
issue a decree against the study of non- Jewish learn- 
ing. Together with his sons he thus transplanted 
the strict and narrow Talmudic spirit from Germany 
to Spain, where it took root and turned the Spanish 
Jews from scientific research to tlie stud\ r of the 
Talmud. 

> Asher’s extant works are: a commentary on Zera- 
‘im, the first order of the Misluiah, with the excep- 
tion of Berakot; a commentary on the sixth order 
(Tolmrot); on the treatises Ncdarim (third order), 
and Tamid; glosses like the Tosafot on several Tal- 
mudic treatises; a volume of rosponsa; and an ab- 
stract of the Talmudic laws (Halakot). His fame 
rests on the last -mentioned, constructed on the plan 
of Alfasi’s work. Omitting the liaggadic portions 
of the Talmud, and all the laws not practised outside 
of Palestine, such as the sacrificial, criminal, and po- 
litical ones, Asher made an abstract of the practical 
Halakah, leaving out the discussions, and concisely 
stating the final decisions. Though in 
His Works, this respect he follows the example of 
Alfasi, he differs from him in quoting 
later autlmrities, notably Alfasi, Maimonides, and 
the Tosafists. Asher’s work superseded Alfasi’s 


within a short time. It became so popular that it 
has been printed with almost every edition of the 
Talmud under the title “ Rabbenu Asher,” abbrevi- 
ated (y (Rush). His son Jacob compiled, under 
the title “ Piske ha-Rosh,” a list of the decisions found 
in the \\ ork. Commentaries on Asher’s Ilalakot were 
written by a nunil>er of later Talmudists, among 
whom were: Yom-Tob Ljpmax Heller, who wrote 
“Machine Melek.” “Ma’adane Yom-Tob,” “Lehem 
Hamudot,” and “Pilpela IJarifta Nathaniel Weil, 
who wrote “Korban Xethanael and Phineas Selig 
of Cask, who wrote “ ‘Atcret Paz.” Compare Ber- 
lin, Saul b. Zebi Hirsch. 

Asher had eight sons, of whom the most promi- 
nent were Judah and Jacob. 

Bibliography: Aziilai. Shnn ha-GcrtoUm % s.v.; Michael, Or 

ha-Hajnnm. No. 543; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 748; 

Gratz, GV.sc h. rtcrjudeu , 3d ed. vii. 233 ct sea.: Weiss, Dor 

Dor wc-Dorshaw , v. 81-70. 

L. G. D. 

ASHER BEN JOSEPH. See Anschel. 

ASHER BEN JUDAH LOEB LANDAU. 

See Landau, Asher. 

ASHER XUBO. See Cubo, Asher. 

ASHER, LEMEL HA-LEVI: Polish Tal- 
mudic scholar; lived at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Together with his two sons, Y r ehiel Michel 
ha-Levi of Glogau and Moses ha-Levi of Glogau, he 
wrote homilies on the Pentateuch, published in 1820 
under the title “ Hut ha-Meshullash ” (The Threefold 
Cord). 

Bibliography: Zedner, Cat.Hebr. Boohs Brit. Mus. p.61; 

Benjacob, Ojnr ha»Scfarim. p. 171. 

H. R. I. BR. 

ASHER, LEON : German physician ; born 
April 13, 1865, in Leipsic. He is the son of Dr. 
David Asher, for many years secretary to Chief 
Rabbi Nathan M. Adler in London. Leon Asher, 
after graduating from the public.school in Leipsic, 
studied medicine at the university of that city 
from 1885 to 1890, and received the degree of M.D. 
Having worked in the line of medical and psychical 
research, he went in 1891 to Heidelberg, where he 
was engaged as laboratory assistant with W. Kilhne 
and G. Quincke. In 1894 lie became assistant at the 
Bern Physiological Institute in Switzerland, and In 
1895 privat-docent at the university. He spent the 
summer vacations of 1896-98 in the laboratory of 
the physiologist llering in Leipsic, and in 1901 
was appointed professor of medicine in Bern Uni- 
versity. 

Asher’s researches cover a wide field in nervous 
and muscular physiology , including the physiology 
of the sense functions and of the transformation of 
tissue. Aided by the Berlin Royal Academy of 
Sciences, lie experimented considerably in the direc- 
tion of ascertaining the qualities of lymph and the 
precise mode of its formation; the majority of his 
conclusions are now accepted in the medical world. 
He edits, together with K. Spiro, an annual entitled 
“ Ergebnisse der Phy siologie. ” 
a. F. de S. M. 

ASHER BEN LEVI (known also as ‘Abd al- 
Masih) : Legendary boy convert and, subsequently, 
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Christian martyr; lived toward the end of the fourth 
century in Sinjar, between Xisibis and Mosul in 
Mesopotamia. He was born of Jewish parents. As 
a boy he lived all alone and was shunned by his 
Christian and Zoroastrian companions. One day he 
begged to be allowed to eat with the Christian boys; 
but they refused to allow him to do so until he be- 
came a Christian. As the church of the village .was 
at some distance, the boys themselves baptized him; 
Informing all the necessary ceremonies and giving 
him the name “‘Alxla da-Mcshiha” (Servant of the 
Messiah). They even pierced his ears, and hung in 
the right ear an earring, a custom not observed by 
the Jews. Asher’s mother hid him from his father, 
who was a rich man and head of the Jewish com- 
munity, fearing his wrath if the story should become 
known. 

The boy then had visions of Jesus, of bell, and of 
his own death. A bishop, happening to be in the 
village, blessed him. On a Sabbath-day, when his 
father held a feast, the boy’s conversion became 
known because he refused to eat with Jews. Asher 
ran off to the well where he had been baptized, but 
was killed there by his father. The boys who had 
baptized him found the body and buried it. A few 
days afterward a company of merchants camping 
near by saw a light burning over the grave and smelt 
fragrant odors coming from beneath the stone. They 
were Christians and took the body away, a rich man 
promising to build a church in the boy’s honor. 
Over the place where the grave lmd been a little 
church was built, with the inscription, “This is the 
place of martyrdom of the Messiah's martyr, ‘Abd 
al-Masih.” After a time the father grew old and 
was troubled by evil spirits. He had to be taken to 
the place where his son had died, and together with 
all his household embraced Christianity. The day 
of Asher’s mart y rdom is given as the twenty-seventh 
of Tammuz (July), 390. 

There is probabl}* no historical background to the 
story, as the Arabic form of the name, tt ‘Abd al- 
3Iasih,” shows that it is of much later origin than 
the text would have us believe. In the Syriac, 
“‘Abda da-Mesliiha” does not occur as a proper 
name. 

Bibliography : The text of this Syriac legend was first pub- 
lished with a Latin translation by Corluy in Analecta Bol- 
landiana . 1S86, v. 5-52: and the text alone was repub- 
lished in Bedjan's Acta Martyrum el Sanctorum , L 173 
et *eq~ Paris, 1800. Compare also Zeit&chrif t filr Kathol- 
i*chc Thcolngic* 1887, li. 190; Wright, Catalogue of Syriac 
HammcritAy p. 1146; Steinsctaneider, Pnlcm . und Apolog . 
Lit . p. 115: Assemani {Bibliotheca Orientally III. 1. 285) 
mentions an Arabic account of Asher's conversion ; according 
to J. Bollig. however, the manuscript does not contain It. But 
in MS. Arab. No. U5 of the Vatican Library there is a Tractalus 
dc Ani/no Rationali, Auctore Ahdelnfe&la Israelite, and 
also by the same author, Articuli Breves de Trinitate ct UnU 
tate Dei, composed in 1241 at Cairo. Stcinschneider has con- 
founded the two 'Abd al-Masifcs. 

T. G. 

ASHER B. LIES HULL AM : Talmudist ; flour- 
ished at Lunel in the second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. He was a son of the well-known scholar 
Meshuixam ben Jacob, and a pupil of Joseph ibn 
Plat and Abraham b. David 61 Posquieres, whose 
ascetic tendencies he shared. Benjamin of Tudela, 
in the first part of his “Travels,” says that Asher 
lived in complete seclusion, wholly devoted to the 
study of the Torah, and that he never tasted meat. 


At the same time Asher "was not hostile to philoso- 
phy. Judah ibn Tibbon, in a letter to Asher, praised 
his fondness for science, and in his testament ex- 
horted his son to cultivate Asher’s friendship. 
Asher’s alleged leaning toward the Cabala, men- 
tioned by Graetz, is not proved; the fact that he 
was responsible for the translation of Gabirol’s 
"TikkunMidotha-Nefesh” is no proof fororagainst 
his cabalistic leanings. The cabalists had a strong 
leaning toward GabiroPs mysticism ; and, after all, 
the above-mentioned work of Gabirol is moral, rather 
than strictly” philosophical, in its tendencies. 

Asher was the author of several Talmudic works, 
of which the following are cited by title: “Hilkot 
Yom-Tob,” rules for the holidays; “ Sefer ha-Mata- 
not,” a work referring perhaps to tlie tithes payable 
to the priests. Neither of these writings seems to 
have been preserved. According to an entry in the 
manuscript of the small “Midrash ‘Aseret ha-Dib- 
berot,” Asher was its author, hut the statement is 
not verifiable. Compare Midrashim, Minor. 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shcm ha-Gedolim , ed. Wilna, p. 34; 
Gratz, Gesch. dcr Judcn % 3d ed., vi. 203; Gross. Gallia 
Jndaica , pp. 280-281; Renan and Neubauer, Les Ecrirain* 
Juifa Franca iy pp. 468-469 ; Reffmann, Tolcdot R. Zcraly- 
yah , p. 48; LitcraturhlattdafOricnty 1849, p. 481 ; Michael, 
Or ha-Hayyim , No. 552. 

k. L. G. 

ASHER BEN SAUL (Ka-Kohen) OF 
LUNEL : French writer on ritual ; lived in the.four- 
teenth century. He w rote a w ork upon the various 
rites current among the Jew r s, entitled, “Sefer ha- 
Minliagot,” wdiich exists in manuscript in the Cam- 
bridge (England) University Library (MS. Add. Do. 
5, 38). Asher is mentioned in the responsa of Solo- 
mon ben Simon Duran (Responsum, No. 195, ed. 
Livorno, 1742, p. 3k/); in the “Kol Bo,” which 
cites certain extracts on the blessings (§ 24); and in 
the manuscript, “ Sefer Asufot ” (No. 48). 

Bibliography : Renan and Neubauer. Lcs Rahhins Francaiy 
p.511; Gross, Gallia Judaica^p. 281; Michael {Orha-ffay- 
yim . p. 552) confounds Asher ben Saul with Asher ben , 
Meshullam. 

G. 

ASHER SELIG BEN JUDAH MARGO- 
LIOT. See Margoliot, Asher Selig ben Judah. 

ASHER BEN SIMEON : Religious poet of Ger- 
many, wiio lived at a period not later than 1546. He 
wrote a seliliah (penitential poem) entitled 

which is not to be confounded with 
a similar selihah by Kalonymus ben Judah (Zunz, 
“S. P.” p. 255). In this poem, which consists of 
fifteen five-lined strophes, the author prays for the 
welfare of the king of the land in which he lives. 
Zunz claims some connection between Asher ben 
Simeon and Asher of Frankfort, who was author of 
a short “ widdui” (confession) mentioned by Joseph 
ben Phinehas Hahn in his “ Yosif Ome?,” § 483, p. 
585. 

Bibliography : Zunz, Literaturgesch . p. 390, 

G. 

ASHER ZEBX BEN DAVID : Hasidic rabbi of 
Korets, Yolbynia, and later “ maggid ” (preacher) of 
Ostrowo, government of Lomza in Russian Poland; 

! flourished at the beginning of the nineteenth Ceuiu ry. 

He was a pupil of Israel Baal-Shem’s successor, 

| Baer of Meseritz. Asher is the author of “ Ma‘ayn 
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ha-Hokmah ” (Spring of Wisdom), Korets. 1817 
— containing cabalistic homilies on the Pentateuch 
and other books of the Bible. Zweifel in his work 
in defense of Hasidism (“Shalom al-Yisrael,” pp. 81, 
82) quotes aphorisms from this work ; but is fair 
enough to conclude with one that shows Asher’s 
contempt for those who study the laws of nature or 
secular science. 

Bibliography : Scfcr Seder ha-Dorvl mi-Tahnidc lia-Bc*ht, 
p. 305. 

L. G. P. Wl. 

ASHERAH (rntt'X) : ^ Hebrew word occurring 
frequently in the Bible (R. V.) and signifying, ex- 
cept in a few late passages noted below, a wooden 
post or pole planted near the altars of various gods. 
In the Authorized Version the word is rendered 
“ grove. ” 

It has often been iuferred from Deut. xvi. 21 that 
the Asherah was originally a tree, but the passage 
should be translated “an asherah of any kind of 
wood” (compare Moore, “Ency. Bibl.” and Budde, 
“New World,” viii. 734), since the sacred tree had 
a name of its own, el , ehth, elon , and the Asherah was 
sometimes set up under the living tree (II Kings 
xvii. 10). This pole was often of considerable size 
(Judges vi. 25), since it could furnish fuel for the 
sacrifice of a bullock. It was found near the altars 
of Baal, and, down to the days of Josiah, near those 
of Yhwh also, not only at Samaria (II Kings xiii. 
6) and Beth-el (II Kings xxiii. 15), but even at Jeru- 
salem (II Kings xxiii. 6). Sometimes it was carved 
in revolting shapes (I Kings xv. 13), and at times, 
perhaps, draped (II Kings xxiii. 7). It is most often 
associated in the Bible with the pillars (“ mazzebot ”) 
that in primitive days served at once as a represen* 
tation of the god and as an altar (W. R. Smith, “ Re- 
ligion of the Semites,” 2d ed„ p. 204). It was pro- 
scribed in the Deuteronomic law and abolished in 
Josiah's reform (II Kings xxii. 23). 

In a few passages (Judges iii. 7; I Kings xviii. 
19; II Kings xxiii. 4) Asherah appears to be the 
Dame of a goddess, but the text lias in every case 
been corrupted or glossed (compare Moore and 
Budde, as cited above). In the first of the three 
passages the name Ashtaroth should stand, as it does 
elsewhere, in the case of similar charges of defection' 
from Yiiwir (compare Judges ii. 13, x. 6; I Sam. 
vii. 4, xii. 10). In the other two passages, the term 
Asherah is superfluous. These passages may indi- 
cate, as Moore suggests, that the Asherah became in 
some localities a fetish or cultus god. 

Asherah was also the name of a Syrian goddess. 
In the El-Amarna tablets of the fifteenth century 
b.c. her name appears with the determinative for 
deit 3 T as a part of the name Arad-Ashirta (or ‘Ebed- 
Aslierah). It also appears in a Sumerian hymn pub- 
lished by Reisner (“Sumerisck-Babylonische Hym- 
nen,” p. 92), on a hematite cylinder (“Zeit. f. Assyr.” 
vi 161), and in an astronomical text of the Arsacide 
period (t 'b. vi. 241). She appears to have been the 
consort of the god Amu mi, a Baal of the Lebanon 
region (compare Jensen, “Zeit. f. Assyr,” xi 802- 
305). Arad-Ashirta in the El-Amarna tablets repre- 
sents not only a sheik, but a clan, and is possibly the 
one which afterward became the tribe of Asher. 


Possibly a trace of this goddess is to be found in 
an inscription from Citium in Cyprus, which dedir 
cates an object to “My lady mother 
Asherah Ashera” (compare SchrOder, “Z. I), 
the Name M. G.” xxxv. 424). Many scholars, 
of a Syrian however, interpret the passage other- 
Goddess. wise (compare Moore, l.c,), Ilommel 
has recently announced (“Expository 
Times,” xi. 190) that he has discovered in a Min&an 
inscription a goddess Athirat. phonetically equiv- 
alent to Asherah. This would indicate that Asherah 
was a name for an old Semitic goddess long before 
the fifteenth century b.c. ; but for llie present this 
must be regarded merely in the light of a possibility. 
The relation of this goddess to the pole called Asherah 
in the Bible is a difficult problem. The name in the 
I Bible is masculine; the plural “Aslierim” occurring 
sixteen times, and the plural u Ashe rot ” but three 
times. The latter is dearly an error. Asherah must be 
a nomen unilath. G. IIoiTmann has shown (“Ueber 
Eiuige PJionizische Inschriftcn,” pp. 26 et seq.) that 
these posts originally marked the limits of the sacred 
precincts, and that in the Ma’sub inscription it is 
the equivalent of “sacred enclosure.” Moore finds 
in this fact the explanation of the use of the word in 
Assj’rian (as/tirltt, tishrati ; eshirtu, eshrati ), in the 
sense of sanctuary. Hommel fancies that he sees in 
t he original form of the ideogram for Islitar (compare 
Thureau-Dangin, “L’Ecriture Cuneiforme,” No. 
294), a post on which liangs the skin of an animal. 

Quite apart, however, from Hommel ’s somewhat 
imaginary conjecture, the Assyrian and Plienician 
use of the word in the sense of “sanctuary,” taken 
in connection with the Arabian and Syrian use of it 
as the name of a goddess, indicates that the posts 
were used at the sanctuaries of the primitive Semitic 
mother-goddess, and that in course of time their 
name attached itself in certain quarters to the god- 
dess herself, and has survived in South Arabia and 
Syria. When, therefore; the late editors of the Old 
Testament books made of the Aslierah a fetish or 
cultus god, history was but repeating itself (see Ash- 
toreth, Idolatry, Mazzebah, PiiENicrA). 
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j. jr. G. A. B. 

ASHERI “the Asberite”): A name by 

which Asher ben Jewel is frequently cited in 
rabbinical literature, especially in balakic discus- 
sions. Modern historians use the expression u Asher- . 
ides ” when speaking of the sons and descendants of 
Asher b. Jehiel. 

j. sr. L. G. 

ASHES. — Biblical Bata: The usual transla- 
tion of the Hebrew “efer” which occurs often in 
expressions of mourning and in other connections. 
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Aahi 
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It is a symbol of insignificance or nothingness in 
persons or words (Gen. xviii. 27; Isa. xliv. 20; Mai. 

iii. 21 [iv. 3]; Job xiii. 12, xxx. 19). 

Use. In the Red Heifer ritual, for purifica- 
tion from defilement by contact with a 
corpse (Xum. xix.), the Ashes of the offering are to 
l>e put into water, sofrie of which is then to be 
sprinkled on the unclean person; their virtue is, 
of course, derived from the sacred material of the 
offering. 

A mourner cast Ashes (or dust) on his head (II 
Sam. xiii. 9), or sat (Job ii. 8; Jonah iii. 6) orlay(Esth. 
iv. 3) or rolled himself (Jer. vi. 20; Ezek. xxvii. 30) 
in Ashes (or dust). The rendering “ashes” for the 
Hebrew word in question is, however, in some cases 
doubtful. .In a number of passages in which it oc- 
curs (in all, indeed, except those relating to the Red 
Heifer), it might as well or better be translated 
“dust”; so where a person is said to eat, feed on, 
sit in, lie, or wallow in the “efer”; or put it on his 
head ; or where it is used to represent finely attenu- 
ated matter (Ps. cxlvii. 16). Its use appears to be 
substantially identical with that of the word “ ‘afar,” 
commonly rendered “dust.” The sense of humilia- 
tion is expressed by sitting or rolling in the “ ‘afar ” or 
dust (Isa. xlvii. 1; Mi cah i. 7, vii. 17; Ps. lxxii. 9); 
grief and suffering by putting dust on the head 
(Josli. vii. 6; Job ii. 12). The word symbolizes at- 
tenuation and annihilation or extinction (Job xxx. 
19; Ps. xviii. 43 [42]); it is even employed to desig- 
nate the burnt remains of the Red Heifer (Num. xix. 
17). The two words are synonyms, and in the ex- 
pression “dust and ashes” are combined for the sake 
of emphasis (with paronomasia: “‘afar we-efer.”). 
There is. however, a difference in the usage:. in ex- 
pressions of mourning it is only the latter (“efer”) 
that occurs in combination with “sackcloth ” (Jer. vi. 
26; Isa. lviii. 5; Dan. ix. 3; Esth. iv. 1, 3), while the 
former is used for the physical material of the soil 
(Gen. ii. 7; Job xx. 11, and elsewhere). The word 
(“deshen”) in the sacrificial ritual rendered in A. Y. 
“ashes,” means “fat”; so in I Kings xiii. 3, 5; Lev. 
h 6, iv. 12, vi. 3, 4 [10, 11]; and also in Jer. xxxi. 
40, whence it appears that sacrificial Ashes were car- 
ried to the valley south of Jerusalem. Still another 
word translated by “ashes” in A. Y. (Ex. ix. 8, 10) is 
“ piah,” which appears to mean “ soot ” (of a furnace). 

It is not clear what was the precise idea or feeling 
which it was intended to express by the use of dust 
(or Ashes) in acts of mourning. The 
Symbolical custom in the Old Testament may be 

Signifi- ancient, and the result of the conver- 

cancein gence of several sorts of procedure. 
Kounimg. It is a well-known usage in some sav- 
age tribes, in mourning for the dead, 
to smear the body with clay, tlie purpose being, per- 
haps. merely to have a visible sign of grief as a mark 
of respect for the deceased. Possibly, at a later 
time, the dust of mourning was taken from the 
grave in token that the living felt himself to be one 
with the dead (compare W. R. Smith, “Religion of 
the Semites.” 2d ed., pp. 322-336, and Schwally, 
w Lebcn nach dem Tode,” p. 15). When religious 
ideas became more clearly defined, the old customs 
were naturally interpreted in the light of the newer 
conceptions. The dust, occupying the lowest place 


and trodden under foot, might well symbolize the 
downcast state of the afflicted : and, as misfortune 
was regarded as the result of the displeasure of the 
Deity (Ruth i. 20; Job vi. 4, ix. 17), tlie sufferer 
would humiliate himself by prostration ; thus also 
repentance would be expressed (Job xiii. 6). To 
this, no doubt, there was added the idea that man 
was made of dust (Gen. ii. 7), and was to return to 
the dust of tlie grave and of Shcol (Gen. iii. 19; Job 
vii. 21 ; Ps. xxii. 16 [15]). Compare the Babylonian 
representation of dust as the food of tlie inhabitants 
of the underworld (“Descent of Ishtar ”). 

The ordinary Semitic term for " dust " is " ‘afar.” a form which 
is found in Assyrian, Aramaic, Hebrew, and Arabic (it does not 
occur in this sense in the current Ethiopic texts) ; its primary 
meaning is, perhaps, “a minute thing, a bit." Probably the 
primary signification of “ efer " is the same ; outside of Hebrew it 
is found only in African Semitic dialects (Ethiopic or Amharic), 
where (in the form “afrat") it signifies “dust" (Dillmann, 
"Lexicon ,Ethiopieum"). Each of the terms might thus he 
used for any finely divided thing, as "dust," or “ash," or 
"refuse." The Septuagint employs a number of words in 
rendering "efer" and " ‘afar," varying the word according to the 
connection. In "‘afar "there Is a trace of the sense "fat": Ethi- 
opic "*efrat." "unguent" (Dillmann); Arabic "ta‘affara," 
“become fat" (Lane); compare also Assyrian "ipru," "food" 
(Friedrich Delitzsch, "Assyrisches WOrterhuch "). Whether 
there is any connection between this sense and the Hebrew use 
of " deshen " for " ashes " is not clear. 
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J. JR. T. 


In Rabbinical Literature : Tim Midrash re- 
marks (Gen. R. xlix. 11; Hul. 88b), in reference to 
the only use of Ashes in the Biblical ritual— namely, 
the Ashes of the Red Ileifer (Num. xix. 9 et seg .) — 
God said to Abraham -. “ Thou spakest in thy life- 
time, ‘ I am but dust and ashes ’ [Gen. xviii. 27] ; but 
just these things shall serve as means of atonement 
for thy children; for it is written, ‘And a man that 
is clean shall gather up the ashes [Num. 

Ashes were also used to cover the blood of slaugh- 
tered fowl, for the Rabbis maintained that in the 
Biblical passage referring to the ordinance (Lev. 
xvii. 13) the word iDp signified earth and Ashes 
(Hul. l.c.; an interpretation ascribed to Hillel’s 
school ; compare also Be?.ah i. 2). 

Authentic records testify to the use of Ashes as a 
sign of grief in Talmudic times. In the Mislmah 
(Ta‘an. ii. 1) it is recorded that during the fast-days 
proclaimed in consequence of drought tlie Ark of 
the Covenant, as well as the people participating in 
the procession, were sprinkled with Ashes — a cus- 
tom still prevalent in the fourth century in Pales- 
tine, where earth could be used, as a substitute for 
Ashes (Ta‘an. 16<7; Yer. Ta‘an. ii., beginning; Gen. 
R. l.c.). On such occasions as public fasts. Ashes 
were strewn upon tlie holy Ark set up in the public 
place and upon the heads of the nasi and tlie ab bet 
din, while tlie rest strewed them upon their heads 
themselves. That part of the forehead where the 
ph 3 T lacteries were placed was selected (Ta‘an. 16tf). 
The reason given for covering oneself with Ashes is 
either that it should serve as an expression of self- 
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humiliation, as if to s ay, “We are before thee as 
ashes” (Gen. xviii. 27 ; Job xlii. 6), or it is to bring 
before God the memory of Abraham, who said, “ I 
am but dust and ashes” (Gen. xviii. 27), or the mem- 
ory of the offering of Isaac, whose Ashes, according 
to'the rabbinical opinion, lay piled up before God 
upon the altar as if he had actually been sacrificed 
as a holocaust <Ta‘an. 16/?; Yer. Ta‘an. ii., begin- 
ning; Gen. R. /.«*.). It is diflicult to sa>' whether 
the remark of Tos. Ta‘an. 15 6, 16<7, that the Ashes 
to be used in such cases should be of incinerated 
human beings, rests on tradition or on imagination. 

Ashes, as a symbol of mourning, were also sprin- 
kled upon the bridegroom during the wedding cere- 
mony, in order to remind him, at the height of his 
felicity, of the destruction of Jerusalem (B. B. 606). 
This custom is even to-day observed among some of 
the orthodox. In memory of the same national 
disaster the Jews also ate bread sprinkled with 
Ashes at the last meal before the fast -day of the 
NintV of Ab (Yer. Ta‘an. iv. 69c; Lam. R. to iii. 16; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 552, 6 gloss). 

Ral>a says that if sifted Ashes are strewn round 
the bed, the footprints of niglit-demons can be ob- 
served in them in the morning (Ber. 6/7). Unworthy 
disciples are called “white pitchers full of ashes” 
<t*6. 2 Sa). 

J. sr. L. G.—K. 

ASHI: A celebrated Babylonian amora; born 
352; died 427; reestablished the academy at Sura, 
and was the first editor of the Babylonian Talmud. 
According to a tradition preserved in the academies 
<I\id. 726), Ashi was born in the same year that Raba, 
the great teacher of Mai.iuza, died, and he was the 
first teacher of any importance in the Babylonian 
colleges after Raha’s death. Simai, Ashi’s father, 
was a rich and learned man, a student of the college 
at Naresh, near Sura, which was directed by Papa, 
Raba’s disciple. Ashi’s teacher was Kahana, a 
member of the same college, who afterward became 
president of the academy at Pumbedita. 

While still young Ashi became the bead of the 
Sura Academy, his great learning being acknowl- 
edged by the older teachers. It had been closed 
since Hisda’s death (309), but under Ashi it regained 
all its old importance. Ilis commanding personal- 
ity, his scholarly standing and wealth are sufficiently 
indicated by the saying then current, that since the 
days of Judah I., the Patriarch, “learning and social 
distinction were never so united in one person as in 
Ashi ” (Sanh. 36u). Indeed, Ashi was the man des- 
tined to undertake a task similar to that which fell 
to the lot of Judah I. The latter compiled and 
edited the Misiixaii Ashi made it the labor of his 
life to collect after critical scrutiny, under the name of 
“Gemara,” those explanations of the Mislinah that 
had been handed down in the Babylonian academies 
since the days of Rat), together with all the discus- 
sions connected with them, and all the balakic and 
haggadic material treated in the schools. 

Conjointly with his disciples and the scholars who 
gathered in Sura for the “ Kailah ” or semi-annual 
college-conference, he completed this task. The 
kindly attitude of King Yezdegerd I., as well 
as the devoted and respectful recognition of his 


authority by tlie academies of Neliardea and Pum- 
bedita, greatly favored the undertaking. A partic- 
ularly important clement in Ashi’g 
Compiles success was the length of his tenure of 
the office as head of the Sura Academj r , 
Gemara. which must have lasted fifty-t woycars, 
but which tradition, probably for the 
sake of round numbers, has exaggerated into sixty. 
According lo the same tradition, these sixty years are 
said to have been so symmetrically apportioned that 
each treatise required six months for the study of its 
Mislmah ami the redaction of the traditional expo- 
sitions of the same (Gemara), thus aggregatingthirty 
years for the sixty treatises. The same process was 
then repeated for thirty years more, at the end of 
which period the work was considered complete. 

The artificiality and unreality of this legendary 
account are made clear b}' the facts that the treatises 
arc of different degrees of length and 
Varying* difficulty, and that a large number of 
Accounts them possess no Gemara whatever, 
of His Probably all that is historical in this 
Work. statement is that Ashi actually revised 
the work twice— a fact that is men- 
tioned in the Talmud (B. B. 1576). Beyond this, the 
Talmud itself contains not the slightest intimation 
of the activity which Ashi and his school exercised 
in this field for more than half a century. Even the 
question as to whether this editorial work was writ- 
ten down, and thus, whether the putting of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud into writing took place under Ashi 
or not, can not be answered from any statement in 
the Talmud. It is nevertheless probable that the 
fixation of the text of so comprehensive a literary 
work could not have been accomplished without the 
aid of writing. The work begun by Aslii was con- 
tinued by the two succeeding generations, and com- 
pleted by Rabina, another president of the college 
in Sura, who died in 499. To the work as the last- 
named left it, only slight additions were made by 
the Sabomim. To one of these additions— that to 
an ancient utterance concerning the “Book of Adam, 
the first man”— the statement is appended (B. M. 
86/?), “ Ashi and Rabina are tlie last representatives 
of independent decision [horaah],” an evident refer- 
ence to the work of these two in editing the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, which as an object of study and a 
fountainhead of practical “decision” was to have 
the same importance for the coming generations as 
the Mislinah had liad for the Amoraim. 

Ashi not only elevated Sura till it became the in- 
tellectual center of the Babylonian Jews, but con- 
tributed to its material grandeur also. 
Restored He rebuilt Rab’s academy and the 
Sura’s Im- synagogue connected with it; sparing 
portance. no expense, and personally superin- 
tending their reconstruction (Sliab. 
ll/i). As a direct result of Ashi's remnvn, the exil- 
arcli came annually to Sura in the month after the 
New -Year to receive the respects of the assembled 
representatives of the Babylonian academies and 
congregations. To such a degree ‘of splendor did 
these festivities and other conventions in Sura at- 
tain, that Aslii expressed his surprise that some of 
the Gentile residents of Sura were not tempted to 
accept Judaism (Ber. 176). 
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Sura retained the prominence conferred on it by 
Ashi for several centuries; and only during the last 
two centuries of the Gaonic period did Pumbedita 
again become its rival. Aslii’s son Tabyomi — al- 
ways spoken of as “Mar (Master), the son of Rab 


ous confusion has been made by some of the later 
commentators — even by Abraham ibn Ezra — who 
mistake the idol Asliima for the Samaritan appella- 
tion for God, Ashima meaning “the Name”; just 
as the Jews are accustomed to speak of the Deity as 


Con Spirito , ad lib . 
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Ashi,” was a recognized scholar; but it was not 
until 455, twenty-eight years after his father’s death, 
that he was invested with the position which his 
father had so successfully filled for more than half 
a centuiy. 

BiBLioc.RAPiir: Letter of Sherira Gann; Hellprin, Seder 
ha-Dorot ; Za*-uTo, Yvhaxin ; Weiss, Dar, lif. 20S et seq . ; 
Baeher, Agada dcr Batiyl. Am order, p. 144. 

j. sr. W. B. 

ASHXLXA. — Biblical Data : One of the gods of 
the Ilamathites. an image of which was set up in 
Samaria by the men of Hamath, whom Sargon set- 
tled there after 722 n.c. (II Kings xvii. 30). Jew- 
ish tradition explains the name as signifying a short- 
haired goat. Hence, some suppose that lie was a 
sort of Oriental Pan, a god of woods and shepherds. 
This explanation is highly improbable. Others have 
considered the name to be a form of Asiimun (or 
Eshmun), the Phenician god ; while still others have 
connected it with the name of the Babylonian god- 
dess, Tashmitu, consort of Nabu, the god of learn- 
ing. Kittel(“Die Bucher der Kdnige,” 1900), fol- 
lowing Baudissin, holds that Asliima was an Aramaic 
deity, probably connected in name with the river 


“ha-Shem” (Reifmann, in Guriand’s “Ginze Yis- 
rael,” 74). 

J. 8R. L. G. 

ASHIRAH (rmrtf = * I will sing”): The first 
word of the Song of Moses (Ex. xv.), known as 
“Sbirat ha- Yam ” (The Song at the Sea), read in the 
synagogues in the lesson of the seventh day of the 
Passover (the anniversary of the crossing of the Red 
Sea), in the lesson of Sabbath “Beshallah” (Ex. xiii. 
17-xvii. 16) in the yearly cycle of Pentatcuclml read- 
ings, and at the conclusion of the Psalms in the daily 
morning service. Traditionally associated with the 
song is a very ancient intonation, which has indeed 
been popularly claimed to be the actual chant sung 
by Miriam and her sisters, and which probably en- 
kernels a true relic of Temple music. It would al- 
most suggest itself to the earliest reciters of the song 
to chant it in an echo of the martial notes of a trum- 
pet-call. Trumpet-calls remain the same throughout 
the centuries, inasmuch as such musical phrases con- 
sist only of notes dependent on. certain natural prop- 
erties of every column of air enclosed in a tube. 
Thus the ancient reciter would, on commencing the 



rah ha - zot la - do - nai way - yo - m§ - ra le • mor. 

song to the Lord and spake, say • - iiuj: 


Ashmaya, near Tyre. This conjecture seems much 
more probable, although nothing further is positively 
known than what is stated in the Biblical passage 
above cited. 

L JR. G. A. B. 

In Rabbinical Literature : According to the 

Rabbis (Yer. ‘Ah. Zarah iii. 42d; Sanh. 635), this idol 
of the ilainatbites had the form of a buck. A curi- 


Song of Moses, have modulated his bardic speech- 
song into some imitation of a trumpet-note, even as 
is still traditionally done when from the scroll of the 
Law it is readout that “Pharaoh drew nigh ” (Exod. 
xiv. 10) with “his chariots and his horsemen” (ib. 
18), or that “the standard of the camp of the chil- 
dren of Judah set forward . . . and over his host 
was Nahshon” (Num. x. 14), or that “they removed 
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from Elim and encamped by the Red Sea ” (Xum. 
xxxiii. 10), or similar details of a military move- 
ment. Such modulations are known as “nedarim.” 
So, when the cautillation of the lessons from the nota- 


ishes are still; to a certain extent, fluid, not having 
strictly crystallized into any definite set of notes. 
Axhirah (verse 1) would be given as opposite (A). 
With the Sephardim musical tradition has, on the 


Allegretto moderate. 
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tion of the accents (see Music, Synagogal) had be- 
come crystallized in its various forms, the trumpet was 
still imitated whenever the Song of Moses was read. 

But the song was also recited in morning prayer; 
and, however much the length of the set service 
might cause it to be still more hurried through on 
week-days, yet on Sabbath and festivals attention 
would be paid to rabbinical exhortation that it 
should be chanted “standing, and with melody, and 
• with gladness.” Among the Ashkenazim “melody ” 
came more and more to mean the solo intonation of 
the “hazan,” who gradually elaborated the old mar- 
tial call into triumphant flourishes rather beyond the 
vocal capacity of an ordinary congregant. These he 
would alternate with the normal eantillation, and 
would employ them for the special emphasizing of 
the more striking verses of the song. Such flour- 


whole, inclined to congregational singing rather than 
to the vocalization, however edifying, of any indi- 
vidual. The whole assemblage shared in the chant- 
ing of the Song of Moses, in its place in the morning 
service at least. Hence the development of the orig- 
inal supposed trumpet-call proceeded in a different 
direction. It became a formal melody rather than a 
dramatic improvisation, rhythmic rather than free, 
and settled down into a fixed tune as distinct from 
a recitative. In Italy a simpler chant is utilized for 
week-days; but on Sabbath and festivals Ashirah 
is rendered as in (B). 

This, as transcribed by Professor P. Consolo in 
his “Libro dei' Canti dTsraele,” is perhaps the 
freest among the versions of the Sephardim; and the 
variant preserved among Turkish Jews is very 
similar to it. But more effectively developed is the 
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version marked C, handed down by the Portuguese 
tradition, and transmitted to the daughter congre- 
gations by Amsterdam especially. The French ren- 
dering (compare Naumbourg, * Agudat Shirim,” No. 
60) is a variant which establishes the original iden- 
tity of the Italian and of the Dutch, the latter being 
the source of the English and the American forms. 
The essential notes of all of them, despite several 
characteristic phrases of the Sephardic “hazanut,” 
recall those of the trumpet-call here suggested as 
their original. The rhythmic clearness and tuneful 
definiteness of the Portuguese variant result from its 
developed struc- 
ture (similarly to 
many other 
chants of the 
Sephardim, as in 
their versions of 
Ps.xix.amlxcii.) 
in the binary or 
two-part form. 

The two sym- 
metrical yet con- 
trasting music- 
al sentence, 
marked A and b 
in the preceding 
transcription of 
the first four 
verses, permit of 
the fitting of the 
chant to senten- 
ces of varying 
length and out- 
line in the text 
itself. 

This melody 
was first tran- 
scribed about 
1856 by Emanuel 
Aguilar for the 
Rev. D. A. De 
Sola’s “Ancient 
Melodies of the 
Liturgy of the 
Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Jews.” 

Quite recently 
its martial con-r 
ception has been 
interestingly emphasized in its adoption for the 
“ Parade March” of the Jkwisii Lads’ Brigade. The 
melody has been applied by the Sephardim, accord- 
ing to their custom, to many other texts, particu- 
larly the psalms of the IIallel; and it has also been 
associated bj r the writer with Thomas Moore’s “Song 
of Miriam,” to form a hymn.. It iias' been further util- 
ized by Asger Hamerik, a Norwegian composer, 
formerly director of the Peabody Conservatory at 
Baltimore, Md., as one of the three Hebrew themes 
of his admirable “Sinfonia Trionfale,” entitled a 
“ Jewish Trilogy. ” 

a. F. L. C. 

ASHXAJSAH. See Hashkabah. 

ASHKELON : City on the southern coast of 
Palestine. It occurs in Egyptian texts twice as 


“Askar 1 ini,” among the cities revolting against Ra- 
moses II. (see illustration, p. 192) and Meneptah; in 
the El-Amarna tablets, the prince Yitia of Askaluna 
is mentioned as being obedient to Egypt. Ashkelon 
never seems to have been in the bands of tlie Israel- 
ites, though hard pressed by Samson (see Judges xi v. 
19; I Sam. vi. 17; Josh. xiii. 3; II Sain. i. 20, etc ). 
In Judges i. 18, it is stated that “Judali took Ash- 
kelon with tlie border thereof”; but this statement 
is in contradiction to tlie Septuagiut, in which the 
verse states what Judah “did not take.” 

Tlie Assyrians frequently mention Iskaluna (or 

Askaluna). Tig-' 
lath-pileser II. 
subjected it, and 
about 732 b.c., 
made Rukibti 
king instead of 
M i t i n t i . Sen- 
nacherib, in 701 
b.c.,. captured 
Sidka, whom he 
calls a usurper 
and rebei, and 
put Sharru- 
ludari, the son of 
Rukibti, again in 
his place. The 
kingdom of Ash- 
kelon comprised 
at that time Jop- 
pa, Bet-Dagon, 
BenG-Barak, etc. 
Mitinti was king 
in the time of 
Esarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal. 
Herodotus (i. 
105) narrates 
that the Scyth- 
ians [that is, 
Cimmerians; or 
Asbguzi (Ash- 
kenazim) of tlie 
Bible] plundered 
the temple of the 
“heavenly Aph- 
rodite” in Ash- 
kelon about 620 
b.c. Tlie prin- 
cipal deity of Aslikelon was the fish goddess Derketo 
(= Atargatis?), to whom fishes were sacred; some 
were kept in a tank near tlie city (Diodorus, ii. 4; 
Pausanias, i. 14, 6). Her daughter, “the heavenly 
Aphrodite,” whose sacred animal was the turtle- 
dove, was sometimes called Semiramis. “ Zarifa,” the 
general name for a building with a cone-shaped roof, 
occurs as the name of a temple at Ashkelon ( 4 Ab. 
Zarah 11$). 

According to Seylax (“Periplus”), the Tyrians 
held Ashkelon in tlie Persian time. Although thor- 
oughly Hellenized, it surrendered twice easily to 
Jonathan the Maccabee (I Macc. x. 86, xi. 60), and 
later to Alexander Janmeus. Strabo (vii. 59) still 
calls it “a small city.” Herod the Great, who, ac- 
cording to some traditions (Justin, “Dialogus cum 



Plan of the Ancient City of Ashkelon. 

(From “ Zeitschrift dei PcuUchea PalHsHncu. Verde*”) 
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Try phone ”), was born in Ashkelon, embellished it 
considerably, and his sister Salome resided there 
(Josephus, U B. J.” ii- 6, g 3). In the great revolu- 
tion, the Jews seem to have attacked it without suc- 



Inhabitants of Ashkelon. 

(From S*y«, “ Racw of the Old Tmtiment.”) 


cess (contrast “B. J.” ii. 18, § 1. with iii. 2, § 12). 
The most flourishing period of Ashkelon was during 
the later division of the Roman control, when it was 
a five republic (Pliny, u IIist. Nat.” v. 68). famous for 
the literary taste ruling there. Ammiantis Marcel- 

linus, xiv. S, 11. speaks of it as a considerable place. 


question. Ptolemy’s statement (v. 16, 2; viii. 20, 
13) that it was a maritime city may be understood 
as broadly as in the case of several neighboring cities. 
The site of Ashkelon proper is placed by some schol- 
ars near the village El-Mejdel, northwest of Asl^a- 
lan. It may be mentioned that the onions of Ash 
keloh. famous in antiquity (Strabo, Stephen Byzan* 
tinus), still grow” wild on the fertile spot (see Phi- 
listines). 

Bibliography : Memoirs of the Surrcu of Western Pales- 
tine , vol. iii., sheet 16 ; (iuthe, in Zcit. tkutsch. Palilsl. Vcr. 
ii. 164 ct scq. For rabbinical references: H. Hildesheimer, 
licitrliqc zur Gatgraphic Palilstina pp. 1 ct scq. 

J. JR. W. 3L M. 

A6HXENASY, EUGENE: Botanist; born at 
Odessa May 5, 1845. lie occupies (1902) the position 
of honorary professor of botany at the University of 
Heidelberg, Germany. In 1871 he wrote “ Beitrilge 
zur Kritik dcr Darwinisclien Theoric.” A consider- 
able number of his articles have been published in 
the “Botanische Zeitung.” the * Botanischcr Jakres- 
bericlit,” and in the “ Biblioth&que de l’Universite 
de Geneve,” Ivi., Iviii., Ixii. S. 

ASHKENAZ A people traced back 

(Gen. x. 3; I Chron. i. 6) through Gomer to Noah’s 

tliLrtl sou, Jiiplietli. In Jer. Ii. 27, 28. It is mentioned 



Tux Ruins of Ashkelon. 

(After * photograph.) 


In the Crusades its possession passed frequently into 
the hands of the Christians and the Moslems altcr- 
nately (1154, 1187, 1192). Since its demolition in 
1270 it has remained a ruin. Whether the extensive 
ruins of the medieval “ Ascalon,” w est of the village 
El-Jora, cover exactly the site of the ancient city or 
only the portion referred to as “Ascalon ” ifaiumas — 
that is, the suburb with the so-called port — is an open 


in connection* with the kingdoms of Ararat and 
Minni and with the Medes as being hostile to Baby- 
lon. The Targum to the passages in Gen. and Chron. , 
the Talmud (Yer. Meg. i. 71&) and Midrash (Gen. 
R. xxxvii.) identify it with Asia; that is, the Roman 
province {Asia propria or procon&ularis), consisting 
mainly of the districts of Lydia, Phrygia, and Caria. 
Targrnn Yer. has, instead of it, “ Adiabene” (that is. 
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the district of ancient Assyria), with which the Tal- 
mud and Midrash connect Riphath (apparently ac- 
cording to marginal reading Diphath in Citron, j. 6). 
While in the Targum, Talmud, and Midrasli, Togar- 
mali is identified with Germania (the identification, 
three instances in all, being clearly based on similar- 
ity (?f sqund), the medieval Jews (as r for example, 
Yosippon) understood by Ashkenaz the Teutons. 
Eusebius had also made this identification, while, ac- 


spread through Mysia and Phrj'gia, and subsequently 
settled in western Armenia (Ashkhen is an Arme- 
nian proper name). Assvriologists identify Ashke- 
naz with a people named Asliguza whose aid was 
sought by tha Mannai when they revolted from Esar- 
haddon; both were settled near Lake Urumiyeh. 
This view agrees better with the passage in Jeremiah. 

Bibliography: BiHmann, Comm, on Gen.. Enpl. transh, p. 
327; C. I. O. T. ii. 293; see also the commentaries of 



Ashkelon Besieged by Rameses IL (See p. 190.) 

(After Lepeful, “Denkmilef.”) 


cording to Saadia, the Slavs are meant. Josephus 
identifies Ashkenaz with the Rliegines, a people 
otherwise unknown. Modern scholars since Bochart 
have connected Ashkenaz with Ascanius, which oc- 
curs as the name of a Mysian and of a Plirygian 
prince, and in Homer as the r»me of a river also; 
there was likewise a district Ascania inhabited by 
Phrygians and Mysians; and an Ascanian lake was 
located in Phrygia and in Bithvnia. Accordingly, 
Ashkenaz is said to l>e the old name of a people who 


Gunkel, Stracfc, Franz Delitzscb, etc., on Gen. x.; Neu- 
bauer, La Geographic du Talmud, p. 423; Friedrich 
Delitzscb, Wo Lay das Parodies t p. 243; Jastrow, Diet. 
p. 270. 

j. 8R. . M. L. M. 

ASHKENAZ : Germany: name applied gen- 
erally in medieval rabbinical literature to that 
country. Its origin in this particular is obscure. 
Among the sources quoted by Zunz ( M Ritus, n p. 66) 
the ritual of Amram Gaon (about 850) is perhaps 
the oldest. Its mention there proves nothing, as the 
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work lias been interpolated by later authors. Ref- 
ei cnees to Ashkenaz in Yosippon and Hasdai’s letter 
to the king of the Chazars v ould bring the inquiry 
down to the tenth century, as would also Saadia 
Gaou’s Commentary on Dan. vii. 8. The epistle 
of Hasdai is, however, of disputed authenticity, 
while the commentary of Saadia is certainly a work 
of much later date (see Rnpoport, in “Bikkure ha- 
•Ittim,” i.\. 34. Vienna, 1828; Steinschneider, “Cat. 
Bodl.” col. 211)5). In a genuine work of Saadia the 
word, however, is also used, as it seems, in the same 
sense (Ilarkavy, “Meascf Nidahim,” pp. 1, 90). 

In the hrst half of the eleventh century Hai Gaon 
refers to religious questions that had been addressed 
to him from Ashkenaz, by r which latter term he un- 
doubtedly means Germany ( u Sha‘are Zedek,” No. 
99, Leipsic, 1858). Rashi in the latter half of the 
eleventh century refers to both the language of Ash- 
kenaz (Commentary on Dent. iii. 9; idem on Suk. 
IT a) and the country of Ashkenaz (FIul. 9&z). Dur- 
ing the twelfth century the word appears quite fre- 
quently. In the “ Malizor Vitry n (ed. S. Hurwitz, 
pp. 112, 392, Berlin, 1892), a liturgical work, the 
kingdom of Ashkenaz is referred to chiefly in regard 
to the ritual of the synagogue there, but occasion- 
ally also with regard to certain other observances 
(id. p. 129). 

Eliezer ben Nathan, in his history' of the persecu- 
tion during the Crusades (“Quel len zur Gesch. der 
Juden in Deutschland,” ii. 36, Berlin, 1892), men- 
tions a mob of Zarfatim (French) and Ashkenazim 
(Germans). The same words are used by Solomon 
ben Simsoii (ib. p. 1). German as the language of 
Ashkenaz is frequently referred to in the anonymous 
work on ritual, called “Asufot” (GQdeniann, “Ge- 
seliichte dcs Erziehungswescus und der Cultur in 
. Frankreicli und Deutschland,” 1880, pp. 113, 131; 
see also pp. 50, 276). 

In the literature of the thirteenth century refer- 
ences to the land and the language of Ashkenaz 
often occur. See especially Solomon ben Adret's 
Responsa (vol. i., No. 395); the Responsa of Asher 
ben Jeliicl (pp. 4, 6); his “Halakot” (Berakot i. 12, 
ed. Wilna, p. 10); the work of his son Jacob ben 
Asher. “Tur Orah Ilayyim " (lix.); the Responsa of 
Isaac ben Sheshet (Nos. 193. 268, 270). It is strange, 
however, that MeTr of Rothenburg, a prominent 
German rabbi of the thirteenth century, does not 
seem to employ the word at all, while he quotes the 
German word Putz as the language of Canaan (Re- 
sponsum. No. 30, p. 8. ed. Bloch, 1891; sec also 
p. 10, where the word 'nnp is evidently a misprint), 
and speaks of “our kingdom ” [“ be-malkutenu ”1, as 
( lSiinguished from England and ‘Normandy. His 
contemporary Samuel ben Samuel, however, cm- 
P 03 s this word in a letter addressed to R. Meir in a 
context which renders it difficult to decide what lie 
meant by it ( tt Monatsschrift, ” xviii. 209). It is also 
nous that MeTr ben Solomon of Perpignan, who 
} °Tf er contem P orar y of MeTr of Rothenburg. 
iif?,i Of wu 0 J att€ ‘ r as the g rcat ™t of all the rabbis 
whiri^ Bet Jia-Behirali, ” 1854, p. 170) — a usage 

miirno ma f V the age of Charle- 

kingdoinl 1Cn Gerniacy ' vas P art of the Frankish 

^c reason for this rather peculiar identification 
II. — 13 


of Ashkenaz, who is one of the descendants of Ja- 
phetli (Gen. x. 3), is found in the Midrash, where R. 
Bereehiah says: “Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togar- 
mali are (Gen. R. xxxvii. 1), which evi- 

dent y means German tribes or German lands It 
would correspond to a Greek word Ttp/iavuua ’that 
may have existed in the Greek dialect of the Pales- 
timan Jews, or the text is corrupted f rom “ Gcraian- 

n a T i °* 1 } Berochiah ’ a S ai »> is based on 

be Talmud (V oimi 10a ; Yer. Meg. 715), where Gomer. 
the father of Ashkenaz, is translated by “Germamia n 
w hich evidently stands for Germany, and which was 
suggested by the similarity of the sound. The ex- 
planation of KWH as a Mesopotamian district (Neu- 
bauer, “La Geographic du Talmud,” p. 421, Paris, 
1868, b first, Glossarium Gnvco-IIobrceuin ” p 
Strasburg, 1891; Krauss, “ Lateiiiische und Grie- 
chischc Lehn worter ”) is forced. Not better is the der- 
ivation by Elijah Levita from the Talmudic fcny = 
“ fair ” (see Tishbi, «.c.,and “ Monatsschrift,” xxxviii. 
260). A peculiar usage of the word is found in the 
dictionary of Samuel ben Solomon of Urgenj, who 
interprets Ashkenaz as Khwarizm (see Bachcr, u Ein 
Hebraisch-Persi$chesW5rterbuch,”pp. 19,31 Buda- 
pest, 1900). 

In later times the W'ord Ashkenaz is used to design 
nate southern and western Germany', the ritual of 
w hich sections differs somewhat from that of east- 
ern Germany and Poland. Tims the prayer-book of 
Isaiah Horowitz, and many others, give the piyyufim 
according to the Mining* of Ashkenaz and Poland. 
The neo-IIebraic writers, mostly of Russian and 
Polish origin, have coined a verb, DZJOWIH, “loapo 
modern social manners.” 

D. 

ASHKENAZI, ABRAHAM: Chief rabbi of 
Palestine pPiO), bom at Janislmr, near Salo- 
nica, in 1813; died at Jerusalem Jan. 22, 1880. At 
the age of fifteen he was taken by his father to 
Jerusalem, where he studied rabbinical literature in 
the various colleges. The Turkish rabbis, in con- 
sulting him at the age of thirty-five on matters of 
religious law, addressed him as “ Gaon.” In 1850 he 
was appointed dayyan of the Jew ish community of 
Jerusalem; and in 1869 the rabbis of Jerusalem 
elected him as their chief in succession to David 
Kazan, who died in that year. The sultan, in con- 
finning Ashkenazi’s election, conferred upon him the 
title of “Ilakam Baslii,” w’hereby he became chief 
rabbi of Palestine, which post lie held for about 
twelve years. The sultan also bestowed upon him 
the medal of the Medjidie ; and Emperor Franz Josef 
of Austria, when at Jerusalem, decorated him with 
th :nz Josef medal. Ashkenazi was very popular 
among Christians and Mohammedans as w r ell as 
among Jews; and at his funeral most of the foreign 
consuls w ere present. 

Bibliography: IJabazcUU 18SQ, No. 16; Ha-Zcjirah , 1880, 

No. 7. 

a H. R. 

ASHKENAZI, AZRIEL B. JOSEPH (called 
also GunzerLh&user) : Printer at Naples, 1491- 
92. From his printing-house the first editions of 
Avicenna’s w Canon ” and Bahya’s “Hobot ha*Leba- 
bot ” were issued. 
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Bibliography : De Rossi, A n nates 
etc., p. 177; Mortara. Iiuhcc Alfabctico , s.v., Stein 
Schneider, Cat. IPxll. col. 2843. 

G I. BR. 


ASHKENAZI, AZRIEL B. MOSES : 

Preacher at Tarnogrod, government of Lublin, Po- 
land, in the seventeenth century. He was the author 
of “ Nahalat ’Azriel ” (Tlie Inheritance of Azriel), 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1(581, a work comprising 
homilies and comments upon parts of the Bible. 


Bibliography: Steinsehneider, Cat.Bodl. col. <54. 

H. R. ** 

ASHKENAZI, BAERMANN or BAER 
(Hebrew name, Issachar ben Naphtali ha- 
Kohen) : Polish commentator on Bible and Midrasli ; 
lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Though the foremost of all Midrash commentators, 
the only fact known about him is that lie lived in 
Szczebrzescin. It is also certain that he died in this 
place (after 1603), and not, as is maintained by all 
scholars from Conforte to Zunz, in Hebron. 

Ashkenazi is the author of the following works: 
(1) “Mar’eh Kolien” (Appearance of the Priest), 
Cracow, 1589; Amsterdam. 1673. This work is di- 
vided into two parts; the first on seventeen topics 
of Jewish theology, chiefly of a moral and exegetic 
character; and the second is an index to all Scrip- 
ture passages outside the Pentateuch that are men- 
tioned in the Zoliar. (2) “Mattanot Kehunnah” 
(Priests’ Gifts), Cracow, 1586; revised edition, Cra- 
cow, 1608; and in most editions of the Midrash Rab- 
bali.* This is a commentary on the Midrash Rabbah. 
Ashkenazi’s epitaph refers to a lengthy commentary 
of his on the Bible, not elsewhere mentioned, and 
very probably lost. 

Ashkenazi’s great merit lies in tlie fact that he 
was tlie first and almost the sole commentator of the 
Midrash Rabbah (on the Pentateuch and the five 
Megillot) who combined extensive knowledge of the 
subject with sound critical judgment. He consid- 
ered it of primary importance to render the Midrash 
text as correct as possible. The material upon 
which he applied his critical acumen consisted not 
alone of the texts that had been printed up to that 
time, but also of a number of manuscripts. Thus, 
he had three different manuscripts of the Jerusalem 
Talmud, one of which was provided with vowels- 
Ashkenazi also cites Midrasliim on Isaiah, Job, and 
the minor prophets, of which nothing further Is 
known, but which probably came from the Yalku^ 
Makiri. Moreover, he availed himself of a text of 
the ‘Aruk essentially differing from the usual one. 

Next to the correctness of the text, Ashkenazi de- 
voted his attention to the “peshaf,” or simple expla- 
nations of the subject and the meaning of the words, 
without indulging in the prolix discussions then 
customary. As regards subject-matter, Ashkenazi’s 
explanations were usually correct; but they were 
less happy in linguistic questions. He often went 
astray, especially when he tried to elucidate obscure 
passages in the Midrash by means of Arabic. In 
this he was frequently misled by some one who was 


believed to know Arabic. 

Ashkenazi seems also to have occupied himself 
with medicine and physics; and possibly he pos- 
sessed the book u Asaf,” so that many of liis state- 


ments from the ITitt'iSn nSD (Medical Books) may 
have come from this source. 

Ashkenazi was a brother of Isaac Cohen of Ostrog, 
author of M Kizzur Mizrahi ” and great-grandfather 
of Abraham b. Eliezer ha-Kohen. 

Bibliography: Brail, in Ozar ha-Sifrut , i. 13-20; Buber, ib. 
87-90 ; ReRmann, ib. 2-18. 

K. - k. G. 

ASHKENAZI, BAERTJSH (DOB) t Rabbi at 
Slonim, Lithuania, later at Lublin. Poland; born 
about 1S01 ; died in Lublin March 6, 1852. He was 
the author of: (1) “Noda‘ ba-She'arim” (Known in 
the Gates), containing responsa on the “Eben he- 
‘Ezer”; novclke on the Talmudical treatise Gittui; 
rules concerning the laws of Majority and Posses- 
sion; and, at the end, homilies arranged in the order 
of the Sabbatical sections. This work was published 
by the brother of the author, Abraham Aryeli, War- 
saw, 1849. (2) “Sha'are Yerushalaim” (The Gates 
of Jerusalem), containing a commentary on the Seder 
Zer'aim of tlie Jerusalem Talmud ; notes and novellie 
on various treatises of the Jerusalem Talmud; notes 
and novella* on different treatises of the Babylonian 
Talmud and on the work of Isaac Alfasi. This 
also was published by Abraham Aryeh, Warsaw, 
1866. 

Kcncsct YtsraeU P- 178; Benjacob, 
p. 393: Nissenbaum. Lc-l£orot bar 
pp. 128, 127. 

L. G. ** Br - 

ASHKENAZI, or D’ALMEYDA, BEHOR 

(bet ter known under his popular name of BeRor Ef- 
fendi) : Government official in the employ of the 
Ottoman empire; bom 1840. He received liis early 
education at the Institution Camondo, and, after 
filling several subordinate positions, was appointed 
by Sultan Aziz, in 1869, a member of the council of 
state ( Vhourai-Dcvlet ), which contained two Jews in 
a membership of forty. On the accession of the 
present sultan, Abdul Hamid II., Ashkenazi became 
a member of the Ottoman parliament, as a delegate 
of the Jews. He then became w vice-prefect n of Con- 
stantinople, a position which he held for several 
years, making, however, many enemies by reason of 
his steadfast integrity. In 1896, in recognition of his 
services, the sultan again made him state councilor; 
and only lately (1899) he has been placed upon the 
retired list after thirty years of loyal and efficient 
service. 

Ashkenazi 1ms repeatedly been president of the 
central consistory of the Jews of Constantinople; 
also, by reason of Ids public position as vice-prefect, 
he has frequently been able to render considerable as- 
sistance in the collection of the communal revenues 
derived from the sales of meat, wine, brandy, etc. 
Bibliography : M. Franco, HUstoire des Israelites. 

s. M. Fr. 

ASHKENAZI, BENJAMIN: Russian com- 
munal worker and philanthropist; bom in 1824; 
died at Grodno in 1894. He was the son of Joshua 
Heschel Ashkenazi, rabbi of Lublin, who was a de- 
scendant of Hakam ?ebi. Ashkenazi settled at 
Grodno, where he became the leading spirit in com- 
munal affairs. On his initiative a hospital was built 
and, later, a home for the aged. The government, 
in recognition of his services, bestowed upon him 


Bibliography: Fuenn, 
Ozar ha-Scfarim , 
Ychudim be-Lublin , 
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asd his children hereditary honorary citizenship. 
In 1882 Ashkenazi was sent as delegate to the rab- 
binical convention at St. Petersburg; and in 1888 
he was one of the few Jewish representatives who at- 
tended otlieially the coronation of Alexander III. at 
Moscow. In 1*884 lie was appointed chairman of the 
committee on prisons of the government of Grodno. 

Bibliography: Ahicu&fi 1894-95. 

h. n. M. B. 

ASHKENAZI, BENJAMIN B. AARON 
ABRAHAM. See Solnik, Benjamin ben Aaron 
Abiiaiiam. 

ASHKENAZI, BEZAXEL : One of the lead- 
ing Oriental Talmudists and rabbis of liis day; 
bora toward the end of the sixteenth century. De- 
scended from a family of German scholars, lie was 
probably born in Palestine. The greater part of his 
me was* spent in Egypt, where he received his Tal- 
mudic education from David b. Solomon Ibn Abi Zim- 
ra and Israel de Curial. During the lifetime of his 
teachers, Ashkenazi was regarded as one of the high- 
est authorities in the Orient, and he counted among 
his pupils such men as Isaac Luria and Solomon 
Adeni. The reputation of Ashkenazi in Egypt was 
so great that he could take it upon himself to abro- 
gate the dignity of the nagid, which had existed for 
centuries and had gradually deteriorated into an 
arbitrary aristocratic privilege. When, in 1587, a 
dispute occurred in Jerusalem over the point whether 
scholars not engaged in business should contribute 
to the taxes paid by the Jewish community to the 
pasha, and to what extent, Ashkenazi, together with 
several other rabbis, took the stand that Jewish 
scholars, being usually impelled by love alone to 
emigrate to Palestine, and being scarcely able to 
support themselves, should be relieved from all 
taxes. 

In the same year, Ashkenazi himself traveled to 
Palestine and settled in Jerusalem, where he was 
recognized as their chief by both the Sephardim and 
the Ashkenazim. The conditions in Jerusalem were 
at this time very critical; and it was mainly due 
to Ashkenazi’s influence that the congregations of 
the city were not dissolved. The German Jews, 
who ordinarily did not recognize the jurisdiction of 
the Sephardim, and who, being largely scholars, .re- 
fused to pay the Jews* tax, nevertheless bowed to 
Ashkenazi’s authority. The Ashkenazim had to 
contribute to the Jews’ tax one-sixth of the sum 
that was sent from Europe for their support (com- 
pare ITau’kah); otherwise the Sephardim, who 
were on the verge of penury, could not have re- 
mained in Jerusalem under the merciless exploitation 
of the Turkish pashas. This peaceable arrangement 
between the Ashkenazim and the Sephardim was 
due solely to the personal influence of Ashkenazi; 
for immediately upon his death the Ashkenazim 
refused to keep their pledge (Responsa of Yom-Tob 
Zahalon, No. 160). 

To posterity Ashkenazi is know n principally as 
the author of the “Shittah Mefcubbe?et” (Gathered 
Interpretation). This work, as its title indicates, is 
a collection of glosses on the greater part of the 
almud, after the fashion of the Tosafot; and in it 
s ikenazi combined much original and foreign ma- 


terial. The great value of the “ Shittah ” lies princi- 
pally in the fact that Ashkenazi gives .therein nu- 
merous excerpts from Talmudic commentaries which 
have not otherwise been preserved. 

The 44 Shittah ” contains expositions of the Talmud 
taken from the works of the Spaniards* Nahmanides 
ben Adret, and ^ om-Tob of Seville, and from those 
of the French men Abraham b. David, Baruch b. Sam- 
uel, Isaac of Cliinon, etc. The study of the “ Shittah n 
is particularly valuable for understanding the Tosa- 
fists, because the work contains some of the older 
and inedited Tosafot. ; besides, glosses of R. Asher 
b. Jell i el and of the disciples of R. Perez are partly 
contained in it. . Ashkenazi designed the “ Shittah 19 
to cover the whole Talmud ; but only the following 
tracts were interpreted: Bezali, the three Babot, 
Ketubot, Nedarim. Nazir, Sotab, and the order of 
Kodasliim (excepting Hullin)— the last-mentioned in 
the Romm edition of the Talmud. Ashkenazi is 
also the author of a collection of responsa, which 
appeared after liis death (Venice, 1595). His “ Meth- 
odology of the Talmud,” and liis marginal notes to 
the Ycrushalmi, which were still e.xtant at the time 
of Azulai, are preserved in manuscript at Jerusalem. 


Bibliography: Azulai, Shcm ha-Gcrhtlim, ed. Benjacob, f. 
£>; Contone, J£ore ha-Dorol (see index Hi Cassel ed.) : 
Frumkin, hhen bhemucU pp. 67 ct 125 ct sea., Wilna. 
18/4 ; Michael, Or hu-Hayi/im. So. 612; Luncz, in Jerusa- 
lem.) ii. 3>-27. 
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ASHKENAZI, DAVID TEVLE B. JACOB: 
Moravian rabbi and author; born at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century ; died July 16, 1734. Ash- 
kenazi was rabbi of the communities at Aussee and 
Gewitsch, and lived at Aussee, the home of his 
father-in-law, Israel Aussee, one of the wealthiest 
and most influential Jews in Moravia. But this 
very w ealth of liis father-in-law gave rise to active 
hostility toward Ashkenazi in his congregation. 
The following episode is characteristic of the state 
of affairs at that time in many small Jewish com- 
munities in Moravia. Ashkenazi was so little re- 
spected by his people that he had to apply to the 
authorities to enforce his rights. He secured an 
order threatening the congregation with a large fine 
if they did not show their rabbi the honors due to 
his station. Next day, w hen Ashkenazi went to the 
early morning service, he found his seat framed with 
the handles (called “ears” in German) of broken 
pottery. In J udieo-German w Ehre ” (honor) sounds 
the same as 44 Oelire” (cars), and these w ere the 
“honors” sliowra him. It is not known whether 
Ashkenazi gave up his position after this, nc died 
at Boskowltz, where his son-in-law was ecclesias- 
tical assessor. 

Ashkenazi wrote a curious little book entitled 
“Bet David ” (House of David), Wilhelmsdorf, 1734. 
The first part contains casuistic expositions of the 
/Talmud, and illustrates better than almost any other 
work the degeneration of casuistry. The second 
half is a collection of popular cures and incantations, 
which is of great value for the study of Jewish 
folk-lore. 

Bibliography : Broda Abraham b. Mordekal, McyiUat So 
tarim , 1895. pp. 28, 29. 
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ASHKENAZI, ELIEZER (LAZER) B. ELI- 
JAH; Talmudist, rabbi, physician, and many-sided 
scholar; born in 1512; died at Cracow Dec. 13. 1535. 
Though of a German family (according to some, the 
relative of Joseph Colon ; seeMortara, “Indice Alfa - 
bctico,” *. r.), he was probably born in the Levant, 
and received his Talmudic education under Joseph 
Taita/.ak in Salonica. Ashkenazi first became rabbi 
in Egypt 1538 r 60, probably at Fostat, where, by his 
learning and .wealth, he became widely known. 
Compelled by circumstances — doubtless of a polit- 
ical nature — to leave Egypt, he went to Cyprus, re- 
maining there for two years as rabbi at Famagusta. 

A desire to visit foreign lands and to observe for- 
eign peoples impelled him to give up this position 
and to travel. He went first to Venice; but a dis- 
agreement with the rabbis. Me’ir Padua and his son 
Judah Kat zenel lenbogen , caused him to leave the 
city and in the same year to take up his residence at 
Prague (1561). Here*— either because he was a rabbi, 
or, at all events, because he was a leading authority 
— his was the first signature appended to the consti- 
tution of the burial society of the congregation. 
After leaving Bohemia and proceeding eastward as 
far as the Crimea. Ashkenazi returned to Italy, not 
before 1570. While rabbi of Cremona he published 
there (1576) his work, “Yosef Lekah ” (Increases 
Learning; compare Prov. i. 5), dedicated to Joseph 
Nasi, duke of Naxos, which w T as several times re- 
printed. Four years later he was again in eastern 
Europe, as rabbi of Posen. In 1584 he left that city 
to take up his abode in Cracow. 

Ashkenazi's printed works, besides the “Yosef 
Lekali,” are the following; (1) A commentary on the 
BookofEsther; (2) “ Ma'ase ha-Shem” 
His (The Works of God; Venice, 1583; 
Works. several other editions), a commentary 
on the historical portions of the Penta- 
teuch, WTitten for the instruction of his son Elijah, 
and containing also a complete commentary on the 
Passover Haggadali, which has frequently been pub- 
lished separately; (3) eight “selihot” (penitential 
prayers), included in the Bohemian liturgy; (4) a 
“tokaliah” (homily), published by his son. His 
supercommentary to Nahmanides, and his critical 
marginal notes — said to number one thousand — on 
Joseph Caro's “ Bet Yosef,” have not been preserved. 

Though Ashkenazi can scarcely be said to have 
exercised an influence either on his own or on later 
times, his personality was an extraordinary one for 
that age. He may be called the last survivor of a 
most brilliant epoch in the history of the Sephardim. 
During a period when, in Germany and Poland, the 
hair-splitting dialecticsof Jacob Polak could achieve 
a triumph, and, in Egypt and Palestine, the mysti- 
cism of Isaac Luria could confuse the clearest intel- 
lects, Ashkenazi preserved an impressive independ- 
ence of thought. Although educated by a fanciful 
cabalist, and a fello^v-pupil of Moses 
’ His Xndi- Alsliech, yet he w T as a student — if not 
vidualifcy. a deep one — of philosophy and phys- 
ics. As a Talmudist, such men as 
Joseph Caro, Moses Isserles, and Solomon Luria 
considered him of equal authority with themselves; 
but when the rabbinical decisions of the old rabbis 
ran counter to sound judgment, he never sought a 


sophistical justification for them, as was then the 
custom, especially in Poland. 

Valuable material for a correct estimate of Ash- 
kenazi may be found in several of his decisions pre- 
served in the responsa literature of the time. In 
Venice lie decided that a man could be forced to a 
divorce, if, by immoral conduct, he had incurred his 
wife’s aversion (Isserles, Responsa, No. 96). It was 
probably this decision which brought upon him 
the opposition of the above-mentioned Venetian 
rabbis, though he was connected with them; for 
Ashkenazi’s son was Katzenellenbogen's son-in-law. 
From the standpoint of strict Talmudic interpreta- 
tion, Ashkenazi's opponents were in the right; since 
his sentence contravened that of the Tosafists, who 
for the German-Italian Jews constituted, as it were, 
a court of last resort. 

The Jews of Poland w ere still less capable of com- 
prehending such a personality than were those of 
Italy. The following occurrence affords a striking 
instance of this fact: The “ roslie yeshibot ” (heads 
of academies) had forbidden their pupils to estab- 
lish a rival academy in close proximity to their own. 
Ashkenazi declined to assent to this resolution, 
when requested. At the same time, he complained 
in a letter to Joseph b. Gershon lia- 
Misunder- Kolien, the “ rosh yeshibali” at Cracow, 
stood by that, although the decision of the Po- 
Polish lisli rabbis was based upon the author- 
Rabbis. ity of Maimonides, yet he considered 
it irreconcilable with freedom of in- 
struction among Jewish rabbis. IIow r little he was 
understood by his Polish colleagues is fully dis- 
played in the reply of the rabbi of Cracow, who at 
great length vindicates Maimonides* standpoint by 
erudite and astute references to the Talmud (Joseph 
b. Mordecai Gershon, “ She'erit Yosef,” No. 19). 
Consequently, J. S. del Medigo is justified in his 
remark that Ashkenazi remained unknowm to the 
Poles, and he applies to him wittily, if somewhat 
audaciously, the verses: “Thou hast brought a vine 
out of Egypt: thou hast cast out the heathen, and 
planted it,” etc. (Ps. lxxx. 9 [A. V. 8] to 13 [14]). 
Ashkenazi had come from Egypt and had to live 
among the uncultivated Poles. 

Ashkenazi’s wife, Rachel, died at Cracow April 
3, 1593. Her epitaph, still extant, bears witness to 
her piety and benevolence (“Monatsschrift,” xliv. 
360). His son Elijah published the liturgic collec- 
tion, “Zibhe Slielamim,” and w rote a short elegy on 
his father, w hich w r as used as the latter's epitaph. 

Bibliography: Carmoly, in Literaturblatt dc * Orient *, 1L 
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Ha-Karmcl. vi. 94, 95; B. Fried berg. Lvhot Zikkaron. p. 
82; Landshuth, 'Ammnde ha-*AhodahAA9; MlchaeUj Qrha- 
JlmjUinu No. 418 ; Perles, in Monattuchrift* xllf.381, 371,372; 
Stefnscbneider. Cut. Bodl. col. 954; J. M. Zunz, Ir ha- 
Zcdck, pp. 20-23, 175, and supplement, pp. 28, 29. 
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ASHKENAZI, ELIEZER B. SOLOMON: 
Rabbinical scholar; born in Poland about the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and resided after- 
ward in Tunis. lie published at Metz in 1845. 
under the title “Dibre Hakamim” (The Words of 
the Wise), a selection of eleven ancient manuscripts: 
(1) “Midrash Wayoslia*,” on the Pentateuch; (2) 
Joseph Caro’s Commentary on Lamentations; (3) 
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Maimonides’ “Hokmat ha-Tbbur,” a treatise on the 
computation of the intercalary month; (4) Abraham 
bar lliyy ah’s seventh “gate” of the third treatise on 
the computation of the intercalary month, with a 
responsum by Ilai Gaon on the calculation of the 
years since the Creation ; (5) Moses Narboni’s “Maa- 
mar ba-Beliirali, ” a treatise on free-will; (C) “Nussah 
Ketab,” a letter from Joshua Lorki on religion; (7) 
Isaac Ardotiel’s “Melizali ‘al ha-’Et,” a prose poem 
on the pen; (8) David b. Yom-Tob’s “Ycsodotha- 
Maskil,” thirteen articles of belief of an enlightened 
man; (0) “RaMBaM,” a letter from Maimonides ad- 
dressed to Rabbi Japhet the Dayyan ; (10) a letter by 
Elijah of Italy, written from Palestine to liis family 
at Ferrara, in 1438; (11) Jacob Provencal’s “Be- 
Debar Liminud ha-IIokmah,” on the study of science. 

S. Munk has written an introduction to this col- 
lection, which contains also, as an appendix, a 
French translation of “Yesodot ha-Maskil ” by 
“H.B.” 

Ashkenazi published also w Ta‘am Zekcnim n (The 
Taste of Old Men), edited by R. Kircliheim, a collec- 
tion of old manuscripts and prints dealing with Jew- 
ish literature and history in the Middle Ages (Frank- 
fort-on-ihe-Main, 1854). 

Bibliography : Zedner. Cat. Hcbr. Books Brit. JIus . pp. 

56, 57 ; Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hcbraica , p. 7. 

G. I. Br. 

ASHKENAZI, ELIJAH, See Leyita, Eli- 
jah. 

ASHKENAZI, GERSHON: Polish Talmud- 
ist; bora in the second decade of the seventeenth 
century; died at Metz March 20, 1693. His family 
name was really “ U1 if , n “ Olive ”(?), the sur- 

name u Ashkenazi ” being usually bestowed in Poland 
upon families of German extraction. Gershon Ash- 
kenazi was also named “ Poss ” — not u Fass "-—after 
his rich father-in-law, Loeb Poss, of Cracow. He 
was dayyan in Cracow, possibly his birthplace, at 
all events the place where lie obtained his Talmud- 
ic education from Joel Silrkes and Joshua Harif. 
From 1649 to 1659 he was rabbi at Prossnitz, from 
1659 to 1660 at Hanau, and from 1661 to 1664 at 
Xikolsburg, where he succeeded his father-in-law, 
Menaliem Mendel Krochmal. For the next five 
years he was rabbi at Vienna, but was forced to 
leave owing to the banishment of the Jews. Thence 
he went to Metz in 1670, where he remained until 
his death. 

Although rabbi of large communities and head of 
a yeshibali, Ashkenazi found time for literary activ- 
ity. Of his numerous works, the following have 
been printed : (1) “ ‘ Abodat ha-Gershuui ” (Gershon’s 
Service), containing his responsa to the principal 
Talmudists of his day. The number of these re- 
sponsa is 124; and they contain much information 
upon the condition of the Jews in Poland, after the 
persecutions by the Cossacks; (2) “Tiferet lia-Ger- 
shuni ” (Gerslion’s Ornament), midrashicand cabalis- 
tic expositions of the Pentateuch. Both books were 
published at Frankfort-on-the-^Iain in 1699. (3) 

“Hidduslie ha-Gershuni” (Gerslion’s Novella;), 
Frankfort-on-the-Maih, 1716, containing remarks 
and explanations concerning the third and fourth . 
books of the Sliulhan ‘Aruk, in which the author 
severely criticizes the Ai/aronim. 


Even in his lifetime Ashkenazi was recognized as 
an authority in Talmudic lore, and especially as a 
most eminent dialectician. His works scarcely jus- 
tify this opinion; for they are not much above the 
general average of the rabbinical literature of his 
time. His influence was, nevertheless, considerable, 
and was due to Ills personality. The many ritual 
inquiries directed to him w hile rabbi of Metz from, 
western Germany and Alsace-Lorraine show that 
after his advent in that city he was really the spiri- 
tual and intellectual authority for the Jews of those 
countries. It was mainly in Metz that he exer- 
cised a mail}' -sided influence as teacher. Ashkenazi 
was deeply revered and loved by a large number of 
pupils whom he had the pow'er toattraefc to himself. 
Chief among these w 7 as David Oppcnheim(er). 

Ashkenazi was the father of four learned sons, 
Moses, Nathan, Nahum, and Joel, of wdiom the 
first-named gained prominence as a Talmudist and 
cabalist. He died March 22, 1691, at Nikolsburg. 

Bibliography: Cahen. In Bev. Et. Juices, viii. 255-257; 
tVmbitzer, Kclilat Yofi* ii. 92a-107h, Illa-112a; Kaufmann, 
Lttzlc VerlreibunQ dcr Juden aus Wien. pp. 224-228; Mi- 
cltat'L, Or ha-Hayijim, No. 674. 
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ASHKENAZI, ISAAC BEN JACOB: Rabbi 
at Byeltzy, Bessarabia; lived in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He is the reputed author of a 
cabalistic work, “Berit ‘Olam” (Everlasting Cove- 
nant), containing cabalistic explanations of the let- 
ters. with some concluding chapters on ethics. This 
work, found among Ashkenazi’s papers, w*as pub- 
lished under his name by Isaac Hayyim of Bialostok, 
MTIna, 1820. 

Bibliography : Walden, Shem ha^Gcdolim hc-Hada&h* i. 35, 
ii. 15 ; Zedner, Cat. Hehr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 57. 
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ASHKENAZI, ISAAC BEN ZEBI: Rabbi 
and author; born in Russia about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and officiated as rabbi in Chodo- 
rowand Lemberg, in which latter place he died Majr 
5. 1807. He w r as the author of the Hebrew works, 
“Or ba-Ner” (Light of the Lamp), a commentary 
on the Ilaggadah, Lemberg, 1788, and “Torat ha- 
Kodesh” (Law of Holiness), a commentary on Zeba- 
fiiin, ibid., 1792. 

Bibliography : Walden, Shcm ha-Gcdolim hc-Kadash, No. 
221. who erroneously gives the date of Ashkenazi's deatk 
ss 1811; Buber, Aruslw Shcm % p. 122, Cracow, 1895; Stein- 
schneider. Cat. Bodl. col. 1094. 
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ASHKENAZI, ISRAEL BEN SAMUEL* 
See Israel of Sklow. 

ASHKENAZI, JACOB ISRAEL BEN ZEBI 
HXBSCH. See Embden, Jacob Israel. 

ASHKENAZI, JOSEPH : Critic of the Mish- 
nah; resided at Safed, Palestine, and died there be- 
tween 1575 and 1582. Though Ashkenazi came to 
Palestine from Verona — for which reason he was 
also called Joseph of Verona— it is by no means im- 
possible that he w T as born and bred in Germany. 
This is attested, not by his surname, “Ashkenazi” 
(this being a family name adopted by many families 
of German origin), but by the fact that he was the 
son-in-law of Rabbi Aaron of Posen. Kaufmann 
surmises that he is referred to in the following coup- 
let of the Judteo-German song, in which as the moefc 
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learned Jew he is mentioned with Mordecai Meisl, a 
Jew of Prague of princely wealth: 

“ jcli muclit so wol lemen als ttahbl Josef Ashkenas, 

Oder muclit also reich seiu als Meislein was.” 

The epithet u Divine Tauna,” conferred upon Ash- 
kenazi by his contemporaries and by men of later 
times, clearly indicates the main point in which his 
strength lay. Next to Elijah b. Solomon of Wilna, 
Ashkenazi is probably the most careful student of 
the Mishuah, iiself the spiritual product of the “Di- 
vine Tannaim.” Even Isaac Luria, the creator of 
the new Cabala, did not disdain to receive instruc- 
tion from him upon the Mishuah. When Teblin of 
Jerusalem, a pupil of Ashkenazi, went to Europe 
lie imparted to the well-known Mislinah commenta- 
tor Yoni-Tob Lipman Heller many of his teacher’s 
explanations of the 3Iishnah. 

Some insight into Ashkenazi’s mental activity is 
gained from his brief and fragmentary glosses to the 
Mishuah. as published in Solomon Adeni’s work, 
“Meleket Shelomoh, 77 in which Ashkenazi’s emenda- 
tions are considered. In these glosses Ashkenazi 
displays great critical ability. lie treats the text in 
a wholly unprejudiced and purely scientific man- 
ner and, disregarding tradition, deletes unsparingly 
whenever, in his opinion, such elision is justified by 
the import or the text, and in similar manner sep- 
arates compound words into their component parts. 
In his opinion the vocalization and the accentuation 
of words are not side issues, hut worthy of the spe- 
cial attention that he bestowed upon them. Ash- 
kenazi’s observations are of especial value, being 
based upon a .manuscript Mislinah in his possession, 
dating from aboui 700. He is said to have written 
critical comments also on the Babylonian and Jeru- 
salem Talmuds. 

Bibliography: Azula!. Shem ha-Gcdolim , ed. Benjacob, 1. 
39; Kaufmann. in MoiuttsschrifU xlii. 3S-46; Sambari, in 
Neubaurrs Medieval Jewish Chronicles , i. 151 ; Shihhe ha- 
.iri. Cti. L^gborn, 44b, from which it appears that Ashkenazi 
lived and taught in Egypt too. 

L. G. 

ASHKENAZI, JOSEPH BEN, OF PADUA. 
See Scilai.it, Josepil 

ASHKENAZI, JOSEPH EDELS : Palestin- 
ian commentator and cahalist ; lived at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century at Jerusalem and Padua; 
died at Safed. He sent as European agent ( u me- 

sh ullah v ) from Palestine to collect money for the Pal- 
estinian poor. On his travels he remained at Padua, 
Italy, for a certain time, where lie became the teacher 
of Mordecai Samuel Ghirondi. According to this 
source, Ashkenazi was a prolific commentator of Bib- 
lical and Talmudical subjects, but published nothing 
beyond a small commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah,” 
to which he appended many of liis observations on 
Bible and Talmud. 

Bibliography : Nepi-Ghircndi, Toledot Qedole Tisrael , p. 213. 
G. G. M. B. 

ASHKENAZI, JOSEPH B. ISAAC HA- 
LEVI: Talmudist and rabbi; born in Germany 
about 1550; died at Frankfort-on-tlie-Main 1628. 
His first teacher was the Frankfort rabbi Eliezer 
Treves, after whose death (about 1567) he completed 
his Talmudic studies under Hayyim b. Bezalel, 


Jacob h. Hayyim of Worms, Joshua Moses b. Solo- 
mon Luria, and David Blum of Sulzberg. 

From Bonn, where Ashkenazi held liis first posi- 
tion as rabbi, he went to Metz (about 1595). Here 
the prohibition against the residence of Jews, which 
had been in force for two hundred years, had been 
removed, and a community of 120 persons had re- 
cently been formed. The subsequent growth of 
this community was in no slight degree due to the 
activity and devotion of Ashkenazi, its first rabbi. 
By 1618 it. had increased threefold; and in that year, 
tli rough the efforts of Ashkenazi, a synagogue was 
erected. He also bent his energies toward obtaining 
a Jewish cemetery, in connection with which he 
founded a “liebra kaddislia ” which was also a study- 
circle. 

Ashkenazi is specially known through his dispute 
with one of the first rabbinical authorities of the time, 
Melr b. Gedaliali of Lublin. Ashke- 
His Dis- nazi was a type of the rigorism cliarac- 
pute with, t eristic of the German rabbis. On a 
Meir b. certain occasion Ashkenazi gave the 
Gedaliah. decision that geese whose entrails had 
not been examined after slaughter 
must he accounted “ trefali ” (forbidden), because 
such an examination, though unknowjn to the Tal- 
mud, was customary in Germany and Poland. This 
decision was disputed by the rabbi of Worms, Moses 
b. Gad Reuben, and was finally submitted to Melr 
of Lublin. The Polish rabbis, holding themselves 
the superiors of their German colleagues, considered 
Ashkenazi’s opinion extreme; and Melr of Lublin 
insisted that he should avow his error openly. 
Though Ashkenazi was by nature mild and yield- 
ing, he could not prevail upon himself to act con- 
trary to the custom of' liis teachers. The dispute 
now became general; and the scholars of Posen, 
Cracow r , Brest-Litovsk — in short, all the Talmudists 
of Poland, Lithuania, and Russia — were, drawn into 
the conflict. 

Since Ashkenazi abided by liis opinion, in spite of 
the decision of so many prominent rabbis, and thus 
unintentionally created the wide-spread impression 
that the latter had yielded, Melr sent a very abusive 
letter concerning Ashkenazi to the community at 
Worms. lie denounced Ashkenazi as impertinent, 
presumptuous, and ignorant, and requested the Jew's 
of Worms to rcmdve him from liis position, adding 
that he himself could have had liim removed through 
the Council of Foun Lands were it not beneath 
him to have dealings with such a man. 
Ashke- Ashkenazi’s answ'er (only recently pub- 

nazi’s Bare lislied) show s liis true magnanimity. 

Mag- He does not indulge in one w T ord of per- 

nanimity. sonal reproach against the man who 
had so grievously insulted him, but 
contents himself with merely defending his own 
standpoint. 

The dispute lasted from about 1610 to 1618, and 
ended with MeTr’s death. A source of satisfac- 
tion to Ashkenazi was the decision of Isaiah Horo- 
witz, author of the u Shelah ” and a pupil of Melr, 
who declared himself against his own teacher, and 
ordered the omission from the collection of MeTr's 
responsa of the passages insulting Ashkenazi. The 
Venice edition (1618), in which these passages are 
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obliterated, affords a rare instance of Jewish censor- 

ship. . , _ . 

Ashkenazi also had a dispute with Ins congrega- 
tion which ended seriously for him. He was as 
severe and uncompromising in his decisions of civil 
affairs as he was rigorous in the decision of ritual 
questions; and, since the community of Metz con- 
sisted of a few large families, he demanded that, 
‘ t0 avoid partiality, outside judges should be called 
in in civil suits. * The community resisted; and the 
breach finally brought about Ills dismissal (1627), 
Moses lia-Kohcn of Prague becoming his successor. 
Ashkenazi considered the procedure against him 
illegal ; and in a letter dated Dec. 14, 
Is 1627, and addressed to the governor of 
Banished. Metz, Prince de la Yallette, he asked 
the latter to sanction liis plan regard- 
ing the judges. The prince did not act with impar- 
tiality, but °ref erred the matter to the dayyanim 
Alexander Levi and Mordecai (Maharam) Zey, whose 
hostile attitude toward Ashkenazi w r as known. They 
decided that if Ashkenazi and his followers contin- 
ued in their opposition, they should be banished from 
the city. On Jan. 24, 1628, the governor carried this 
decision into effect, and Ashkenazi went to Frank- 
fort -on-the-Main, w T here he died the same year. 


Bibliography : Cahen. in Per. Et. Jmi'ca, vit. 10S-116. 2W- 
o, fi . carmoly, in Jost’s Anncden, 1840, p. 62; Kaufmann, in 
Hcv. Et. Juivcs, xxii. 93-103. 

D. 


ASHKENAZI, JOSHUA HESHEL B. ME- 
SHULLAM : Russian Talmudist and rabbi of the 
nineteenth century; died Feb. 10, 1S67, at Lublin. 
From 1852 till bis death he was rabbi of Lublin, his 
predecessors being first liis father, and afterward his 
cousin Baerush Ashkenazi. The community owed 
much to Joshua Ashkenazi, who w’as indefatigable 
in promoting its spiritual asw’ell as its material well- 
being. His house w as open to every needy person. 
Because of bis philanthropy be w*as also highly es- 
teemed by bis Christian fellow-citizens and distin- 
guished by the government with the title of an hon- 
orary citizen, a rank w T kich carried with it certain 
privileges. 

Ashkenazi left ten posthumous w’orks on both 
baggadic and lialakic subjects, which, however, 
were destroyed in a conflagration some years ago at 
Grodno. Several of bis responsa are contained in 
Baerush Ashkenazi’s "Noda‘ ba-She‘arim.” 

Bibliography: Ntssenbaum, Lc-Korot lia-Yehudim bc- 
Lublin , 1899, pp. 127, 128. 

L. G. 


ASHKENAZI, JTJDAH B. JOSEPH: Turk- 
ish Talmudist; born at Smyrna, where he became 
chief pibbi; died there about 1812. He wrote: (1) 
“Makneh Yehudali ” (Judali’s Camp), Salonica, 1798 
— discussions on the “Tur” and on “Bet Joseph, 
Hoshen Mishpat”; (2) “Yad Yehudali ” (Judah’s 
Hand), Salonica, 1816— -notes on the Talmudic trea- 
tises Sliebuot and partially on Megillah, Yoma, 
Pesaliim, and Baba Batra; (3) “Gebul Yehudah” 
(Judah’s Boundary), Salonica, 1821 — on the trea- 
tises Gittin, Ketubot, Baba gamma; (4) “Kehal 
Yehudaii” (Judah’s Congregation), Salonica, 1825 — 
novelise on the Sliulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, and 


several Talmudic treatises. See also Ashkenazi, 
Raphael ben Judah. 

Bibliography: Zedner. Cat. Hcbr. Boohs Brit. Mus. p. 58; 

Walden, Shcm ha-Uedolitn lic-ljadash. 

L. G. M. B. 

ASHKENAZI, JUDAH SAMUEL B. JA- 
COB : A commentator, ritualist, and liturgical edi- 
tor; born in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; lived at Tabareeyeli (Tiberias), Palestine, 
whence be was sent as communal traveling agent to 
Europe. He afterward settled at Leghorn, where 
the following of bis works were published: “Yissa 
Bcrakah” (He Shall Receive a Blessing), a commen- 
tary on Jeruham b. Meshullam’s “Sefer Mesliarim” 
(1822) ; “Geza‘ Yishay” (The Stem of Jesse), a col- 
lection of rites and law’s, alphabetically arranged, of 
which the first volume alone, containing the letters 

to \ was published (1842). He further edited and 
annotated a prayer-book according to the Spanish 
rite, “ Tefillot lekol lia-Skanah” (Prayers for the 
Whole Year), divided into five parts: (1) “Bet 
‘Obed ” (The House of the Serving), containing the 
prayers for the week-days; (2) “Bet Menuhah” 
(The House of Rest), for Sabbaths; (3) “Bet Mo*ed” 
(The House for the Feasts), for the three festivals 
Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles; (4) “Bet 
Din” (The House of Judgment), for New’-Year; and 
(5) “Bet ba-Ivapporet ” (The House of Forgiveness), 
for the Day of Atonement (Leghorn, 1843-1855). 
I. Costa edited and arranged Ashkenazi’s work. He 
is the author, also, of “Gebul Yehudali” (Judah’s 
Territory), containing novellas on the Talmud. 
Bibliography: Zedner, Cat. Hcbr. Boohs Brit. Mus., p. 58; 

Nepi-Ghirondl, Tolcdot Gcdole 1 Israel , p. 214. 

M. 


L. G. 


B. 


ASHKENAZI (TIKTIN), JUDAH B. SIMON 
SOFER FRANKFURT : Polish commentator on 
the Sliulhan 4 Aruk ; officiated as “ dayyan ” (assistant 
rabbi) at Tikotzin, Poland, in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. He wrote 3DY! (“ Explain- 
in g Well”), which comments briefly on the first three 
parts of the Sliulhan ‘Aruk.’ A similar commen- 
tary on the fourth part of the Sliulhan 'Aruk— 
that is, on the “Hoshen Mislipa*”— was written 
by Moses Frankfurter, dayyan of Amsterdam. 
Ashkenazi’s work was appended to the Shulban 
‘Aruk in the editions of Amsterdam, 1753 and 1760, 
and w’ent through many editions. 

Bibliography: Ifcmjacob, Opxr ha-Sefarim p 586^FGr8t, 
Bibl. Jud. 1 . 62, 63; Steiirjcliueliier, Cat. Bodl. col. 1292. 

_ _ AT TV 


ASHKENAZI, HEIR, OP KAPFA (CRI- 
MEA) : Envoy of the Tatar khan in the sixteenth 
century; killed by pirates on a voyage from Gava 
(near Genoa) to Dakhel (probably Dakhel or Dakleh 
in the western oasis of Upper Egypt), between the 
15th and the25thdavof Tammuz(Juiy), 1567. From 
the testimony of the witness Elias ben Nchemiah, 
given before the board of rabbis in Safed in the case 
of the widow and heirs of the slain Melr Ashkenazi, 
it w’as made evident that he w T as an inhabitant of 
Kaffa; that bis parents were still living there ; that 
he bad a brother who was a student in the rabbinical 
college (“yeshibali”) of Brest-Litovsk ; that he had 
brought to Gava prisoners of w’ar from Egypt; that 
j lie was appointed envoy of the khan of the Tatars 
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to the king of Poland; and that on the way from 
Gava to Dakliel he was slain by pirates with all the 
passengers on the ship. 

Biiiliography: Moses of Tranl, licsjx>ma y part 2, 8 78. 

8. H. R. 

ASHKENAZI, MEIR BEN MOSES (CO- 
HEN), also called KaZ, the initials of “Kohen 
Zedek” (priest of righteousness): Polish Talmudist; 
born about 1590 at Frank fort-on-the-Main ; died 
about 1045 at Mohilev on the Dnieper. His father 
was dayyan at Frankfort and, later, rabbi at Dan- 
hausen, Bavaria. When a youth MeYr went to Lub- 
lin, Poland, where he was the pupil of Meir Lublin. 
He became rabbi at Amstebowy, and afterward at 
Mohilev, thus reaching White Russia, at that time 
forming the eastern limits of the Polish kingdom. 

In Poland, Meir was considered a Talmudic au- 
thority ; but to posterity he is known chiefly as the 
father of Shabbethai Cohen, author of the Yt?* ^ 1C 
initials of the words “Sifte Kohen ” (The Lips of the 
Priest). Nine of MeYr’s responsa were published by 
Isaac, a great-grandson of MeYr, as a supplement to 
a work of Shabbethai Cohen, “Geburat Anasliim.” 
Most of them deal with marital questions. In his 
teachings MeYr based his opinions on the most recent 
authorities (Attarontm) ; only in the case of an 
'Agunaii he was very liberal (’‘Geburat Anashim,” 
32^1, 33 a). 

MeYr also wrote some verses (preface to “Sifte 
Kohen ”) in honor of his well-known son Shabbethai. 
In his poetry as well as in his responsa he displays 
a good style, and employs the pure Biblical lan- 
guage of a thorough master. This talent was shared 
by his son Shabbethai. 

MeYr is the earliest Jewish author in the province 
of White Russia. 

Bibliography; Frledberff, Kcter Kehunah , pp. 4-6, Droho- 
bycz, 1898; Fuenn, Jyirj/ah Nc'cmanali , p. 74; Dembitzer, 
Kclilnt Yoft, li. lib ; Harkavl, Ha-Ychudim u-Scfat ha- 
Sclawim, p. 33. 

o. I. Ber. 

ASHKENAZI, MESHTLLLAM ZALMAN: 
Polish rabbi and man of letters; born in the second 
half of the eighteenth century ; died at Lublin, Po- 
land, May 1, 1843. He was the son of Rabbi Me- 
shullam Zalman of Pomarin, whose family name was 
Orenstein, under which appellation his brother, 
Rabbi Mordecai Zebi of Lemberg, is also known. 
Meshiillam Zalman the elder, who died before the 
birth of his sol, was a grandson of Hakam Zebi. 

Mesliullam the younger held the office of rabbi at 
Cazimir and Naselsk, and from 1820 until his death, 
at Lublin. Jle wrote glosses to the Mislinah, pub- 
lished in the Wilna edition, 1869. ’ 

II. R. 

ASHKENAZI, MOSES. See Spaethe, Peter. 

ASHKENAZI, MOSES DAVID: Talmudist 
and author; born iii Galicia about 1778; died at 
Safed, Palestine, in 1857. After holding the office 
of rabbi at Tolcsva, Hungary, from 1803 to 1843, 
he emigrated to Palestine, settling permanently at 
Safed. In 1844 he published at Jerusalem his chief 
work, “Toledot Adam” (Generations of Adam; 

Adam ” [Ol^] being the initial letters of his name), 
containing novella? on several treatises of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud and two decisions on complicated 


legal questions. “Toledot Adam ” is prefaced with 
an approbation by Jacob of Lissa, and with another 
by Jacob Orenstein. Both of these eminent Tal- 
mudists regarded Ashkenazi as their peer; Orenstein 
speaks of him as “schoolmate.” 

Ashkenazi’s second work, “ Beer Sheba* ” (Well of 
the Oath), is a collection of homiletic disquisitions 
on the Pentateuch (Jerusalem, 1852). In the preface 
he says that he had been in the Holy Land for nine 
years, consequently the date given by Ben Jacob 
(“ Ozar lm-Scfarim,” p. 618) is incorrect. An appro- 
bation to it was written by Abulafia, hakam bashi 
of Jerusalem. 

Ashkenazi’s father, Asher, was a prominent Tal- 
mudist; and the two sons of Ashkenazi, Joel and 
Solomon, were rabbis in Galicia. The former son, 
who left no work, is quoted in “Toledot Adam,” 2 a 
and 98// ; while Solomon wrote a book entitled “ Kot- 
not Or ” (Garments of Light). Solomon died in Jeru- 
salem, February, 1862. 

Bibliography ; Benjaeob, 0?ar ha-Sefarinu, p. 618. 

L. o. L. GrO. 

ASHKENAZI, MOSES ISAAC. See Tede- 
sem, Moses Isaac. 

ASHKENAZI, NAPHTALI B. JOSEPH: 

Preacher at Safed in the sixtcentli century ; died at 
Venice in 1602. He wrote a work, entitled “Imre 
Shefer” (Words of Beauty), containing homiletic 
and exegctical dissertations on the Bible. The edi- 
tion of this work published at Venice, 1601, includes 
several funeral sermons by him. 

Bibliography; Steinsehneider, Cat. BodL col. 2020; Conforte, 

A’orc ha-Dvrot, etf. Casufl, p. 43 b. 

K- I. BR. 


ASHKENAZI, NTS SIM ABRAHAM: Tal- 
mudic author; lived in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century in Smyrna, where he officiated. He 
was the author of “ Nehmad le-Mareh” (Graceful 
of Appearance), which contains methodological 
rules on the treatises Berakot and Seder Zera'im in 
the Jerusalem Talmud, as well as decisions of the 
older and later authorities concerning the Halakot 
treated therein (Salonica, 1832-46). 

Bibliography : Benjaeob, 0?ar ha-Scfcrim , p. 397. 

L. G. M. B. 


ASHKENAZI, RAPHAEL BEN JT7DAH 
(known also as Raphael Naphtali Ashkenazi) : 
A rabbi of Smyrna, where he died in 1830. He 
wrote: (1) “March *Enayim” (Sight to the Eyes), 
Salonica, 1816— an index to the Talmud and to 
Raslii and Tosafot, after the model of Benvenisti’s 
“ Sefer Keneset lia-Gedolah ” ; (2) “ March ha-Gadol B 
(The Great Vision), Salonica, 1829-K?ontaining hom- 
ilies on the Pentateuch ; (3) “Dorcsh Job” (Seeking 
the Good), a continuation of the preceding work, 
Salonica, 1831 ; appended to it is Judah Ashkenazi’s 
work, “Scride Ychudali ” (Judah’s Remnant); (4) 
“ Mareli ha-Nogah ” (The Vision of Glory), contain- 
ing observations on the works of Maimonides, Salo- 
nica, 1840. 


bibliography; Benia, 'Ob. O ?ar ha-Scfartm, p. 370; NepJ- 
GblronUL Toledot Gcdnle YfrracU p. 314; Franco, Histnire 
1 9r f ? 1 {5 Mojlara, Indice Al/abetico y s.v.; 
Filrst, Bibliotheca Jadaica , lit. 127. 

M. B. 
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ASHKENAZI, REUBEN SELIG BEN 
ISRAEL ELIEZER: Rabbi and author; lived in 
Russia about 1780. He published “Malianeh Reu- 
ben” (Camp of Reuben), a commentary on the Tal- 
mud, Leghorn. 1777. 

IiiuLiOfjRAPHY : BeDjacofc. Ozar ha~Scfarim. p. 321; Stein- 
schnei<ler. Cat. Botll. col. 2139 ; Zedner. Cat. Hcbr. Books 
Brit . Mu*, p- 1>56. 

L. o. II. R. 

ASHKENAZI, SABBATHAI BEN MEER. 

See Sabbath a i Cohen. 

ASHKENAZI, SAMUEL B. ELIESER: 

Author of novella* to the Talmud; lived at Opsitow, 
Poland, in the second half of . the sixteenth century, 
lie was a pupil of Meir b. Gedaliah of Lublin and 
wrote “Hiddushim,” novella} on the Talmudic trea- 
tises Ketubot and Kiddushin, especially on Rashi 
and the Tosafot. Ashkenazi’s novellas were culled 
from the responsa literature (Prossnitz, 1602). 

Bibliography: FOrst, BibL Judaica , 1. 64; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Scfarim , p. 183. 

l. o. m. b. 


ASHKENAZI, SAUL COHEN: Religious 
philosopher of German descent, as his name indi- 
cates; born in Caudia 1470; died at Constantinople 
May 28, 1523. He was a disciple of Elijah del 
Medigo, who induced him to devote his attention to 
philosophy. His principal works are: (1) “Sliee- 
lot,” a philosophic treatise, in the form of questions 
addressed to Isaac. Abravanel, published together 
with the latter’s replies and with philosophic essays 
by various other authors, Venice, 1574, and (2) an 
epilogue to his master’s chief work, “Behinat ha- 
Pat,” Based, 1629. 


Bibliography: Getter, Mclo IJofnaytm , xxli. 64, CO, 72, Ber- 
lin, 1840; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2507. 

D. 

ASHKENAZI, SIMON, OF GALICIA: 

Rahbi of Dobromil and Jaroslav (Galicia) at the end 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. He was a disciple of R. Jacob Isaac 
of Lublin (died 1815), and carried on a learned corre- 
spondence with Jacob Meshullam Orenstein, chief 
rabbi of Lemberg (died 1839). Ashkenazi wrote 
“ Nahnlat Shim'on” (Simon’s Inheritance), a series 
of cabalistic dissertations on the Pentateuch (1815; 
2d ed., Lemberg, 1848). 

Bibliography : Benjacob, 0?ar ha-Scfarim, p. 307; Walden, 
Shctn ha-Gcdolim lic-Hadash, 1 . 128. 

K - M. B. 


ASHKENAZI, SOLOMON BEN NATHAN : 

Court physician of King Sigismund II., Augustus 
of Poland (1548-72), and Turkish diplomat; born 
probably about 1520; died 1602. A descendant of a 
German family settled in Udine (Italy), lie came in 
his early youth to Cracow, probably in the train of 
the Italian wife of .Sigismund, Bona, and owing to 
his ability obtained the position of first physician 
to the king. Later lie removed to Constantinople, 
" ^ lere ^ 1C displa} T ed great skill in diplomatic affairs 
as member of the skiff of Grand Vizier Mahomet 
SakoIIi, who entrusted him with many delicate com- 
missions. During the Turkish war with Venice 
for the possession of Cyprus (1570), Ashkenazi was 
£ n £ a ged in the preliminaries for a treaty of peace. 
At the election of the Polish king in 1572, Turkey 


had powerful influence. Ashkenazi, who then prac- 
tically managed the foreign affairs of Turkey, de- 
cided in favor of Henry of Anjou, and won over the 
grand vizier to his side. When Henry, afterward 
King Henry III. of France, became king of Poland, 
Ashkenazi wrote to him: “I have rendered to your 
Majesty most important service in securing your 
election. It was I who effected all that was done 
bore ” (Charrierc, p. 932, note). It was partly due 
to Ashkenazi’s influence that the decree of banish- 
ment of Jews from Venice was revoked, July 19, 
1573. In 1576 lie was appointed envoy extraordi- 
nary of the Porte to Venice, with full power to con- 
clude peace. But the republic was unwilling to 
receive the Jew, Ashkenazi; and not until the grand 
vizier insisted was he finally acknowledged. There- 
after the Venetian authorities paid him great honor 
and attention. He was received in state audience 
and signed the act of peace in behalf of Turkey. 
He left three sons: Nathan, Samuel, and Obadiah. 
Ilis wife seems to have had some knowledge of 
medicine. After Ashkenazi’s death she was called 
to the sick-bed of Sultan Mebemed III., and cured 
him of smallpox. Ashkenazi’s son Nathan came 
from Constantinople to Venice in 1605, and was 
treated by the doge Grimani with great consid- 
eration. 

Bibliography: The data for the biography of Ashkenazi are 
to be found chiefly in the reports of the French ambassador to 
the Pone, and of M. de Ferriers, French ambassador to 
Venice (published by Charriere, Negotiations de la France 
dans 1c Levant , vol. ill., passim), as well as in the reports of 
the Venetian ambassador Marcantonio Barbaro (Albert, Re - 
TazUnii dcyli Ambasctatort Venett , vol. xvi., Florence, 
1863). See also Joseph ha-Kohen, 'Emck, ha-Baka \ ed. Let- 
teris, Cracow, 18115, p. 167. Zunz, Jr tia-%cdck, confounds 
the subj<rt of this notice with Solomon of Kalahorra (pp. 68 et 
*cq.). Gratz, tjesch. dcr Judcn, ix.. passim, and note 7 (also 
me Hebrew translation by Rabinowitz, vol. vii. 426) ; M. A. 
Levy, Dvn Joseph Nasi, etc., Breslau, 1859, 8. 

H. R. 

ASHKENAZI, ZEBI HERSCH (HAKAM 
?EBI) B. JACOB: Rabbi; born 1658 in Moravia; 
died May 2, 1718, at Lemberg. He was descended 
from a well-known family of scholars. When a boy 
he received instructionfrom his father 
Early and from his grandfather, Ephraim ha? 
Life and Kolien, then rabbi at Alt-Ofen, and 
Education, later went to Salonica, where for some 
time he attended the school of Elihu 
Cobo. There, also, he witnessed the deplorable aber- 
rations which had grown out of the schisms engen- 
dered by the Sliabbethai Zebi movement; and this 
experience became a determining factor in his whole 
career. During his stay at Salonica, Ashkenazi de- 
voted himself mainly to an investigation of the 
Sephardic methods of study. Upon his return jour- 
ney to Alt-Ofen he seems to have stayed some time 
(probably till 1679) at Constantinople, where his 
learning and astuteness made such an impression 
that, though a Polish scholar, he was termed w tya- 
kam,” which Sephardic title lie thenceforth retained 
and by which lie is known in history. Shortly after 
his return he married the daughter of a prominent 
citizen of Alt-Ofen. 

When, in 1686, Alt-Ofen was invested, Ashkenazi, 
after seeing his young wife and daughter killed by 
a cannon-shot, was compelled to flee; thus becom- 
ing separated from his parents, who were taken 
captive by the Prussians. Proceeding to Sarajevo, 
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lie received an appointment as rabbi, in which post 
he remained until 1689. He probably resigned on 
account of some contention with certain members 
of his congregation, and left Sarajevo 
Arrival in for Germain'. In Berlin he married 
Germany. Sarah (died at Lemberg Jan. 23, 1719), 
the daughter of Meshullam Zalman 
Mircls Neumark, chief rabbi of Altona, Hamburg, 
and Wandsbeck. 

On the advice of his father-in-iaw he went in 1690 
to Altona, where the leading members of the con- 
gregation founded a study-house (Klaus) and in- 
stalled Ashkenazi as rabbi. His school became 
celebrated, and pupils assembled from all parts to 
hear him; but his income as rabbi of the Klaus was 
only 60 thalers annually, so that lie was compelled 
to defray his living expenses by engaging in various 



business pursuits (dealing in jewelry, etc.). After 
the death of his father-in-law, whom Ashkenazi had 
latterly aided in his official duties, one party in the 
Jewish community wished to have Ashkenazi in- 
stalled as rabbi of the three congregations ; while 
another party favored the election of Moses b, Alex- 
ander Rothenburg. Finally it was decided that both 
candidates should serve, but alternately, each for a 
period of six months. Naturally, friction and strife 
over religious questions ensued, and finally became so 
intense that in 1709 Ashkenazi deemed it advisable 
to resign and resume his duties as rabbi of tlie Klaus. 

Ashkenazi was not, however, destined to remain 
in Altona long; for on Jan. 10, 1710, he received a 
letter of appointment to the chief rabbinate of the 
Ashkenazim congregation of Amsterdam. In addi- 
tion to free residence, the office carried with it a 
yearly salary of 2,500 Dutch guilders — a sum the 


magnitude of which becomes evident in view of the 
fact that fifty years later 375 guilders was the usual 
salary of the chief rabbi of Berlin. .Unselfish and 
independent by nature, Ashkenazi renounced the 
perquisites of liis office, such as fees in civil suits, 
etc., in order to maintain his independence, and ac- 
cepted the high position only upon 
Becomes tlie condition that under no circum- 
Chief stances was he to be required to sub- 
Babbi of ordinate himself to the congregation, 
Am- or to be obliged to receive gifts, and 

sterdam. that he should be permitted to pre- 

serve absolute freedom of action on all 
occasions. From the very beginning he encountered 
in Amsterdam a hostile party, whose principal leader 
was a certain Aaron Polak Gokkes. Indeed, the 
difficulties with the directors became so serious that, 
on May 26, 1712, it was decided to dismiss the chief 
rabbi at the end of the term (three years) mentioned 
in his letter of appointment. Ashkenazi announced 
that lie would not under any circumstances accept 
this dismissal, which lie regarded as unjust. Seri- 
ous difficulties arose. The rabbi’s salary does not 
seem to have been paid, for in tlie register of the rec- 
ords of the congregation the present writer has found 
an entry to the effect that on Saturday, Nisan 4, 
5472 (April 12, 1712), the parnasim sent a secretary 
and two attendants of the congregation to Ashkenazi 
to inform the latter that upon the return of the let- 
ter of appointment lie would be paid tlie money to 
which lie was still entitled. Ashkenazi, however, 
naturally declined to return this piece of evidence, 
a copy of which has been preserved among the offi- 
cial documents of tlie congregation. 

But worse was still to come. On June 30, 1713, 
Nelicmiah I.Iiyya Hayyun arrived at Amsterdam and 
requested permission of the Portuguese congrega- 
tion to circulate his writings, which 
Congre- had been published at Berlin. Ash- 
gational kenazi thought Hayyun was an old 
Differences, enemy of his from Sarajevo and Salon- 
ica, and at once requested Solomon 
Ayllon,liakam of the Portuguese congregation,not to 
accord patronage to the stranger, who was unfavor- 
ably known to him. Ashkenazi believed himself 
justified in making this demand, as the Portuguese 
congregation and its rabbi had, from the beginning, 
treated him most courteously, and bad already, dur- 
ing bis term at Altona, repeatedly sent to him from 
the Sephardim of Hamburg, Amsterdam, and Lon- 
don religio-legal questions for his decision. Hay- 
yun thereupon called on Ashkenazi personally and 
made an explanation; whereupon the rabbi retracted 
his accusation, stating that it was a case of mistaken 
identity. Meanwhile several members of the Portu- 
guese congregation had submitted Hayyun’s wri- 
tings to the judgment of Moses Ilagis, a messenger 
from Jerusalem then sojourning at Amsterdam, who 
immediately discovered their Sliabbethaian prin- 
ciples and tendencies and gave the alarm. He also 
called the attention of Ashkenazi to the dangerous 
doctrines published in Hayyun’s book, whereupon the 
rabbi again warned the directorate of the Sephardim 
congregation not to support the author. Ashkenazi 
rejected a proposition to designate the objectionable 
passages, and declined to act as member of a com- 
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mittie of investigation, because lie did not regard 
Ay Hon, the rabbi of the Sephardim, as a competent 
authority on such questions. Thereupon a fierce 
contention ensued, during the progress of which 
Hagis fought . valiantly beside Ash- 
Opposition kenazi. A great number of pamphlets, 
toHayyun. some of them now quite rare, were 
issued by both sides, in which the con- 
testants indulged in the most vehement abuse of 
each other. On July 23, 1713, Ashkenazi placed 
Ha\ yun under the ban, because the investigating 
committee appointed by the Sephardic directorate 
had not yet made its report. In consequence of 
this measure, both Ashkenazi and Hagis were sub- 
jected to street attacks, more particularly at the 
hands of the Portuguese, who threatened to kill 
them. In the midst of the constantly increasing 
bitterness and animosity, the report of the commit- 
tee, which had been prepared by Ayllon alone, was 
publicly announced. It was to the effect that the 
writings of Hay yun contained nothing which could 
he construed as offensive to Judaism. It was pub- 
licly announced in the synagogue that Ilavyun was 
to be exonerated from every suspicion of heresy, and 
oil the following day a public reception was ten- 
dered him at the synagogue, on which occasion un- 
purnUcIcd honor was shown him. Naturally, the 
Sephardic, opponents of Ashkenazi had found excel- 
lent support among the rabbi’s adversaries in bis 
own German congregation. The controversy was 
now waged so fiercely that even the family -life of 
the community became affected, and all peace van- 
ished from the otherwise model congregation of 
Amsterdam. Ashkenazi was deserted, except for a 
few friends that remained faithful to him. When, 
finally, he was summoned by the directors of the 
Portuguese congregation to appear before their tri- 
bunal — which, of course, had no jurisdiction— he re- 
fused to do so, as he anticipated that he would be 
asked to retract and to praise and recommend Hay- 
yun. Through a Christian advocate the directorate 
again summoned Ashkenazi to appear, Nov. 9, 1713; 
and when lie again refused, he and Moses Hagis 
were formally placed under the ban 
Placed by the Portuguese community. Ash- 
TJnder the kenazi was temporarily placed under 
Ban. arrest in his own home — probably to 
protect his life — by the municipal au- 
thorities, who had been influenced against him by 
Ayllon and the Portuguese leaders; and the whole 
matter was brought before the magistracy in order 
to secure Ashkenazi’s deposition and banishment 
from Amsterdam. The magistrates thereupon sought 
the opinions of certain professors at Leyden, Utrecht, 
and Harderwyk, including Willem Surenhuis and 
Adrian Reland, on the dispute; but their decision, 
if given, has not been made known. 

Ashkenazi forestalled the magisterial action by 
resigning his office and fleeing, in the beginning of 
1714, from Amsterdam, perhaps secretly, with the 
aid of his friend Solomon Levi Norden de Lima. 
After leaving his wife and children at Emden, he 
proceeded to London at the invitation of the Seph- 
ardic congregation of that city. In 1705 lie was 
invited to pronounce a judicial decision concerning 
the orthodoxy of the rabbi David Nieto, who, in 


a certain sermon, had given utterance to Spinozistic 
views. In L^Jon Ashkenazi found many friends, 
and received many tributes of regard. Even before 
this he had been invited to take the rabbinate of the 
Sephardic congregation, but refused. 

His It seems that his portrait in oil was 
Sojourn in jointed here, after lie had refused, on 
London, account of religious scruples, to have 
his bust stamped on a coin. In the 
following spring he returned to Emden, and pro- 
ceeded thence to Poland by w ay of Hanover, Ilalber- 
stadt, Berlin, and Breslau, stopping at each place 
for some time. After roaming about in the vicinity 
of Opatow, Poland, he w as called to Hamburg to 
serve as member of a judicial body convened to 
settle a complicated legal question. 

Upon the death of Simhah Cohen Rapoport, in 
1717, Ashkenazi was called as rabbi to Lemberg, 
where he stood in high repute, both in his congre- 
gation and in the community at large. Four months 
after entering upon this office, he died. 

Of a firm and unselfish but abrupt and passionate 
disposition, Ashkenazi everywhere aroused the dis- 
content and hatred of the rich and the scholarly. 
Extensive learning, keen intelligence, and excep- 
tional linguistic attainments, all combined to ma*ke 
him one of the most distinguished men of his day. 

All his contemporaries, even those 
Praised by who knew' him only as the head of the 
Coat em- Klounnt Altona, unite in praising his 
poraries. profound learning, his astuteness, his 
clearness of exposition, which never 
degenerated into the subtleties of the pilpul, and his 
absolute disregard for the influence of money. He 
would suffer serious deprivation rather than accept 
pecuniary assistance ; and this characteristic, inter- 
preted by the wealthy of that day as obstinacy and 
arrogance, became to him a source of much suffer- 
ing and enmity. 

Of his works, only a part of his responsa have 
been printed, under the title “Responsa Hakam 
Zebi* (Amsterdam, 1712, and since frequently re- 
published). They are distinguished by lucidity of 
treatment and an undeviating adherence to the 
subject. 

Bibuographt: Briber, Amhe Shcm , pp. 187-192: Kaufmann, In 
Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England, 
iii. ICC et seg . ; Griitz, Gcscli, dcr Juden, x. 352 et xeq. and 
note 6: Jacob Emden. Torat ha-Kcnaoth ; idem, MegiUat 
Sefcr: H. A. Wsuenaar. beginning of Tvlcdot Ycl'Ikz ; J. 
M.'Sobfirz. ap;«cmlix to Mazchct Kodcsh ; Dembitzer, Keli- 
lal Yon, 1.91 et Fuenn, Kiryah NcVmanah , pp. 86 et 
nf rr. • Mulder. In Sc dr rla w Iseh-IxraeUct i*ch Jaarbochje, 
5&3X pp. 42 <t *€q.z idem. Jets over de Hcgraaf plaatsen. 
No. is. p. 17: inscriptions on the tombstones of two of Ash- 
ire finzT s rhfldrvn, \r bo died in 1712-1713. 

L G. J* VU. 

ASHKINASI, MIKHAIL OSIPOVICH: 
Writer in French and Russian; born at Odessa 
April 16, 1851. Having graduated from the Odessa 
High School, he studied medicine at the Academy 
of St. Petersburg and at the University of Kiev. 
Ill health forced him to discontinue his studies. 
While recuperating he visited, in turn, Italy, Swit- 
zerland. and Nice. In the early eighties he published 
in “Xedyclya” and in u Novorossiski Telegraf w a 
series of articles on the Jew ish question, in which 
he advocated acliange in the economic mode of Jew- 
ish life, and suggested agriculture as a means of 
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livelihood. At that time Ash kinasi conducted the 
Jewish trade-school “Trud” of Odessa. Later he 
established a model farm-school for Jewish children 
at Fiodorovka, near the same place. 

In 1887 he settled permanent Iv in Paris, where he 
contributed — either in his own name or under the 
pseudonym “'Michel Delines” — articles on Russian 
literature to various publications, principal among 
which were the “Athemeum,” “Sieele,” “Imlepen- 
danee Beige,” and many others. At the stone time 
he published at Paris: “La Terre dans 1c Roman 
Russe ” ; “ La France Jugee par la Russie ” ; “ L’Alle- 
magne Jugee par la Russie ” ; “ Nos Amis les Russes.” 

The western European public became acquainted 
with Russian literature through Ash kinasi 's trans- 
lations into French of several of Tolstoi’s works — 
“ Enfance et Adolescence ” and “ Napoleon et la Cara- 
pagne de Russie,” besides Shchedrin’s “Za Rube- 
zhom,” under the title, “Berlin et Paris”; Gon- 
charov’s u Obryv, "under the title “La Fautc de la 
Graml’mere,” 1885; and Dostoyevski’s “ Podrostok,” 
under the title “Mon Pere Naturel,” 1886; some 
novels by Garscliin; “Samson the Powerful,” by 
Orzhesko ; and Lazhechnikov’s “ Le Palais de Glace,” 
1889. 


Among original novels in French by Ashkinasi 
are: “En Russie,” in the “Bibliotlieque Universelle,” 
1885; u La Chasse aux Juifs”; and “Les Vietimes.” 
He is a frequent contributor to the Russian period- 
icals u Nedyelya,” “Novosti,” and others, and since 
1889 has been a regular contributor to u Paris,” under 
the pen-name “Michel Reader.” 

Bibliography: Vengerov, Krit ico-Biogra fichcxki Slovar Rust* 
ninh Pfoatdci, s.v.: S. Literaturnaud Spravkci. in 
Vwkhud, lbsu, Ai.-xii. at -as. 

H. R. 


ASHMODAI. See Asmodeus. 

ASHMUW or ESHMUN : The name of 

a Phenician god worshiped at Sidon and Carthage, 
in Cyprus and in Sardinia. A trilingual inscription 
from the latter island (“C. I. S.” 143) identifies him 
with ^Esculapius, the Greek god of healing. Near 
Sidon, Eshmunazer built for him a temple on a moun- 
tain, and consecrated to him a spring and a grove (“ C. 
I. S.” 3). This is the iEsculapius grove of Strabo 
(xvi. 2, 22). The large number of proper names in 
the inscriptions from Citium and Idalium in Cyprus 
into which Aslimun enters prove the popularity of 
his worship there. At Carthage, Taiiith (Ashtarte) 
and Baal were worshiped in his temple (“C. I. S.” p. 
252); and the inscriptions from North Africa contain 
many names compounded of his, which also prove 
how extensively lie was worshiped. His close connec- 


for Tanunuz, who. from the epithet “Adon,” 
“Lord,” was called by the Greeks “Adonis.” See 
Tammuz and ASsiima. 

Bibliography: Baethgen, Beit r CUjc zur Sem. Itcligions- 

•jeseh. pp. 44 et seq. 

J. JR. G. A. B. 

ASHMURAH: A special term (compare “a 
watch in /lie night,” Ps. xc. 4) in the synagogal rite 
of Avignon, denoting the early morning service on 
UcsHna Rabbah, the seventh day of the Feast of 
Tabernacies. 

Bibliography: Zunz, Ritu* Her Synagogc von Avignon^ in 

AUo.ZciLdcsJud.lis8'P.U8. 

A. D. 

ASHPENAZ : Chief of the eunuchs of Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Dan. i. 3). 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

ASHRE (YOSHEBE BETEKA): The open- 
ing words of Ps. Ixxxiv. 5 [4] : “ Blessed are they who 
dwell in thy house: they will he still praising thee. 
[In A.V.] Selali.” This verse, interpreted by Joshua 
ben Lev}' to signify that those who sit pondering on 
the greatness of God before offering their prayer in 
the house of God are the really “blessed ones” (Bcr. 
32ft), is, together with (the closing words of Ps.-exliv. 
15) “ Ashre ha-' Am,” “Happy the people to hvliom 
this is allotted [A. V., “that is in such a case”], 
happy the people whose God is the Lord,” recited 
three times a day, twice in the morning and once in 
the afternoon prayer before Ps. cxlv., concerning 
which it is said: “Whosoever recites Psalm' cxlv. 
three times a day may feel certain of having a portion 
in the life to come ” (Ber. 4ft). The three Ashre or 
beatitudes in the two introductory verses — some 
added also the Ashre of Ps. cxix. 1, and more, verses 
beginning with Ashre (sceTosafot Ber. 32ft, and Beer, 
prayer-book “Abodath Yisrael,” p. 68, note; Zunz. 
“Ritus,” 59) — were selected to express the idea of 
being thrice blessed by the recitation of a Psalm 
containing so fervent a praise o^ God before offering 
prayer as does the one hundred and forty -fifth Psalm. 
See Tanya ii. in the name of Rashi. K. 

ASHRE ('"ity&O: The initial word of the verses 
Ps. Ixxxiv. 5 [A. V. 4] and cxliv. 15, which verses 
are always prefixed to Ps. cxlv. in its recital in the 
synagogal service. In the northern liturgies these 
opening verses are associated with a chant trans- 
ferred direct from the Sabbath cantillation (where 
it forms the coda, or concluding strain, of each read- 
ing in the lesson) as illustrated below: 

a. F. L. C. 
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lloio hap - py the dwellers in Thy tem - pic, for for -ever they may praise Thee I 


tion at Sidon and Carthage with Baal and Ashtarte, 
his importance where worshiped, and the fact that in 
many proper names, especially in Cyprus, he is des- 
ignated "Adonis ” (compare “ C. I. S.” 10, 42, and 44), 
indicate that Aslimun may have been a local name 


ASHRE HA- 4 AM (Dyn new): Ps. Ixxxix. 16, 
prefixed to “Ashre” on the Day of Memorial, or 
Ncw-’i ear, immediately after the sounding of the 
Shofar. It is then associated in Ashkenazic con- 
gregations with a beautiful and typical melody, of 
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medieval origin, in the fourth (Ilypophrygmn) mode 
of the* Gregorian plain-song, ranging from the fourth 
deirree below the mediant to the fifth above. This 
melodv is now one of the “ representative themes” 
<$ee Music, Synagogal) of the penitential season; 
beiiiiT heard as an anticipatory announcement in the 
chanting of the Seli hot which precede it, and again 
in i he Confession of Faith (Siiema 4 ), which closes it at 
the end of the Day of Atonement. It affords one 
of the best examples of that characteristically Orien- 
tal cadence, descending the interval of a fourth on 
to the final note.which so frequently closes with their 
own peculiar flavor many of the older medieval 
chants in the German and Polish tradition. 
a. F. L. C. 

ASHRE 


foment period only one city, known variously as 
“ Ashtaroth,” u Ashteroth Karnaim,”aud u Kamaim,” 
and that the statement of Eusebius is due to the inter- 
change which some of the names of the region under- 
went in the later time. This conclusion seems justi- 
fied from the fact that the sources which are really old 
(the inscription of Thothmes III. |W. Max Mailer, 
“Asien und Europa,” p. 162], and El-Amama let- 
ters; compare Schrader, M K. B.” v. (see p. 206) Nos. 
142, 287; and Sayce, “Patriarchal Palestine,” pp. 
133. 153) mention but. one place, and that the Bib- 
lical material is all of such a nature as to make the 
supposition of two places unnecessary. The ques- 
tion can not be actually determined till the sites are 
explored. 

HA-‘AM. 



ASHTAHOTH : A city east of the Jordan on Bibuographv: Schumacher* Across the Jordan* pp. 121-147; 
the table-land of Gilead. It was the capital of the 889 H *** 8n<1 “* wbllograpliy 

kingdom of Og, king of Bashan (Josh, ix, 10), j. jr. G. A. B. 

though it would seem from other passages (Deut. 

i. 4; Josh. xii. 4, xiii. 12 and 31) that Edrei shared ASHTEBOTH KABNAIM (Q'J'tp 
that honor. The two cities seem to have constituted A town east of the Jordan (Gen. xiv. 5; “Onomas- 
his kingdom. Afterward Ashtaroth was one of the tica,” ed. Lagarde, 209, 61, 213, 39); called simply 
Levitical cities (I Chron. vi. 56 [A. V. 71]). Its name w Kamaim r in Amos vi. 13 (so AVellliausen, Nowack, 

appears in the Old Testament as a plural, but it was and G. A. Smith, ad lee.), in I Macc. v. 43, and II 

no doubt originally simply M Ash tart,” derived from Macc. xii. 21, 26. The first element in the name was 
the <>M Semitic goddess, whose temple it no doubt derived from the goddess Ashtart, whose temple was 
contained. The relation of Ashtaroth to Ashteuotii situated in tUe town (II Macc. xii. 26). The last 

Kahn aim is obscure. Eusebius (“Onomastica,” ed. part of the name has been variously explained. 

Ea garde, eeix. 61, ccxiii. 39) gives two trans-Jordanic Stade (“Zeitschrift,” vi. 323) understands “the 

place* called Ashtart. Buhl (“Geographic,” pp. 248 horned Astarte” to be a moon goddess, the horns 

et wq.) holds that there were two places, and identi- referring to the crescent of the moon; Barton in 1894 

ties Tell-AshtCrch with Ashtaroth, and El-MuzOrlb (“Hebraica,” x. 40) explained it as an Ashtart rep- 

with Ashtoreth Kamaim. Similarly, G. A. Smith in resented bj'some homed animal, a cow, bull, or ram; 

1895 (“Historical Geography,” map) identified Ash- Moore (“Jour. Bibl. Lit.” xvi. 155 ), on the basis of 

umiiii with Tell-Ashtereh, and Ashteroth Kamaim Baal-Karaaiip, whose temple near Carthage was on a 
^ith Tell-Ashary, but has since found reason to dis- mountain formed by two peaks separated by a gorge, 
card this view. interprets the name as “ the goddess of the two-peaked 

It seems probable that there was in the Old Tes- mountain.” This last is tbe probable solution. 
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The town was very old. It is mentioned by 
Tliothmes III. (thirteenth century n.c. : compare W. 
Max M Idler, “Asien mid Europa,” p. 162) and in the 
El-Amarna tablets (fourteenth century n.c. ; compare 
Schrader, “Iv. B.” v., Nos. 142, 287; Sayce, “Patri- 
archal Palestine,” pp. 133, 153). It has been identi- 
fied by Dillmann (on Gen. xiv. 5) with the mound 
of Tell Ashtereh ; by G. A. Smith (“Hist. Geog.” 
map) with Tell Ashary; and by Buhl (“Geog.” pp. 
248 et scg.), whom Gunkel (on Gen. xiv. 5) follows, 
with El-Muzerib (see also Buhl, “Zur Topographic 
des Ostjordanlandes,” pp. 13 et seq . ; “Zeit. Deutsch. 
Palilst. Ver.” vols. xiii., xv.). The real site can 
not be determined until some of these mounds are 
excavated. See Asiitarotii. 

j. jr. G. A. B. 

ASHTORETH ; The name given in the Old Tes- 
tament to the old Semitic mother-goddess, called in 
Phenieia, Ashtarte; in Babylonia, Ishtar; and in 
Arabia, Athtar. (For her worship among the He- 
brews, see Astarte.) Ashtoreth is derived from 
Aslitart by a distortion after the analogy of “Bo- 
sheth” (compare Jastrow, “Jour. Biblical Litera- 
ture ” xiii. 28, note). 

Ashtarte was the chief goddess of the Sidonians, 
among whom she was worshiped as an independent 
divinity, and also under the name 
The “Ashtarte of the name of Baal,” as a 
Goddess in counterpart of Baal (compare “ C. I. S. ” 

Phenieia. i. 3 and “Ilebraiea,” x. 33). A frag- 
ment quoted in Philo Biblos connects 
the worship of Ashtarte with Tyre (compare also 
Josephus, “Ant.” viii. 5, £3; “Contra Ap.” i. 18, 
who quotes Menander), while Lucian (“De Syria 
Dea,” 6-9) describes in some detail her worship 
at Gebal (By bios), in which the wailing for Tammuz 
was a prominent feature. As a part of this ritual, 
women were obliged to sacrifice either their hair or 
their chastity. A shrine of this goddess was found 
also in the city of Askelon in Philistia (Herodotus, 
i. 105), in which the armor was hung after the battle 
of Gilboa (I Sam. xxxi. 10). 

The Phenician colonies carried the worship of 
Ashtoreth into the Mediterranean. In Cyprus she 
had important temples at Citium and 
In Paphos, and left a deep impression 
Phenician on its civilization (compare “Heb.” x. 

Colonies. 42-46 and “Jour, of Hellenic Studies,” 
1888, pp. 175-206). It also left its 
impress in Malta and Sicily (“ I Ieb. ” x. 46-49). From 
Cyprus lier cult found its way to Corinth and other 
parts of Greece, where it corrupted the simple 
purity of the old Greek family life (compare Far- 
rell’s “Cults of the Greek States,” xxi.— xxiii.). 

From Sicily it made Us waj 7 to some extent into 
Italy. 

In North Africa, Ashtoreth was known as Tanith 
(see Barton, “Semitic Origins,” p. 253, note 6), to 
which is frequently attached the epithet “ Face of 
Baal,” showing that she was often regarded as sub- 
ordinate to that god. She w T as also called Dido 
(Love), and was, as Augustine says (“ De Civitate 
Dei,” ii. 4), worshiped with obscene rites (compare 
“Heb.” x. 48-53). 

In Babylonia and Assyria she was worshiped as 


Islitar at several different shrines, in each of which 
the goddess possessed slightly varying eharacter- 
ist ics. Erech w as one of the oldest and 
In most important of these shrines, where 
Babylonia, she was called also Nana, and gen- 
erally appears as the goddess of sex- 
ual love and of fertility. 

At Agade she was worshiped as the spouse of 
Shamash (“Heb. ” x. 24-26), and at Babjlon as that of 
Marduk. At the latter shrine, where she was called 
Zarpanit, she was the goddess of fertility for both 
plants and animals. According to Herodotus (i. 
199), every Babylonian woman once in lier life was 
compelled to offer her person at Zarpanit’s shrine 
(compare “Heb.” x. 15-23). 

From Babylonia, emigrants carried lier worship 
to Assyria, as represent eel in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. In Assyria, at Nineveh, and Assur she was 
regarded as the spouse of Assur and the mother 
of gods and men. With the god Assur she was 
supreme, although other gods were worshiped. 
Another shrine of hers of high antiquity was at 
Arbela. From the reign of Sennacherib onward the 
Ishtar of Arbela is regarded as distinct from the 
other Islitars. She had no spouse, was mother, and 
a goddess of war. Probably her worship there had 
never been united with that of a male deity (com- 
pare “Ileb.” ix. 131-155). 

In Arabia she was known as Athtar, and in southern 
Arabia at least was changed into a masculine deity. 
An interesting inscription (“Jour. Asiat.” 8 ser., ii. 

256 et 8f(j. ) exhibits this transition in 
In Arabia, process (compare “ Ileb.” x. 204). As 
a goddess Athtar was a mother, and 
was bifurcated (rather than transformed) into a mas- 
culine and feminine deity, the father ami the mother 
of mankind (compare Mordtmann, “ Ilimyaritische 
Inschriften und Alterthhmer,” No. 869). The father 
was known as Athtar, or by such epithets as “ Ilmttq- 
qahu.” “Talab Riyam,” etc. ; the mother, as Shams 
(compare Barton, “Semitic Origins,” pp. 129 et 
seq.). 

As a god, Athtar was the god of fertility. From 
southern Arabia his worship was transferred to Abys- 
sinia, where he was known as Astar, and where many 
features of his worship still survive 
In in the rites of the Abyssinian church 
Abyssinia, (compare “ Epigraphische Denkmiiler 
aus Abessinien ” ; Bent, “ Sacred City 
of the Ethiopians ” ; and Glaser, “ Die Abessinier in 
Arabicn und Africa ”). 

In northern Arabia the name Athtar does not ap- 
pear; but there are two goddesses, Al-Uzza and Al- 
Lat, who are shown elsewhere as goddesses of fertil- 
ity scarcely disguised under these epithets (compare 

“ Heb.” x. 08-C6). Al-Uzza was 'worshiped especially 

at ITakhlaand Mecca, and Al-Lat at Taif and by the 
Nabataeans (compare “C. I. S.” ii. Nos. 170, 182, 
183). She is mentioned b} 7 nerodotus, iii. 8. 

This cult thus presents an underlying unity 
throughout the Semitic world, with many local dif- 
ferences. . Various animals were sacred to this deity 
in different places, while she was frequentlj 7 pictured 
in their form. Thus, at Eryx she was thought to 
assume the form of a dove, and of a dove and a 
gazelle at Mecca. At Arbela she was conceived by 
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Assurbanipal as a warrioress, behung with bow and 
quiver (“ I lebraica,” ix. 162); while Zidoniun coins 
picture her standing on the prow of a galley and 
pointing forward as though guiding the vessel on 
its way. Other local circumstances gave her many 
other forms. Thus, in Sabiea she was identified 
with the sun and the morning star; at Mecca and 
in Assyria, with Venus; and at Zidon, with the 
moon. 

Schrader (“C. I. O. T.” 2d ed.), Sayce (“Ilibbert 
Lect.” 252), and Driver (Hastings’ “Diet, of the 
Bible’’) liold to the non-Semitic origin of this cult. 
Paul Ilaupt (**Z. D. M. G.” 34, 758 et wj.), Zimmern 
(“Bab. Buss.” 38), Friedrich Delitzsch (“ Assyrian 
Grammar,” p. 181), Moore (“ Enoyc. Bib.”), G. ilolf- 
mann (“ Ucber Einige Phonizisclie Insehriften,”22«)> 
and Barton ( u IIeb.” x. 69 et seq.) have argued on the 
other side. It is hardly possible that the most uni- 
versally worshiped of Semitic divinities should have 
been of non-Semitic origin. It appears plausible 
to assume that the goddess originated in Arabia in 
primitive Semitic times in connection with the cul- 
ture of the date-palm, and that, as the Semites mi- 
grated, she was transplanted to the different countries 
(compare Barton, “ Semitic Origins,” ch. iii.-v.). See 
Astarte. 

Birltoorapjit : Movers, Die Phonizicr, 1850, t. 550-050; 
Baellipen, Beit ribjc znr Semitiwhcn Rdigionsgcschichte, 
1*88: W. R. Smith. Religion of the Semite*, 2d ed., 1804, pp. 
310, 355. 471 et *cg . ; Barton. A slit until ami Her Influence 
in the Old Tcwfnmnd, in Journal of Biblical Literature , 
x. 73 c :t fifQii idem. The Semitic Jshtar Cult, in Ilchraica , 
ix. 133-183, x. 1-74; idem. Sketch of Semitic Origins, 1002. 

J. JR. G. A. B. v 

ASHTUMKAR, REUBEN DHONDJI: Beni- 
Isracl, soldier; born near Bombay, India, about 1820; 
He entered military service in the Eighth Regiment 
native infantry on March 5, 1839. lie participated 
in the pursuit of the rebel army under Tantia To- 
pee in Gujarat, 1857-58. He was present at the 
engagement of Ilykullze, and served with a field 
force against the Niakara Bheels in the Rewa 
Kanta district in 1857-58. lie served in the Sind 
campaign in 1842. including the march to Kanda- 
har, lie was also in Abyssinia. Ashtumkar wras 
appointed jemidar Jan. 1. 1&56; subedar on June 7, 
1858; and W'as raised to the rank of subedar-major 
Jan. 1, 1870. He W’as decorated with the Order of 
British India of the second class, with the title of 
balmdur on Oct. 27, 1872, and the same Order of 
the first class with the title of sirdar bahadur from 
Jan. 1, 1877. 

J- J. IlY. 

ASHURA (tiie “tenth ” day): A fast -day among 
the Mohammedans, observed on the tenth day of the 
month Muharram, and derived from the Jewish Day 
of Atonement, celebrated on the tenth of Tishri 
(Lev. xvi. 29, xxiii. 27). The name is an Aramaic 
form of the Ilgbnwv word^“ ‘Asor ” (the tenth), still 
to be found in a liturgical poem for the Day of 
Atonement (nDB TOOK, M. Sachs, “Fest- 

gebete der Israelites” 4th ed., pt. iv. 88). 

Mohammedan tradition is a unit on the assertion 
that the Prophet knew' nothing of tlie Atonement 
Day until he came to Medina in 622. “ When Mo- 
hammed came to Medina, lie saw T that the Jew’s fasted 
upon the day Ashura. Said he, ‘What is this?* 


They answered, ‘It is an “excellent day,” the day 
on which God saved Israel from their enemy, where- 
upon Moses fasted/ Said he, 4 1 have a nearer claim 
to Moses than you have’; then lie fasted and com- 
manded others to fast also” (Bukhari, ed. Krelil i 
497). * 

Mohammed fixed upon the tenth of Mulmrram as 
the Ashura day. This leaning toward the Jew’s w r as 
evidently displeasing to some of the followers of the 
Prophet. “ They said. 4 O Prophet., it is a day cele- 
brated by Jews and Christians ’ (the last tw’o w’ords 
are . a senseless addition of later times). He an- 
swered, ‘Then, let us celebrate it on the ninth, in 
order to distinguish ourselves from the Jews * ; but 
the next year at this time the Prophet was already 
dead.” Some say that, in order to distinguish it 
from the Jewish fast, Mohammed said* “Fast on the 
ninth and the tenth according toothers. “Fast on 
Ashura, but fast also on the day before and the day 
after.” Another tradition is that he 
Conflicting* did notw’ant it celebrated in as joyous 
Traditions, a manner as did the Jew’s, who W’ere 
accustomed to deck out their wives 
w’ith their finest jewelry and dresses. 

But there w’ere those who, according to the com- 
mentators to the Koran (sura ii. 46), connected the 
original celebration of Ashura with Noah, who w’as 
said to have landed on Mt. Judi on the tenth of 
Mulmrram and, out of thankfulness, to have fasted 
on that day (Baida wi, Comm, on Koran, i. 435; 
Zamahshari, “ Al-Kaslishaf,” i. 614). Still others, 
according to traditions gathered by Al-Biruni, said 
that on tliis day God took compassion on Adam; 
Jesus was born; Moses was saved from Pharaoh, 
and Abraham from the fire of Nebuchadnezzar; 
Jacob regained bis eyesight; Joseph w’as drawn out 
of the ditch ; Solomon was invested with the royal 
power; the punishment wrns taken away from the 
people of Jonah ; Job w*as freed from his plagues; 
the prayer of Zaelmrias was granted, and John was 
born to him (Al-Biruni, “ Al-Athar al-Bakiyyah,” ed. 
Sachau, p. 326). 

When Mohammed, at a later period, turned away 
from the Jew’s and instituted the Ramadan fast as a 
counterpart of the Christian Lent, the Ashura be- 
came a non-obligatory fast-day. As such it is still 
celebrated in Mohammedan countries, 
Becomes and is called “The Little Fast.” In 
non- Egypt the “blessed storax ” is sold on 
Obligatory, the streets, and the venders cry, “A 
New' Year and a blessed Ashura l ” It 
is the season for giving alms; and the belief is that 
“Upon him who gives plenty to his household on 
the day of Ashura, God will bestow’ plenty through- 
out the remainder of the year.” The day is held in 
especial honor by the Shiites as the anniversary of 
the battle of Kerbelah (680), on which day the proto- 
martyr Al-Husain was killed, and the moon shone 
for seveDty-two hours (Brow’ne, “New History of 
the Bab,” 1883, p. 195). 

Birliooraphy: Buharl, Al-JamV al-Saliih. ed. Krehl, i. 288. 
472; 473. 497; Muslim. Matn al-$ahih, ill. *08-103, Cairo, 1867; 
Malik ibn Anas, Al-Muwatta \ p. 91. Lucknow, 1870; Al- 
Kastalani, Trshdii al-Sari, lil.‘ 482, Bulak, 1868; Al-TIrmldhi, 
Shama'il al-NabL. i. 145, Bulak, 1875; Al-BIruni, Al-Athar 
al-Balsiminh, wi. Saehau. pp. 329 et scq. (En^. transl. pp. 328 
et reproduced by Al-Kazwlni, Athar (U-Bilad, 1 . 67 et 
seq, (German transl. by Ethe, pp. 139 et Kq.). Compare 
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The earliest record that makes mention of' the 
Hebrew people — the triumphal stele of Pharaoh 
Meneptah, of about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury b.c. — shows Israel installed in some district of 
southern Syria, which can not now be precisely 
located, among peoples and cities of varying impor- 
tance — Ilittites, Canaan, Gezer, Aske- 
The Ion, Yemi‘anm. Three centuries later, 
Jews in in the list of cities of Judea taken by 
. Palestine. Shishak, Israel reappears among the 
conquered. Momentous events had 
occurred in the meantime, of which only the Bib- 
lical books give an account. Palestine had been con- 
quered by the various tribes; a relatively powerful 
kingdom having Jerusalem f«»r its capital had been 
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von der Offeidurnniy, p. l.'il : and esjMTially (ioldziher. in 
Revue Etudes Juires. xxviii. 82 rt try. For the modern 
celebration, see Lane, Miutern Ey upturns, i. ii. 105 


ASHY AN : The name of several Palestinian 
amoraim and of one, probably Babylonian, atnora. 
1. Asliyan, “the Carpenter (Xaggara),” of the third 
century, who handed down certain utterances of 
Jolianan (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iii. 42A ; Gen. R. Ixxxii. 5, 
in which latter passage the name has been cor- 
rupted) 2. Amorain the fourth century, belonged 
to Aim’s circle, and handed down utterances of 


Jonah (Yer. Ter. i. 4t a; Yer. Yoma viii. 45£»). 3. 
Asliyan bar Jakim, of the end of the third century, 
who belonged to Assi’s circle (Yer. Yeb. xi. 12a) and 
is perhaps identical with the Asliyan named in Ber. 
14a, as the father of R. Isaac. 4. Asliyan b. Nid- 
bak, probably of Babylonian origin, whose father-in- 
law, Yeba, transmitted an utterance of Rah (B. B. 
22&), and who himself repeated another of Rab’s 
teachingspft-IK 2^Tr^ccording to the better reading, 
Rnhbii^cwcz, M Difcdufcb<§oferini,” ad loc., note 60, 
while Zeira taught in his^feqme (Yer. Meg. i. 71c, 
where Nidbah stands for Nidba!*),. 

Bibliography : FTankel, Mchn , 65a et sdL 

J. 8K. ' W. B. 

ASIA: The largest continent, and the most an- 
cient seat of civilization, constituting the greater 
part of the Eastern hemisphere. 


established ; and, during the very lifetime of Shishak, 
the rupture of the union that had existed but a. short 
time under David and Solomon, and the separation 
of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, had occurred. 
Menaced in turn by the Canaaiiites aud the Ara- 
mcans of Syria, by Egypt, and, above all, by the 
powerful Semites of the valleys of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, the two states successively disap- 
peared — the northern one in 722 b.c., under the at- 
tacks of the Assyrians; the southern, 135 years later, 
under those of the Babylonians. 

Sargon transported 27,000 inhabitants of Samaria 
to the Balikli and the Klmbur, and to the frontiers 
of Media. Nebuchadnezzar carried off from Jeru- 
salem some 20,000 Jews who in the land of exile 
awaited the fall of the second Chaldean empire. 
During the reign of the first king of the dynasty of 
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the Aclnemenuhe, a small select number of poor, 
fervent Jews were allowed to reenter Palestine, 
where they organized a community 
Exile with the restored Temple as a center, 
and Res- Under the guidance of a hierarchy of 
toration. high priests the people enjoyed wide 
internal liberty; but, disturbed at the 
outset by religious reform, they did not always bear 
Persian domination with patience, and. about 350, 
Artaxerxes Oclius deported a group of Jews that 
had revolted to Ilyrcania. 

The Macedonian conquest (332 B.c.) put an end to 
the empire founded by Cyrus. In the partition that 
followed the death of Alexander, Palestine fell to 
the share of the Ptolemies, who retained it during 
the third century. Clever politicians, 
Greek they knew how to deal with national 
and Roman sentiment and to render Greek eivili- 
Dom- zation accessible to a sensitive people, 
ination. The Selcuchhe, succeeding the Ptole- 
mies in 198 b.c., desired to hasten the 
work of Ilellenization. Autiochus Epiphanos, by 
his fanaticism, provoked the revolt of the Maccabees, 
whose success was the triumph of the cause of inde- 
pendence after more than four cent uriesof subjection. 

This independence, however, lasted but a short 
while. From 63 b.c. the intestine quarrels of the 
Ilasmoneans, who had become kings, placed the lit- 
tle state at the mercy of the Romans. Pompey en- 
tered Jerusalem, and Gabinius placed Judea under 
tribute. However, a century bad to pass before defi- 
nite annexation could take place. Rather than ad- 
minister the ungovernable and stricken country di- 
rectly, the Romans banded it over to the ldumean 
Herod and his descendants. 

In the course of this last period Judaism had 
overstepped the limits of i.ts ancient centers and had 
spread over the whole of western Asia. 
Western During the first century of the com- 
Asia. moil era it not only kept the positions 
in the region of the Euphrates, which, 
apparently, it had not ceased to possess since the 
exile, but also scattered thence in all directions. To 
the south it reached Meson e ; and around Neliardca, 
during the reign of Tiberius or thereabouts, Jewish 
influence had been strong enough to permit the 
maintenance for some thirty years of the open revolt 
of Anilui and Asinai against the Parthian king. To 
the north, with Nisibis as its capital, Judaism con- 
quered Adiabene through the conversion of the royal 
house. In the extreme north it penetrated Armenia ; 
to the cast. Media. It is singular that from Mesopo- 
tamia, under Autiochus the Great (200 b.c.). went 
forth the first Jewish colony having Asia Minor as 
its destination. The colony must have been fol- 
lowed by a number of emigrants, who formed flour- 
ishing communities in nearly every important city 
of the country. 

Northern Syria, too, was invaded by numerous 
Jewish colonies, especially at Damascus and An- 
tioch ; and the petty dynasties of Emesa and Cilicia 
were influenced by Judaism. In the epoch of the 
Mislmah, Jews existed among the nomad Arabs; a 
little later, through immigration and especially 
through conversion, the Jewish religion penetrated 
into the center and to the south of the Arabian penin- 
IL — 14 


sula. When in the course of the early centuries of 
tlie common era these movements were completed, 
Asiatic Judaism embraced a domain that has not 
since been exceeded to any extent. 

In contrast with this expansion was the simulta- 
neous disappearance of the centers of Jewish national 
and religious life — Jerusalem and the Temple. When 
the Romans decided to place Judea under the direct 
jurisdiction of the empire, incompatibility between 
suzerain and subject induced iiie formidable re- 
volt (67-70) that was terminated by tlie systematic 
destruction of the capital, followed by the edict 
forbidding Jews to return thither, and by tlie estab- 
lishment in the country of Greek and Roman colo- 
nies, which were destined to destroy all possibility 
of reconstruction. Despite these precautions, there 
occurred under Hadrian (131-135) the sanguinary 
revolt of Bur Kokba. Depopulated and politically 
enslaved, Judea played a smaller and smaller role in 
the destiny of Judaism. 

The religious center — rather than the national — 
gradually shifted its location. The schools first 
placed at Jabnch (Jamnia), south of Joppa (Jaffa), 
were afterward removed to Galilee; that is, to Usha, 
Seppliaris, Slicfariam, and especially to Tiberias; 
and in these schools the Talmud known as the Jeru- 
salem Talmud was elaborated during 

Epoch of the third and fourth centuries. The 
the triumph of Christianity must have 

Talmud, been fatal to Galilean Judaism, that, 
with the suppression of the patriarch- 
ate (about 425), lost the autonomy which it had pre- 
served till then. 

The communities lieyond the Euphrates gained in 
importance what Palestine lost. The foundation of 
tlie Academy of Sura (219) nearly coincides with the 
advent in Mesopotamia and Iran of a new dynasty, 
that of the S ass ax ids. At first hostile, this dynasty 
became quite tolerant toward Judaism, which gained 
f.dlierents even in the royal house. Then rivals of 
the Academy of Sura sprang up and flourished — the 
schools of Neliardca, Pumbedita, and Mahuza; and 
from them proceeded the Babylonian Talmud. In 
the sixth century the Jews on both sides of the Eu- 
phrates were persecuted ; but a new religion, arising 
in central Arabia, was destined to deprive Byzan- 
tines and Sassanids of domination In western Asia 
(see Academies in Babylonia, Academies in* Pal- 
estine). 

A Jewish population of real importance had been 
established in tlie Arabian peninsula. Proselytism, 
rather than immigration, had introduced Judaism 
into the tribes of northern Ilijaz, about 

Arabia, Taima, Khaibar, Fadak, and Yathrib 
(now Medina), and those speaking the 
Sabean language and inhabiting the present Ye- 
men. Among the last-mentioned, according to a 
somewhat doubtful tradition, Judaism, under the 
•Himyaritic king pu Nil was. obtained political su- 
premacy. 

In his early discourses Mohammed made advances 
to the Jews of Ilijaz, whose religion had furnished 
him with the essential elements of the one he him- 
self founded. But he experienced a repulse, which 
explains the hostility displayed by him toward 
the Jews after the battle of Badr, and which was 
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destined to have far-reaching consequences. As soon 
as he became victor, Mohammed expelled from 
Hijaz the greater number of his adversaries (who 
went to Syria); issued severe decrees against Jews 
and Christians; declared war without quarter upon 
those refusing to submit to Islam ; and 
Under Mo- ordered a special tax, the “ jizyah,” to 
hammedan be imposed on t lie vanquished. The 
Rule./ inferior position of t lie Jews resulting 
from these acts was not regulated till 
later. Tp one of the immediate successors of Mo- 
hammed, the calif Omar, is generally ascribed the 
decree (“kanun”) — unfavorable to the Jews — that 
precisely defined their status (see Mohammed Omar. 
Rescript of). The decree is probably of later date. 
It must l*e remembered that Islam assured the Jews 
a “guarantee” (“ tlhimma ”), conferring the right of 
free worship. 

In general, the Moslem conquest of Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and Iran was at first advantageous to Juda- 
ism. The prohibition against residence in Jerusa- 
lem was maintained but a short time. At Bagdad, 
under the Abbassid califs, who, with rare exception, 
were not fanatical, the Jewish communities, full of 
vitality, enjoyed real prosperity. Though troubled 
by internal religious dissensions that originated and 
developed out of Karaism in the seventh and eighth 
centuries; l>y personal and local dissensions, such as 
those which in 940 led to the suppression of the 
exilarchate; by Messianic preachings in Syria in 
727, and, four centuries later, by David Alroy in 
northern Persia: yet Asiatic Judaism threw out one 
last gleam in the epoch of the final efflorescence of 
the schools at Sura and Pumbedita under the geoniin 
Saadia. Sherira, and Ilai. Unlike Islam, the Chris- 
tianity of this period instigated violent persecutions. 
In the eighth and ninth centuries the Byzantine 
emperors forced conversion upon the Jews of Asia 
Minor; and in 1099 the Crusaders, on entering Jeru- 
salem, massacred the Jewish population. 

From the domains under Abbassid rule various 
migrations carried Judaism to the confines of Asia. 
A community in India, the Beni-Israel at Bombay, 
was founded by David Rabban, who 
India. left Bagdad in 900. Another group, 
distinct from this one, exists at Bom- 
bay and at Cochin. It is divided into blacks and 
whites, the blacks being the offspring of intermar- 
riage. Despite their assertions to the contrary, these 
communities do not seem to have been of much 
earlier date than the Beni-Israel. 

According to a tradition, the Jews in China emi-' 
grated from Palestine, after the fall of the Temple, 
during the reign of Ming-tse (70-75); but this is 
highly improbable. Other sources of information 
more reliable but not altogether trustworthy state 
that in 879 there were Jew s at Han- 
China. kow, a village no longer to be located 
with certainty, but probably on the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. But it is only in the time of the 
Song dynasty (960-1126) that Jews, coming from 
India, brought to the Chinese court as a tribute 
tissues from the western seas. It is to be noted that 
the Jew's (the first w’hose arrival in China is histori- 
cally established) came by sea and not by land. 

From Benjamin of Tudela and Pethahiah of Re- 


gensburg it is evident that a part of the Caucasus 
had been conquered by Judaism toward the end of 
the twelfth century. The Persian or- 
The igin of the colonies is attested not only 
Caucasus, by local tradition, but by the Persian 
dialect preserved to the present day 
among Jewish mountaineers in the Caucasus. 

The closing of the academies at Sura and Pumbe- 
dita (1040), nearly coincident with the end of the 
temporal power of the Abbassids, marks the point 
at which Asia ceased to be an intellectual and na- 
tional center of Judaism. Among the Arabs began 
oppressive and restrictive legislation, summed up in 
the so-called “kamm” of Omar. In all countries in 
which Arabic or Persian was spoken, Jews led an 
obscure, dependent, and humiliating existence. It 
is of little significance that, at the end 
End of of the thirteenth century, a Jewish 
the Middle physician became prime minister to 
Ages. the khan Argun, sovereign of Persia 
and Irak, inasmuch as. the khan was 
a Mongol, a stranger to the ideas controlling Islam. 
The establishment of Ottoman supremacy, however, 
in regions w here the central authority was .effective, 
induced notable improvement in the situation of 
the Jews: its first result, after the conquest of Asia 
Minor by the Byzantines, was the permission of the 
free reconstitution of the ancient communities. 

This humane ami tolerant policy displayed itself 
most brightly at the time when the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain brought to the Orient large 
numbers of refugees, of whom Asiatic Turkey re- 
ceived her share. In the course of the sixteenth 
century many communities, with the 
Modern help of this fresh element, regained 
Times. some of their old importance, as at 
Smyrna, Manissa, and other cities in 
Asia Minor; at Damascus, Safcd, Tiberias, and Jeru- 
salem, in Syria and in Palestine. 

Later arrivals from Europe modified further the 
physiognomy of Judaism in some of these cities. In 
the eighteenth century began a constant immigra- 
tion of Jews — especially from Poland — speaking 
Jud;eo-German, w T ho superimposed Ashkenazic on 
Scpliardic communities, and in time became numer- 
ically preponderant in Jerusalem, Hebron, and Safed. 
A last wave from the same source, in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, brought to the coast 
plains of Palestine and to parts of Galilee, Russian, 
Rumanian, Galician, even Bulgarian, immigrants, 
who created the villages of Rishon le-Zion, Zikron 
Ya'akob, and Rosli Pinah. 

Formed of diverse elements — some native; others, 
the minority, of European origin, and subject to 
the historic influences of their respective countries— 
Asiatic Judaism presents a wide variety of aspects. 

The communities of Yemen, of northern Syria, 
and of the valleys of the Tigris and the Euphrates 
employ Arabic as the vulgar tongue. In Kurdistan 
and around the lakes of Van and Urmiah a Neo- 
Aramaic dialect is preserved, spoken especially at 
Zakho, Urmiah, Salamas, and Basli-Kala. It is a 
valuable relic of the dialects peculiar to the popula- 
tions prior to the Arabian conquest. In Asia Minor 
the chief language is Ladino, or Juda?o-Spanisb, 
which in Palestine is employed along with Judreo* 
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German and Arabic. Persian is the language of the 
Jews not only in Persia projxr. but in a part of 
Turkestan and in the Caucasus, with 
Lan- the exception of a small Georgian 

guages. group which uses Kartvelian. In 

these countries the knowledge of He- 
brew lias persisted up to the present time — chiefly 
in Yemen and Palestine, where in certain places it 
bids fair to become a living language. The case is 
quite different in farther Asia. In India. Mahmtti is 
the language of the ritual; in China, alxiut the mid- 
dle of the century, no one knew how to read the 
Bible, and the name 44 Israel” was corrupted to 
** Yesehmi." 

Owing to the absence or the scarcity of precise 
statistics on the subject, it is impossi- 
Dis- hie to give definite information con- 
tribution coming the different groups of Jews 
of Jews in in Asia. The figures in the follow- 
Asia. ing lahle are approximately correct: 


Jews is Asia. 


Asia Minor...... 

65.000 


MosoiHitamia, Irak 

70.000 

60.000 


Total in Asiatic Turker 

285,000 


58.471 

34.477 

8.300 

9.000 

Slin-ria (18971.. 




Bokhara 


Khiva.. 

Total In Asiatic Russia. 

2.(00 

112,248 

Aden 

2.800 

14.4(0 

British India 


Total in British possessions In Asia 

17,200 

Afghanistan 

2.000 


Persia 

25,000 

1,0(0 

6<0 


China 


Ollier countries 



OQ rjYl 




Total Jewish population in Asia 


442,948 


The dcsccr.dahts of European immigrants arc di- 
vided into Ashkenazim and Sephardim. Alongside 
of these in Palestine are the remnants of the sect of 
the Samaritans (in Nablus), and some Karaites (in 
Jerusalem). In eastern Asia the form of worship 
and the beliefs have l>een influenced 1 > 3 ' neighboring 
religions. In India this influence is notable among 
black Jews; and among the Jews of China religious 
Sentiment 1ms liecome obliterated to the extent that 
a member of the Jewish comm unity lias been known 
to exercise the functions of a Buddhist priest. 

As the greater part of Asia is under the rule of 
European powers, the political status of the major- 
1 ity of Jews is regulated by the general 
Political laws of Russia, Turke}*, and Great 
. Statue. Britain. In Siberia, Transcaucasia, 
and Turkestan the government of 
Jews of European origin must be distinguished from 
that of native Jews. The former are controlled by 
the restrictive measures in force in the country of 
their origin; the latter, under Russian rule, have 
obtained the benefits of a regular government and of 
protection from Mussulman fanaticism, and have 
even, to a large extent — especially in the Caucasus — 


been associated with the local administration. Since 
1*92, however, their situation has trended toward 
that of their European coreligionists. In Asiatic 
Turkey the reforms called “tanzimat” have gradu- 
ally effaced the differences that law and ancient 
usage had established between Jew and Mussulman; 
and the constitution of 1^76, by pioclaiming that 
all subjects of the empire are without distinction 
called Osmanlis, abrogated the stipulations of the 
decree of Omar. Moreover, in the course of recent 
centuries, the Pi./te 1ms frequently taken Jews into 
its service: and some of them had attained to high 
cilices. It should be added that in regions where 
the sultan's authority lias not been uncontested, as, 
for example. Yemen and Kurdistan, the condition 
of the Jews has remained precarious and wretched. 
In Persia till within the last few years, Jews were 
subject to many disqualifications, and were com- 
pelled to follow sordid, disreputable trades: a series 
of edicts of the present shah, MuzafTar-ed-din, 
granted them civil rights (see Afghanistan, Ara- 
bia, China, etc.). 

Bibliography: F first. Ktdtur- mid Litcratur-CZcxch . der 
Judni in Asicn. 1849. jxrssim; J. J. Benjamin, Acht Jahrt 
iu A*i(it mid Afrika, ii., Hanover, 1859; Isidore Loeb, La 
Situation dc* brail it c 8 cn Timjuic, etc., Paris, 1877. 
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ASIA MINOR.: The western extremity of Asia, 
which seems to have been known to the Jews at a 
relatively early date; for to this region belong the 
greater numlier of the sons of Japliet mentioned in 
the ethnographic lists in Gen. x. Von Gutsehmid 
believes that there was a dispersion of Jews in Asia 
Minor in the middle of the fourth century b.c. ; but 
it is probable that Jewish colonization did not ante- 
date the Seleucids, though Josephus mentions the 
existence of relations between Jews and the inhabi- 
tants of Pergamus, extending back to the time of 
Abraham. 

. Toward the end of the third century, at the time 
that Greek communities began to be formed in the 
villages along the coast, Antiochus the Great (223- 
187 b.c.) installed in the more thinly populated dis- 
tricts of Phrygia 2,000 Jewish families from Meso- 
potamia (Josephus, u Ant.” xii. 3, §4). The Jews 
formed military colonies at these places, the princi- 
pal of which seem to have been Apamoa, Laodicea, 
ami Hieraixdis. The name Karoix>fi (colony), which 
Hierapolis retained for four centuries, attests the 
nature of the settlement. 

Before the death of Antiochus, Asia Minor passed 
forever out of the gnisp of the Seleucids. Their suc- 
cessors, the Romans, followed the same 
The favorable policy toward the Jews; 
Roman Oc- at first protecting them in the va- 
cupation. nous states in which the countiy 
remained divided (“Letter of the Ro- 
man Senate to the Kings of Pergamus, Cappadocia,” 
etc.-, 139- 138 B.c.); and, later, defending them from 
the ill will of the Hellenic population among whom 
they lived, when, after the year 133, these states 
were successively annexed by Rome. The Greek 
towns regarded with disfavor the settlement among 
them of this strange element, which, while claiming 
to participate in communal life, still adhered to its 
peculiar customs and organization. Hence, there 
developed a sentiment of hostility which in the 
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second half of the first century before the common 
•era provoked at Tralles, Laodicea, Miletus, and 
Ephesus irritating measures, such as the seizure of 
moneys collected for the Temple, the prohibition of 
the exercise of the Jewish religion, and even threats 
of expulsion. Ca*sar and Augustus, however, as- 
sured to the Jews the rights of sojourn and of free 
worship; vet it is improbable that in the Greek 
towns they possessed the right of citizenship and a 
•corresponding share of public honors. On the other 
hand, they enjoyed freedom from conscription, the 
•exemption from which was conferred on them by 
Dolabella, proconsul in Asia (43 n.c.). Homan ofli- 
cials seem to have departed from their benevo- 
lent policy in only one instance — when, in G2 n.c., 


lenism. At the end of the first century Ptolemauis 
of Tlos offered to the Jewish community, as a thank- 
offering for having raised him to the dignity of 
archon, a burial-ground, which bore 
The the pagan name of “heroon.” This 
Birth of was in conformity with the practise 
Hellenism, known as the “ honorarium decurio- 
nat i ” ( present of one who has become a 
deeurion), modeled after the political organization of 
the city. Only the ordinary formulas of Greek epig- 
raphy are seen in the epitaph of Rufina of Smyrna 
and in the inscription of Tation of Phociea. who 
erected a synagogue, in return for which he received 
a crown of gold from the community. Record ex- 
ists of the marriage of a Jewess to a Greek at Lystru. 



(Drawn rtjxrtUUy for “ Tbt J*wi*h Encyclopedia/^ 


L. Valerius Flaccus confiscated at Laodicea, Apamea, 
Adramyttium, and Pergamus money intended for 
Jerusalem. He had to answer for the illegal act be- 
fore the courts. 

If the sums seized by Valerius Flaccus really rep- 
resented the didrachma tax for one year, it might 
be concluded, according to the calculation of Theo- 
dore Reinach, that there were at that time 180,000 
Jews in Asia Minor. But this number is possibly 
ten times too large ; for, among nearly 20.000 Greek 
inscriptions found in Asia Minor, scarcely twenty 
can be attributed doubtless to Jews. 

From the beginning of the common era, popular 
hatred toward the Jews seemed to diminish, doubt- 
less through their gradual assimilation with Hel* 


As Judaism became affected by outside influences, 
and in turn influenced the surrounding society, vari- 
ous hybrid groups grew up side by side with the 
relatively orthodox elements. Such were the Juda- 
izing pagans: Julia Severn of Akmonia, benefactress 
of the synagogue and high priestess of the imperial 
religion; the Porphyrabaphoi of Ilierapolis, who 
mixed practises of entirely Hellenic origin with the 
observance of the feasts of Passover and Pentecost ; 
and the Ilypsistarians, or Adorers of the Supreme 
God. The Sabbat ists of Cilicia and the followers of 
Sambathc at Thyatira were also more or less under 
the influence of Judaism. 

Powerful though the effect of the surrounding 
! Hellenism was, the Jewish communities displayed 
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a remarkable vitality. Even in the third century, 
the Jewish colonies of Smyrna and Hierapolis pre- 
served a racial feeling sufiieiently strong to cause 
tliem to call themselves “lacs” or “ethnos ’’(people) 
of the Jews. About the same time, 
Strong* the colony of Apamea invoked a par- 
Bacial ticular statute, administered under a 
Feeling of law (“ nomos ”). 

Jews. These groups of Jews, however, 
seem to have lost all connection with 
the Jewish centers of Palestine and of Babylonia. 
The Talmud ignores them completely. According 
to a doubtful tradition, R. Akiba and R. Meirweiit 
to Mazaca in Cappadocia; and, according to the 
JVsjkta, 1111 obscure haggadist, Nahum, preached 
at Tarsus. 31. Just row disagrees with Kohut and 
Neuhauer, in identifying the Biblical Ludim with 
the Lydians. Joseph llalevy ltas raised strong ob- 
jections to the identification of Phrygia with Pru- 
gita. the wine of which, says the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, separates the Ten Tribes from their brethren. 
Cappadocia seems to have been an exception to the 
rule, and not to have lost all contact with Talmudic 
Judaism. Two scholars, Samuel and Judah, are 
st vied “of Cappadocia’’; and in an inscription at 
Jaffa occurs the name of a Cappadocian Jew called 
Jacob, at a time when members of the Asiatic com- 
munities generally bore Greek names. 

Christianity at first affected these little Jewish 
colonies less than one would have expected. The- 
preaching of Paul, himself a Jew of 
Advent of Tarsus, does not seem to have been 

Christi- very successful, save, possibly, at Ico- 
anity. nium. Where defections occurred, 
they were merely individual cases. 
The texts of the third century, cited above, show 
that the Jewish elements continued, without serious 
impairment, up to the triumph of the new religion 
and the establishment of the Christian empire. 

Information concerning events later than this 
epoch is very scarce. The Jews of Asia Minor 
probably shared the vicissitudes of their coreligion- 
ists in Oriental Christendom ; undergoing, like them, 
the changes of an increasingly harsh legislation, and 
t He persecutions of Justinian, Justin, Phocas, and 
Ilcraelius. A false tradition makes certain Jews of 
Syria who had tied to Isauria t lie instigators of the 
struggleui Leo II. with the Iconoclasts. Itis, how- 
ever, certain that Leo in 722 forced the entire body 
of Jews to embrace Christianity. The measure must 
have been merely nominal in its effects; for in the 
following cent my various emperors passed many 
similar ordinances. 

Turkish rule initiated an era of comparative toler- 
ance for the Jewish communities, though they had 
doubtless become greatly reduced in numbers. In 
• the reign of Sultan Orklian (132(5-1300) a group of 
immigrants from Syria reinforced the 
In population of Brusa ; and at the end of 
the Middle the fifteenth century and later, the coin- 
ages. munities of Amasia, Tokat, Magnesia, 
Syria, and Smyrna were augmented 
by a fresh contingent of immigrants, refugees from 
Spain, whose language soon superseded Greek, 
which had probably remained from ancient times 
the language of the old indigenous communities. 


The colonies thus formed have passed through the 
last few centuries without either disturbance or dis- 
tinction; having lived in accord with the Turks, 
but at times less harmoniously with the Greek Chris- 
tians. The only noteworthy incident in modern times 
was the excitement aroused by Siiabrethai Zebi, . 

Official statistics give the following figures for 
the Jewish population of Asia Minor, including the 
Armenian provinces: 

Jewish Population of A>ia Minor.’ 


Vilayets of Tn-bizond, Erzerimi. Anp»ra. Seevas, Konia, 

Diarliekr. and Kastamuni 

Vilayet of Van 

Vilayet of Brusa 

Vilayet of Constantinople (Asiatic dt-i^ndt-noies) 

Vilayet of Sin w na 

Sanjik of linidt 

Sanjik of Riga 


3,170 

5,000 

3.225 

0,670 

22.516 

2,500 


Total 


46,069 


The Jews form an active, industrious class, fol- 
lowing minor trades ami handicrafts. The founda- 
tion of the agricultural school. **Or Israel,” near 
Smyrna, by the Alliance Israelite Univcrsdle and 
the Jewish Colonization Society will doubtless cause 
the migration into the agricultural regions of a num- 
ber of Jews concentrated in cities. The Alliance 
has contributed also to the moral and 
Trades and material improvement of the Jews in 
Schools, the provinces bordering on the yEgcan 
Sea, by the erection of schools and 
workshops for apprentices in Smyrna (1878), Darda- 
nelles (1878), Cuscuujuk (1879), Brusa (1886). Mag- 
nesia (1892), Aidin (1894), Pergamus (1890), Casaba, 
and Syria (1897). 

Bibliography: Vital Cnim-t. La Turepiic iVAtfc; Schurer, 
(letch, des Jild. VoUiCs, 3d *«!.. i. Th. Mommsen, Prov- 
inces of the lloman Empire tltoinisrhc (1 which tc. v. viii.) ; 
Ramsay, Historical Cnnwuntnnt on dalatiami Joseph 
Halovy, MS moire sur Quehpus Xomt (letsjraphiqucs dc la 
Palestine. entlwHiiwl in th** annua! of Lunez. Jerusalem : J. 
Schenk, in Jijiza n 1 1 n ischc Zdtxhrift. p. 272 : T. Franco, 

Essai sur VHistoirc (let Juif* tie V Empire .Ottoman; M. 
Jastrow. Lex Ludim on Ludal. in He vac Eludes Juices. 
xvii. p. 30S: Ramsay, Cities awl BisJwpries of PhrutJia. 1. 2; 
idem, St. Paul. 

o. I. Ly. 

ASIEh: 1. Found only in the genealogy of 
Simeon (I Chron. iv. 35). 2. One of the live skilled 
writers who wrote the law for Ezra (II Esd. xiv. 
24). 3. Ancestor of Tobit (Tobit i. 1, R. V. ; A. Y. 
reads “ Asad”). 

.r. jr. G. B. L. 

‘ASIYAH (“world of making”): The last of the 
four spiritual worlds of the Cabala — Azilut, Beriah, 
Yezirah, ‘Asiyali — based on the passage in Isa. xliii. 
7. According to the "Mascket Azilut,” it is the 
region where the Ofanim rule and where they pro- 
mote the hearing of prayers, support human en- 
deavor, and combat evil. Their ruler is Samlalphon. 
According to the system of the later Palestinian 
Cabala, ‘Asiyali is the lowest of the spiritual worlds- 
containing the Ten Heavens and the whole system 
of mundane Creation. The light of the Sefirot ema- 
nates from these Ten Heavens, which are called the 
“Ten Sefirot of ‘Asiyali”; and through them spiri- 
tuality and piety are ini part ed to the realm of matter 
— tlie seat of the dark and impure powers (Cor- 
dovero, “Pardes Rininioniin,” chapter [initials 
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of Azilut, Beriah, Yezirah, ’Asiyahj). (\ ital, “‘ Ez 
Bayyim,” chapter jT'Zltf.) Compare Azillt. 

k. 

ASKANAZY, MAX : German physician ; born 
at Stalin ponen, East Prussia, I' cb. ‘-34, 18Go. lie re- 
ceived his educational tin-gymnasium in Konigsberg. 
Prussia, and at the university in that city, studying 
medicine at the latter, and graduating in 1890. In 
the same year he became assistant at the patholog- 
ical institute of his alma mater, and in 1895 was ad- 
mitted to the medical faculty of the university as 
lecturer. Askanazy is the author of several essays 
on clinical and. pathological anatomical subjects, 
among which are: ” Kasuistischcszur Fragc der Alo- 
pecia Netirotica,” in “Arcliiv fur Dermatologic uiid 
Syphilis, v 1890, xxii. 525: ” Ueber Bothriocephalus- 
Anaemie und die Prognostisehe Bcdcutung der Me- 
galoblasten ini Anamischen Blute,” in “ Zcitsclirift 
fiir Kliuisehe Mcdizin,” 1895, xxvii.. parts 5 and G; 
u Ueber den Wassergehalt des Blutes und Blut- 
serums bei Kreislaufstorungen, Nephritiden, Anae- 
mien und Fieber Nchst Yorbemerkungcn liber die 
Untersuchuiigsmcthodeii und fiber. den Befund unter 
Physiologiseheii Vcrthaltnissen.” in “ Deutsches Ar- 
chiv fiir Klinisehe Medizin,” 1 S9T. li.x. : “Ueber die 
DiagnoStische Bcdcutung der Ausseheiduug des 
Benee-Jones’schen Korpers durcli den Urin,” ib. 
1900, lxviii. 

s. F. T. II. 

ASKANAZY, SELLY : German physician ; 
born Sept. 8, 18GG. at Stalluponen. East Prussia. 
He attended the Kneiphof Gymnasium at Konigs- 
berg,- Prussia, and later the university in that city, 
graduating as doctor of medicine in 18512. Joining j 
the stall of the university medical hospital as junior | 
assistant in the same year, he became in 1894 first | 
assistant. He held this position until 1899, when he j 
resigned owing to his increasing private practise, j 
In 1897 he was appointed lecturer in the university. 
Askanazy has contributed several essays to the med- 
ical journals on the examination of patients for ac- 
cident insurance, clinic d diagnostics, etc. 

8. F. T. II. 

ASKENAZY, SIMON: Polish historian ; born 
in 18G7 at Zawichwost, government of Saudomir, 
Russian Poland ; studied at the universities of War- 
saw and Gottingen, graduating from the latter with 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. In 1897 he was 
appointed lecturer, and in 190*2 professor extraor- 
dinary on universal history to the University of 
Lemberg. His principal works are: “ Die Letzte 
Polnisclie Kduigswalil,” Gottingen; “Studja His- 
toryczno-Krytyozne,” Cracow. 2d ed., 1897; “Dzia- 
lalnose Ministra Lubcckiego,” 1897; and “Minister- 
jmn Wiclliorskiego,” 1898. 

Many of Askenazv’s historical treatises were pub- 
lished in tlie w Bihlioteka Warzawska ” and in u Kwar- 
talnik History czny.” They deal mainly with Polish 
history of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Bibuooraphy: S. Orgelbnind, Encj/hJopaija Pmvszcchna , 

Warsaw, 1898.* 8. r. 

II. R. 

ASKNAZI, ISAAC LVOVICH: Russian 
painter; born at Drissa, government of Vitebsk. Jan. 
28, 1856. He entered the St. Petersburg Academy 


of Fine Arts in 1870 as a day -scholar, and was regis- 
tered as a student in 1874. In the latter year lie was 
awarded the second silver medal for a sketch, and 
in 1875 the silver medal for a drawing. In 1877 he 
received the lirst silver 
medal for a sketch, and 
the second gold medal 
for a st udy , “ Abraham 
Expelling Ilagar with 
Her Son Ishmacl.” 

Asknazi was awarded 
in 1879 a silver medal 
fora sketch.’* The Pub- 
lican and the Pharisee.” 
and the lirst gold medal 
for a study, “ The Wo- 
man Taken in Adul- 
tery.” “The Pub- 
lican” represents the 
Pharisees surrounding 
Jesus, as pious. God-fearing Jews, each wrapped 
in a “fallit” and with head -ornaments (“ tetillin 
For this work tin* artist was granted a traveling 
scholarship for four years to enable him to complete 
liis studies. 

Before bis departure from St. Petersburg in May. 
18S0, Askuazi completed his painting “The Wife of 
the Marano.” This work lie left with the academy 
for exhibition at the Art Exposition in Moscow; hut 
it was first exhibit! d at the St. Peters- 
Early burg Academy in 1881, under the 
Works. changed title “ In Prison.” Thoalter- 
ation of title was probably due to the 
anti -Jewish riots of 1881. at which period the au- 
thorities did not consider it politic to bring the mar- 
tyrdom of a Jewess before the eyes of the public. 

* In November. 1880, Asknazi, on his way to Italy, 
visited the galleries and studios of the capitals of 
Austria ami Germany. While in Vienna he began 
his painting “Maria of Egypt Reflecting upon the 
Sins of Her Life.” and his sketches “John the Bap- 
tist in Prison.” “John the Baptist’s Head on the 
Charger,” and “The Poet Jchmla Halevi,” after 
Heine’s well-known poem. Here he profited greatly 
by the advice of Hans Makart, who admired his tal- 
ent and took a great interest in his art. In Decem- 
ber Asknazi arrived in Rome, where 
Influence lie began bis painting “Moses, the 
of Hans Shepherd of Jethro, in the Desert,’ 
Makart. which, together with “John the Bap- 
tist’s Head,” he sent in June, 1885, 
to the St. Petersburg Academy, and for which he 
was granted the degree of Academician of Arts. 
Both pictures were exhibited at the exposition of 
the academy in 1880; the latter picture being pur- 
chased by the academy, and “Moses” by the well- 
known collector and art-patron S. M. Trctiakov, of 
Moscow. At the same exposition four other paint- 
ings by Asknazi were exhibited: “Playing Dice.” 
a picture of two Italian boys; “Snow and Frost.” 
representing a thinly clad and shivering Italian boy; 
“Head of an Italian Woman,” and “A Woman 
Knitting.” All four paintings show the influence 
of the old Italian masters on Asknazi’s work. 

In 188G Asknazi exhibited in St. Petersburg “The 
Old Shoemaker”; in 1887, “Bad News,” a picture of 
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Jewish lift?, and the “Portrait of L. P”; and in ! 
1SS8. •• Sabbath Eve/’ representing a Jewess praying j 
over the Sabbath tapers. This latter painting merits 
description here. The light of the candles, mingled j 
with the twilight, illuminates the table with its snow- • 
white cloth. The emblematic buds and flowers em- 
bossed on the Sabbath lamps are reflected on the 
shining surface of the stove. The attitude of the 
woman, clad in her holiday dress; the expression of 
her face, full of devotion and piety; and every de- 
tail of the painting — all suggest the 
Influence glory of the approaching day of rest. 

of Op- In this work the influence of Oppen- 
penheimer. heimer is distinctly noticeable. The 
picture was exhibited at the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago in Island is now (190*2) 
hi the St. Louis (Mo.) Museum of Art. 

In 1*90 Askuazi produced "The Bridegnx mi Ex- 
amined by the Rabbi/’ A young Talmudist is being 
examined by the rabbi in the presence of the future 
father-in-law and mother-in-law. lie is clad in a 
long coat, after the old Polish fashion; and two long • 
curls, hanging down from under his cap, encircle his 
paleface. He seems to be quite certain of success 
in this examination; yet it is evident that his heart 
is palpitating, and bash fulness is expressed on Iris 
face, be being aware that all his utterances and 
movements are closely watched by bis future rela- 
tives, although the joy in their faces is proof of their 
great satisfaction as the examination nears its end. 
Asknax.i exhibited with this painting "Old Age” 

54S1.1 --'Clio P «.mulc PriduU.” In l.SOl lie* l»ainto<l 

"Annum and Joehehcd. Parents of Moses.” In 1*02 
ljoo\liihited “ Asking a Favor/’ "The Morning Call.” 
and "In Hesitation/’ and in the following year “A 
Jewish Wedding.” The wedding occurs in a small 
Polish Russian town. The bridegroom, in a high 
hat, with a long overcoat, and the bride in a white 
dress, her bead covered with a thin veil, arc just 
coming out from under the canopy, accompanied by 
groomsmen, bridesmaids, and wedding-guests. The 
rabbi and the servant of the synagogue turn to the 
right, all the rest walking in the middle of the 
street. Preceding them are four Jewish musicians: 
an old cellist, another old man, evidently the leader 
of the hand, playing the cymbal — a 
His large kind of zither — and two young 

“Jewish men, one playing the fiddle, the other, 
Wedding.” a retired soldier, playing the flute. 

The “badehan,” or merrymaker, in 
front is directing the music; while the little sexton 
drives away the street-hoys from the route of the 
procession. Especially effective are the merry faces 
of the three women that are dancing in the throng. 
Other paintings of this same period are; u Youth 
ami Old Age ” and “ The Last in Church.” 

In 1897 Askuazi produced “The Cellist,” repre- 
senting a handsome old man with a violoncello be- 
tween his feet, sitting in the middle of a luxuriously 
furnished room, and playing from notes lying open 
on a magnificently carved stand. The strong light 
thrown on the figure, the richness of the furniture, 
the graceful face of the attentive old musician, all 
produce a striking efTect. In 1898 Askuazi exhib- 
ited: u Boy Preparing Ilis Lesson,” “Housewife 
Grinding Coffee,” and “Over the Last Crumbs”; 


and in 1*99. the portraits of the architect A. Ilara- 
mcrschmidt. of Miss 1\, and of I. ltabbinovicz, the 
translator of the Talmud into French. 

Asknazi’s latest and best work is “ Ecclesiastes ” or 
" Kolielet. which was exhibited at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900. It represents Kolielet hen David, 
king of Jerusalem, sitting on his throne, lost in the 
dismal thought. “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 
Kolielet ‘s face expresses complete resignation: he 
lias evidently no solution for the. difficult question, 
" What profit hath he that worketh in 
. “Kobe- that wherein lie laborclli?” Lonely 
let.” sits t lie king, long deserted by his 
children, to whom lie had said, “Re- 
joice. O young man. in thy youth, and let thy heart 
c heer thee.” etc. But two loyal servants from his 
body-guard and his secretary remain with him, 
hoimd to him by genuine affection. They are pay- 
ing the closest attention to every whisper coming 
from his mouth. The secretary is writing down on 
a tablet the utterances of the wise king; and the 
servants, lying on the floor near the throne and lean- 
ing on their elbows, are looking at the king,’ who 
relates to them episodes of his life. 

Askuazi is considered to he the most devout Jew 
among the Russo-Jewish painters. While at the 
Academy of St. Petersburg, he was the only student 
who was excused by the authorities from working 
on the Jewish Sabbath and on holidays. Most of 
his paintings deal with Jewish life and history; and 
on several occasions the authorities of the academy 
mu i lo liim f« *« -1 tlu-ir dissatisfaction -with his pro- 
nounccd emphasis or national .Vurtalffiii. 
lUftuociUAiutv : Buljra1i«»v. X*v*hi Khwlozhniki . J.: Sohfco, 
ljfhsili'Hi liussLil, h KhinlozhkikoV. s.v. ; Ytirstnih lz]fn- 
shchnilMi Ishusstv. lss<>, v. 41S4IP; A 7m. 1««. No. 1»>; 11*'- 
juirf ut tin • St. Pdt y.<hiny A vtuktntf of Fim ■ drfs for 
is:a «,»■»': Catahnwc of the St. PtU rslamj Aewlanif of Fine 
Arts f*.r issi-iti: David MsiirjricJ, Ashnazi in Si'fcr Ha- 
sfuuiah. Warsaw, KOI, pp. 

II. R. 

ASMA: Arab poetess, contemporary with Mo- 
hammed; daughter of Marwan; was married to an 
Arab of the tribe of the Rami Hat mall. After the 
murder of the Jewish poet Abu ‘Afak, who, in spite 
of his great age, had instigated the members of his 
irilK* against Mohammed. Asma composed some 
verses condemning the deed. Mohammed despatched 
‘Uinair. the only member of her triln? who liad em- 
braced Islam, to punish her; ami he assassinated her 
while asleep, surrounded hv her children. 

Some Moslem traditionists, in order to excuse the 
murder, make Asma a Jewess. It is, however, very 
doubtful that she was one, although Griff z (“Gesch. 
der Juden.” v. 144) accepts this assertion as a fact. 
Biwuooraphy: llm Hisham, />w it ATuhainmc<l* % ed. 
Wusu-nfeld. p. ; Hirsclifeld, in lievuc Ft u*hs Jvives , 

G. 10 * II. IIlR. 

ASMAKTA (tfrDDDK): A word meaning “ sup- 
port,” “reliance” (Ivet. 67a); hence it is used to 
designate a Bible text quoted in support of a rab- 
binical enactment (Hu!. 64&; sec Jastrow. “Diet.” 

8.V.). 

In civil law Asmakta (surety) is a contract w here- 
in one of tlie parties promises without consideration 
to suffer a certain loss, or obligates himself to pay 
an unconscionable penalty, upon the fulfilment or 
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non-fulfilment of a certain condition: w hich prom- 
ise or obligation is liot enforceable at law. “An 
asmakta Joes lint give till*-."' is t la- principle adopted 
for the Halakali (15. 15. H» s o). The reason is that the 
one who binds himself is presumed to have done 
so heruiK* he certainly expected that 
Legal ' the* condition. Upon the happening of 
Meaning. whi«-h tin- obligation was to be coin- 
{dele, would in*! happen: and. from 
tile nature of the obligation. the law pivsmncs that 
the serious deliberate intention to be bound by it is 
lacking. -Ah Asmakta may be made a perfectly 
valid eontraet if it is made clear that it was intended 
to be one; and the manner in which this may be 
done will be set forth hereafter. 

Maimonides is of the opinion that every com ract 
in which the condition is expressed by the use of t Ik* 
word “if” <CSh even though reduced to writing 
and attested, is an Asmakta (A ad ha-Hazaknh, Meki- 
rah, xi. 2, 3. fih The eontniet takes elTeet only from 
the time when the condition is fulfilled; and this 
shows that the obligation was not assumed with seri- 
ous intent, but that the promise was given only be- 
cause the promisor certainly hoped that the emit l act 
would be nullified by the non-performance of the 
condition (Shulhan *Aruk, lloshcn Mishpat, 2<>7, 2). 
For instance, if A says to B, “I will give you my 
house if [cn] on a certain day you accompany me 
to Jerusalem. n or -if you bring men certain tiling,” 
even though 15 fulfils his condition, tin* contract is 
void, because it is an Asmakta (Mekirali, l.c.). 

.A. sell* t<> II ;»n<l n-c«:ivi*s m<»n«*von account. 

mid they agree that /j'i> o... ,>« r . 

cliase, tiie earnest -in* »m-y shall be forfeited to A, and 
that if A does not deliver the goods, lie shall pay 
double the amount of the earnest-money to B. If 
B is in default, the earnest -money is forfeited to A, 
because he already has it in his posses- 
Asmakta sion; and if A is in default, he must 
Not return the earnest -money to the pur- 
Binding. chaser, but in*cd not give him double 
the amount, because it is an Asmakta 
(B. M. 4*6; Mekirali, xi. 4; Hoshen Mishpat, 207, 
11 ). 

According to Kashi the earnest-money gives the 
buyer the right to claim an equivalent portion of 
the goods sold (B. M. 4-56). 

If a debtor has paid a portion of the debt, and he 
and the creditor deposit the instrument of indebted- 
ness (“.shetar") in the hands of a third person with 
this condition: Tf'ilie debtor does not pay the bal- 
ance of the debt within a certain specified time, the 
creditor shall 1m* entitled to possession of the shetar 
and to the entire amount of the debt, without al- 
lowing any credit to the debtor for the amount al- 
ready paid mi account — in such ease, even though 
the debtor does not jmy within the time spend lied, 
the creditor is not entitled to possession of the in- 
strument of indebtedness. Nor is the debtor obliged 
to pay that portion of the debt which lie lias already 
paid ; because this is an Asmakta. since the debtor 
is presumed to have consented to the condition only 
because lie was certain that lie would be able to pay 
the money within the time specified (Misli. B. B. x. 
5, opinion of K. Judah : Mekirali. xi. 5; Hoshen Misli- 
pat, l.c. 12). The early Talmudists still considered 


this a debatable question, but Bab, following the 
opinion of K. Judah, derided as above (Ned. 276). 

As stated above, Maimonides considers that every 
condition introduced by the word “if” constitutes 
the contract an Asmakta; but later authorities dis- 
tinguish three classes of conditions (Gloss to Jshulhan 
Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat. l.c. 13): 

(1) If the fulfilment of the condition depends in 
part, but not entirely, upon him who assumes it, it 
is an Asmakta; as, for instance, if A agrees to pur- 
chase goods for 15 and binds himself that if lie does 
not buy them lie will pay 15 a certain sum. The 

fulfilment of thiseoiidition not depend- 
Three ing entirely upon A, he must be pre- 
conditions slimed to have known that it might be 
of In- impossible for him to buy the goods, 
validity, because tin- owner might refuse to sell 
them to him (B. M. 736; Tosafnt to B. 
M. 74'/, .<*. r. ** Haka.” and to Wi6, k.c. " Wei ” ; see also 
Tos. to Sanh. 246. r. “ Kol.”) 

(2) If tin- fulfilment of the condition depends en- 
tirely upon the person who assumes it, and it is not 
uneonseioiiable.it is not an Asmakta ; as, for instance, 
if A leases a piece of ground to B, to be farmed on 
shares so that a definite. share of the producf sball be 
turned over to A, and B promises that, if lie allows 
the field to lie fallow, he will pay to A the complete 
value of his lease, this is no Asmakta; because the 
working of the field lies entirely in his own power, 
and he has only bound himself to pay the actual 
damage to A resulting from the neglect to; till the 
field (Misli. 15. M. ix. 3). If, however, he has hound 

t*» i»n>- si f:ir cx<rrding the* valm* <>f 

the lease, it is inequitable and will not he enforced. 

(Hoshen Mishpat. 32 s . 2). 

(3) If the fulfilment of tli'e condition depends on 
chance, the eontraet is no Asmakta: this is the case 
in games of chance. But the contract is valid only 
so far as the amount at stake is concerned; any loss 
exceeding the amount actually staked can not lie 
claimed by the winner (based on Sanh. 246). 

Asmakta may be validated (1) by the use of the 
form “from now on” (~ nie'akshaw ”) ; (2) by the 
use of the form “on condition that ” 
Asmakta (“*al nieiiut”); (3) by actual posses- 
Validated. sion; (4) by judicial act; (•>) by the 
disgrace sulTered by one if the other 
refuses to perform the contract; (f») by a vow. etc. 

* 1) If the words * from now on ” (lmVakshaw) are 
used, there is no Asmakta. For instance, il A mort- 
gages his fn-ld to 15 upon condition that if the loan 
be not repaid within three years, the field shall be- 
long to B “ from now on ” — t\c. f from the date of the 
mortgage — then if the money is not repaid, the con- 
dition is fulfilled, ami. as it is retroactive, B is con- 
sidered the -owner of the held, not from the date of 
the fulfilling of the condition, but from the date of 
the mortgage (B. M. 056, 006; Mekindi, xi. 7; Ho- 
shen Mishpaf. 207. 9. 14). If A had not intended to 
enter upon the contract seriously, lie would not have 
expressed his intention by the use of the retroactive 
words u from now on.” 

(2) The form “on condition that” is the legal 
equivalent of the form “from now on.” According 
to the opinion of Kahhi Solomon ben Adret, the 
mere use of the form “oil condition that” does not 
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determine the question; ami lit* distinguishes the 
c . l<c j„ whieh it is used for the purpose of ennsum- 
iii-ttiiiiT the contract from the ease in which it is for 
t],r imposition Ufa /niotlti/Un- the breach of the con- j 
tract idloss to Hovheii Mishpat. l.r.). If A gives his 
hmise to H "on condition that ” lie marry a sister of 
\ the intention of A is that H shall receive the house 
enlv alter h<* has manied his sister; and therefore 
thr* phrase “on condition that” is equivalent to 
..|* n ,m now on,-' ami there is no Asmakta. If A and 
P, are ad joining landowners and A wishes to buy H‘s 
l iial for the purpose of preventing it from falling 
ini o the hands of a third person, but I> refuses to 
>t .\\ and, for the purpose of pacifying A. declares 
5har he will not sell his land without first oiTeringit 
tl , A. ""ii condition that *’ if lie breaks this promise 
he will pav A a certain sum of money, thiscondition 
i- mi relva penalty for breach of promise, and is not 
like the* form "from now on.” but is like the form 
" if.” and it is an Asmakta (" Bet Yosef” to Hoslien 
Mi>lipat, 2<»T. 14: responsa of Solomon ben Adret. 
Nos. hi ? and 114b). 

If \ he subject of the eonlraet is real estate, and 
jmiss. ssimi of it is taken at the time of the contract, 
in >uch case, even if the condition is in the form 
"if." j here is no Asmakta (Mekirah, xi. J, according 
to K< sef Mishneli, i nth*.). 

■ I,- If the contract is concluded with Kinyan (ccr- 
. .jiy of symbolic seizure) in tin* presence of a tri- 
1 " .i,;t 1 * of three judges learned in the law, and the doc- 
mm nt is deposited in court on condition that it is 
:*. be delivered to tin* debtor in case the creditor is 
i..-t able, within a certain specified time, to establish 
hiv rlaim. then there is no Asmakta, no matter how 
tiie condiiinii is expressed. Unless the creditor is 
pi event ed from appearing within the time fixed, by 
siekness or some other unavoidable, occurrence, the 
ilcbiMi* i< entitled to delivery of the document. (Ned. 

v : .Mekirah, \i. 13, 14: ijoshen Mishpat. l.r. 15). 

A ease iscited ill the Talmud in whieh two parties 
lnd a lawsuit, and A moved the court to grant n 
continuance of thirty days in order to enable him to 
bring his proofs. The court suspected that the de- 
mand for continuance was merely for delay, and 
granted it only oil condition that A should deposit 
in court all the documentary evidence which lie had. 
xx it li tin* understanding that if he did not appear 
within thirty days, the continuance xvas to be con- 
sidered null and void. The thirty days passed, and 
A did not appear. The question arose as to the 
legality of the condition made by the court, it being 
argued that. this was an Asmakta, inasmuch as the 
condition was only accepted by A because lie cer- 
tainly hoped to be able to appear in time. The 
Talmud answers this problem by saying’ that in this 
case, inasmuch as the proofs were deposited in 
court, the non-fulfilment of the condition was tanta- 
mount to a relinquishment of the claim, and then* 
was no Asignkta ; and it was established as a general 
proposition; of law that if the contract is concluded 
with Kiiiyau in the presence of a learned court of 
three judges, and the creditor is not prevented from 
fulfilling the condition by an unavoidable occur- 
rence, there is no Asmakta (Ned. 2?#/, b). 

(5) It. is customary to fix certain penalties for 
breach of contract of marriage. In such cases, even 


though the penalty is an exceptionally large one, it 
is not to be considered ail Asmakta; and it may be 
collected by law as damages for the shame sulTered 
by the innocent parly, for which no amount may l>c 
considered too high. And furthermore, in this ease, 
a< in the case of gambling contracts, the conditions 
are mutual and reeiprocul, and hence there is no As- 
maktu t Hoslien Mishpat, l.r. 10). 

(G> A conditional promise? strengthened hv a vow, 
an oath, ora handclasp is not an Asmakta {ih. It)); 
hence the rule of Asmakta does not apply where 
objects are conditionally dedicated to religious or 
charitable uses, these being considered as vows {ih. 
lb, gloss; Slnil hail ‘Aruk. Yore De ali, 25S. 10 ). 

If a contract is an Asmakta. a notice in the deed 
that "this shall not Ih? considered an Asmakta” is of 
no eil’ect (Hoslien Mishpat, l.r. IS): the substance 
of the contract determines its legal character, irre- 
spective of what the parties choose to call it. 

ni!ti.)o<at.\l*iiV: M<*SfS Mendelssohn. UiUmhjistlzi: th rJwIn), 
iv. :t, :> : /.. FrnnkH. Jhr <i Urirhtliclu- Jinn is wu ii AJ*>- 
stiisi li-TulutmliscIn in II * *’hh l*p. *1 sn /. : M. ltlncli. Iht 
I’# i tnuj mu lt M' lisvh-Tuuniulischtm Jia hh. pp.2!*<f *cq. 

4 . Sit/ I). W. A. 

ASMODEUS, or ASHMEDAI [ASHMA- 
DAI] • Name of the prince of 

demons. The meaning of the name and the identity 
of the two forms here given are still in dispute. 

Asmodeiis first appears in the Hook of Tobit. Ac- 
cording to Tobit iii. S, vi. 14. the evil spirit Asmo- 
deiis — "king of the demons,” in the 
In the Hebrew and Chaldaic versions, is a 
Book of later addition— fell in love with Sarah, 
Tobit. the daughter of Hague!, and for that 
reason prevented her from having a 
husband. After killing seven men successively on 
the nights of their marriage to her, he was rendered 
harmless when Tobias married her, following the 
instructions given him by the angel Haphael. As- 
nmdciis "lied ’into the utmost parts of Egypt and 
the angel [Haphael] bound him* (/A. iii. vi. 14 it 
st 7 . viii. 2-4). 

Akin to this representation in Tobit is tin* descrip- 
tion of Asmodeiis in the Testament of 
In .Solomon, a psendepigraphic* work, the 
Testament original portions of which date from 
of Solomon, the first century. Asmodeiis answered 
King Solomon's question concerning 
his name and functions as follows: 

»‘I a ,„ (*;)il(*il Asid'kIcus among mortals, and my business is to 
plot against the ii.-wly wiiltlctl, so that they may not know one 
number. Ami 1 sevor tln*in utterly hy many calamities; and I 
wn.Mf away the U-aiiiv of virgins and estrange their hearts. . . . 
I transport men into ills of madness and desire when they have 
wives'* if their own. so that they leave them and go off hy night 
ami day to oile rs that Moiig to other men ; with the result that 
they commit sin and fall into murderous deeds.*' -Test, of 
Solomon, transl. in “Jewish Quarterly Review,” xi. 20. 

Solomon obtained the further information that it 
wm the iirehansrel Raphael who could render Asmo- 
deus innocuous. and that the latter could he put to 
ti i « r iit hy smoke from a certain fish’s gall (compare 
Tobit viii 2). The king availed himself of this 
knowledge, and hy means of the smoke from the 
liver and gall he frustrated the “ unbearable malice 
of this demon. Asmodeiis then was compelled to 
help in the building of the Temple; and, fettered m 
chains, he worked clay with his leet, and drew 



water. Solomon would not give him his liberty 
“because that tierce demon Asniodciis knew even 
the future " (ih. p. ‘21). 

Thus, in the Testament of Solomon. Asmodeits is 
connect eel on the one hand with the Asinodeus of 
T«ihit, ami possesses on the other ninny points of 
contact with the Ashniedai of rabbinical literature, 
especially in his relation to Solomon and tin* build 
iiitr of the Temple. The Ilagiradah relates that Sol 
union, when creeling the Temple. <iid 
Haggadic not know how to get tin* blocks of 
Leg-end. marble into shape, since, according to 
the law (Kx. xx. 2d), they might not 
be worked by an iron tool. Tin* wise men advised 
him to obtain tin* “ sliamir v a worm whose 

mere t oueli eonld (’leave roeks. lint to obtain it was 
no slight task; for not even the demons, who knew 
so many secrets, knew where the sliamir was to be 
found. They surmised, however, that Ashniedai. 
king of the demons, was in possession of tin* secret, 
and tliev told Solomon the name of tin* mountain oil 
which Ashniedai dwelt and described his manner of 
life. On this mountain there was a well-head from 
which the arch -demon obtained his drinking-water. 
He closed it np daily with a large rock, and secured 
it in other ways before going to heaven, whither he 
went every day in order to take part in the discus- 
sions in tlie celestial house of study (“Metibta ). 
Thence he would presently descend again to the 
earth in order to he present — invisibly — at the de- 
bates in the earthly houses of learning. Then, after 
investigating the fastenings of the well, to ascertain 
if they had been tampered with, he drank of the 
water. 

Solomon sent his chief mail Benaiah hen Jclioia- 
dah to capture Ashniedai. For this purpose he pro- 
vided him with a chain, a ring on which the Tctra- 
graniinatoii was engraved, a bundle of wool, and a 
skin of wine. Benaiah drew olT the water from the 
well through a hole that he bored, and, stopping 
up the source with tin* wool, tilled the 
Benaiah. well with wine. When Ashniedai de- 
Captures sccnded from heaven, to his astoiiish- 
Ashmedai. incut lie found wine instead of water 
in the well, although everything 
seemed untouched. At lirst he would not drink of 
it, and cited the Bible verses against wine (Prow xx. 
1. and llosea iv. 11), in order to inspire himself with 
moral courage. At length Ashniedai succumbed to 
his consuming thirst, and drank until his senses 
were overpowered and he fell into a deep sleep. 
Benaiah then threw the chain about the demon's 
neck. Ashniedai on awaking tried to free himself, 
but Benaiah called to him: “The Name of thy Lord 
is upon thee.” 

Though Ashniedai now permitted himself to be 
led oil unresistingly, he acted most peculiarly on the 
way to Solomon, lie brushed agaiust 
Ashmedai’s a palm-tree and uprooted it; he 
Journey knocked against a house and over- 
to Solomon, turned it ; and when, at the request 
of a poor woman, he was turning aside 
from her hut, he broke a bone, and asked with grim 
humor: “Is it not written. ‘A soft tongue [the 
woman’s entreaty] breaketli the hone ’V ” (Prow xxw 
15). A blind man going astray lie set in the right 


path, and a similar kindness lie did for a drunkard, 
lie wept when a wedding company passed them, 
and laughed at one who asked his shoemaker to make 
him shoes to ln>t for seven years, and at a magician 
who was publicly showing hisskill. Having finally 
arrived at the end of the journey, Ashniedai. after 
several days of waiting, was led before Solomon, 
who told him that lie wanted nothing of him hut 
the sliamir. Ashniedai thereupon informed the king 
where it could be obtained. 

Solomon then questioned him about his strange 
conduct nn the journey. Ashniedai answered that 
\ lie judged persons and things according to their real 
• character and not according to their appearance in 
j the eyes of human beings. He cried when lie saw 
| the wedding company, because he knew the bride- 
! groom had not a month to live; and he laughed at 
him who wanted shoes to last seven years, bceaiiM* 
the man would not own them for seven days; ul*o 
at the magician who pretended to disclose secrets, 
because he did not know that under his very feet 
lay a buried treasure. 

Ashniedai remained with Solomon until the Tem- 
ple was completed. One day the king told him that 
he did no*, understand wherein the greatness of the 
demons lav. if their king could be kept in bonds by 
a mortal. Ashniedai replied that if Solomon would 
remove his chains and lend him the magic ring, he 
(Ashniedai) would prove his own greatness. Solo- 
mon agreed. Tin* demon then stood before him with 
one wing touching heaven, and tin* other reaching 
to the earth. Snatching up Solomon, who had 
parted with his protecting ring, he Hung him four 
hundred parasntigs away from Jerusalem, and then 
palmed himself <*lf as the king. 

After long wanderings Solomon relumed to re- 
elaim his throne. At lirst the. people thought him 
mad; hut then the wise men decided it would he 
: well to regard Ashniedai more closely . It appeared 
on inquiry that not even Benaiah. tin* first in the 
service of tin* king, had ever been admitted to his 
presence, and that Ashniedai in his marital relations 
had not observed the Jewish precepts. Moreover, 
the declaration of the king's women that lie always 
wore slippers, strengthened suspicion; for demons 
proverbially had cocks’ feet. Solomon, provided 
with another niagie ring, at length suddenly ap- 
peared before Ashniedai, who thereupon took flight 
I Git. 0*: parallel passages. Midr. Teh. on Ps. lx.wiii. 
45; Yalk. ii. 1*2; compare Num. IL xi. 3: Targ. on 
Keel. i. 12, and the extract from a manuscript Mid- 
rash in “Z. 1). M. G.” xxi. 220, 221). 

Although the number of incidents concerning 
Ashniedai related by this Haggadah is fairly large. 

the fact must not he disregarded that 
Elements many details grouped about him are 
of the of later origin ami do not pertain to 
Ashmedai- Ashniedai at all. Ashniedai, as the 
Solomon false Solomon, is a Babylonian elabo- 
Legend. ration of the Palestinian Ilaggadah 
concerning Solomon’s punishment for 
his sins, which punishment consisted in the assump- 
tion of the throne by an angel; Solomon meanwhile 
having to wander about as a beggar (Yer. Sanli. ii. 
6; Pesik., ed. Buber, 109//; Tanked. Buber, iii. 55; 
Eccl. It. ii. 2; Simon b. Yoliai of tlie middle of the 
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„.,,,nd century is as tl,e authority). Simi- 

i r | v \<l,imsl:ii‘s service ill the email ilclloil of lilt 
-iviiipW is probably an echo of the .•h.taratc h-ge.nl 
i„ li e I.Mam. nl of Solomon. jM-.-or.liug to which 
ilc iip'iis were th.-ehi.-f laborers at the budding 
, ,|„. Temple. This eyele of legends ill tile 1 es.ta- 
mein of Sol-moll is the sourc e also ..f the myth 

, nil,., il.c wonderful riu.it whose insc ription lames 
,l,e ,1. mom. as well as of llie iiieident that ley virtue 
of the rill- the delimits were forc ed to assist ill el ect - 

u.e T-mplc-. (Test. Solomon v. : compare vi. : 
-flnow this rill- at the. lust of the demon and say 
In tin- name of tied. Kin - Solomon c alls thee 

iii t li«-r. > . , , • 

Furthermore, it is improbable that the sliamu 
lee. nd Mas originally alt element of the Ashmedal 
if t ml. Tin* T« siamc-nt “f S* >1« »ni» *n (ix.) narrates 
],,V;t forced by S»l«.mo!i W lic*w st.Mics for | 

Ul ,. Trmpk was a flair 1 <»f the iron instruments; ami. , 
as c.n.xU-arr rightly observes C J«*w. Quart. K;*v.“ 
x j 1S.‘ ih,. f, arof iron on tin* part of evil spirits is j 
a i. atnr.* rommoii to la.th old ami recent folk-lore, j 
In ti„- Talmud this bar is given a Jewish setting by j 
emm-dimr it with the legal precept against the use ; 
( ,f i i . tx t....k and by causing the demons to render . 
Pi,,. i,j.„-ks of stone tit for use in the Temple strne- j 
ram w i-hout the use of iron. ) 

A ( *inpari>on of the Ashmedai legend with the j 
Tv-i.nn. ut of Solomon reveals also that many other i 
jM.i.i*" i it rh<* representation of demons by the former | 
arc g« U. ral characteristics of demons. Thus Ash- j 
.ini's wiinrs correspond to the wings of Ornias in , 
1 1 , , . T. nt tx.). Ornias likewise daily visited ! 

l’ ;V , a; and just as Ashmedai learned the fate of 
hun. in I wings in heaven, so. according to the Test a - 
1 1 ; . • * . * ,,-\iii. ). did all the demons. Consequently, 
o-ni.iv e..uld laugh at the king who was nil tlu* point 
,if . -..nd, •inning a youth to death who was- destined 
t , (ii,- at the* end of three days (c*.\i. ). just as Aslmie- 
,1a j l.tiiglied at tile mail who ordered shoes .to last 
s. vm wars, when lie bad not seven clays to live. 

II, nee it follows that the passage in the Talmud 
pi m v ides little information concerning the more par* 
t if ulir eharaeterist ics of Ashmedai. Ibat lieo\ci- 
turned a house* and uprooted a tree indicates noth- 
ing ; f«<r with any deuion. however insignilicant. such 
t liin gs are trifles. Ashmedai is not represented a* 
doing these things from a mere desire to destroy, 
hut apparently through carelessness. The* common 
opinion that in the Talmud. Ashmedai is depleted as 
partic ularly lustful and sensual, lias no su flieient 
bask The Talmud simply states that Ashmedai. 
while playing the part of Solomon, did not obser\e 
the .IrwhJi precepts pertaining to the* separation of 
women imp, and that he attacked Hath-shcba. Sol- 
omon's mother. These fac ts, in reality, were to 
pru\ e only that Ashmedai was not Solomon. 

The question now arise s whether Asmodeus and 
Admiedai may he considerc*d as closely allied with 
eac h othe r, and identical with the Persian arch- 
demon. .Esiima or JEshma-d.Tva, as was tirst sug- 
gested by Ben fey. and developed by Windisclimann 
and K<»hut. 

In rc-gard to JEshma. very frequently mentioned 
in the Zend-Avesta and the Palilavi texts, Darmes- 
teter sa vs: 


“originally a men* -••piilioi ,.f Hie storm ll<*n<l. .KOiam was 
afterward ei»nvertc*'l into an al»sir.ieti'*n, the deiuou of rage and 
angei'. and iMi-aim* an <-xpn*>.si"n for till wjek- 
Asmodeus, «-«hn-s>. a mere name nf Ahriman L'lntro- 
Ashmedai, •Ineiion in Vendidad.** iv.g.']. This dc*.sniption 
and of .K>hma. as he apjH-ais in tin* Zend-Avesta, 
jEshma. tallies with the doiniunnl eoiieeption in l’ah- 
la\ i writ i ntrs. Thus in I >;i t»isl alt. i.. Pink, 
xxxvii. Pit : ‘Tin- imiM-m-m- a>siilant. Wrath c.KshnU. when 
he does unt siieeee.1 in e:m>ing strife am*>mr the lighl<‘ollS, 
Ilings diso*rd and >trif»* amid tin* wieked: and when he does 
Il**t slieeeeil us lo tl>e>U'ifi* even "f t Il« * Wieked, lie makes tile 
demons and tin* Mends light togeihrr.* “ 

In “Shnyast ha-Shaya*t *’ (xviii.) .Eshm fade- 
m * rihi-d. quite unlike* Ahriman. as the “<*hi«*t age nt of 
the e vil spirit [Ahiiman] in his mac hinations against 
mankind, rushing into his master s presence* in hell 
to complain of the dilliculties lie encounters. 

A c onside ration of lh<* linguistic arguments docs 
not support the hyp' ‘thesis <>1 an identification of 
Ashmedai with .Eslnna d.eva. as “dai in Ash- 
medai hardlv correspond* with the Persian dieva. 
in view of tin* Syriac* form **dawy:i (cleinon) with 
the consonant ** w* nor is there any instance <>t the 
linking of **. Eslnna ** and “ d.eva** in Persian texts. 
The Asmodeus of tin* Apocrypha, and .Eslnna. how- 
: ever, sec *m to be related. In the.* Testament of Snlo- 
| limn Asmodeus appears as seducing limn to unchaste. 

| deeds, murder, and enmity, and thus reveals many 
points in common with gEshmu. I he Luiidehish 
j , x xviii. l.VISj furnishes tin* most striking n*sc-m- 
I i danc e : “Thc-iv. whe rever .Eshm lays a foundation, 

S man v cre*atuivs perish.*’ 

Ashmedai of tin* Solomonic legend, on the other 
i hand, is not at all a harmful ami destructive spirit, 
j Like the devil in medieval Christian folk-lore, lie 
1 is a “king of demons" ( Pcs. I lb''), degraded and 
no longer the dreade d arch-liend, but the object of 
popular humor and irony. 1 lie name 
Ashmedai “ Asliitti'dai ” wits probably tnki'n- as 
and si-nifvitt- "(lie cursed.” (emu- 

Shamdon. ,.t,re 'Xold.-kc, in K.,tinj?'s “ Xu »• 
lUisclte lnscliriftcit. )>J>. el. >!-)■ 3 ,IS C 
as - la in " (tl„- cttrscdi. is U.e Arabic ..tunc of Satan. 
Thus the name Shamix.x tpoD. « 111 1 alt ' s ' 

tinian Midrashim. 

It is reflated <»f Shamdon that at. the planting of 
llie lirst vine l.y X.tth he "ith the work, hut 

said to N'oalt : ” I want to join you lit your l!l,wr • UK ‘ 
share with von; lmt have heed that you take not of 
...v portion" h st I do you harm" (CS.-n. «• ,3 ; 

i„"the le-et.d in Midraslt Altktr. and cited m ) .dV- >• 


ill tile le-etm in j. „ 

,il Satan ti-..res as the el.u-1 personality . Ihf sec- 
ond thin- told of this Shamdon is that lit (i, o^ ,ll '<'U 
\,r ( . he had an encounter with a new-born t laid 
wherein he was worst, d (I.« v, K. v. 1. aeeord... S to 
tin* n**iiliii' r of the k Aruk, I- 

In later sources. Shamdon is held to be the father 
„f Ashmedai. whose mother they say was Naamah. 

sist. r of Tubal Cain (Nahmamdes on 
Ashmedai Gen. Iv. 33: from this comes the same 
in Later statement in Ihd.i\ a h. Ashe , . 

Sources, ami H-ttati in their con^ an , 
ml hr.). Tins legend of A.slimumi s 
birtli tallies with the assertion of Asmodeus in the 
Testament of Solomon: “I was born of angel s seed 
- Jitter Of man” (xxi.). In the Zo tar. Ash- 

nietlai is represented as the teacher of Solo, non., to 
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whom lie gave a hook of magic and medicine (Zohar 
Lev. UK/. 48// ; ib. Nmn. \UW>, cd. Wiinai. Ill a 
more* recent Midrash Ashniedai is identified with 
Shamdon (Midr. Shir ha Shirim. cd. Gri'inhut, ‘2!*/#; 
a store similar to the one here given « f Solomon's 
ring and the lish is found in~Emck ha-Mclck,” 1 4*/- 
I on, and in the Juda-o-Gerinaii “ Maaschiieh ’ ; the 
story is reprinted in .lellinek. ** 15. II." ii. **»)- A 
recent sou ree gives the following legend cited hy tin* 
Tosa lists in Men. 8o' from an aiioiiviimu^ Midrasli. 
which has probably, been lost: 

“ A>lmn‘<liii !»r*»ujjli! forth fnua tin* earib :i i\v«.-|mwI«i 1 limn, 
wlin mnniitl ;m<l |»r« •• lu«****i lmth iD-nuul ;m*l f.v*»-hr:nle»l iliil- 
iln-n. Wln*n tin* iium itie«i a ijiianvl nn^* :tiu«*iiif the ••liiMreii 
eonceniimr tlieir inheritamv. IJh* f ;v*»-b»-a«li**l «!»*inainlimra 
double | ion ion." (This lep*snl isiri\»-n at I»*iiJ. r Ui in JcUin»*k. 

“ it. nr iv. ir»i, 152.) 

Later cabalists hold the theory that Ashniedai was 
king of the demons for only a limited lime, and that 
on his death — demons are mortal (Hag. l*w) — he was 
succeeded by Bildad, who in turn left bis domin- 
ion to Hind (see Jos. Sossnitz, “Ha-Maor," p. S4). 
Benjamin of Tndela (ed. Margolin. f»8. f»5) mentions 
a Certain local legend about Baalbek. whose temple 
was erected by Asbmedai. on Solomon’s bidding, 
for tbe king's favorite, the daughter of Pharaoh. 

Concerning the many points of resemblance of the 
Asbmcdai-Solomon legend with Persian and elassie 
legends, see Sham in, Solomon in Li:«jknd and 
Foi.k-Loki*:, and .Esiima. 

Btnt.inniurtiY : R<*nfi*y. Mnimtsinnorii. j». 2»il: Eisennunger, 
Knl'lcrl.t' s J ml' iith iun, i. aVs ^’iO. sg{; (ifiT.r»-r. Jtihrhuii- 
i\i rt ths Ih Us, i. 4Il <t s' if. : (iifinlirntm. in Z. Ik M. a. xxi. 

gg4« aiT-lfcil; Mein. .V< it* lit it ruth mr S+ni it isclu n 
Stu 4 iail;uu'l 1M‘*1. pi». g,M *t .*«/.: Haiubmiri-r. II. II. T. ii. 
74-7»i; llnh'vy. in it' nn S*ui'ti>j '" . viii. 4-8 ; 0. .Io«"*l, In r 
Al'( njl'tnhc ini'l 'lit ShUnm.i *1* s JmU nthuuis zu Jicins'l- 
1" li. issi.p.s:!; Alex. K«*h»t. /** /•* r*fi* Jintisch* . 1 if 

vinl 1 h'ini"U"1"'ii ' . pj». so (lii*n* tiie iileniitii'aiiiiii <»f 
Samuel with Aslinieilsii is i|eriv«*»l fmin Elijah Rahur's Tishhi , 
s.v., mnl is ijuite emnieoiiM: id«*m. in <ieigi*r*s./J///. Z* it. x. 
h ‘J: iilern. in ’Anich t'*tnn>Ut nut, s.v.: * Kreli 

Millhi. p|>. g42-!i r >b : Stave. /•;/ "*1n*s tics JKnsisinus <nif tins 
Jwh iithiim. p. Windix-lnnaim. j£»r*«ts1 risvhr St ml it it, 

pp. HBi-147; Welier, Jlhlisrh,' Th* nhijif. pp. ITU. 2-*)7 1 nmt 
ronreniimr .Kslnnn. the indexes i<» v<»iinne> v., xviii., xxiii., 
xxiv. of S< t cv" I Hunks ni the K'tsf, containing the Zeinl- 
A vest a and the Pnhlavi texts. 

K. L. 0. 

ASMONEAN. See Periodicals. 
ASNAPPER: A person who transplanted t lie 
mixed multitude of tribes from Babylon to Samaria 
after the fall of the hitter city (Ezra iv. 10). It has 
been conjectured that this word is a misreading for 
Assurbiinipal. though the reference in Ezra iv. ‘2 
is to Esarliaddou. The reading Ashacnphath in 
I Esdras v. 09 suggests that a 2 (“bet”) lias fallen 
out. If this conjecture is correct the word *‘As- 
napper” contains the only reference to the Assyrian 
king Assurbiinipal in the Bible. In the Bevised 
Version the form “ Osnnppar” is preferred. 

J. JR. J. 

In Rabbinical Literature : The Talmud iden- 
tifies Asnapper with .S nnaeherib. who is said to 
have had eight names, like his opponent liczekiah 
(Sank. 94//), 

J. PR- L. G. 

ASOLO : Town in the province of Treviso. Italy. 
A Jewish congregation existed there in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, perhaps even at the end of 
the fifteenth. In 1547 there were in As/»lo 87 Jews, 


who lived in six houses close together in tin* center 
of the town. In the house of one Marco Kocn a 
room, furnished with some scrolls of the Law. was 
devoted to religious meetings. Of the 87 Jews in 
ijuestion. 14 bad attained tlieir religious majority 
(see Bak-Mi/w aii); mnl as there were also several 
(obanim (see (’oiniN), the divine services of this 
small congregation were 'as well arranged as they 
could be. The Asolo Jews possessed a cemetery, 
of which only two tombstones remain now preserved 
in the public gallery. Tln n* were at least four 
Jewish pawnbrokers: An-elmo. .Marco. Jacob, and 
Moise. 

On Nov. 22. 1547. while Francesco Xani was 
mayor of Asolo, and Uenier of Treviso was governor 
of tin* surrounding district. 80 men. armed with 
cudgels, axes, clubs, and knives, and led by one An- 
tonio Pa risotto, attacked the Jews in broad daylight, 
killed 10 of them, wounded S others, and. having 
taken rich booty, tied in great haste. Five Jewish 
families were left entirely destitute. Some of the 
robbers were brought to justice, and were either 
] nit to death or exiled. Of the Jews who survived 
this attack some remained in Asolo, while others 
emigrated to safer places. 

The C’ANTAtiiM family, which gave to Italian 
Judaism many prominent rabbis and physicians, bad 
its origin in Asolo. 

]h!U.i<iiU;.\l‘UY : Marrn Osinn*. yamtzhnir thUn stnujr min- 

I'it'i ml ir: cniitm tjli tU'i'i 'I'Asnln f ('# ihii Itiniji'iii' i 

'!• ll'i F'tmi'ili'f f\nt n-t‘""t"rini ori'j'U'ita i /</ un uccisn 

A.<"htit", Casale-Moiiferruto, ls75. 

D. F. S. 

ASPALATHUS: A word found only in the 
Apocrypha (Eeelus. [Siraeb] xxiv. 15). From the 
context it appears to lu* the name of a fragrant 
wood. It is impossible, however, to identify the 
plant, 

j. jr. G. B. L. 

ASPHAR: A pool in the wilderness of Tekoah, 
where Jonathan and Simon Maccabeus pitched tlieir 
tents when they tied before the army of Baeehides. 
(I Mace. ix. 88; compare Josephus, "Ant.” xiii. 1, 
§2). The identification of the place is uncertain, 
though the evidence points in favor of associating 
the pool with the modern Bir-Selhut (Smith. “His- 
torical Geography of 'Palestine,” s.r . ; see, however, 
Buhl, 44 Geographic des Alton Paliistina,” p. 15*). 
j. jr. G. B. L. 

ASRIEL : Eponym of tbe family of Asriclitcs, 
found in the genealogy of Maimsseh (Xnm. xxvi. 
81; Joshua, xvii. 2). In I Clirmi. vii. 14 the A. V. 
reads “Ashriel.” 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

ASS. — Biblical Data: Tbe Bible knows both 
the wild and the domestic Ass. (1) The. wild Ass 
(" pere ” or " ‘arod generally roamed about in herds, 
and is associated with the wilderness (Job xxiv. 5). 
The character of the wild Ass gave occasion for ap- 
plying the term figuratively (** wild ass”) to one who 
in unbridled opposition had his hands ever turned 
against his fellows (Gen. xvi. 12, K. V.). 

(2) The domesticated Ass (“hanior,” “aton” 
ffem.], *“ayir” [young Ass]) was put to various 
uses; (a) for riding (Num. xxii. 21 ; II Kings iv. 24; 

[ Judges x. 4, xii. 14), in which the young Ass and 
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Asmodeus 

Ass 


were mainlv .•mi.lny.il : (1)) for carrying l.ur- 
il,.,,- xxit- xlii. f»r plowing (Isa. 

xx 04. D,. u t. \ xii. 10). in which the young Assam! 



} M . wiiv nt ilized. Tin* IVuteronmnic code for- 
l.i<]s i Jm- harnessing of tin* A>s with tin* ox (Dent, 
x xii. Oh; the explanation usually ottered being that 
as tlii-ir strength ami weight ar<* so unequal, tin* 
lianii — inir of tin* two ’would entail annoyance ami 
su'l’frinii on both. It may he. however. that hack 
of tin- riinnus prohibition lies some obsolete super- 
stition. the injunction restingon an omen that was 
ini 1.. Hirer intelligible to the compiler of the emir. 

.1. .11;. G. B. L. 

In Rabbinical Literature : “The ox for 

plowing. tin* ass for carrying burdens.” is the reason 
given in the Talmud for the creation of these ani- 
mals (‘Ah. Zarah 5/>; Tamm debe Eliyahu R. ii.). 
As regards species, a distinction is drawn between 
the wild and the domesticated Ass, the former. 

arud.“ being reckoned among the wild Insists of 
the field (Kil. viii. 0); hem e tin* Biblical precept is 
.applied to it (Kil. i. C) forbidding it to he crossed 
with tin* domestic variety. The most valuable spe- 
cies is declared to be the Libyan, distinguished for 
it< size and strength (Bek. 5/;); but which, on ac- 
count of its fiery character, must Ik* driven with a 
powerful bit (Slmh. 51A). However, Immanuel 
Low asserts that this description applies not to the 
Libyan Ass. lint to the Lyeaonian variety, which is 
mentioned in old souitrs (Mislnmh Shah. v. 1), and 
which, according to the testimony of Greek and 
Latin writers, was frequently partially tamed for 
crossing with the mare (Krauss. u Lclinworter,” ii. 
o017). The meat of the Ass is said to have the 
same specific gravity as human flesh (*Ar. 1%): and 
the blood of a foal is held to be a remedy for jaun- 
dice (Shah. 1 10/;). The bite of an Ass was accounted 
nmre dangerous than that of a dog. for it might 
break a hone (Pcs. 4%), a case being cited when* an 
Ass completely crushed with its bite the arm of a 


child (B. K. *L/). Tin* Ass is not particular in its 
food, eating such things as brush and thistles, and 
when hungry it has been known to eat fish (B. K. 

1 *Jb ) ; nevertheless, baled provender fora young Ass 
should he opened out. a labor permissible on tin* 
Sabbath (Shah. 155a'). The slfe-ass produces no 
young before her third year (Bek. \%). A strap 
made either from ass-hide or calf-hide was employed 
in judicial scourging*. a fact which was thus wittily 
applied by an itinerant preacher in expounding the 
well-known words of Isaiah (i. o) : "The ass know- 
eth his mailer’s crib, but Israel doth not know; 
therefore, let him that doth not know he eliasiised 
l*y the hide of him that doth know " (Mak. 2J'/). 

No other animal is perhaps so frequently men- 
tioned in popular proverbs as tln*A>s. ** Whereour 
forefathers were angels, we are hut 
In men; when- tin y ware men. we are 
Proverbial mil v asses’* (Shah, 112// and often elsc- 
TJse. where), a saying whirl) shows that 
even ill those days the Ass was con- 
sidered an example of stupidity (B. B. 74'/). Its 
stupidity arid insensibility are expressed in the prov- 
erb. "The a<s freezes even in July” (Shah. 5A0. 
To lie called “ail ass** was therefore ail insult: "If 
one hath called thee ass. go and get a halter for 
tliy<elf ” tl>. K. JnB). A variation of this is found 
in tin* Palestinian saying. "If a man say unto thee, 

* thou hast jibes’ ears, pay no heed to him: blit if 
two sav it to thee, go and get tln*c a saddle right 
away ” idem U. xlv. 7). Other proverbs are, "The 

; pace of tin* «!« depends tij'oii its barley [its food] 

• (Shah. 51/o; ami “Many young asses die and tln*ir 
skins serve as trappings for their mother' (Lev. R. 
xx. 10; (leu. R. Iwii. s>. Concerning the color of 
asses, the following is found: “Thou sayest thou 
haM seen a black a^s ? Tin *n thou hast seen neither 
a black one nor a white one, for there arc no black 
asses” (“Alphabet** of Ben Sira, letter 8). 

The Ass employed- by Abraham when he traveled 
to the sacrifice of Isaac was declared to be the same 
animal which later bore Moses* wife and licrsousiuto 



rypt (Ex iv. 20); and it is declared that the same 
Hina! is also to serve the Messiah, wlm is to come 

■nu.r- up«>a as *« r l 7 -' 1 ' #»• Tlu ‘ 

ss is Slid to have been the oue upon which Balaam 
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rode, and which was created at the rinse nf the sixth 
day of Creation at dusk (Pirke 15. El. xxxi. ). Tin- 
old sources, as Ahot v. (i. speak only of the creation 
of the “mouth of the ass*' ((Jinzherg. **I)ir Hag- 
gada hei den Kirehenvatern.” j»j». 41». 50: see Ba- 
laam). 

When the Ass of Phinehas h. Jair. or. some say. 
of JIanina b. Dostt. was once stolen, she refused -to 
cat the fodder laid before lier because tin- tithe upon 
it had not been paid to the priest, whereupon the 
thieves set her free and she returned to her master 
(Yer. Deni. i. 2b/. below; compare also Huh ?/*: 
Alt. R. N. viii. for variations of the legend). The 
Ass of Rabbi Jose would not enter his stall until a 
pair of shoes which were lying upon his back, and 
which did not belong to his master, had been re- 
moved (Ta'an. 24//). 

Ass-drivers were held in small repute: the current 
opinion being that the majority of them were rascals 
(Kid. iv. 14, $2//; but see Xiddah 14//). Ail “ass- 
driver’s question” is equivalent to a “stupid ques- 
tion" (Yer. Sanli. vi. 23//). 

Iblu.iouR.uuiY : Lewysohn. T>ir *U.< Tnhnwls. |*p. 22, 

24. 140-14*1; Rubin, Tfhillut lut-Ktuiliin. j»|>. 47-. 

L. G. 

ASS-WORSHIP: The accusation that Jews 
worshiped the ass was for four centuries persistently 
made by certain Greek and Latin writers. 

(1) Mnaseas of Patras (second century 1 J.C.) is 
quoted by Josephus (“ Contra Ap," ii. 0) as <-laiining 
t lint the Jews worshiped the head of a golden ass 
(,\ovni,v . . . rnr minium,; moa>/,i). The word mtr\'* un\ 

instead of the usual on**. suggested by 

Various its similarity t.» the min'* <.»/>»»/; (tin* sear- 
Authors of abs). worshiped in Egypt, betrays the 
the Egyptian standpoint of tlx- author, it 
Calumny, being also used to denote the sign upon 
the tongue of the Egyptian god Apis. 

(2) A similar charge is math* by Damoeritus (Sui- 
das, «. r. Sa/wKinroc). whose period is undetermined, 
but who certainly preceded Josephus. In his book 
“About the Jews*’ Damoeritus asserts that the Jews 
reverenced the head of a golden ass Cvpntyr om* 
M'0(i/.t/r TTfttitjFHiTuvi •), to which every seven years they 
saeriliccd a foreigner, whom they seized for that 
purpose, and cut his flesh into small pieces. Suidas 
(,v . 'InihiQ mu ’Ior/W/r) places the interval between 
these ritual-murders at three years instead of 
seven. 

(3) The next writer is Plutarch (4*5- 1*20), who. in 
his " Qmestiones Conviviales.** iv. 5, states that the 
Jews abstained from eating the flesh of the bare be-, 
cause it resembled the ass. which is an animal wor- 
shiped by them. 

(4) Julius Florus, who lived under Antoninus 
Pius, speaks of the conquest of Jerusalem by P 0111 - 
pey, and mentions a secret place discovered in the 
Temple on that occasion, which contained, he says* 
an ass under a golden vine ("snli atirea vitecillum ”). 
But the word “eillinn,*’ the most important word in 
the passage, is only a guess at a very much disfig- 
ured text, which, in its received form, gives no sense 
at nil. This author's testimony, therefore, hardly 
deserves consideration. 

(5) Quite different from these accounts is that in 
Diodorus. - Ecloga?,“ £ 34, l»y Posidonius of Apannea 


(died about 51 it.c. ». that when Antioch us Epiphanes 
conquered Jerusalem in the year 10$ n.c. and en- 
tered the Temple, he found in the Holy of Holies the 
image of a man sitting upon an ass {mnit/uErov bnn) 

and holding a bi»nk in his baud: the king understood 
the statue to represent 3b»^-s. In addition to the 
association of this story u it h an historical personage, 
Antioehus Epiphanes. and to the mention of a statue, 
this account is further distinguished by the element, 
that not the head alone but the whole animal is re- 
ferred to, just as in Plutarch. A pion combined these 
accounts in stating that the Jews had in their Tem- 
ple an ass’s head set up. which was discovered when 
Antioehus Epiphanes penetrated into the sacred pre- 
cincts (Josephus. “ Contra Ap." ii. T; all tlx* passages 
referred to are given by Th. Reiuach, “FontesRe- 
ruin Judaicaruin.** i.. Palis. 1*05). Rcinaeh (p. 131) 
| remarks that it is dear from Josephus that Apollo- 
nius Molou, too, was acquainted with the calumny. 



“ The- M< n-king Cru*-iflx. M 

(Fmit 0*rrtj.vt, '* Arte CLri^tiana.**) 

As was the case with many another calumny 
against the Jews. Christianity, the daughter-relig- 
ion of Judaism, was likewise charged 
Same with Ass- Worship (see Miuuciiis Felix, 
Accusation “Octavius." ix.. xxviii.). As Ter- 
Against tullian (“Apologia,” xvi.) remarks 
Early tersely and truthfully, the same aecu- 
Christians. sat ion was made against Christians 
because theirs was the nearest to the 
Jewish religion (** ut Judaiea- religionis propinqtios w ). 
Writing against the heathens, Tcrtullian further 
says, “Certain people out of your midst have 
dreamed that an ass’s head is our God ” (see also 
“Ad Xationes,” i. 11). He quotes Tacitus, who, ns 
is well known, contributed most to spread false 
reports concerning Judaism. Tacitus’ story runs 
C Ilistoria*." v. 3) that the Jews suffered from thirst 
in the wilderness, and that they followed a herd of 


i 
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, vil ,l Wliicli lf'l tlH-in TO a Sj.ring of water: in 
r ,.co' r iiilioii of this iM ii.tit they ma«U- the th.mesTK; 

-Tils nearest eoinreiier— the olijeet of their Wor- 
ship. A similar Iieeount is found in Plutarch (/.r. 

. . „• j These accounts are essentially different 
from the preceding ones, for they endeavor to 
suj.j'l v some cause for such a remarkahle form of 

I.^ plius knows im thing of any such alleged rea 
,1,. II,- takes r Contra' ApT ii. 7) the whole story 
as a stupid ealuinny, all the more des- 
picable as it seeks to detract from the 
Minetity of the celebrated Temple. 
With clever irony lie remarks that it 
ill befits Apion the Egyptian to bring 
forward sm li an aeensation. for noth* 
in-rtar, hr more absurd than the Egyptian animnl- 
Avnis'iiip. The falsity of this shameful charge is es- 
tablished by faets: for Antioelius Epiphancs (Theus), 
iViiij.. v the (treat. Lieinius Crassus. and lastly 
Tim-, who all entered the Temple, found nothing 
the,.- of that kind, but found, instead, the purest 
fit, in— of divine adoration. Taeitus, as quoted by 
Ti imliian. expressly states that Poinpey found no 
iiitii - 1 * »*r Mol in the Temple. Although this dis- 
pit.nf Mi la- quite sutlieient as defense, it gives no 
elm: emu miing the origin of sueli a report. Ter- 
t’.diiaii indicates that lie considers the calumny as 
siuipl v tie* ulTspring of malevolence, for it was in 
jikf a’lanuer. he relates in his “Apologia." xvi., that 
a ra-t al in his town (in "Ad Nationes,*’ i- M. he is 
dt -.1 ii>< *1 as a Jew b who had to take care of tlu* wild 
animal- intended for the arena, would carry around 
an ima-f with the inscription “Onokoites. the God 
1 1 f tin- ( iiii-tiaiis.” The image had ass s ears, a hoof 
on one foot, and it carried a book and 
a toga. The meaning of the word 
“Onokoites* is not clear. Hut it is 
very evident, that the image must have 
been intended for the amusement of 
the crowds, and that tile intended mockery of Chris- 
tiana v must have been understood as referring to 
one ..f the best-known dogmas of Christianity. The 
word o.o formed after the analogy of ^uptmurt , c 
—though not strictly according to philological rules 
— caiiM'd Tertullian to observe " risiitms ct nonieii ” 
(the wry name of it made us laugh). It prob- 
ably hints at something like or cou?uln'tn tisini {d 
/'/we/vr/Z'/.v, and is thus a malicious insult 
upon the Christian God, claimed to be a compound 
being. In it lk God and man (11. Kellner. “Ausge- 
walilte Si h lift en des Septimius Tertiilliainis," i. 02, 
b s ?K This anecdote, however, call not be taken 
as indicating that the Jews transferred the reproach 
under which they had suffered from themselves to 
the Christians: for it is simply tlu* silly wit of a 
coarse hireling that had deserted the Jewish faith 
to become champion lighter with wild beasts, as 
Tertullian; himself states. 

The Rabbis explain “tartak ” (II Kings xvii. 31) as 
the image of an ass (Winer, “ H. IT” ii. 005); but Tar- 
tak is not described as a god of the Samaritans, and 
the Samaritans therefore are not accused by the Jews 
<>f worshiping the ass. as is wrongly stated by Rocsch 
(“Tlieol. Stmlien mid Kritikou,” 1SS2, ]>. 520). That 
the Christians were accused by the Jews of this cult 


Mockery 
of Chris- 
tianity. 


is also without foundation, for neither Justin (“ Dia- 
logus cum Try phone,” pp. HI, IT, 10K, and 1 1 T> 
nor Origenes (“Contra Cclsum/’ vi. 
Real 27) mentions anything of the kind. 
Foundation t>u the other hand, it is quite true 
in a that the Christians accused somcGnos- 

Gnostic tie sect of their own of Ass-Worship, 
Sect. and. it appears, with full justification. 

The supreme spirit is called Onoel 
(f» : "f, ass-T^X, God) by the Gnostics. According to 
theGnosi ie work IVia-n Maptac (Ej)iphanius. “ILcres.” 
xxvi. 12?. Zacliariah saw in a vision a man in the 


Tempie at Jerusalem who had the form of an ass. 
Some CSiioMies ascribed to the demon Sabaot an ass* 
shape, others that of a pig (ih. xxvi. 10). Here may 
also Ik* mentioned that according to a baraita in 
Yoma l!»/ % a Saddueean high priest is said to have 
died in the Temple, and the imprint of a calf's foot 
to have Iw-en found between his shoulders. 


Now all these varying accounts are remarkably 
ill list ra let 1 by a graffito found in Rome in 1*50, rep- 
resenting a mail bearing the head of an ass, and 
mailed to a cross, before whom another man kneels 
in the attitude of adoration (F. S. Kraus, “Das 
Spottcru/.itix.” Freiburg, i. Hr. 1K72). 
Origin in Another graffito, found likewise on the 
the Palatine in Rome, depicts the same 
Egyptian man, and designates him as “tidelis” 
Typhon- (faithful); so that this is not intended 
Worship, for a caricature, as usually claimed, 
but for an earnestly intended symbol 
of faith (Wunseli. “ Sethianisehe YcrlluchungMafcln 
ails Rom," p. 112. Leipsic. l^j. From the circum- 
stance that at the right of the ass’s head (see p. 222) 
there Mauds a Y,WUnseii deduces that it is a symbol 
of the Typhon -Seth worship, for on the numerous 
curse tablet* in Rome the same symbol always stands 
at i he right of the ass's head of 1 yplion-i>etli. It is 
the religious svmbol of the Gnostic sect of the Seth- 
inai (from i^eth. son of Adam; but also from ^eth, 
the surname of the Egyptian god Typhon); and 
thev in their turn derived the ass’s head — as shown 
in the above-cited quotation from Epiphauius— from 
the representation of the “Jewish god Sabaot li. 
Wunscli i> therefore inclined to consider the cult of 
the ass as liaving.foun.dat ion in fact and not merely 


in calumny. 

It is of course quite correct to say that the ass-cult 
is connected with the Egyptian god Typhon (/Elian, 
“ V. 11.” x. 2S). Plutarch relates (“ De Iside et Osi- 
ridc," cli. xxx.) that in Egypt the ass 


with 
Typhon- 
Worship. 


Jews was considered of “demoniac’ nature 
Can Not Bo (httfiwtKov, on account of its resem- 
Connected hlauce to Typhon (compare ib. xxxi.; 

M. Wclhnann, “ /Egypt isclies,” m 
“ Hermes, 1*96, xxxi. 242). But this 
would not explain the story of its 
adoption by Jews. Plutarch brings 
the Jews into direct connection with Typhon by nia- 
kin« r him beget “ Hierosolvmus * (Jerusalem) and 
"Jin la* us,” after having tied upon an ass suhsc- 
iiieiitlv to the war with Jupiter (“De Iside et Osi- 
ride.” c*h. xxxi. ; Hcinaeh, Is. p. 13T). Roescli, refer- 
riii<r 10 the Talmudic account, that in Die Second 
Temple the so-called foundation-stone OTTIt? p&t) 
look the place of the Ark of the wilderness, thinks that 
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this stone is meant by Posidonius and others l»y 
tlu ir '‘ass’ statue.” The upper millstone being also 
metaphorically called “the ass.” the enemies of the 
Jews took advantage of this circumstance to accuse 
them of worshiping a veritable ass. He claims also 
that a four cornered stone is the determinative for 
Typhou in the hieroglyphs. But this explanation is 
too far fetched to be acceptable; besides, it llltist liot 
be forgotten that Mnascas. the oldest authority for 
the legend, does not call the a*»s om»«;. but »b.»r. All- 
ot her suggestion. that of Miehaelis. that the enemies 
of the Jews may have seen a el.erub in the Temple 
with an ass's head, is negatived at oiiec by the fact 
that the elierubim were certainly never so repre- 
sented. None of these attempted explanations is 
based on faets. Nor are Philo's statement (i. 371) 
that the Jews* golden calf represented Typhou (see 
Winer, " B. R.,” x.r. “Kalb”). and the connection of 
the ass-cult with that of .Set h -Tv plum asserted bv 
Movers (“Die Phbnizier,” i. 2ltT. 3<>5). and by W. 
Pleyte (“La Religion des Pre Israelites.” Leyden. 
1805, p. 143). 

For explanation of the supposed Ass- Worship, the 
Dionysos cult must he taken into consideration. 

Dionysos, or Bacchus, was. under the 
Origin of name of Sahazios. worshiped by the 
Accusation Phrygians; aecording to some. Dionys- 
in Alleged os himself was Sabazios. according to 
Bacchus- others Sabazios was his son. Dionys- 
Worship. os was identified with the Semitic di- 
vinity Adonis, which easily suggests 
the name of the God of the Hebrews. It. is said that 
Dionysos encountered Aphrodite and Adonis in 
Lebanon; he loved their daughter Brroe (Xonnus. 
“ Dionysiaca.” xlvi.). Dionysos is identified with 
pretty nearly all Oriental deities, as. for example, 
with Moloch, Baal, Melkart. and Hadad. F. Lenor- 
mant says, therefore, in the ~I>ictionnnirc dcs Anti- 
quit es,” #.r. “Bacchus’*: “The disposition was so 
marked to identify the son of Scinch; (Bacchus) with 
the various deities of the Orientals that it was even 
pushed to the extreme of asserting that the Jews 
likewise worshiped Dionysos (Plutarch, * Svmpo- 
siaea,’ iv. 0), an assertion based upon nothing fur- 
ther than the similarity of sound between the name 
Jehovah. Sabaoth, and that of Sabazios (Valerius 
Maximus, i. 3, £ 2; other passages at Lenormant). 
likewise upon the existence of the golden vine in 
the Jerusalem Temple (Josephus, ‘Ant.’ xv. 11, 
§ 3).” The similarity of the names Sahaoth and Sa- 
bazios. and the existence of the golden vine in the 
Temple, were then snllicient to suggest to the hea- 
thens, who knew very little about Jewish worship, 
that the Jews. like many other nations, cherished 
some kind of a Dionysos- worship. It is known that 
the excessive hilarities at the so-called “Feast of the 
Water- Drawing ” at the Festival of Tabernacles gave 
cause to the accusation that the Jews celebrated Bac- 
chanalia (see Z. Frankel, u Jndcn mid Judmthuin nach 
RbrnischerAnscliaunng, ”in u Monatsschrift.”lS60,ix. 

Btielder. in “ Rev. Et. Juives.” xxxvii. 
181). Now, the ass was sacred to Bacchus and an 
unfailing member of his train; the god is often rep- 
resented as riding upon one. Note the alleged statue 
in Jerusalem of Moses riding upon an ass. mentioned 
above. Silenus, Bacchus* constant companion, also 


rides upon an ass. C’reiizer (“Svmlmlik.” i. 4v0) 
remarks that Silenus i* the ass. The ass was con- 
sidered a phallic animal, and when once the Jews 
were accused of the cult of Dionysos, it was not 
going very much further i«» accuse them of sexual 
excesses, as Tacitus does, holding them capable of 
every shamefulness. ( )ne charge iimdvestheoiher. 
and calumniators of the Jews would not be likely to 
hesitate at an additional falsehood or two. 

The fables additionally connected with the ass- 
cult. such as the fattening of a Greek every sev.-n 
years for an offering t»> the n^-gnd; the attempt of 
Zahid of Dora to rob the Jews of this god; Tacitus’ 
story of the finding of the water-springs by the wild 
asses: all of them follow from the idea that tin* 
Jews worshiped Dionysos. Everything additional 
is the offspring simply of the hatred that the world 
of antiquity Imre to the Jews. For this hatred there 
is no explanation. 

[Tacitus* story of the finding of the water-springs 
rests on a genuine Idumean narrative found in Gen. 
xx.wi. 24, according to which “ ‘Anah ( = the ass., 
son of Zibcon the Jlorite. found the hot springs 
(D*£\) in the wilderness while feeding the asses of 
his father.” The whole story, accordingly, points 
to Idunnea, where the first ass cult legend as told by 
Josephus (‘‘Contra Ap.~ ii. l‘>) originated according 
to Mnascas. Apollo, the god of the Idumean city of 
Dora, represented by Zubidns the Idumean, carrying 
the golden head of an ass at the battle of Dora, is 
Baal Allah, who probably became afterward th«* 
Gnostic god Anael. It was tin* identification of tie* 
Jews with the Ilyksos by Manetho that occasioned 
the Jews to be accused of Ass-Worship — that D. 
Seth-Typhon worship. See J. (». Midler. “Des 
Flavius Josephus Schrift Gegeii Apion,” p. 
Schiirer, and “Gescli.” i. 3, iii. 1U4 . — k.] 

Biiu. 1 oi;uai‘ 1 I y : Boefmrt. Ifh mznirtai. sire ilc^ Aiiininlihu* 
Script urtr Stu-nr. 17'.*3. t. I!»!*:.Ialdon>ki.Pn///e*ou EtpjptU n, 
Fninkfoit-oiMlie-oiler. I7AH; K<*kh«*l. Dnctrina Xinnnh>nnn 
Vttrnnn. viii. 17a. Vienna. 17'.**: MiHmtdis. Das Mfsaische 
Jircht . 1770-177*1. iv. 1st; Movers. Die phuiiizier: IMyvP*. 
1.c.\ ( 1 'rai/. in Mnnatsschrift. xxi. list; Italian. //f.’t/bV 
i'hreth nne, gd «•»!.. 4S1 ; Marc- .\ urcle, *14: Kwald. lit sell, 
tics Vull.cs Israel. I.M »•*!.. \M.S4; Harnark, Gcsrh. thr Ah- 
christlichni Litcratur. 1.1*17: Sehiirer. Ocseh. iii. 1*4, 41*1. 
C«»mpan* als«» Smiili. Dirt baiarii Christian Anti'juilit's. art. 
Asinarii ; and flu* description <»f an Ass F<*stival in lilt* Mid- 
dle Ag*s, in Protest.. Ii. fj.. &1 ed.. s.v. Est'lsft'st. 

K. S. Kit. 

ASSABAN (JSCSSH. MORDECAI: Rabid and 
author; lmrn at Morocco in 1700 and died at Aleppo 
about 1 T<i 0. He was chief rabid »»f Leghorn, and 
emigrate*! to Jerusalem about 1720. where he dwelt 
for thirty years. He was the author of a “ W'iddui ” 
(confession of sins), entitled “Zobeah To»lah.” As- 
saban was renowne*! as a cabal is t. 

BlIlMOURAl'llY: Aziilai. Shrill ha-lialuUni (Vienna* l*H), II- 

1 9a. 

o. M. Fh. 

ASSAULT AND BATTERY : An English law 
term for injury to the person — a crime recognized 
from the earliest stages of human law. Disputes 
about property, about contracts, or about the rights 
of man in the family or in society, arose later in the 
course of social evolution; but from the earliest times 
personal injuries gave rise to disputes which had to 
be settled by some tribunal or arbiter. 

In ancient law, redress f<»r injuries to the body 
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takes the form of compensation to the person 
wronged, not of punishment in the name of th„ 
state T ami this principle is found throughout the 
Tallinn lie jurisprudence. Many nations of autiq- 
uitv ami the Hermann* trihes as late as the eailiir 
Middle Aires allowed even the guilt of the slayer to 
be atoned" by the payment of " wergild ’’—that is, 
man-money— to the heirs of the slain; but here the 
Mosair law calls a halt with its stern command. 
"Ye shall take no ransom for tin* life ot a mansla\ cr 

(Nmn. xx.w. 111. lb V. ). 

-pi H . passages, of Scripture from which the law of 
\s> a ult and Balterv is derived an* Ex. xxi. is. 19 
ami 22-2M Lev. xxiv. 19. 2<> ; Dent. xix. 21 (indi- 
m tlv». and xxv. 11. 12. According to tin* literal 

The Law the law of retaliation: eve for eye. 
ofRetalia- tooth for' tooth, us the redress, for 
tion. mutilation or, technically speaking, 
inavhem ; bruise for bruise, stripe for 
stripe, etc., as the redress for the intlietion of pain; 
and cutting olf the offender's hand as the punish* 
incut for disgracing another by violent means. It 
serins that the Sadducrrs. when in power, conform- 
ably to their love for the letter of tin* law in all mat- 
ters. followed these passages literally. At least the 
Megillat Ta'anit (eh. iv.) ascribes this practise to 
tin* ’* 1 >oi*t hus men," with whom the Sadducees are 
oftm ideitiitied: and the varied elVorts of many 
sages to give g» tod Script uralgTounds lor their own 
theory ill. I\.s:V/) indicate that there were some who 
dimmed from the Pharisaic interpretation. The 
liability for bodily violence is stated in the Mishnah 
(15. K. viii. 1 ) as follows: 

He that injures his neighbor is liable to him on 
five grounds: (1) damage; (‘2) pain: (3) stoppage of 
work; (-1) cost of cure: and (•*>) shame. 

Five In dealing with this proposition the 
Grounds of Gemara ( 15. K . < t y. ) first discusses 

Liability, why the literal rule of eye for eye 
must yield to the more humane law 
of compensation in money. Referring to the pas- 
sage in Lev. xxiv. 17 ct .v/y., where the smiting of a 
’man is treated along with the smiting of an animal, 
it is argued that, as payment is made for the latter, 
so payment should be made for the former, except 
in the special case in which the man is killed, inas- 
much as the Lawgiver says (Nmn. xxxv. 151). “ 1 «* 
shall take no ransom for the life of a manslayer ” ; 
which shows that for the murderer there is no ransom 
or satisfaction, but. that there is a ransom for him 
that lakes anything less than life, as. f« »r instance, 
the principal limbs, which, when removed, never 
grow again. Again, if a blind man put out the eyes 
of a man possessing sight, what can be done to the 
offender in the way of retaliation? Nevertheless.! he 
Law says, “Ye shall have one manner of law ’ (Lev. 
xxiv. 22); hence redress must be adjudged in money 
against all alike. Further, stress is laid on the term 
u taliat ” (for, in place of) which is applied to ani- 
mals, as, “he shall surely pay ox for ox ” (Ex. xxi. 
3G)« and again in the phrase “eye for [in place of] 
eye” {ih. 24); still' greater stress is laid. on the verb 
“natan” (to give), which is used in Ex. xxi. 22. 
where nothing but a money reward can he meant, 
ami is again used in the rule in Lev. xxiv. 20, which 
II. — 15 


literally translated reads, “as In* giveth a blemish 
upon man. s<* shall it he given upon him.” f I he in- 
terpretation of “eye for eye" being thus established 
to the satisfaction of the rabbis, there is no reason 
for them to doubt that “bruise for bruise ** means 
money 'for the pain suffered, and does not mean the 
intlietion of like. pain. However, the position is 
strengthened by the passage in Dent. xxii. 2*. 29. 
where lie who forcibly seizes a damsel not betrothed 
and lies with her. is mulcted in the sum of fifty shek- 
els, because (tahat ashcr) “be hath humbled her." 

The separate elements of liability arc: 

Damage Proper (Nk/.kk): The Mishnah says 
the damage i< appraised by ascertaining how much 

tl,c- j ..-r-i. -it ittiisr.-.! lir. VI- Ix-i-n w.trtli u.t:i stluvo 

ill the market before the inilirtion of the injury aikl 
how much lie is worth after it : the difference repre- 
sents the damage. Rut if the result 
Damage, of the injury has been to render its 
How victim deaf, lie is considered worth 

Appraised, nothing whatever, and the damage 
is accordingly equal to the whole of 
his former value. 

Pain, “as when lie has singed him with a spit or 
spike, even on his finger-nail, where no mark is left.” 
Here the question arises, should the judges ask them- 
selves (*/) how much money would “such a man ” — 
that is. one ns. strong or as delicate as the injured 
man— be willing to take to submit to the pain, or 
rather («'/) how 'much would lie be willing to pay 
to forego the pain? The former measure, though 
named in the MMuiah, is in the Gemara deemed in- 
admissible; for many people would not take nil the 
inonev in the world and willingly submit to the 
pain: the latter measure is held to be more reasona- 
ble. Where the pain is incident to a mutilation, the 
judges should sav: "Suppose the wounded man to 
have been sentenced to have his hand cut off. how 
much would lie Ih* willing to pay to have it taken 
off under the influence of a drug [an anesthetic], 
rather than have it rudely backed off; and this 
amount would serve to represent the damage ” (B. 
K. SV). 

Stoppage of Work: The Mishnah allows to the 
injured man his wages only as a “watcher of cucum- 
bers” — that is, such wages as he can earn in his dis- 
abled condition— “because be lias already been paid 
the value of his eye or the value of his hand ”; for 
the action might be brought at once when the injury 
was done, and the judges would estimate the loss of 
time beforehand. This estimate should be paid in 
full, though the injured man should recover sooner 
than was expected (B. K. 

An example is put, where violence may bring 
about stoppage of work alone, without mutilation or 
pain or need for cure: it is in the case of unlawful 
imprisonment HM- 

Cost of Cure: As the Scripture says, he shall 
cause him to lie thoroughly healed ” (Ex. xxi. 19). 
the inference is that the guilty party shall pay for 
the services of a physician. lie ma\ not offer hi9 
own services, no matter what his skill may be; nor 
can he avoid the outlay of money by finding a phy- 
sician that will do the healing work free of charge. 
Should ulcers arise in consequence of a wound, the 
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cnM nf healing such uli « rs also falls nil t In* assailant ; 
hut if niters artoe frmn other causes toriuMumi, 
because the wounded man disregards the nrdeis of 
liis physician — the cost <d healing these is not to l»e 
assesseti. Tin* wound may disappear ami break out 
a train and again: the cost* of cure will Mill rest on 
the assailant’; but if it be once fully healed (literally, 
“to its full need"), the liability eoinrs to an end 
' { ]$ viii. 1). The oreasioii for cost of eniv may 
exist without tiny of the other elements of damage; 

/ fur instance, where out; has forcibly thrown chemicals 
upon another, giving t«» his skin the whiteness of 
leprosy, it is Ids duty to pay the cost of having the 
vkin restored to a healthy «*«•!« *1 0» K. ><*V/). 

Shame or Humiliation: Here it is impossible 

savs, “it all depends on who is put to sbaine dlld 
wim it is that puts him to shame.*' Hut for certain 
acts of violence that involve very little pain and 
no permanent disablement, but mainly disgrace, the 
saLres lixed a scale of compensation, namely: for a 
stroke with llu* list, one sola or shekel (nominally bO 
cents i ; for a slap with the open hand, two hundred 
zuzin (1 znz = r> cents); for a bac k handed slap, 
or for pulling a man's car or hair, «>r 
Scale of tearing «»1T his cloak or a womans 
Compensa- headgear, or spitting at a person if the 
tion. spilt lc* reaches his llesh. four hundred 
zuzin (860 nominal) (l>. K. viii. 6). A 
kick with the* knee costs three sc -las; with the* foot 
five sclas; a stroke with an ass’ saddle thirteen 
(P>. K. 27//. Kashi According to Maimonidcs 

( Yad ha-Huzakab, H<*bel u-Mazzik. iii. S-10). each 
slap. kick, or stroke* counts separately. Htit he also 
says (following K. K. that these sums are not 
meant for tlu* full-we ight e.r Tyriau coins, but for 
the* “country currency/' worth only one-eighth of 
the Tyrian. 

These liquidated damages cover only pain and 
shame*: if sic kness ensue, stoppage and cure have to 
be paid for separately. 

Alt bough K. McYr’s opinion (H. I>. £6*0. that all 
Israelites are to be* treated as freemen and as froe- 
woine ii. as “the descendants of Abra- 
Israelites bam, Isaac*, and Jacob. ' and are there- 
to Be fore entitled to the same compensation 
Treated as for disgrace, has not been accepted 
Freemen generally, ye*t \vhe*re* the sum has been 
and Free- lixed by the* sages. as shown above, 
women. no reduction is made on account e»f 
the: poverty eir low degree or even of 
the lack of self-respect of the* party insulted. 

Thereto tl sixth ele*me*nt (whic h arises, however, but 
rarely); namely, the* “ price* e »f children ” (Ex.xxi.22): 
“If men strive together and hurt a woman with child, 
so that her fruit de part, and yet no mischie f follow, 

. . . lie shall pay as the jiielge*s determine.*’ Some- 
thing is to l>e paid over and above damage, pain, 
etc., which is hard to determine; fora woman de- 
livered of her child is. generally speaking, not made 
the worse thereby: though in the special case she 
may lu* much debilitated. Her loss of health and 
strength would fall under the head of damage proper 
(“ liezek v ). 

Another view is. however, expressed in the* Misli- 
nah to the elTcct that the “deme wcladot.” the* price 


,,f the child or children that were destroyed by the 
miscarriage, should l>e paid To the husband of the 
woman by the man causing the damage. The 
standard authorities are almost silent on the subject 
(H. K. v. 4; Gemara, 49u). 

A human being is always “ forewarned" ; that is. 
he* is, like a “ forewarned ox.'* liable for full damage, 
whe the r awake or asle e p, whether willing or un will- 
in*:. Hut if a man in his sleep or unwillingly (as 
bv falling from a roof; hurt another person, be* is 
nut liable f« »r the “disgrace" that 
Human might result, say, if such person s 
Beings Are doilies should be torn from him; and 
“Fore- if A hurt B by pure accident— for in- 

warned.” stance, if be be thrown upon him fr«*ni 
il renri Tty a nmlilvn vf w !?vl — **v 

is liable only for damage*, but not for pain, healing, 
or stoppage (H. K. viii. 1; Ge-niam 80//). 

Deaf-mutes, insane pe rsons, and infants are “ pe- 
iri'atan raali ” (bael to me e t); be who hurts tlie*m is 
liable for full compensation; but if they commit an 
assault, they are not liable at all (//>. viii. 4). How- 
ever, no compensation fen* shame is made to tin* in- 
sane (///. 80//). When uti injury ‘to done to an infant 
girl, the compensation for “dajnage” and loss of 
tinn* is payable to her fat lie** (///.• 87 *i it fay.). 

A married woman or a slave is also “bad to meet, 
as full compensation must be paid for any injury 
done to either of them. 'According to the better 
opinion, the assailant e»f a slave; must pay even for 
the disgrace put up«m him. The compensation for 
injury T< > a married woman. for paiiu an<l shame*, is 
paid toiler: fur loss of workanel healing, to her hus- 
banel ; for damage? proper. according te> one opinion, 
to her. according to another, te> her hnsbanel. For 
an injury t«» a slave the wlmle coin- 
persons pe lisitt ie ill ge>e*s te> the master. When 

“Bad an injury is done to an infant hoy still 
to Meet.” at the father’s board, the compensa- 
tion 'should be investeel in land, of 
which the father will rece-ive the rents and protits 
till the boy attains full age (thirteen). When a 
father injures bis infant daughter, he pays pain, 
cure, and shame to her at once, but neither damage 
nor loss of time. A married woman is excused from 
payment only because she has no property under 
her own control; a slave, because he can not own 
property: hence, when the woman, by the death of 
her husband or by divorce, comes to her own. or 
when the slave is manumitted, she or lie may be 
sued for the injury done while under disability (ib. 
viii. 4). 

When a man does an injury to bis own wife, he 
is bound to pay her for her damage, pain, and slmme 
at once, in such a manner as to give her the free dis- 
position of the money. He needs not pay for loss 
of work; and for her healing he is bound as her hus- 
band. The wife, if she injure her husband, is liable 
fur full compensation (Maimonidcs, “Yad," Hubei 
u-Mazzik, iv. 16-18). For the manner of its collec- 
tion see Ketubah. 

A master is not responsible for assaults commit ted 
by liis bondman or bondwoman, nor for injuries done 
by them to the property of another. A master in- 
juring a Hebrew servant is liable for all the elements 
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of damage i-mt pt th;it of stoppage of work. Unit 
beiiiL r a i*~> T«» him only (B. K- viii. d). 

ft iw* is a full justification for an assault 
thar D n»*i «-*.nnnued after the necessity lias ceased. 

lint if two men strike each other at the 
Self- siiiu 1 time, each is liable to the other. 

Defense a and the excess in damages must he 

Justifies- paid (Shulhan *Aruk. Hoshcn Misli- 
tion. pat. 421, 13). 

Where one enters upon the grounds 
of aii‘*:i.t r *a ; ih«mt his jiermission, the owner of the 
ground may order him olf. and may even remove 
him hy fire**: hut if lie strike him or harm him 
n;h« rwj*** than in forcing him away, he is liable like 
aitv «'ih«T :i>'Ciii:iiit (B. I>. 4Su). 

Slim: Id tie* injured party die before In* recovers 
h*r the a<smlt. the right of action is cast 
u,M.n hi'le lr'*; and in like manlier if the assailant 
dir Ih - atNfaetion is made or before it. is ad* 
judged, tie* action for the wrong done may be 
brought against the heirs, and it may he satisfied 
out of th»* «-^?ate (h seeiided to sueh heirs. 

T<» !ia^ rule there is one very rare exception; 
namely, wi*. re one puts a disgrace upon a sleeping 
p« r<«. n »v*v. hv exposing his nakedness), and the 
sieepir dns without limliiig it out, the action for 
the •ii'gne**- does n< »t pass to his heirs (I). IC. ME/). 

The rnaxini of the common law, that a felony 
nit rgrs ih*- civil remedy, was also known to the Hah* 
his. WL- !i a man strikes liis father or mother so as 
to 1« a v«- a mark ( "hahhiirah '*), or when lie wounds 
any ••!.»- oj; the Sabbath, lie can not he sued for com - 
]** us.::*-n : f*>r hi* is deserving of dentil. While it 
w;i< v.-fy unlikely that the offender would he put to 
death — for i«*ng before the days of tin* Mislinah cap- 
ital pmdd.mrnt under the Mosaic law had ceased 
— till T!i> ixtiisc of the lesser offense by the greater 
ht Id g.-M. Hut where tin? act is punishable hy 
*tripe^ oidy. mu*1i as wounding a person on the Day 
of Atonement, the civil remedy is available (B. Iy. 
viii. ."n. 

Th«- p*i\mt nts f.ir damage and for pain are in tlie 
uatun-of ]4*nahies. and can he adjudged only upon 
pr« * J by wii nesses. But in t lie absence of witnesses 
the a^-uL-int ran, upon his* own confession, he or- 
dered t<* pay for hiss of work and cost of cure — 
which i h-ii.i nis are in the nature of a debt — and for 
tin- disgrace >uITered. on the ground that by his own 
eojjf, \ tt . pip,li<hes the liumiliatiiin of liis vie* 
tim ( M:i;i:iouide<, **Yad,” llohel u-Mazzik, v. 0, 7). 

< hi!y :t of “ordained M judges could try an 

action f«-r injury to the person, according to the 
rulis laid down above, and give judgment for a 
definite -•mil ; and as judges could not lie lawfully 
ordnhn-d. i .xn pt in the Holy Land, judgments for 
damage and pain could not. he col- 
Procedure lected, even in Babylonia (B. K. 84*/). 
ln But, as a matter of necessity, a system 

Assault was worked out which soon spread 

Cases. over all countries in which the Jews 
enjoyed any sort of autonomy. AY lien 
parties corn plained of injuries, the judges, after liear- 
ing their allegation..; an<»the testimony of witnesses, 
indicated the Mini that in their opinion the assailant 
should pay. and, upon liis refusal, would threaten 


| him with excoiiinnmicatioii (•* nidduy ”) ; and this 
course would generally have the desired eil'ect. But 
loss *»f lime and com of cure, being elements sound- 
ing ill money, and not in the nature of penalties, 
can only 1m* determined by judges having ordination 
(.Mai moil ides. “ Yad,” Sjanli. v. 10, 17). 

Although the remedy for assaults was altogether 
pecuniary, yet to strike a fellow Israelite was al- 
ways deemed a sinful and forbidden action. As 
tin* Law Mrirtly forbids the giving to a convicted 
criminal a single blow beyond the lawful number 
(Dent. x\ v. :*i. the sages concluded that a blow 
given to any one. except hy authority of law. was 
forbidden by Scripture; and they held that, though 
the assailant had paid all damages, he should ask 
forgiveness from tin* in jured party, and that it was 
the duty of the injured, when earnestly entreated, 
not vindictively to withhold his forgiveness (B. K. 
viii. 7). 

When damages which usually follow a striking 
arise without actual contact with the body of the in- 
jured person — for instance, if one frighten his neigh- 
bor. or yell into his ears in such a way as to deafen 
him or otherwise make him ill — the wrong-doer is 
"free from lonuMii judgment,” but liable to the -pun- 
ishment of heaven (I>. K. 9L0* 

The passages in Scripture on which the law of As- 
sault and Battery is grounded speak of a man and 
his brother, or a man and his neighbor; 
These hence they can not he and were not 
Laws Not applied to affairs in which either party 
for was a Gentile. Whatever redress was 
Gentiles, given in sueh eases hy Jewish courts 
was only a matter of equity, or, as 
the Habhis say. by reference to Prow iii. 17, “for the 
sake of the ways of peace.” 

Biulmh.i:ai*hv: Nearly all of the Talmudic law collected In 
this article is to U* found in the cijrhlh chapter of Baba 
Kainiua. th»* Octiiurn on which runs from ]». Kih to IKla. The 
subject is treated by Maimnnides in Yiul lut-Huzuliuh, Hubei 
tt-Xhmilu in the Ttn\ and in tin* Shulhan' k Ari(h % Jjlotfheh 
Mish/rtit. under the title Hub* / /id-J/dhcro, eh. 420-424. 

.1. sn. L. N. D. 

ASSEMBLY, THE GREAT. See Synod, the 
Gkkat. 

ASSER, CAREL: Dutch jurist; son of Moses 
Salomon Asset*; horn at Amsterdam, Holland, Feb. 
15. 1780; died Aug. 3, 1830. He studied law and 
philology at tin* Athcmcum at Amsterdam. After 
obtaining a doctor's degree, July 3. 1709, Asser 
devoted himself to the practise of law in Amster- 
dam; In* and his friend Jonas Daniel Meyer being 
the first Jews to become lawyers after the establish- 
ment of the Batavian republic. 

The defense of a certain Mascel of Dordrecht, ac- 
cused of blasphemy for having manifested doubts 
concerning the divinity of Jesus and 
Early the Trinity, brilliantly conducted by 
Success. Asser and Meyer, drew upon the young 
men the attention of M. C. F. van 
Maanen, chief attorney and, later, minister of justice. 

In spite of his absorbing professional duties, relig- 
ious matters did not fail to receive Asser’s consider- 
ation. When he was only. sixteen, he and his father 
shared in the fonndingof the Felix Libutate, a soci- 
ety which had for its aim the emancipation of the 
Dutch Jews; and lie was among the signers of a 
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petit imi to tin* Stales General {March 26, 1766). play- 
ing fnr their emancipation. This step was vigor- 
ously opposed by Daniel Cohen d'Azevedo, rahhi of 
the Portuguese, as well as by Jacob MoscS l>. Saul 
1 .bwenstamm, rahhi of tin* Ashkenazim, who were 
afraid lhat political emaneipation would result in 
the disintegration of Judaism. As a result, the Na- 
tional Assembly passed a law conferring on ihem 
citizens' rights. In the struggle that 
Active now* began between the Orthodox 
in Jewish party, led by the rabbis, and the more 
Com- progressive generation of the cninnui- 
munity. nity. As<er took a prominent part : and 
w hen the ditTereiiees led finally to the 
formation of a new congregation. Adat Jcsunm. lie 
became a leading member. 

In 1 Sl)T Asset* was one* of three delegates sent by 
the new* congregation to the Sanhedrin in Paris. 
On his return home he was commissioned by Napo- 
leon to write a report, of the condition and wishes of 
the Jews in Amsterdam, having regard to the possi- 
bility of the reunion of the two congregations. On 
the recommendations contained in this report, a con- 
tml consistory for this Jews in Holland was author- 
ized hv royal decree Dee. IT, ISOS. In the Same 
year Asser w as appointed director of the second di- 
vision of the Ministry of Public Wor- 
In Public ship, and in the following year, after 
Office. the abrogation of lhat office, lie became 
chief of the bureau in the Hoard of 
Accounts. In 1*11 Asser was made justice of the 
peace in the first district of Amsterdam, and soon 
became an authority in matters relating to the office, 
lie translated from the French J. J. BarbcdetteCher- 
mclaiY work. “Traite ties Attributions dcs Juges do 
Paix ” ('J vols., 1812). which exerted great influence 
in Holland. 

In the mean time he had become a member of the 
consistory of Amsterdam; and after Holland had re- 
gained her independence (1813). lie was appointed a 
member of the commission to draft regulations for 
the Jewish community. 

For twenty-one years Asser held the post of refer- 
endary of the lirst class in the Department of Justice 
at The Hague, to which he was appointed in 1815; 
and for live years before his death lie performed the 
duties of secretary to the Department of Justice. 
The deeoration of the Order of the Netherlands Lion 
was conferred upon him. 

His wife was Hose Levin, sister of the well-known 
Hahcl Varuhagon von Fuse. For the latter lie wrote 
Precis Ilistorhpic sur l’Ftat dcs Israelites du Kov- 
aiime dcs Pays-Bas." 1827. a historical 
His review of the condition of the Jews 
Works. in Holland, not yd published. Asser 
was also the author of the following 
works: “ Verhandeling over de Ycrant woordelijkheid 
der Ministers, volgens bet Nederlandselic Strafregt.” 
The Hague. 1*28, an anonymous treatise on the re- 
sponsibilities of ministers according to Dutch con- 
stitutional law; **Apologie de la Peine de Mort,” 
Brussels. 1828; “Verhandeling over de vraag, of 
bij bet AYctbock van Strafregt tegen bet snoeijen 
van gcldmunten straf is bcpaald?” The Hague, 
1836. a treatise on the penalty attached to the clip- 
ping of coin ; and “ Ycrgclijkcnd overzigt tussclicn 


lift Fransche en Nederlandsolie Burgerlijk AVet- 
boek.” The last, his largest work, was piildish.-d 
after his death by liis son Louis Asser and his nephew 
C. D. Asser. 

BinuouKAiMiY: Altfi'hh't'n*' ru !•*»■>* N<tf. 

xli.. x III— Xliii. : •/<« Stthl# , n lit sjilent it' A1- 

i/iif u«(/.. is: is ; < ’annul v. in- litvi‘t f ti'i*' nftilt . iii. 413 it ««■*/.; 
Jm>i*s AuihiU n. is:?.*: K<M*m-xi. fii^rhirttmis #/» r .hub n in 
Xt'tbrltnitl. p. Slays anJ H*n*lh*n. <rhi> linii* tit >• 

Jtnlt II. iii. rwtl it fiftj.. :»}■»; (irfiiz. fit-srh. th r JiitltU. x». i»>7 
, * A. .1. van «t«*r Aa. Hit"ir‘tithbh'\Vnnnlrhl>iH-); th r 

Xttlt rimith n. pp. lg-»- !:*>»>; W inkler Trias, t inline nrr.l,- 
Kw 1 //./ 0 ] *«’/</ /V, lss|, s.r. 

s J. AT?. 

ASSER, CAREL: Dutch jurist and scholar: 
lmni at The Hague. June 1. 1*43: died at Leydni, 
Dec. 10. 1*0*. lie was a son of Louis Asser, judge 
«,f the district court at The Hague, and grandson of 
Cnivl Asser, referendary in the Department of Jus- 
tice at The Hague. He r<< i-ived his education at 
the gvmnasium in his .native city, and at thebni* 
versiiy of Levden. obtaining a doctor's degree at the 
age of twenty-three. Appointed judge of the dis- 
trict court of The Hague in 1*7*. he retained the 
position until 1*1)2. when he was made pnnessor 
of civil law at the University of Leyden. The esti- 
mation in which lie was held by the Dutch govern- 
ment is shown by the fact that lie was appointed on 
a commission to investigate the need for the revision 
of the national statutes and to prepare a plan for 
this purpose. Asser married a Christian, hut lie re- 
mained in touch with the Jewish community and 
continued todisplay an interest in his coreligionists. 

Among Asset' s works arc: His doctor s disserta- 
tion, ** De Telegraphic en hare regtsgevolgeii. 1 ' 
1866 (awarded a gold medal by the Groningen bni- 
versity): ” Weteiisclmp en AVetgeving,” 1862: and 
“ Handleiding tot de beoefening van het Neder- 
landseli Burgerlijk Rechl.** an unfinished work on 
civil law*. He also contributed to periodicals many 
technical articles of legal interest. Asser was not 
only known as a scholar and writer, but also as a 
musician. 

Bnu.iooRAPiiY: utlt'ii ts' AlnitiwiU . I.eyden, 11**1. 

s. J. Vlt. 

ASSER, MOSES SALOMON : Dutch jurist ; 
horn in Amsterdam Aug.. 1 7->4 ; died there Nov. 
4. 1*26. Although originally intended for trade, he 
took up the study of commercial law; and so suc- 
cessful was lie in his new career, that on becoming 
procurator in Amsterdam he gained the reputation 
of being one of the best lawyers in Holland. In 
1708 lie was appointed member of the legislative 
commission which met in Amsterdam for the pur- 
pose of readjusting the laws of Holland to the new* 
conditions arising from the change of the baited 
I Provinces into the Batavian Republic, under tin* 
protectorate of France. In 180S, when Napoleon 
insisted upon the adoption of liis code throughout 
his dependencies, Asser. together w ith Johannes vail 
der Linden and Arnoldus van Gcnncp. was commis- 
sioned by King Louis Bonaparte to draft a commer- 
cial code as a part of the uniform system of laws 
projected for the kingdom. 

Soon after the Restoration Asser took an active 
part in the commission of 1814; and his work ulti- 
mately formed the basis of the commercial code of 
1838. the greater part of which is still in force. In 
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recognition of his M'rvirfs In* was >ra toil l»y Will- 
| ;t in I. in 1 s 1 ! » with the* Order <*f lilt* Netherlands 
Lion, being the first Jewish recipient of such a dis- 
tinction. 

Asw.t was the founder of the Felix Libertatc* — 
a society having f«»r its object the emancipation of 
the Ji-ws — and tlieaiithorof the memorial addressed 
to t lit- States General. March 'Jti, 17SM» f urging the* 
removal of Jewish disabilities. A leader (if the op- 
position which resulted in the splitting up of the 
.Jewish community of Amsterdam. Asset*’* name was 
the lirst mentioned at the election of wardens by the 
members < >f the new community. Adat Jesurun. lie 
an active part in the.* progressive movement, 
at the head of which stood his son Card (see Asser. 

lain i« »* ; i: a IM! v : hi* Kursru 'in Yiddish!, relative to the 
•dHiggl* 1 U*!*.v»‘«*n Un* uvo eoiniiiiiniiirs : ltu«*>t‘s Li7t» i7wi«h . 
i.. n.: Not ires from a family «-hn»nirle ; Winkler Prills, OVif- 
'u>tn ». nU hnriil.lnjHhiii . ls^4. >.r. 

s. A. S. (‘. 

ASSER, TOBIAS MICHAEL CAREL : 

Hatch jurist: born at Amsterdam April 28. 1838. 
His father was Card Daniel Asser (isi;{-sr»). His 
mother was a sister of Godcfroi, l)tite*h minister of 
Justice. 

A v»er studied jurisprudence at the Athemeum at 
Amsterdam, and as early as 1 T was awarded the 
gold medal offered as a prize bv the university at 
Leyden for a competitive thesis on “Over het Staat- 
IwMioiid kundig begrip van Waarde” (On the Eco- 
nomic Conception of Value). In 18(10 he received 
a doctor’s degree, after defending Iris dissertation 
“ii “Het Best nr dor Jhiitenlandsdi betivk kingen 
volgens hot Nedcrlandsche Staatsreeht/ 1 In the I 
>ame year tin* government appointed him a member 
ol tin* international commission to negotiate concern - 
mg tin* abolition of tolls on the Rhine. He wrote 
C’Ji the* subject t he following two pamphlets: *• lets 
over den Ryntol ” and ” I )e Kluisters van den Rijn.” 
in ** I>e Gids/ 7 lsfii. 

In May, 1802, he was called to tin* chair of jurispru- 
dence at the Atli<*na*mii. and delivered an inaugural 
address on " Haudelsreeht en Han- 
Appointed del shed rijf.” When the Athi *n:eum 

Professor became a university (1870), Asser con - 
of Juris- tinned his teaching there; though, in 
prudence, order to retain his practise as attorney 
to a number of trade companies, he 
remained only in the capacity of extraordinary pro- 
lessor of the department of international and com- 
mercial law. From ls(>*> Asser took an active part 
in conferences on international law, and. together 
with Rolin Jae<jueinyns. afterward Belgian minister 
of the interior, and the English jurist. John Westlake, 

In* founded, in istiih the “Revue de Droit. Interna- 
tional. which lie edited. In 1875 he became assist - 
am secretary of state, and performed the* duties of 
the olliee, along with those of his professorship, until 
May 5, isy:j f when lie was appointed 
Member of member of the Council of State, the 
Council highest body in t lie Dutch administra- 
of State, tion. The high estimate of Asser ’s 
authority in the domain of interna- 

Oonjil lawisattcstcil lev the f: ict that. lie is perma- 

iient chairman of the diplomatic congress on inter- 
national civil law, established chiefly through bis 


instrumentality. Asser was delegate to the Peace 
Conference held at The Hague in 1899, in conse- 
quence of the appeal made by Czar 
Delegate Nicholas II.. and presided over the 
to Peace second division of the second section. 
Conference. He has been the recipient of the fol- 
lowing decorations, viz. : Cross of a 
Commander of the Order of the Netherlands Lion; 
of the Order of Orange Nassau : and of the Baden 
Order of the Lion of Zahringen; Order of the Crown 
of Italy: and the Luxemburg Order of the Oak 
Crown, lie is also oflicer of the Belgian Order .of 
Leopold, and Knight of the Legion of Honor. 

Ili.s wife is the daughter of Louis Asser, only son 
of the elder Card Asser, and sister of Prof. Card 
Asser of Leyden. 

Besides the works alieady mentioned, Asser has 
written “ Legislation Unifonno sur la Lett re de 
Change.” isf>4; and " Handelsreehtdykc Aantecken- 
ingen.” “Remarks on Commercial Law,’ 7 1808-09; 
and lias contributed many articles to legal journals. 
But his two principal works are “Sehets van het 
Internal ionaal Privaatrecht.” 1879: and “Sehets van 
het Nederlandsch Haudelsreeht/ 1 1873. The lirst of 
these has been translated into nearly every European 
language, and the last readied its seventh edition 
in 1897. 

BuujoniiArtiT : Winkler Prins, GcVlustrccrrfc KncyhlnpfUlie^ 
P- J. Vr. 

ASSESSMENT OF TAXES. See Finta, 

Rkvkntk of. 

ASSHUR. — Biblical Data : Name of a city 
once thecapital of Assyria. Asshur was apparently 
the first important town built by t lie early colonists 
of the country, who probably came from Babylonia. 
One of the earliest known rulers of Assyria, Sliam- 
slii -A dad I. (about 182U u.c.), erected in the city of 
Asshur a temple dedicated to Ann and Adad; arid 
Asshur may be regarded as having been, even at 
that early date, the capital of the newly founded 
principality of Assyria. About 1300 n.c. the capital 
was removed by Shalmaneser I. to Calah, and two 
centuries later t he supremacy of Asshur hud vanished 
so completely that the city had to' be rebuilt when 
Tiglaih-pileser I. again made it the capital. When 
the capital was finally removed to Nineveh, the city 
fell into an honorable decay, revered as the ancient 
metropolis, and dignified as the site where the na- 
tional god Asshur had his fatuous temple E-Kharsag- 
Kurkurra. The city is now buried beneath a mound 
known as Kalali Sliergat on the Tigris, which here 
divides into three arms. The ruins of its ancient 
temple rise high above the remaining mound, and 
have been slightly pierced by excavations under- 
taken especially by Rassam and Ainsworth ; but the 
site lias never been systematically explored. See 
Assyria and the bibliography there given. 

J. jr. R. W. R. 

In Rabbinical Literature : Asshur was one 

of the few pious men of the generation of the Tower 
of Babel. In order to avoid participation in that 

sinful project, he left the land of his fathers and 

settled in the neighborhood of Nineveh, in reward 
for which action lie received the cities mentioned in 
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Gen. \. 11, V2 (Gen. R. xwvii. 4). Tin* Targum 
Y<*mshalmi on tin* passage considers tin* name “ As 
shin ” not as that of a person. but as meaning “As- 
syria,” and takes “Nimrod to he the subject of the 
sentenee. See Ginzberg. “Die Haggada bci den 
Kin henvatern.” pp. < s *. Slk 

.t. .tit. L. o. 

ASSHURITES.— Biblical Data: A nation dc- 
seended from Ahraham and KeJurah (Gen. xxv. *b. 

In prophet ie literature the nation is mentioned as 
heinir engaged in making benches of ivory for Tyre 
(E/.ek. wvii. (*>). The Asshurites in II Sam. ii. ‘Jean 
Dot refer to the same people as Gen. xxv. J. or to tin* 
Assyrians. Either we have lieie a text eorniptioll 
for Geshurifcs (Ewahl. Wrllhaiiseii). or the name is 
to he explained according to Targnm Jonathan as 
the Aslierites. 

.1. .i ii. G. B. L. 

In Rabbinical Literature: The Palestinian 

exegetes consider AvJmrim. and also Lettishini and • 
Lenininini in the passage* Ge n. xxv. o. to he appel- 
latives of the nations' ret *nrded as the ehihlren of 
I)e«lan; and explain Asshuriin as “ merchants.” «>r 
more exactly ns “those who travel with their wares 
from place to place ” (“asltur ” = footstep). Simi- 
larly. Letnshini are tlmse wh«» sharpen weapons, j 
from “latash.” t < » whet; Lennmiim are the chiefs 
of peoples (“ IcUm ’’ — people). or island-inhabitants 
(Targninini on the* passage Gen. R. !xi. 5). In the* 
Onkrlos passage, .according to Jerome. *nt 

(for should he read (see Ginzberg. 

"Haggada hei den Kirehenvatern.” p. 11T). 

j. su. L. G. j 

ASSI (Assa, Issi, Jesa. Josah, Jose, sometimes ! 
'D21. a contraction of lhih or Ihibbi Assi): A pra*- | 
nomen of several anrnraim. which, with its variants. | 
isa modification or diniinutiveof “Joseph ” (compare j 
I5aeher.“ Ag.Tan." ii.JTl : “ Ag.Pal. Amor.’’ ii. lal.sj. 

“Assi” is of Babylonian origin, while 
Name. other forms art* Palestinian. lienee 
in the Babylonian Talmud, except in 
eases of clerical error, “Assi” is the only form used: 
whereas in the Palestinian Talmud and Midrashim 
all forms are used indifferently, two or even more 
appearing in a single passage (for instance. Yor. Kil. 
ix. o*2//) or in parallel passages (compare Yer. ‘ Er. vi. 
2*.W: Yer. Shek. ii. -IGd. vii. .*»(»/•; Yer. Naz. iv. 

As to tin* bearers of the name, most of those hav- 
ing additional patronymics or cognomens are better 
known by the appellation of Josh. The two that 
are best known hv their simple pramomcn, without 
further designation, are considered here. Great cure 
is requisite in determining the authorship of doc- 
trines and savings hearing the above name. Roth 
the Assis are halakie authorities, are native Baby- 
lonians. and are cited in both Tahninlim. and they 
flourished wit bill about half a century of each other. 
They can therefore he distinguished only by observ- 
ing the persons with whom they are associated or 
who transmit their opinions. Thus, where Assi ap- 
pears iu Company with Hah. with Samuel, or with 
their contemporaries. Assi I. is meant ; but whOre the 

:is<dK-iat('s art- hh-ihIkts . si Inti-r It is 

Assi II. • Again, where Iluna I.. Judah b. Ezekiel, or 
their contemporaries or predecessors cite the name, it 


is Assi I. ; bill where their disciples, or their younger 
eonti*mporariesor successors (particularly in the Pal- 
estinian Talmud and Midrashim) report, ii is most 
frequently Assi II. Win n*. Anally, none of these 
landmarks is present, a positive determination is 
well nigh impossible, nor can the* presence or absence 
of the titles Rah and Rabin, on which (according t*» 
Tos. Hnl. lb*'. Amar) many rely, he accepted as 
a due. 

Assi (Assa, Issi) I., Rab ; A Baby Ionian anmra 
of tin* lirst ir eii elation, third century: contemporary 
of Rab(Auu.\ Ai:iK.\)and his equal in dialectics, 
though inferior to him in general knowledge of 
the llalakah (Sanh. oM). But even 
Status. in the latter hraiieh Bab manifested 
great deference for Assi’s opinions, 
often adopting these in preference to ills own (Meg. 
an; Kid. TV/; Sanh. *2*J ; »: 1>. B. (W*/). Socially, also, 
Bab treated Assi as an equal (Shah. 14M). Mar 
Samuel, also, treated Asd with great .respect (B. K. 

*'/.). Bah Assi is better known in the field 
of the llalakah than in that of the Haggadah. where 
he is found in association with Kahana and putting 
questions to Bah (Git. N.S»/; compare Lam. IL. In- 
tmd. 33: Yoma to</). 

According ton Talmudic narrative combining fact 
and Action, Assi's end was precipitated by grief. 

(’ominissiotied by his dying teacher 
Death. and friend, Rah, to bring about Shela 
h, Ahuna’s retraction of a certain de- 
rision mi the ritual, Assi visited the latter, when the 
following conversation took place: Assi: “Retract 
thy decision because Bab lias retracted Ids opinion 
on which thy decision was based.” Shela: “Had 
Bah renounced his opinion he would have told me 
so himself.” Assi. misunderstanding the instructions 
of Bah. thereupon excommunicated his colleague. 
Shela: “Does the master not fear the lire for abu- 
sing a scholar?” (compare Ab. ii. 10.) Assi: “lam a 
mortar |“ Asita,” a play on his name] of brass, over 
which decay has no power.” Shela: “And I am an 
iron pestle that- may break the brass mortar.” Assi 
soon after sickened and died; whereupon Shela. to 
prevent ids adversary from carrying evil reports of 
him to Bah. prepared his own shroud and died also. 
At the double funeral it was observed that the myrtle 
branches winch lay on the two biers leaped from one 
to the other, whence it was inferred that the de- 
parted spirits had become reconciled (Niddah ii 
y. ; the names Isib. Judah, etc., used in Assi’s reply 
to Shela are a glossator's interpolation borrowed from 
lVs. 113A). Of Assi’s last hours the Midrash relates 
the following: As Bah Assi was about to depart 
from this world, his nephew entered the sick-room 
and found him weeping. Said the nephew: “My 
master, why weepest thou? Is there any part of the 
Torah which thou hast not learned or taught? Look 
at the disciples before thee. Is there any one good 
deed that thou hast not practised? And does not 
above all thy noble traits stand the fact that thou 
hast never acted as judge and hast never permitted 
thyself to he appointed to public office? ” Then an- 
swered Rab Assi: “My son, tills is just the reason 

ivliv I :im M-ft-ping. Perhaps I sliall l»o retjuirotl to 

answer for being ifble to administer justice and not 
doing so, thus exemplifying in myself w*hat the 
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Scripture means by saying (Prov. xxix. 4), 1 The 
kimrbv judgment established! the earth ; but the man 
ihai liuiilri li himself ulnnf I** teruniah = separa- 
tion ] nvert hroweih it ’ ” (Tan.. Mishpatim. 2). Some 
writers regard this scene as occurring at the death of 
Asm II. : hut the concluding words of the visitor's 
address, as well as the dy in tr teacher's reason for his 
anvieiv. are entirely iueoiisisteiit with tin* career of 
II.. whose activity as judge is a prominent fea- 
turc of his life. (Ycr. Shah. i.:D; Yer. Slick, vi. 5n/,; 
Yor. Suk. i. .YJtf ; Yeb 1M/,; Ned. 21/»; ^ <*r. Ned. iii. 
;;7/; Yer. Git. i.\. nU//; 1>. 1>. ; Shebu. ; 

Hul. IJD. 2a n. 

Uaii h*«.i:\im(v : lh-ilpnn. S»»h r Jm-I ii. >-.r.; Wyi». />« »r. 

jii. Ml. ih. I."»l ; Unle\y, lnu<>t /i/i-/*i>7n*ii/m. n. 

Assi (Assa, Issi, Jesa, Josab, Jose) II., R.: 
A Palestinian annua of the third generation, third 
and fourth centuries; one of the two Palestinian 
H holars known among their Babylonian coniempo- 
ratios as “the Palestinian judg/s” and as “the dis- 
tinguished priest s i »f Palestine.** his n *in j»: iition being 
It. A mmi (Git. all// ; Sanh. 17//). Asm was born in 
Babylonia, where lie attended the college of Mar 
>amuel (Yer. Ter. i. 4 <>"; Yer. * Er. vi. 22//). but 
later emigrated in consequence of domestic trouble, 
t Mi his arrival in Tiberias. Assi bad an adventure 
with a rnlliaii, which ended disastrously for the lat- 
ter. Assi was making his way toward the baths, 
when he was assaulted by a “ seorner. ” He did m»t 
resent the assault, except by remarking. “ That manV 
neck band is too loose.” and routhnied on his way. 
It so happened that an arehoti was at that very hour 
trying a'tldef. and the scoffer, still laughing at the 
adventure with Assi, came to witness the trial just 
when the judge interrogated theeulprit ustoacconi- 
pliees. Theeulprit. seeing the man laughing, thought 
that it was at his discomfiture, and to avenge him- 
self pointed to the rnlliaii as his accomplice. The 
man w as apprehended and examined. He confessed 
to a murder he had committed, and was sentenced to 
be hanged with the convicted thief. Assi. on return- 
ing from the baths, encountered the procession on 
iis way to the execution. His assailant on seeing 
him exclaimed, “The neck band which was loose 
w ill soon be tightened ’’ ; to which Assi replied. “ Thy 
fate has long since been foretold, for Hie Bible says 
(Isa. xxviii. 22), ‘ Be ye not scorners lest your bands 
be made strong 9 ” (Yer. Her. ii. .V). 

Assi became a disciple. of K. Johauan. and so dis- 
tinguished himself that R. Eleazar called him “the 
prodigy oft he age ” (“mofet lia doi“; Hul. 103//). and 
as such legend pictures him. Concerning lilt* futile 
longings of many to communicate w ith the departed 
spirit of R. Iliya the Great, legend relates that R. 
J"se fasted eighty days in order that a glimpse of 
H. Iliya might be granted him. Finally the spirit 
o! the departed appeared; but the sight so affected 
K. Jose that his hands became palsied ami his eyes 
dim. “Nor must you infer from this.” the narrator 
Continues, “that K. Josah was an unimportant indi- 
vidual. Once a weaver came to R. 

Legend, Johauan and said, ‘ In si dream 1 have 

etc. seen the skies fall, but one of thy dis- 

ciples held them up.’ When asked 
whether he knew that disciple, the weaver replied 
that he would be able to recognize him. R. Johauan 


thereupon had all his disciples pass before the weaver, 
who pointed to R. Josah as the miraculous agent ” 
(Yer. Kil. ix. -*>2//; Eeel. R. ix. 10). Another ad ven- 
ture. which, however, bears the impress of fact, is 
related of him. wherein lie was once abducted in a 
riot and given up as lost, but R. Simon ben Lakish, 
the former gladiator, rescued him at the risk of his 
own life ( Yer. Ter. viii. 40//). 

A*m’s professional caicer in Palestine is so closely 
intertwined with that of R. A mini that the reader 
may be referred to the sketch of the latter for infor- 
mation on that subject. R. Asm was very method- 
ical in his lect tires, making no digressions to answer 
questions not germane to the subject under discus- 
sion; and whenever such were propounded to him, 
he put off reply until lie reached the subject to which 
they related (Yer. Shah. \i\. 10//; Yer. ’Er. vi. 24//). 

R. Assi is frequently quoted in both Talmudim 
and in the .Midrashim. Profound is his observation: 

“At tirst the evil inclination is like 
Wisdom of a .shuttle-thread (or spider-web), but 
Assi; eventually it grows to be like a cart 
His Death, rope, as is said in the Scriptures (Isa. 

v. IS). ’Wo unto them that draw* in- 
iquity with cords of vanity, and sin as if it were with 
a cart rope * ** (Suk. .72//). An anecdote characteristic 
of rabbinical sympathy for inferiors and domestics is 
thus related : The wife of R. Jose had a quarrel with 
her maid, and her husband declared her in the wrong ; 
whereupon she said to him. “Wherefore didst thou 
declare me wrong in the presence of my maid? ” To 
which the rabbi replied, “Did not Job(.\.\xi. 13) say, 

‘ If l did despise the cause of mv manservant or of 
my maidservant, when they contended with me. what 
then shall I do when God riseth up? And when 
He visitctli. what shall 1 answer Him?’” ((leu. R. 
x I viii. 3). When Assi died, R. Iliya b. Abba, who 
had been his associate as judge and as teacher, went 
into mourning as for a relative (Yer. Her. iii. ID). 
The day of his death is recorded as coincident with 
a destructive hurricane (M. K. ,2b//). 

The suggestion may here In- nfTcml that It. Assi, l/efere Ills 
emigration l»> lNilrMim*. was known as Assi Ussi, Jo>e) b. 
Nathan, the one that is met with in an halakie controversy 
wiih flla 0>. lshmae], Ber. »>2/n. i>ro|M»umling a ritual i| nest ion 
to Iliya b. A shi <Shab. .*i&n, niel seeking an interpretation of a 
Uaraitu from the liiouih of Rah Mieshrt (Ned. TS/f ; B. B. 121/t). 

BlHi.locitAiMiv : Oratz. (iesch. ihr JwU n, tv. 9 IP-307, ed. ; 

Frattkel. .l/efio. llUli f (here seine of the refereiiees undouht- 

ediy |M»l to Assi 14; Weiss. ])ni\ iii. 117; Bill ‘her. Ail, /Vlf. 

Amnr. ii. 143 ITU (hen* some sayings of Assi i. are attributes! 

to Assi II. ) : I la lew /m-/vi.>7ioiiim. ii. '£,£!. 

j. sit. S. M. 

ASSIGNMENT: According to common law, 
“tjie transferring and setting over to another of 
some right, title, or interest in things in which a 
third party, not a party to the assignment, liasa con- 
cern and interest ”(J. Bacon's “ Abridgment, ” p. 32 ( J). 
Strictly speaking, according to Jewish law there can 
be no Assignment of claims or rights in a thing, but 
only an Assignment of the thing itself (Sliulhan 
* Aruk, Hoslien Mislipat. Ob, 1). In this respect the 
early Jewish law and the common law agree, al- 
though they differ in their reason for the rule. 

The common law assigns as a reason that to allow 
the granting or Assignment of a “chose in action ” (a 
right to receive, or recover a debt, or money, which 
can not be enforced without action) ton third j/erson 
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would be the occasion of multiplying contentions 
and suits. According to tin* Jewish law. the rela- 
tion of debtor and credit nr gives the latter rights 
against the person of the former ( jus in /* r**m*nn) 
secured by rights against his property (j»* /’// /> m n 
The right of tin* ( -reditor to seize the person of the 
debtor can not be assigned ; and the debtor is justi- 
fied in resisting the c laim of the creditor’s assignee, 
upon tin* ground that he, tin* debtor, was willing to 
give his .creditor certain rights against his person 
which In* would have refused to give to the creditor's, 
assign^* ( Me'irut ‘Enayini to lloshen Mislipat. /./\23i_ 
Originally a “shetar *’ (an instrument in writing* 
of indebte dness was not assignable, according to 
Biblical law. because it is not a thing, but merely evi- 
dence of a right (Maimonides, “ Yad.“ .Mekirah. vi. 
12). With tin* beginning, however, of commercial 
life, the strictness of this ancient rule of law had 
to be modified. Therefore, if the Assignment of the 
claim was made by the creditor ill the presence of 
the debtor and assented to by him, it was valid (Hit. 
13//). This rale, however, was felt to be a conci- 
sion, and could not be used as a basis for the further 
extension of this principle (Mekirah. vi. JS). If tin- 
debt which hail thus been assigned in the presence 
of all three parties interested was secured by a slietar. 
it was held, even by the later authorities, that, al- 
though the Assignment was valid, the assignee could 
in»t compel the creditor to deliver the slietar to him 
(lloshen Mishpnt, /.<*. ID); although if the debtor 
paid the assignee, he (the debtor) could compel the 
creditor to surrender the slietar (ib.). 

The slietar of indebtedness can be assigned onlv 
by “writing and delivery that is to say, it must 
be delivered by the creditor to hisas- 
Method signee together with another instru- 
of Assign- meat in writing, setting forth the fact 
ment. of the Assignment (///. I; and seethe 
eases mentioned in ££ *2. 3. 4, 5, 131. 
This question was debated in the Talmud; and 
the opinions of the authorities differed to such an ex- 
tent that the question as to what constituted a valid 
Assignment was long left in doubt. Rabbi Judah 
lia-Nasi was of the opinion that the mere delivery 
constituted a valid Assignment of the slietar (Sanb. 
3le); and the ainora Ameiiiar was of the same opin- 
ion (B. B. 77// b The majority of the .sages, how- 
ever, were of the opinion that a slietar could not be 
legally assigned without writing (if,. 7f>c). the reason 
for which is given bv Bab Ashi, who called attention 
to the fact that there was a great difference between 
the slietar ot indebtedness and other things, l>ccausc 
a slietar is. after all, only a promise to pay — mere 
words — and “words can not be acquired by words’"; 
they must be written down ( i f>. 77//). According to 
Bab Papa, the instrument of Assignment- must con- 
tain these words, ••acquire it [the slietar of indebt- 
edness] and all rights under it” (Kid. 47//). 

Maimonides sums up the matter thus: A slietar of 
indebtedness can not be assigned merely by delivery 
to the assignee, because the slietar is simply evidence 
of a debt: it is not the thing itself; and “evidence” 
can not I»e lawfully acquired by the process of 
manual seizure (Mekirah. vi. 10b The mere inten- 
tion, therefore, to transfer or assign a claim or con- 
tract, and the actual delivery of the instrument, 


which was the best evidence of the claim nr contract, 
do not suffice to give tin* assignee title; and the law 
required a formal Assignment in writing. Thus, 
early in the Talmudic era are encountered the un- 
derlying principles of the law relating to negotiable 
instruments which occupies so large a part of mod- 
ern legal systems, and has such an important bearing 
on modem commercial activity. 

In the case of a slietar of pledge, where the debtor 
has given the creditor possession of a piece of land 
n-i a pledge or security for a debt (the creditor to re- 
pay himself out of the fruits of the laud), and lias 
accompanied the * lei i very of the land by an instru- 
ment setting forth the debt ami the 
Classifiea- fact that the land is pledged for it, 
tion of As- this instrument or slietar may he as- 
signments. signed in the sum* manner as a simple 
slietar of indebtedness. This rule, 
however, was modified by the Geonim to thisextont, 
that if the creditor gives the assignee a written in- 
strument setting forth the Assignment, ami also gives 
him possession of the pledged, or, as we should say 
in modern legal phraseology, mortgaged land, the 
Assignment is valid even though lie retain posses- 
sion of the original slietar of pledge (lloshen Mish- 
pat, l.c. S). 

In the case where movable property is pledged 
for the debt, the rule is still further modified, so 
that the debt may he assigned simply by transfer- 
ring to the assignee possession of the [movables 
pledged; and this constitutes a valid Assignment of 
the debt, even though the slietar of pledge 1><- not 
delivered or any instrument in writing given to the 
assignee ( ib. ). 

A woman who owns a slietar ami who -afterward 
marries and delivers the rdietar to her husband as 
part of her marriage portion, need not execute an 
instrument of Assignment to him ( ib . 12). 

Where a slietar of indebtedness is assigned by the 
creditor on bis death bed, the usual formalities arc 
dispensed with (ib. 42). This modification of the 
rule was made in order that the sick man might not 
be distressed by doubts as to the legality of the As- 
signment thus made by him, and that he might be 
comforted by the assurance that his purpose, al- 
though not- expressed with the usual legal formali- 
ties, would be carried out(B. B. 147/>). 

A further modification of the rule exists in the case 
where the creditor, inadditioii to assigning the slietar 
of indebtedness, also transfers real estate to his as- 
signee, the transfer of the real estate and the Assign- 
ment of the instrument being simultaneous. Bab 
Huna was of the opinion that the title to the instru- 
ment passed to the assignee without a deed of Assign- 
ment, provided that the title to the land passed law- 
fully to him at the same time (B. B. 77// it saj.\ 
Mekirah, vi. 14); and although there were some 
opinions to the contrary among the la ter authorities, 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk states this rule of Bab Huna to 
he the law ; provided, according to Rabbenu Asher, 
the assignor uses the words, “acquire this slietar 
and all rights under it,” at the time when lie hands 
it to the assignee, and when, at the same time, the 
assignee is acquiring possession of the land (lloshen 
Mbdipat, 66, 10; see Sifte Kohen, ad lor. 26). 

As stated above, the essential words of Assignment 
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art* “acquire il and all rights under it." The fal- 
lowing form: “I. ? sell to you, . this 

sln tar of indebtedness against , and all rights 

under it,; is suggested in Me’irat ‘Enayini to Iloslnn 
Mishpat, l.r. \). 

Where the original shetar of indebtedness con- 
tained the words, “1 am indebted to you and to any 
one producing this." it was equivalent to a modern 
instrument of indebtedness made payable to bearer, 
and could be aligned by delivery without writing 
(irloss on JInsheii Mishpat, l.r.). 

In cjInc the Assignment is defietive — as, f<*r in- 
stance, where the instrument is delivered to the as- 
signee without any accompanying 

Defective writing — and tin* assignee has paid its 
As- value to the assignor, lu* is entitled to 
signment. have the Assignment set aside, and 
have his money refunded to him: and 
lie may retain possession of tin* shetar until tin* 
money is refunded. Incase the assignor is unable to 
refund to the assignee, tin* money is taken lrom tin* 
debtor and paid over to the assignee, even though 
the latter lias not lawfully acquired the instrument 
(gloss, th.). If t lie assignor has undertaken to guar- 
antee the payment of the shetar in ease the assignee 
is ant aide to collect it from the debtor, he is hound 
by his guarantee, even though the Assignment has 
iini been legally perfected (gloss, ih.). 

If the assignee has lost the deed of Assignment, 
but still lias possession of the original document of 
indebtedness, he must prove the As- 
Lost Deed sigiuncnt: if the debtor claims that he 
of As- lias paid the debt, he may call upon the 
signment. creditor to take an oath. If the cred- 
itor swears that the debt has not been 
paid, the debtor is obliged to pay the assignee. If 
the creditor refuses to take the oath, the debtor is 
released and the creditor must pay t lie assignee. If 
the creditor be dead at the time when the assignee 
• laim< payment from tin; debtor, the heirs take the 
"oath of heirs" (that their father lias not told them 
that the debt was settled », and the debtor must pay 
the assignee (Ilosheli Mishpat. /.»*. 11). 

Ill ease the assignee claims that the deed of Assign- 
ment was lost, lmt that a valid Assignment had been 
made to him by the creditor, and the creditor meets 
this by taking an oath that there was no Assignment, 
both tie* debtor and the creditor are released (//a). 

If the shetar has been properly assigned, the as- 
signor can not raise the claim of " overreaching (see 
Acckptanck) on the ground that the price paid for 
it was inadequate. Some authorities, however, are 
of the opinion that if the inadequacy of considera- 
tion amounts to a sum greater than half the value 
of tin* shetar, the Assignment may be set aside oil 
that ground {ih. 38). 

A shetar executed in a non- Jewish court of law, 
hut drawn so as to be valid according to Jewish law, 
may he acquired by writing ami dc- 

Assign- livery in the same manner as a shetar 
merits in executed under rabbinical supervision ; 

Gentile and likewise, a deed of Assignment 

Courts. drawn in a non-Jewish court, if it con- 
tains language equivalent to that re- 
quired by the Jewish law, is valid (ih. 6). 

The privity of contract existing between theorig- 


: inal debtor and creditor is not transferable, and al- 
though the creditor is allowed, under certain regu- 
lations. to transfer the right in the claim which lie 
has against the debtor, the original re- 
Release of lation of debtor and creditor is not en- 
Debtor by tirely dissolved: and according to the 
Assignor, opinion of Samuel, the creditor or his 
heirs may, in spile of tin* fart that he 
has sold and assigned his claim, release the original 
debtor. If lie does exercise this right, lie is respon- 
sible to his assignee not merely for the amount which 
i the assignee paid to him in consideration of the As- 
signment, but for the entire amount of the debt set 
f forth in the shetar which has Ix-on assigned (Ket. 
j 8-V; ct st fj . ; Ilosheli Mishpat. l.f. *23, 3*2). 

I Mnimonidrs is of the opinion that this right of the 
j creditor to release the debtor continues, because the 
j right to assign the shetar is merely the result of 
rabbinical legislation, which modified but did not 
repeal the older Biblical law. according to which a 
shetar is not assignable (Mckinih. vi. 12). 

Kabbi Abraham ben David (KABal) II.) is of the 
opinion that the reason for this right of the creditor 
to release the debtor consists in the fact that the 
privity of contract which exists between them is 
unn-nssignahic. The debtor may say that lie con- 
tracted the debt only with the creditor, ami not with 
any third person to whom the creditor may choose 
to assign the claim ; and therefore, if the Assignment 
is made without the consent of the debtor, it has not 
perfect legal effect. For instance, the assignee can 
not levy upon the property of the debtor which is 
no longer in the debtor's possession, but which has 
been transferred to. a third person, whereas the orig- 
inal creditor would have had this right (Ituhud on 
Mckiiah, l.c.). 

Kabbi Jacob Tam assumes the following legal 
fiction for the purpose of explaining the right of 
the creditor to release the debtor after he has as- 
signed his claim: 

The creditor has a double right against the debtor 
— a right to seize his person and a right to levy on 
his property. The right to levy on liis property is 
subsidiary, the property being simply surety for 
the person; but the right of property is assignable, 
and tin* right against the person is not assignable: 
hence the creditor may release the debtor because he 
still retains the right to the debtor's person. Since 
by such release lie practically releases the debt, it 
cuts the. ground from under the feet of the assignee, 
who by the Assignment became owner merely of 
the subsidiary right against the creditor's property 
(Asheri to Ket. 83, 86). 

According to some later authorities, the creditor 
can not release the debtor if the creditor is without 
means and unable t o reimburse liis assignee ; and they 
hold that the debtor is responsible to the assignee in 
the first place, because the assignee is the creditor 
of his creditor. They invoke the rule of Kabbi 
Nathan: “ If A has a claim against B, and B lias a 
claim against C, take the money from C and give it 
to A” (Ket. Kb/); but other authorities deny this ap- 
plication of the rule of Kabbi Nathan (Frankel, u Der 
Geriehtliche Bewcis,” p. 375). 

In order to provide against the danger of a release 
of the original debtor by the creditor in disregard of 
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tin* ri glits of tin* assignee. it was ordained tliat at 
I he* time <»f tli<* Assignment tin* assignee must ask 
the debtor to give liim a slietar directly 

Declara- acknowledging liim to la* the creditor, 
tion of No **r to acknowledge him as creditor 

Set-Off. I iv the ceremony of Kin Van, or in 

tin* jin scllir nf two witness's. Ibis 
I »r< nri Ian* was equivalent to a declaration <>n the 
part nf i la- dilitoi; that In* laid no set -nil' tn the cred- 
iior’srlaim: audit preveiiied Him from afterward 
selling 11 1 » a release of the claim by the creditor, as 
against the claim <»f tin* assignee. No agreement 
between the creditor and assignee could bind the 
debtor, unless the latter joined in any one of tin- 
methods which are mentioned above (I.b^hen Mish 
pat. 23). 

Although t?n- Jaw piovMes that tin* creditor imM reimburse 
his ;i»ign«*e ill ‘“n* he has released the debtor, ycl. ii the 
debt* *t' l’efllv* I*» pay the assignee. ill reliance ell |H»liti**al J»re- 
tertjeii. er "H i!»«* ph*a lhal he is 1 «h* peel, *»r oil the elaiin that 
Hi*, slietar i< :» f**iireiy. the creditor is n«*t obliged t»» reimburse 
the assign****. U *\i«>**. even ihoiigh I hi* creditor im«) not released 
I)i** debtor. Hm* a^igin*** would n**t liav** been able P* c«.ll«*ct tin* 
etaim tHvaiis** «*f th** other defenses set nj by the debtor o'/*. 
33). 

In the following cases the creditor loses tin* right 
to release the debtor: 

pi) If the Assignment is made in the presence of 
tin* debtor ( if*. 2‘J). 

(2) If the debtor acknowledges the 
Loss assignee to he bis creditor (if*. 23). 
of Right to Cl) If the debtor himself executes a 

Release, slietar in favor of the assignee (//;., 
b;ised (111 I\et. 8(h/). 

(4) If tin* original shetar of indebtedness reads that 
tin* debtor is bound to bis creditor *»r hi* ass/yu* 
(Kabad to Mckirali. vi. 1*2. based cm Git. 13/;). 

C‘>) If the creditor is in possession of a pledge 
which at the time of the Assignment lie gives to the 
assignee (lbohcii Mishpnt, /.<*. 30). 

(<}) If the cnilitor is a married woman who lias 
brought the slietar of indebtedness to her husband 
as a part of her marriage portion (if*. 28). 

(7) If the creditor is a non-Jew and he assigns the 
slietar to a Jew. Tin* reason assigned is that, accord - 
ing to tin* law of the Gentiles, the creditor has no 
right to release the* debtor (if*. 25). 

(8) If tin* cie-diteir assigns the* slietar on his deatli- 
lieel. his he*ir loses the* right to re*le*ase* the debtor. 
The reason give n in this ease* is that the* sie*k man 
may die* in peace*, knowing that bis will will be car- 
ried out (if*. 27). 

(!)) If the* assignee assigns the slietar to another, 
or reassigns it to the assignor, lie can not release the 
original debtor. because the* privity of eon tract ex- 
isting between tin* original ele*btor and ereelitor does 
not exist between the* original debtor and the credi- 
tor’s assignee: and therefore, whe*n the* latter has 
assigned the claim to a second assignee, lie has no 
sue*h inte*re*st as will enable him to release .the debtor 
(if*. 31). 

The following is the form commonly used fora 
deed of Assignment of an instrument of indebtedness 
("slietar mckirat slietar hob ”): 

A memorial «»f Up* t«*sUni(>ny deposed liefore us. the* witnesses 

hereunto snIise*rilH*(l this day <»f , in the year . 

There appeared !**f**rr us a. the son of B. and he said unto us, 
“ Be ye witnesses thai I have sold unto <.\.the son of D, this in- 


strument of indebtedness uguilisr E, Ui«*s*»n ««f F. absolutelyand 
freely: and lhat ln*ie**»*f**nh neither I io »r my lu*irs «*r n*pr**- 
seiiUitives have any rights in this iifcdnimoin 
Form of of in*lel*l edi<«*ss against K. the s**n of F; hut 

Reed of that it hetieef**nle lieloags absolutely to r. the 
Assignment. s**n of 0, and his heirs. together wiiie all rights 
under it. aied that n*» man shall hinder him 
tle«*r»*en.** And. furthermore, tin* said A. tin* son of I). said unto 
ns. the subscribing \vitn**ss**>. ** I bind my>**If mi* I«*r i*eiialty * «f 
the ban **f exe*tiiiieiiini**ati**ie. aie*i by the *»;»!!< «>f tin* law, a> t<> 
a completed colli met which eail Hot 1*** *li>nir)»**l or set aside. 
ma*l** publicly, and especially f*»r ill** IhmioIU *»f the s**n «*f I), 
who buys this instrument *'f iie*h*i.t»ilm*ss. that neilher 1 horniv 
heirs will give atev acquittance or re*l**ase t«* tie** *l**bt**r or his 
heirs r«*r any p*»rti**ie **f the d**ht. under this instrument of in- 
debtedness; med this shall not considered ail Asinakla or a 
mere form": and th**reeij>**n we «ihc wetnesses* t*"*k Kiiiyan <*f 
A. the son of B. fur all that is :i!mivc set forth, by the u>»* "f u 
garm«*iet l»v means **f which Kinyan may lawfully b** taken. 
And all is established and fixed uh*l determined. 

• Sign***! by two witnesses.). 

BinuoeutAru V : .1. ei. C. Adler. Sii nimlumj r*m fieri* htlivlo n 
JHtliwhtu 1 *»• if/* n. Hamburg un*l Bietzuw. 1773; Frunfeel, 
Ih rfit ru litlh Jn Hi ii'nV, Berlin. 1S‘»: Bloeh, Lh r Wrtra\f. 
Budapest, JSV3. 
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ASSING, DAVID ASSUR (generally known 
! as David Assing-) : German physician and poet ; 
born at Kbnigsberg in 1787; died April 25, 1*42. 
lie studied at the universities of Tubingen. Halle, 
Vienna, and Gntiingeii. lie received his doetnrnte 
from the University of Gottingen Aug. 2U, l s u7 (ac- 
cording to some authorities, from Ivonigsborg Univer- 
sity): his thesis being "Materia* Alimentaiia* Line- 
amenta ad Leges (‘heniicu Dymimiras Adumbrata M 
(Foods and Their Gelation to Chemiro- Dynamical 
Laws). This was published at Gottingen in ]sny. 
Three years later lie went to Hamburg with the in- 
tention of settling there as a prac tising physician; 
but hardly a year passed before.* the war occurred 
for the liberation of Germany from Napoleonic rule, 
and lie* entered the army, joining a regiment of cav- 
alry in the* capacity of physician. He served first in 
the* Russian, then in the* Prussian, army. In 1815 
lie returned to Hamburg on account of his love for 
Rosa Maria Yarnhagen. the daughter of a physician 
of that c ity, and sister of the* famous author. lie 
married her the following year. About this time. 
Assing embraced Christianity and discarded his mid- 
dle name Assur. lie was known as a student of 
Greek medicine, making a special si udy of Hip- 
pocrates. lie also contributed lyric poems to the 
‘•Musc•nalnlanach,* , published by his friends Kerner 
and Chamisso; to the “Tubinger Morgeublatt ” ; in 
“Isidorus Hesperidcn.” After the death of his 
wife, June 22, 1840, he published, “Rosa Maria’s 
Pnctisolier Nachlass,” Altonn, 1841. The last years 
of his life were passed in solitude. 

Biiu.iookaimiy : AU*j. T)<'utxche Bumrnphir. i. 624: Bnxic- 
Icmis. r*#icri , rsii/c*iii.-*-L#-r»V;»ic, if. si; Wernleh nml Hirseh. 
* I/t’rrornii/i'm/r Afrztr Alli r Zcilm inui Volli?r< i. 213: 
Brummer. D* utschr s Dichtrr~Lrjric*m % p. 22; Schro*h*r. 
Ltxit'un tier Jlamlnnyrr $cUriftsteUei\ p. 105. 

s. W. S. 

ASSING, LUDMILLA: German authoress: 
horn in Hamburg Feb. 22, 1821: died March 25. 
1880. in Florence, Italy. She was the daughter of 
Dr. David Assixr. and Rosa Maria Assing. sister of 
Vurnliagen von Ense. After the death of her par- 
ents she removed to Berlin to reside with her uncle 
Varnhagen. While in his house she formed the 
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u<- mnmtaneeof several noted men and Women of that, 
iinir auii.ii^ whom were Alexander von Humboldt, 
IMim-e Pucklcr-Muskau. Beilina v«m Arnini. and 
many others. In 1*01 she took up her residence in 
Florence. where she passed the rest of her life. She 
married a lieutenant of the Italian army. Cavalicre 
(Pin,,. Hi. from whom sin* was divorced two years 
later il *7o). Ludmilla founded in Florence a pub- 
]j ( . >r |,nnl. in which instruction in German was eom 
pulx-rv. Toward the close of her life she became 
a ill iet e"( 1 with brain tmuhle. from which she never 
recovered, her death occurring in the insane asylum 
ef San Botiifazio. Florence. 

a writer. Ludmilla Assing brlongid t<> the 
crimol' ..f Vamhngcii. Her literary activity was 
ehietlv direele.1 toward biography . She translated 
fn.tn’the Italian Mazzini's works (Hamburg. 1*0*. 
a V ni>. i. and the works of Piero (‘ironi. She wrote 
;;!> > in Italian. The posthumous works of her uncle 
UrIV edited by her. and for this she was sentenced, 
in to eight months*, and again. itr 1*01, to two 

va,>‘. imprisonment by the Prussian government 
fur disrespect to the kin*: and queen, ocean*.’ the 
works of Varnha.^eM that were published tinder her 
<iirei tioit disclosed some scandals of tin* court. As 
-in* was residing in Florence at that time, the intended 
punislmient did not all’eet h<*r. She was pardoned, 
however.. in 1*00. hut sin* preferred, nevertheless, to 
r, main in Italy. Her biographical works include the 
li\e>of: “Gridin Klise von Ahlefeldt.** Berlin. 1857: 
-Sophie von La Kochi*. die Freundin Wieland’s." 
{Filin. 1S.V.I; “ Fi'irst Hermann Pmklei -Muskau,” 
Hamburg. 1*08. 2 vol*. : “Piero Cironi. cin Beit rat; 
/ur <;«>ehiehte del* Bevolntion in Italien.” Leipsie. 
i^i’o : “ BiogrnphLche PortraN.” Leipsie. 1*« 1. She 
pu i»l Lin*.! in Italian: “Vita di Piero ( ‘ironi.* Prato, 
1*05; **La Posiz.ioiu* Soeiale della Donna. Milan. 
lHiit; “In Mentoriadi Giovanni Grilenzoiii,** Genoa, 
1*0*. 

Uiim.kmui.U'HY : Hornmiiller. L»\rinni. i. 

liPM-khitiis. ( 'itnrcrsitt inn*- ii. Si; I^ipui.vm*. 1) u*- 

t inmuiin, :M supplement. xvii. (i. Vapensiu. Dirf.ths 

« p. 7S: Meyer, Co ) i re r.« ttbni<- Lt'.rinoi, 

ii. 1“». 

s. W. S. 

ASSIR: 1. A son of lvorah. a Levite (Lx. vi. 
24. and in the list of 1 Chroii. vi. 7). 2. Son of 

Lhiasapli and great-grandson of Assir. son of Korah 
,} (Mi mu. vi. 8.22). 3. Son of Jeeoniah. found in 

the genealogical listsof the kings of Judah (I (Miron, 
iii. 17). “Assir” is interpreted by tile H. V. as “cap- 
tive": but the rendering “Jeeoniah the captive" is 
most improbable. 

.i. .in. . G. B. L. 

A.SSIZE OF JEWRY : An expression used in 
tin* thirteenth century in England for the laws and 
customs regulating the relations between Jews and 
Christians in that country, and especially binding 
upon the decisions of the Exciifhjikk of the Jews. 
Like most early English law. it was never officially 
compiled, being derived partly from written and 
partly from unwritten sources. The former consisted 
of church ordinances, and of agreements bet ween the 
king and the Jews, formulated in specific charters. 
An attempt at reconstructing the Assize of Jewry 
for the twelfth century will he found in Jacobs, 


“Jews of Angevin England.” pp. 329-330). The 
assize for the thirteenth century has not yet been 
collected. j 

ASSON, MICHELANGELO: Italian physi- 
cian and medical author: horn at \ croiia June 21. 
18**2; died at Venice Dec. 2. 1 1*77. Asson's father 
dying while his son was still an infant, the family 
was left in such straitened circumstances that an 
uncle undertook Asson’s education. The latter at- 
tended 1 he academy of his native town and the uni- 
versities of Padua and Pavia, taking a postgraduate 
course at Milan. After graduating as doctor of 
medicine in 1*2 A Assoii returned to Vefoiia and 
practised there as a physician until 1*31. when he 
removed to Venice. There lie built up a large prac- 
tise. hemming fine of the leading surgeons of north- 
ern Italy. During tin* cholera epidemic in 1*35 he 
opened an auxiliary hospital at St. Toma, and was 
oneof the organizers of tin* municipal hospital there, 
the chief surgeon of which he became in 1840 in suc- 
cession to Kilims. 

During the rebellion against Austria in 1S-49 Asson 
was exceedingly active in medical work, being ap- 
pointed chief surgeon of the military hospital of 
rhieri, and doing medical duty at the battle of No- 
vara, and in the war between Italy and Austria, 
1859-00. From 1857 he bad been professor of anat- 
omy at the Academy of Art. Venire, and in 1803 was 
appointed professor of surgery in the newly founded 
medical and surgical school of the municipal hospi- 
tal in that city. His long and very successful med-. 
ical career was ended in 1*72 by a paralytic stroke, 
after which lie lingered for live years. 

Asson was a member of several medical societies, 
both native and foreign, including those of Genoa, 
Bologna. Constantinople, and Berlin. 

Asson was a prolific medical author, having writ- 
ten about 120 essays and hooks. He was hot. how- 
ever, very original, and his works, though very in- 
teresting — as they give an insight into the medical, 
especially the anatomical and surgical, knowledge of 
the Italy of his times— are not of lasting importance, 
lie translated into Italian Bichat s “ Anatomic and 
contributed articles to FalcnncttFs “ Knciclopedia 
e Di/.ionario di Conversazione.” Among bis many 
essays and works the following may he mentioned: 

(f) “Storia Singulare di tin Calcolo Vcscico Ure* 
t rale.” in “Ammlcs Univ. di Mcdiehe,” June, 1827, 
No. 12b : (2) “Cnnsiderazioni Teoretieo-Pratiche 
sulP Artcrintomia," Venice, 1831; (3) “Sopra un 
Caso di Spostamento della Lente Cristallina,” in 
“Autologin Medica.” April, 1834, \ ciiicc; (4) “I>izi- 
onario Enciclopedicodelle Scicnze Mediche,” Venice, 
1834: (5) “ lntorno alia Prima Invasionc del Cholera 
Morbus in Venezia,” a report on the cholera epi- 
demic. jointly with Cortese. Fario. and Pancmzio, 
in “Ann. Univ. di Mediche,” Milan, 1830; (6) ^Osser- 
va/.inni Anatomo-Paiologiche e Cliniche lntorno all* 
Arteriasi Cronica o Arterolitiasi.” in “Mcmoriale 
della Mediea Content por..” Nos. 3-0. Genoa, 1839; 
(7) “Bibliografia Chirnrgica.” in “Memoriale della 
Medica Contempor. , * Genoa. 1841 : (8) “ Osscrvuzioni 
sopra un Angina di Petto: OssificazionedelP Arteria 
Coronaria sinistra con Aleune Kificssioiii Tntoruo 
F Arterolitiasi cd Altri Ca*i Practici,” in “Giornale 
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per Scrvirc al Progn-.vri ilrlla PattJogia e della Tera- 
pia,” 1*4*2; (SI; ** Amu »lia/ii*ni Anal mno, Palologirhe 
c Prat idle Intorno lc (’hirurgiche Malattic,” Venice, 
1*42— 1-1; (10) “Ciiii^ideni/iniii Anaiomicho. Fisinlo- 
giche, Patologielu- <•( ’hiring iche Inlorin* la Milza." in 
"Giornale Wnctodi SnVnze Mcdiclie," Venire, 1*4*: 
(11) "Sulla Fratiura del Colin del Fcniurc,” ih. 1*55: 
(1*2) "Suir Krnia dell’ Intcstino (iceo.” ih. 1*I>0: 
" Casi Prut ici ed < )sservazi«>ni di ( ’linica ('hmirgiea,*’ 
in"Atti<lel Beale lsiimio Ycneto.” vii., viii.. Venice. 
1*02-05: "Sulla Pkmia,” in "Giornale Veneto di 
Scienze Mcdichr,” Venice, 1^07-0*. 

In addition to his medical studies and piaetisc In* 
devoted himself to classic literature. .and at times 
published essays, especially on Horace and Dante. 

lUiti.lnnfLVl'l! Y : Minieh. in fUnrmtli' Hik/u /// Srimzr 
.Mulirhi. Veilin'. I>7-S v*-ri«-s :t. x.xi.x. : Cantani. in 

Hirs<4i, Iti‘ ><(r<t i>h i^rh' * ] ,t ,rU;>>u ih r lb rr^rnnj 4 

Airzti Alhr Xtiltn uml Vnll,ir. S.Y.. Vienna. 1SS4; l'axrrl. 
llioiii’iifthisrhf * rb *,t, lit wiiTityt tt<l< r A* rzt* tit* Xmn- 
zthuUiii Jtilnlmmh i t >.v., Vienna, llml. 

p. F. T. II. 

ASSUMPTIO MOSIS. See Apocalyptic y.rr- 
KKA'ITKK. §4. 

ASSYRIA: The name "Assyria’’ is the Greek 
form of the native “ Asshur,” the city on the west of 
the Tigris, near its conlluence with the Lower Zab, 
from which the kingdom, and finally the empire, of 
Assyria was named. Assyria’s rela- 
Name ti«»ns to the people of Israel arc of chief 

and Origin, concern in this article; yet a brief 
statement is necessary regarding its 
position among the nations .of the ancient East, in 
whose history it is such an important factor. 

After the city of Assunt had been founded at an 
unknown early date, perhaps by colonists from B.\i;y* 
j.onia, the settlement gradually spread till it ex- 
tended to the mountains of Kurdistan forming the 
historical eastern boundary of the kingdom, which 
st retched along both sides of the Tigris. Dnringthc 
long period when Babylonia controlled the whole of 
the region from the Persian gulf to the Mediterra- 
nean sea, Assyria was its dependent. Put about the 
sixteenth century n.c. it rose into independence ns a 
rival of Babylonia; and thenceforth Syria and Pal- 
estine were left free from the aggressions of either 
power. Thus Egypt was given opportunity to se- 
cure a footing in Asia, which she maintained for the 
greater part of three centuries, though toward the 
end of the fourteenth century she had to relinquish 
Syria to the Ilittitcs. At length the dominion of 
both Egyptians and llittites in western Asia was 
ended, partly through invasion from 
Rise the northern coast lands of the Medi- 
of Assyria, tcrranemi : but, on account of mutual 
hostility, neither Assyria nor Baby- 
lonia was in a position to occupy the country. In 
consequence, the Aranieans “from over the river” 
made a permanent settlement in Syria ; and the He- 
brews, having escaped from Egypt, reclaimed their 
old tribal seats in Palestine, and at last became mas- 
ters of most of the Canaanite territory. After the 
settlement, Israel was not disturbed by any power 
greater than the small countries of the neighborhood, 
whose attacks mark the period of the Judges. Thus 
arose the possibility of the Hebrew monarchy, as 
well as of the powerful Arameau kingdom of Damas- 


cus. But the subjection of Syria and Palestine to 
an Eastern power wus only a question of time. From 
about 1 100 n.c. Assy l ia’s superiority became evident, 
and for nearly live centuries Babylonia ceased to be 
a power in Asia. Assyria, however, was not in a 
position to subdue Syria completely till the middle 
of the ninth century; and then the conquest was 
not permanent. Palestine proper was n«*t invaded 
till 73* n.c. The history of Assyria may accordingly 
be treated for the present purpose under the follow- 
ing periods: A. To 1500 n.c., period of quiescence. 
B. To 745, period of extension. C. To 0o7 ; period 
of supremacy. The first period was of no signifi- 
cance for Israel ; the second was of much direct im- 
portance; the third was of supreme .importance, 
direct- and indirect. This division should be sup- 
plemented by one having special regard to the history 
of Israel, as that history wasalfectcd by the policy 
of Assyria, and dealing only with the latter part of 
Band with C. These divisions arc: (!) Epoch of 
the Syrian wars; (2) decline and fall of the northern 
kingdom; <3) vassalage of the kingdom of Judah. 

(1) it. Aliah, son of Omri, while usually subject 
to Damascus, gains some relief through an Assyrian 

invasion under Shalmaneser II. about 

Epoch *54 n.c., which causes a temporary 
of Syrian league among the western states, Aliah 

Wars. and Bendiadad II. of Damascus fight- 
ing side by side against the invader. 
//. Jehu, the usurper, submits to Assyrian suzerainty 
about *42, but gains only a brief advantage: for As- 
syria, which has been pressing Damascus, after SIS) 
n-tires for a time, and gives Hazacl of that kingdom 
opportunity to ravage most of Palestine, c. Joash 
of Samaria (TOO) is successful against Damascus be- 
cause the Assyrians have reappeared. They take 
Damascus in 7117, and receive the homage of Pheni- 
eians, Philistines, and northern Israel. </. The pros- 
tration of Damascus is followed by the quiescence of 
Assyria for forty years, during which time hotli 
Israel and Judah expand under Jeroboam II. and 
Uzziah. 

(2) ti. Tiglatli-pilcser III. (Pul) reorganizes the 
Assyrian empire, and carries out the policy of pro- 
gressive reduction of western Asia. Subject states 
are spared complete extinction only oil condition of 
submitting to severe terms of probation to test their 
fidelity to Assyria’s rule. Northern and middle 
Syria are annexed (743—7-58 n.c.). Uzziah of Judah, 
their ally, is humbled ; while Mcnahcm of Israel buys 
oil Tiglatli-pilcser with a heavy price. In 734 Aliaz 

seeks help from Tiglatli-pilcser against 

Fall of Samaria and Damascus, and becomes 
Kingdom of an Assyrian vassal. Galilee is annexed ; 

Israel. and some of its people are deported. 

Pckali of Samaria is dethroned and slain 
in 733, and Ilosea is made vassal king. Damascus 
is taken in 732. h. Ilosea, instigated by Egypt, 
now under the Ethiopic dynasty, rebels in 724 against 
Shalmaneser IV. of Assyria. Sargon II., who comes 
to the throne at the end of 722, takes Samaria and 
deports 27,290 of the people to Mesopotamia and 
Media. 

(3) a. Sargon II. (722-705 n.c.) consolidates the 
Assyrian power. In 71.1, when Ashdod revolts (Isa. 
xx.), Judah is threatened for intriguing with Egypt 
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qiid the Phi listings, h. The policy of Hc/.ekiah (71b- 
JjjHDistn mat with Egypt and assist in a general 

< <»mhinati<»n against Assyria after the accession of 
^eimaclicrih (70.VGS1). In 701 Sennacherib invades 
Palotine. devastates .ludali. and deports many peo 
pic, but is diverted from the siege of .Jerusalem by 

a plague in his army, so that lie leaves 
Vassalage Palestine and docs not return, r. Esar 
of haddon. the best of the Assyrian kings 

Judah. (bSt-G(jS), conquers Egypt. It n-lwls 
and is reconquered by Assurbaidpal 
(i;i;s-r.0»'n. but regains its freedom about .Imlah 

and the West generally remain quiescent. In «-V» a 
jrivat revolt against Assyria rages from Elam to the 
Ah i tit i rranean, in which Manasseh of Judah joins 
-rordihi: to II C liron. xxxiii. HMd). and is made 

< :qitiv«* fora time. ri. Assyria declines rapidly. C ini- 
lju 1 ia n- ;< imI Scythians invade the empire. The Me- 
dians, assisted by the Chaldeans, finally 

Destruc- destroy Nineveh and divide the empire 
tion between them. Before the cata<tro- 
of Assyria, phe, Pharaoh Nceho II. of Egypt in- 
vades Syria. Josiah of Judah 
{Ju s i. who proceeds against him. is slain at Megiddo. 

Tin* ollieial ami to some extent the popular religion 
of Judah was greatly ullVeted by Assyrian inliuence. 
csj..ciaily nmler Alia/, and Manasseh. 

A^yria occupies a prominent place both in the 
]»!'■' rii-al and in tin* prophetical literature of the Old 
Tedaim-nt. The narrators were well informed as to 
tlf A ^vrian events to which they refer: and are 
jii 1 i-t dix l ining and explicit in regard to oceasioiis 
on which the religion of Israel was in- 
Assyria lluenccd by Assyria, as in the innova* 
and tioiis introduced by Alia/ and Manas- 
the 0. T. sell (II Kings xvi. IS; xxiii. 11. 12 >. or 
Literature, when a great deliverance was wrought, 
as under Hezekiah (II Kings xxiii.. 
xi\.i. or wlieii Israel's independence or actual exist - 

< io •• was imperiled (II Kings xv. 21), xvii.). Since 
tlit* hiM«»rians wrote under the inthienee of the view 
<•! Ih incw history taken by the Prophets. Assyria is 
iigardcd by them from the prophetic point of view. 
But the Hebrew narrative is usually so objective that 
any higher-purpose involved in tin* part- played by 
tin* Assyrians is not specially indicated, except in the 
gem r:d statement with regard to the guilt of Samaria 
(II K in lts xvii. 7 it *nj.). 

Tin* Prophets, on the other hand, are international, 
or rather world-wide, seers, and connect all evciitsas 
they occur with the controlling divine purpose. In 
their theory of alTairs, while Israel ns 
Assyria the chosen people? was always the spe- 
and the rial object, of the Lord's care and in 
Prophets. .t crest, the either nations are not beyond 
llis regard ; and their political and mil- 
itary movements which concern the .weal of Israel 
are made to subserve II is purpose and the establish- 
ment of His kingdom. This general conception ex- 
plains the watchfulness with which the Prophets 
viewed the gradual advance of the Assyrian empire 
to the secure possession of Syria and Palestine. In- 
do( d, it may lie said that in a certain sense the As- 
syrian policy occasioned Hebrew written prophecy. 

Amos, the first of the literary prophets wlm pro- 
claimed the active sovereignty of the Lord over the 


nations of the earth (Amos ix. 7), based his warn- 
ings to his people on the ground that God was to raise 
uj) against them a nation that would carry them cap- 
tive beyond Damascus and lay waste their whole 
country (\\ 27. vi. 14); indicating that the Assyrians 
were to lake the place in the discipline of Israel for- 
merly held by the Arameans of Damascus, and to 
outdo them in the work of punishment. This atti- 
tude toward Israel with its threat of a national catas- 
trophe was consistently maintained by succeeding 
prophets until the end of the Assyrian empire. 

As political complications increased, the Prophets 
were led to play not merely a theoretical hut a prac- 
tical part. In theircapacity.as political mentors they 
rebuked their people for intriguing with Assyria 
(Hosea v. 1J. viii. ih. and foretold the 
Amos, consequence (viii. 10; ix. 17; x. 
Hosea, and .*<'/.). They thus assumed a twofold 
Micah. attitude toward the great Assyrian 
problem. On the one hand, it was nec- 
essary to warn their people against entanglement 
with Assyria, because (1) it would only residt more 
surely in their absorption by the stronger power, and 
(2) it would briilg Israel under religious as well as 
political subjection to the suzerain power. On the 
other hand, it was equally necessary to point out the 
inevitable loss of home and country at the hands of 
the Assyiian invaders. When the prophetic lessons 
had been thrown away upon northern Israel, and 
Samaria had become an Assyrian province, the ad- 
monition was impressed more strongly than ever 
upon the kingdom of Judah (Micah i. ; Is.-i. xx viii.). 
When, under Tiglath-pilcscr I., Sargon. and Sennach- 
erib, Judah, alter t he -first false step of Ahaz (II 
Kinirs xvi. 7), became hound hand ami foot to As- 
svria. and her end seemed near, it was the task of 
Tsaiah to slmw how these antithetic points of view 
were reconciled in the great doctrine of God’s justice 
supreme overall. That isto say, divine justice was 
bringing Israel under the Assyrian rod, and would 
finally call the oppressor himself to ac- 
Isaiah and count when his allotted work should 
Nahum, he done (Isa. x. 5 (t xkj.). The scour- 
ging of Judah and Jerusalem by Sen- 
nacherib, and the retreat of his plague-stricken army 
(II Kin irs xx iii., xix.), were partial demonstration of 
the truth of the prophetic word, which was fully 
vindicated at last by the destruction of Nineveh and 
the fall of Assvria (Nahum). See the articles As- 
SYUIOI.OUY ANO T1IK Ol.l‘> TKSTAMKNT ; AnCIIKOMMiY. 

Biblical. 
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sn-mni «•« lit* •« 1 by A. II. say« •*. «* v« •!«».. I.<>i»l<>ti. is.ss- 

W ; Srlmulcr. K. It. Berlin. IsM* I 

.lit. .1. F. MrC. 

ASSYRIOLOGY AND THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT : Tin* science ..f As<vri«.I«.-y it Ik* interpre- 
tation nf i hr cwneifi >i id inscriptions). has orig- 

inated ami « 1** v«*l« »j »<**! wiih mu-Ii marked rapidity 
within the } *a*-t fifty years, stands in intimate rela- 
tions with tin; < Md Testament. Tin* lii>tnry. philnl- 
t » try . and archeology of Assyria are valuable aids to 
tin- student of the ancient IIelire\v>. Tin* most sa- 
lient allusions in Assyriolngy to events and enstoms 
mentioned in tin* < >!d Testament may hi«*M coiivc- 
niently l»e divideil into t ! ie following periods: viz., 
t lie antedilu vian. the pat riarehal. the Egyptian, tin* 
early regal. the last century of A»yria. and the new 
]>a by Ionian. 

The Antediluvian Period: The 'Genesis records 
of the antediluvian period are paralleled bv a num- 
ber of iraditionsand customs found in the cuneiform 
records of .Mesopotamia. These an*: < 1 ) Thoroughly 
Semitic traditions of the creation of the world and of 
life; (0) traces of the observance of a seventh day. 
not unlike the Hebrew Sabbath : (Ji rcfeicnces to a 
saered garden; (4; possible similarities between the 
cherubic guardians of Eden and the colossi of Baby- 
lonia : and <o) remarkable lesemblanecs bet wren Cleii- 
esisand lln* Babylonian traditionsof the Deluge. 

The Patriarchal Period : The remarkable list of 
nations enumerated in <»••». .\. is helpfully elucidated 
by the cthnoloirieal revelations of the cuneiform rec- 
ords. I rof the Chaldees has been definitely located 
a! ilu* modern mound Mnghrir. on tin* right bank 
of tin* Euphrates, about one hundred and fifty miles 
above the Persian gulf. though in ancient times it is 
supposed to have been a seaport city. The patron 
deity of l r. as of Ilarran. to which Abram migrated, 
was the i noon god Sin. Abram's journey to tin* 
M est - land was made along one of the regular cara- 
van routes of that day. Tin* fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis has also received interesting continuation of 
its historical basis in the facts: ( 1 > That such raids 
us are there mentioned wen* made many centuries 
before Abram's day. and (*2) that mimes discovered 
on the monuments, if not identical withtlio.se of this 
chapter, contain some of their elements. 

The Egyptian Period: The discovery at Tell 
el-Ainarna in <»f more than three hundred cunei- 
form documents — correspondence between the kings 
of Asia and Egypt — belonging to the fifteenth een- 
tury n.c. has disclosed some startling facts. It is 
learned from these that the civilization of Babylonia 
bud swept westward as far as Egypt. and had so 
impressed itself upon its western subjects that its 
language was adopted as tin* medium of diplomacy. 
These letters also reveal with considerable detail the 
political and social conditions and relations in west- 
ern Asia in this hitherto obscure period. A glimpse 
is obtained of the peoples who were settled in Ca- 
iman. and who constituted the background of the 
earliest settlements of Israel in this land. Joshua’s 
conquests wen* made in the face of strong cities and 
great fortifications. 

The Early Regal Period: Though the early in - 
Alienee of Babylonia Assyria isevident in the life and 
customs of tile Hebrews in Canaan in the time of 


David and Solomon, its first direct and potent bear- 
ing is seen in i he treaty math* by Ahab with Ben- 
liadadd Kings xx. *Jf»-’.M ). This was a wise stroke 
of statesmanship on the pail of Ahab. in that it put 
the Syrian army in the foreground to withstand the 
invasion of tin* oncoming hosts of Shalmaneser II. 
of Assyria. Damascus and tin* Syrian army now be- 
eame Ahab's advance guard. The full import of 
this mysterious league is seen within a few years at. 
tin* bat tie bet ween Shalmaneser 1 1. and the combined 
allies of the West At the famous bat t h* of Karkar 
(S.*i4 n.r. ) Shalmaneser 11. had to fare among other 
! forces** 1 . *2 * h I chariots. horsemen, 20, two nu n of 

I Ben Imdad of Damascus. . . . *J.nt»0 chariots. lu.ono 
men of Ahab of Israel.” The Uhl Testament does 
. not mention this battle, nor is any intimation given 
of its disastrous results. This same Assyrian king. 

in his records of a campaign twelve 
Shal- years later (N4*2 i:.e. i. says: “At that 
maneser II. time I received the tribute of tlu Syr- 
j iaris. the Sidonians. and of Jehu, the 

I son of < >ni ri. ’’ According to this statement;, the 
j kingdom of Israel was probably still paying thei trib- 
ute originally levied on the defeated Ahab. “Jehu, 
tin* Sol! of Omi'i,” was doiiblless ll<ed ill tile seiise of 

** successor ” on tlu* throne of Israel. • 

Within a few years .Shalmaneser II. turned Ins at- 
tention toother quarters: and the new king of Da- 
mascus. Hazael. cuten.'d upon ambitious designs in 
, the West. It was n»»t until 7*J7 i;.e. that another 
Assyrian king, Adad nirari III., grandson of Shal- 
maneser II.. set out on a western campaign.! lie 
conquered Damascus, ami brought to his feet Sama- 
ria. Edom, and Fhilistia. and made them tributary 
provinces of Assyria. The power of Syria was so 
broken by this campaign that she never recovered 
her former strength, nor thereafter proved so formi- 
dable an enemy of Israel. Assyria’s political power 
gradually receded toward the Tigris; and the two 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah were left free to ex- 
pand until they reached the limits of the Solomonic 
kingdom. 

The Last Century of Assyria: After forty 
years of comparative peace and prosperity (7S3-743). 
the two kingdoms heard a rumor of tin* approach of 
Assyrian hosts. Tighith-pilcser III. (Pul) crossed 
the Euphrates; and he recounts ** nineteen districts 
of the city of Hamath, together with the towns in 
their circuit, situated on the sea of the setting sun 
(the Mediterranean], which in their faithlessness had 
joined faith with Azariali. 1 restored to the terri- 
tory of the land of Assliur.” Inaiiother fragment it 
is stated that this was “Azariah the Judean." Ill 
his list of kings paying tribute are found Hiram of 
Tyre. Bezon of Damascus, and Mctiuhcm of Samaria 
(II Kings xv. 111). In one of these campaigns, at. 
the end of a two years' siege. Damascus fell (7J2 
B.c.). and Samaria likewise experienced the venge- 
ance of the Assyrian king. One of the king’s 
records says: “ IVkah. their king, they overthrew; 
Iloshea, I appointed over them” (compare II Kings 
xv. JO). In a list of petty tributary kings of the 
cast coast of the Mediterranean sea. Tiglath-pileser 
mentions Aliaz of Judith. In all, this monarch :>f 
Assyria mentions in his fragmentary annals three 
i kings of Israel and two kings of Judah. 
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Tl,<* next definite statement relating to the Old I 
Testament is found in tin* records of Salmon II. Ini 
the lirst year of his reign (722 n.c. ) Ik* j 
Records of says: "The city Samaria I In -sirred, j 
S ar g-on II. 27.2‘.»Oof its inhabitants I carried away ; 

captive: fifty chariots in it I to«»k for j 
nivst-if: but tin- remainder [of the people] 1 allowed | 
t,. re tain their possessions.** The depopulated terri- I 
tniv \\a> ivp"pulated, according 1 < » his own records ! 
as Well as those of the Old Testament (II Kin.irs j 
wii . bv the importation of peoples from several j 
Inn-inn countries. This combination of strange races j 
j (t |nn-d the- ba^is of the later Samaritans. This Sar- ! 
coi. II.. mentioned, but once ill the Old Testament ! 
(La. \.\. 1 ». was a shrewd and powerful monarch, j 
lb carried out a successful campaign against Ashdod j 
,*f pjiilbtia. as one of the chief cities involved in a j 
wide spread coalition to throw oil the yoke of As- | 
sv? ia (compare Isa. x.wix.). The foe was completely • 
r. c.ted: and Salmon proceeded to Babylon and coin- 
pi* i( d his victory. 

I j.mu th«* death of Sariron 1 1. (7*0"» n.c.). his son Sen- j 
na= !e rib ascended the throne. His lirst movement 
afiVcting Palestine occurred in 7nl 
Sc-nnaoh- n.r. : and he gives an admirable n coid 
t-rib. of the whole campaign. lie pressed 
forward front Nineveh to the Mediter- 
an s< a. and thence down the coast dine to Philis- 
!;■>. ^ InTe he encountered determined resistance, 
lb- overran the land of . Indab. captured forty-six of 
. - '■! r< »ng fnrtressi*s. and carried oil* 2110. 1.*>0 captives. 

• h/'kiah. king of Judah, was shut up in Jerusalem. 
La. hi'h and Libnab were taken after siege, and the 
iL . ptiaually of Judah appeared on the seme. Sn- 
i. aeh. rib met. and claims to have defeated, their 
l;' at army, but apparently took no ad\ antage of Ids 
;■ t « *i y. Strangely enough. Sennacherib's next state- 
ment is to the elfeet that lle/ekinh sent tribute*, etc., 
'dn r him to Nineveli. No mention is made of any 
dba'ter or of his return. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to note that, although Sennacherib reigned 
twenty years after ibis (to (isn, be records no fur- 
7 li'-r movements toward the west. In a Babylonian 
ebrouiele it is recorded that “Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria, was nmrder(*d by bis own son in an insur- 
!( ( tioii " (compare Isa. x.xxvii. 53S). As a result of 
this uprising. Esarhaddon seized and held the throne, 

f r. .»> to UIX 

In a list of twenty-two vassal kings on the Medi- 
teiranean coast. Esarhaddon mentions Manasseh of 
•ludah. Ilis son and successor, Assurbaitipal ((>r»S- 
n.eA, likewise mentions the same king in his list 
"1 vassals. In 047* a general revolt against the king 
ol Nineveh probably included Manasseh, who was 
earnVd to Babylon (II (Miron.* xxxiii. 11-13). Upon 
his suhmissioii he. like Neehoof Egypt, was restored 
tn bis throne. This doses the contact between As- 
syria and Judah, and leaves upon the known docu- 
ments of Assyria the namesof ten kings of Israel mid 
Judah. • 

The New Babylonian Period : The great 
founder of the new Babylonian empire was Nebu- 
chadnezzar. . The inscriptions amply confirm the 
t fid Testament pictures of bis greatness and devo- 
ti<»n to the gods of his land. He was a shrewd gen- 
<ual. a wise administrator, and a world wide con- 


queror and rider. Babylon was bis throne, and the 
civilized world his realm. Tim captive Jews were 
his subjects, and served as his menials and vassals.' 
The close nf his forty-three years’ reign was fol- 
lowed by a period of anarchy, until N a bon id u s (555- 
53S n.r. j. the last king of the dec lining Babylonian 
monarchy, secured the throne. 

The rise of (A nisin the East presented a new prob- 
lem. Tribes, peoples, and kingdoms fell before him 
until h<- reached tin* walls of Babylon. Its popula- 
tion, weary of neglect .during the reign of Naboni- 
dus as well as of his faithlessness to the great gods 
of the city, threw wide open tin* city gates to wel- 
come the ad vent of so benevolent and liberal a ruler. 
Cyrus paid bis devotion:; to tin* gods of the land, and 
implored them to aid and promote his plans. Cyrus' 
decree, authorizing the Jews to return to Jerusalem, 
was in full accordance with the general policy in- 
augurated throughout his realm — a policy designed 
in every way to conciliate his subjects. 

Other Points of Contact: In addition to this 
vast mass of historical data illustrative of the Old 
Testament, there is found much valuable material. 
The aichcologicnl facts of the Old Testament are in- 
vested with a new interest : the geography of those 
old lands is now a new theme; the chronology of 
Israel's history, always difiieult, has lost some of its 
uncertainties: and tin* ethnography of the early set- 
tlements has already become a fascinating study. 
The linguistieand cxegctieal value of the cuneiform 
documents is far beyond the most sanguine expecta-. 
tions of scholars. Altogether the science of Assyri- 
ology lias opened up to the student of the Old Tes- 
tament a new world which ho must explore before 
he can appreciate many of its most interesting parts. 

imu.ionKAi’UV : F»»r dismverhs : Huttn, Monument dc 
y inter ■, 1S47— * La yard. .V inenh amt ffx linmtins , 1S4J* ; 
A* be nh m nl Halation, Is.At; Loft us, 1‘luddivn and Xusiana. 
is.'iT; it. Smith, Assiirutn J tisenrerie*. }sT*>: .1 mujrahunuen 
in Si inlsehiiii. lsU‘5: .1. 1\ IVters. A* ipy no*, IsiC t»s ; Itnssum, 
Asslmr ami the Lund of yimroil. Ll If : Knirers, Hishtrif 
ttf Hahi/hona 41 ml Asstirat, IHni, i. l :US. (in Monuments 
relative to tin* ol<! Testament : J. F. MeCunlv, Jlistorif* 
/Voyderi/, and the Monument*. ]sm-]i*ni ; Sayee, Wylier 
i’ritieism mot the ^Ionian f (its, 1SU4 ; F. Vitroiiroux. Ed 
J til tie ft let I ten invert i * . 1 /oi/itik*. ath ed., isstt; Hull. Liyht 
from tin East, ismt; Priee, The Monuments a ml the Old 
Tistauo nt.:uU‘d„ li*£? ; Sehrader. I tie Keiliusehriften und 
das A. T. 2d nl., limi : Delitzseh, liahel nml Hihel , HMtt. 

.1. JK. I. M. P. 

ASTARTE WORSHIP AMONG THE HE- 

3B3R.DEWS 1 AKturti- in tin- imiito * » f" tli<- 



primilive Semitic mother-goddess, out of which t lie 
most important of the Semitic deities were devel- 
oped. She was known in Arabians u Atlitar,” and in 
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Babylonia as 4 *Islitar.“ JIrr name appears in the 
Ol.l Testament (I Kings \i. 5; II Kings xxiii. 13) as 
4i Ashtoreth,” a distortion of “ Aslitart.” made after 



A>iart«* as tin* (in<Mt*ss of Love. 
4 Fr»m Mali, •• Cyril fr-m th«- Ka-.t.**> 


the analogy of “Bo<hrth T * (compare Jast row. in 
‘•Join*. Hibl. Lit. v .\iii 2 s. note). Solomon is said to 
have built a Iii *rli place to her near Jerusalem, which 
was removed during Josiah's reform (I Kings xi. 5. 
33; II Kin. its xxiii. 1 * 2 >. Astarte iscalled in these pas- 
sages “the abomination of the Zidonians." because, as 
the inscriptions of Tabnith and Kshmunnzer sliow. 
she was the chief divinity of that city (see Hoffmann, 
‘‘Phoni/.ische Insehriften,” 57, ami “C. I. S.” No. 

3). In Phcuieiaii coun- 
tries she was the female 
counterpart of Baal, and 
was no doubt worshiped 
with him by those He- 
brews who at times be- 
came his devotees. This 
is pro vim] by the fact that 
Baalim and Ashtaroth 
are nseil several times 
(Judges x. fi; I Sam. vii. 
4. xii. 10) like the As- 
syrian u Haiti n ishtarati ” 
for “god s and god- * 
dcsses.”' 

Astarte, wherever wor- 
shiped, was a goddess 
of fertility and sexual 
love. A trace of this 
among the Hebrews ap- 
pears in I)eut. vii. 13. 

xxviii. -i. 1 SL where tlio 

lambs are r called the 
“ashtarot” of the flock. 
It is usually assumed that 
Astarte Worship was 
always a foreign cult 
among the Hebrews; 
but analogy with the de- 
velopment of other Sem- 
itic deities, like the Phe- 
nician Baal, would load 
!o ^ ie supposition that 
. -3 Astarte Worship before 

the days of the Prophets 
may have somewhat prej- 
udiced that of Yiiwii. 
Tin* problem is a difficult one. the references to the 
cult in the Old Testament being so few and so vague. 
The reaction against Baal and Astarte, inaugurated 
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Asinrte with Ih»ve. 

(From n I'hi-nii'ian trrra-»-«>H.i jn t>i«* 
Mm-re «iti h»uvrr, Paris.) 


by the Prophets, had a profound elTect upon the 
moral lift; of Israel (see “Jour. Bibl. Lit.” x. 72-91; 
Buddc. “Religion of Israel, “ eh. ii.-v ). Jeremiah 
(vii. IS; xiiv. IT. IS) and EzekitT(viii. 14) attest vari- 
ous forms of this worship in their time, which may 
refer to a ilircct importation from Babylonia. The 
sacrificial um* of swine’s blood (Da. lxv. 4, l.wi. 3) 
may be a reference toa form of thecuh similar to that 
known in Cyprus where swine wen* sacred to Astarte 
("Jour. Hibl. Lit.* 4 x. 74. and ** Htbraica.” x. 45. 47). 

|lnu.l<M;i;.M*nv ; K. Asfnrtt. in Rosrlier. Lt\riUt»i >ltr 

tir'u rhisrhrn iiibl ISnnischr n M\iihnhnjit i Barton. in 

//# ltniini. ix. KVi-PVi. x. 1-74: Mem. Snuitir Or'niin*. eh. 

vij.: W. Hubert si m Smith, litliyom »*/ the Semite** In«i«*x. - 

S«-«- als** ASIIToKKTII. 

J. JK. • G. A. B. 

ASTI; Town in the province of Alessandria, 
Italy, on the left bank of the Tanaro; population 
32. (MM). Although now of no great importance, in 
the Middle Ages Asti was a center of commerce and 
the capital of one of the most powerful republics of 
northern Italy. Owing to the relative freedom that 
prevailed in Asti, the ma jor part of the French Jews 
expelled in 1322 by Charles IV. (compare Isidore 
Lbb. in “ Gratz-Jubelsehrift.” pp. 39 ct w 7 .) took ref- 
uge there, and adopted the French ritual called (from 
the initials of Asti, Fassano. and Monclavo, where it 
is employed) “Hite Afm,” which lias been retained 
t<> the present day. The eighteenth of Iyyar is es- 
pecially celebrated in Asti, on which day hymns 
composed bv Joseph Coiizio are recited. A special 
Seder for Passover evening service for Asti was writ- 
ten l>v Elia Levi. 

Asti was the birthplace of many Jewish scholars, 
among whom were: Isiae Sauton dTIugcIi (157b). 
Judah 1>. Jacob Poggetto (sixteenth century). Elijah 
b. David Finzi (1(>43), Joseph h. R. Gehereseia Coii- 
zio and Joab 1 >. Isaac Gallico (seventeenth century), 
David Mordecai Terraeina (nineteenth century). 

BmuoGHAeuv: brfitz. Or*rli. r Jwlen. 1M ed. viii. 7<J: 

Luxzaif**, .Vebu h-Miihznr Minhiuj Jitnc Umnn* p. 7; 

Zunz, Itit ns, j». (VI. . 

o. I. Bit. 

ASTRAKHAN : Capital of the government of 
the same name in Russia, situated on the left bank 
of the Volga, about sixty miles from the Caspian 
sea. It is generally supposed to have been built 
near the site of Atkl (or Ilil). the ancient capital of 

t ll<* ClIAZAltsi. 

The only fact known concerning the* Jews Of As- 
trakhan. from the destruction of the kingdom of 
the Chazars by Prim e Svyatoslav of Russia (9b9) to 
1*04, is that Jewish merchants carried on a consider- 
able t rade there. 

I 11 1*04 Emperor Alexander I.„ by the “Regula 
tioiis” of Dec. 9. permitted Jewish agriculturists, 
artisans, etc., to settle in tin* province of Astrakhan; 
hut the law was repealed under Nicholas I. in 1*25. 

In 1**3, probably as a result of the May Laws. 
the authorities of Astrakhan issued an order hence- 
forth limiting to three days the sojourn in the city 
of all Jewish merchants not of the lirst gild. The 
Christian merchants applied to the governor, urging 
him. in the interests of the commerce of Astrakhan, 
to repeal the order. They showed that the sides of 
tish to Jews amounted to more than five million 
rubles a year: that the Russian importers numbered 
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ii«»t more than 5 per mil; that the Jews bought 
quantities of special kosher lish called “Jew- 
ish lish.’* which could not be sold to any one else; 
•uni i hat without the Jews the business of Astrakhan 
would b<* ruined. The governor extended the time 
limit fur the Jrwisli nierehants to a 111011 th. but many 
,,f ihriii had already left the city. The price of fish 
1 . !1 aO per emit, and many of the Astrakhan tish 
m< n hauls were ruined (** Ha -Zelirall." 1SS3. No. 23). 

In tin* city of Astrakhan the births among Jews 
w * ! <• ?!♦ males and 02 females in 1S‘J7 ; deaths. 2* 
i : i i ]• -. 13 fi'inales; the excess of births over deaths 
h. iu- 7u. while that in the general population was 
per cent. The general death-rate was 43 per 
t };• •a-*.i!id. while that of the Jews was but 27 per 
; ;i< .a '■ami. The marriages among Jews numbered 13. 

In I V *!W the Jewish population of Astrakhan was 
L.'.m in a total population of 117,772. The Jewish 
pfpTrition in the whole government, including the 
< :') . "’a> 1,667. In addition. there were 13 Karaites 
in di- < ity.aiid 10 in the government (** Paniyatnaya 
K: i/hka Astrakhanskoi Guberiiii.” 1000). 

Tarn- are two synagogues: one for the Ashkeim- 
/’•n. tin* other for the Sephardim. The rabbi of both 
*-y::-ij"gm-s is Boris Moisejevivh Sehuelier. 

r.’i,! io».i: v i*u y : Pahiuatnaija Knizhka A*trakhansk«i Gu- 

*••■ ■ i- »i. I'.too. 

II. H. 


ASTROLOGY. — Biblical. See Astkonomy, 

I • : i ; ; . t • \i.. 

In the Apocrypha and in the Talmud : 
V errj* nan t Is a. xlvii. 13), which the Greek 
f . renders “astrologers.” nor p-tfj (Dan. ii. 

* ‘ • »• technical designation for the Chaldean 

cast eis of horoscopes, lior 
Tci - (Dan. iii. 2»). explained “astrologers” 
mi oology. ((’ant. H. to vii. 0), is found in ancient 
Jewish traditions. Even the Hebraic 
n;»!«!« C*zaan nfiV* Star-gazer ”(Isa. xlvii. 13). occurs 
in the commentaries on the Talmud. The cus- 
1. nirtiy names are DwimCDN (“astrologer 5 ’) in Pal- 
« inian and (“Chaldeans ”) in Babylonian 

expressions originating in the Greco-Roman 
u "iid. where Xu/hrim and “ Chaldad ” are found 
a- early as the beginning of the coinnion era, exchi- 
>:' < <y applied to astrologers. Whether any etymo- 
1 ‘ "“ lr ; , l n ' 1;l,i ‘ m cxis,s between and the 

npj.r il.-tl!."i p;:pv«. or p;cDN. a word us.-d incoimee- 

!!'•" with the Egyptian rulers (njna 'WUXU. Sot all 

a mi identical in meaning, can not he definitely 
< itained. The art itself goes hy the name of 
N'iyUCDN (Astro login). . 

1 ! “ s y foreign terms sutliee to show that the “Chal- 
dean science ’ was not introduced into Judea direct I v. 

blit through the medium of syncretic 
Dis- Hellenism, wherein, in the course of 
tnbution. centuries, it met with an over-widen- 
iug accept anee. The Sibylline Books 
1 n .iivi* the Jewish nation because it ‘‘does not medi- 
bin oiuhe prophecies of the fortune-tellers, magi- 
<- , an<. and conjurers, nor practise Astrology, nor 
-;k the oracles of the Chaldeans in the stare-” (iii. 

and Josephus censures the peojilc for ignoring 
t n x isihh* signs and indications foreshadowing the 
destruction Of the Temple (- B. J.” vi. 5, ^ 3). There 

IL— 16 


were actually no Jewish astrologers either in the 
Holy Land or in Babylonia; and the art. together 
with those who practised it. was condemned, al- 
though its reality was as little questioned then ’as it 
was by the rest of the world up to the Seventeenth 
century. It was indeed considered of celestial ori- 
gin, and as having been revealed to mankind by the 
rebellious angels. Barakel (Kakiel: Greek ‘text) 
taught star-gazing: Kokabel (the Star of God), As- 
trology; Shcljakeel, the science of the clouds; Arkiel 
(the Earth of God), the signs of the earth; Sam. si el 
(tli«- Sun of God), the signs of the sun; and Seuriel. 
Sail riel (the Moon of God), the signs of the moon 
(Enoch viii. 3).‘ 

The admiration for Astrology was due not so much 
to its importance for reckoning times ami seasons— 
although as such held in high esteem — as to its sup- 
posed pow er of forecasting the future. Enoch or- 
dained the jubilees, year-weeks (“ Jahrwochen “), 
months. .Sabbaths (weeks), and days, ami “ail that 
was, that is. and that will be be saw as in a vision, 
even the destiny of the children of man from gener- 
ation to generation to the Judgment Day: every- 
thing he foresaw and apprehended, inscribing his 
totimony upon t lie earth for the benefit of mankind 
and all their posterity ” (Jubilees iv. 

Chro- 16). According to the same book (viii. 
nolog-y and 3), such prediction is inscribed upon 
Astrology, the rocks. The same view, with a Jew- 
ish monotheistic coloring, is expressed 
in the rabbinical legend, according to which God 
showed to Adam all the future generations, inclu- 
ding their scribes, scholars, and leaders (*Ab. Zarali 
•>'). Abraham, the Chaldean, bore upon his breast 
a large astrological tablet on which the fate of every 
man might he read; for which reason — according to 
tin- haggadist — all the kings of the East and of the 
Wot congregated every morning before his door in 
ordrr to seek advice. It is to this tablet that the 
words (Gen. xxiv. 1), “the Lord had blessed Abra- 
ham in all things,” are said to allude (Tosef., Kid. 
v. IT; B. B. 16//). Abraham himself saw in it that 
In.* would have no second son. but God said unto 
him, “Away with your astrology; for Israel there 
is no planet ! ” (^hah. 1 JO'O. Elsewhere it is declared 
that Abraham was not an astrologer at all, but a 
prophet, inasmuch as only those beneath the stars 
could be subject to their influence; but that Abra- 
ham was above them (Gen. R. xliv. 12). It is also 
stated that Joab refused to join the conspiracy of 
Absalom, because he had seen David’s favorable 
nativity (Sanh. 41G and elsewhere). 

Like the Assyrio-Babylonian monarchs, who re- 
ccivrd from their astrologers a monthly forecast of 
coming events (Isa. xlvii.. 13andcunei- 
Astrology. form inscriptions; c.y., Rawliuson, 
in “Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
the Roman Asia,” iii. 51), the Roman emperors 
Empire, believed in the all-powerful influence 
of the stars upon the destinies of man 
and nature. Tiberius was a master in the art of cast- 
ing a horoscope, and regulated all his actions in ac- 
cordance with his astrological deductions (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xviii. 6, £ 6). The Roman empire boasted a 
complete system of Cbaldeo-Greek literature, which 
was zealously cultivated by the members of the 
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astrological schools: all public and private life being 
under the influence nf these pseudo- prophets. who 
received substantial rewards in gold. 

These conditions are relleeted in the parables of 
the Talmud, which vividly illuminate the astrolog- 
ical belief from every point of view. Jethro ad vises 
Moses (Mek.. Vitro. Amalek. 2) to select the mell 
whom he wishes to eooperate with him by means 
of the mirror into which the kings arc accustomed 
to gaze. 

** a kimr wln» hail nn son said to his aiteiulants. * ISny i*»*n and 
ink for my son ‘ : ;m«l the people Pn.k Hu* kimr i«* !«• a im-ai a>- 
trolo^or; f«u- li<»\v mill*! lit- liaveor«len*d pen ami ink f«*rhis son, 
tiaii In* i tot !»rliol«l lH*f<in*haml tliat lie was i«» l«ne “lie? Tin- 
same applies to (ioil. who foresaw that He \v*»uM. at sum* future 
time, give Israel the Tonilt ** <<ieii. K. i. 4>. 

*• Tin* iiuoMinti is ;i>ki*«i, * Why «it«l ( tl pmelaim His law amid 
lire ami darkness (Iteul. v. dm, and nm l»y tin- Iiirlit of day’ V 
Ami tin* answer is driven in the forth «»f a parahie: *A kimr, 
who was a greiit siMrob'ger. g:ive hi* son in tuarriaire. and hung 
hliick enrtains U*f«»re the bridal ehamlier. saying. ** I know that 
my son will not abide hv his nuptial promises longer than forty 
days: let not the |M*r»ple, in days to mtin*, say lhat an astrologer 
such as I did in»t know what was to hapi»en to hi* son/** The 
astrologer is tiod, his son is Israel: and the bride is the Torah, 
hy which Israel hImhU* no longer than forty days 'from the 
revelation to the making of l he golden ea If » ** <I*irke It. El. xli.). 

“A ruler sentenced a man to death by tin*: but when he ik.t- 
eeived by means of astrology that the condemn*.**! would l*eget 
u daughter destined to Ik-coih*- the kind's wife, he said, ‘This 
man must Ik* sa\*i*d for his daughter's sake/ Thus did God 
save Abraham from the Uery furnace, beeauseof Jacob** (Lev. K. 
xxxvi. 4>. 

“A man to whom a son was 1 m >m was met by an astrologer 
who. on seeing the ehil«i. declared that he was d«*stin«*d to 1m»- 
eome a handit-chief (apyiATjarij?) and must 1m* put out in the 
desert. The father of the child refused until the astrologer’s 
father told him to do just as his son had ordered. Tin* father 
of the astrologer is <iod: the astrologer is Sarah: the child is 
Islnnael : and the father of the child is Abraham** «I>eiit. U. iv 
.*>, referring to lien. xxi. W- !~). 

When Pharaoh made Joseph vice regent, his as- 
trologers asked. “ Would yon elevate this slave, pur- 
chased for twenty pieces of silver, to 
Court As- be ruler over us?” and Pharaoh an - 
trologers. swered. “I seethe colors of rtilership 
in him” (.Sdah 36M. Here, as else- 
where, colors play an important part in Astrology. 

In reference to a request of King Solomon for labor- 
ers on the Temple, Pharaoh directed his astrologers 
to select workmen who were to die within the year, 
and send them to the Jewish monarch, who. however, 
seeing the ruse through the medium of the Holy 
Spirit, sent them back again clad in shrouds (Pcsik. 
iv. 34*0. 

Mcsha, king of Moah, a*kc«l his astrologers. ** Why 
am I unable to vanquish the Jews?** and they an- 
swered, ** Because of the merit of Abraham, who 
was ready to sacrifice his own son *’; whereupon the 
king did likewise (ib. ii. 13//). 

When a pagan wanted to buy a slave, he first con- 
sulted an astrologer. It was through this art that 
the wife of Potipliar learned that she 
As- was to have a son l»y Joseph: audit 
trological was for this reason that she regarded 
Errors. him with favor. It was an error, 
however: for the prognostication re- 
ferred to her daughter, who subsequently lweame 
Joseph's wife (Gen. R. IxxxY. 2. lxxxvii. -I). 

Pharaoh’s astrologers perceived that the mother 
of the fu. .re redeemer of Israel was with child, and 
that this redeemer was destined to sutler punish- 


ment through water. Not knowing whether the re 
deemer was to be an Israelite or an Egyptian, and 
being desirous to prevent the redemption of Israel. 
Pharaoh ordered that all children Imm henceforth 
should be drowned ; but when the Egyptians remon- 
strated against*! bis edict, be restricted it to Israelitish 
infants. But the astrologers erred in their deduc- 
tions; for the reference was to the waters of Mcribah 
(Niiin. xx. 13), and not to the Nile (Ex. R. i. IS; 
Sanh. lot/,; compare also Ber. 4 «/). 

The conviction that the astrologers could control • 
the planets prevailed every where among the nations 
of antiquity. Thus Hainan regulated the time for 
the extinction of the Jews by means of astrological 
calculations (Pirke K. El. 1). A l»arl>er, who was 
also an astrologer, perceived that the Jews would 
shed his blood; consequently lie murdered SO or, 
according to some, 300 of those who visited him pro- 
fessionally. But Ik; erred; for the reference was to 
tin* blood which he was to lose at circumcision on 
his conversion to Judaism (Yer. *Ab. Zarah ii. 4b/). 

The astrologers were wont to sit at the entrance 
to the harbors and predict bow every parcel of mer- 
chandise would be disposed of (Eeel. 
Special R. i. 14; Midi*. Paiiim Ahcrim to Esth. 
Features, iii. 7, ed. Buber, p. 46). They could 
determine by lot under what planet 
and in what month and on what day a people was 
to be attacked (Sanh. 65//). On one occasion they 
prophesied to a non-Hebrew that bis fortune would 
fall into the hand of a pious Jewish Sabbath ob- 
server. The fortune was thereupon invested in a 
diamond and worn by the possessor; but it fell into 
the water and was later found by a Jew in the stom- 
ach of a lisli that lie had bought for the Sabbath 
meal (Shall. 116//). An astrologer predicted of a 
new-born male infant that he was destined to become 
a thief; for which reason the mother always kept the 
head of the child covered in order that “the fear of 
the heaven be upon him,” and admonished him con- 
stantly to pray for divine grace. In spite of all. the 
covering fell from his head upon one occasion, after 
he had grown to manhood and had a1taiiu*d to the 
dignity of a teacher of the Law, and he fulfilled the 
sinister prediction by plucking and devouring the 
fruit of a tree which did not lielong to him (Shab. 
150 A). Another teacher of the Law declined tin; 
proffered position of head of the school lx-causc a 
Chaldean had predicted that lie should occupy the 
chair for only two years; aiid this proved true, when 
he finally accepted the position twenty -two years 
later (Ber. 04//). Two students of the Talmud went 
out to fell timber, and an astrologer declared that 
tluy would never return; but they were saved be- 
cause of a benevolent action which they performed 
( Yer. Sliab.vi. 8//). An astrologer became a proselyte 
and consequently abandoned his art; but he relied 
on God, and in a critical moment lie was saved (ib.). 
To resist the influence of the u Wisdom of the 
Orient” was not an easy task. Ncvct- 
Talmudists t lieless there was but one teacher of 
and the Talmud, Samuel of Babylonia 
Astrology, (about 250), who became an ad**pt in 
Astrology, and oven lie. quoting the 
words (Dent. xxx. 12), **It [the Law] is not in the 
heavens,” says, “Torah can not go together with 
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il, ( . m t that studies tin* heavens” (Dent. H. viii. 0). 
V similar remark is made by tin* Babylonian Jose of 
ibi/ul: “ We are m»r permitted to appeal to the Chal- 
ileans. f ( * r i t is written (Dent, xviii. 13). ' Thou shah 
Ite perfeet with the Lord thy G“d * ” (I Vs. 113/#). In 
accordance with Jer. x. 2 is allot her declaration by K. 
Julianna, tin* Palestinian amora, to the elTeet that 
“there are no planets h»r Israel, but only for the na- 
tions which recognize the validity of astrology.” 
This opini"ii is sliared by Bab (Abba Arika, Shah. 

». The*** utterances. however, do not go undis- 
puti-il : and it may be added that, more* particularly 
during the fourth century, the belief in the influence 
of ih** ent.vti llatioiisat eoneeption and birth was gen- 
eral Every person had a particular star as a 

guardian spirit, with w hich his fate was closely inter- 
woven. The stars of the proselytes were already 
witnesses of the revelation on .Sinai (Shah. 146*/). 
Animals have no stars, and are therefore more liable 
to injure : Shale 53/#). On the other hand, every 
hladcd.f gru>< lias its own partic ular star which bids 
it grow Mien. B. x. G). Causeless fear in man is a 
sign that his star sees danger (Meg. 3")- The first 
day of iilm-s is concealed from lhankind in order 
that tie • inllneiieeof one's shir may not be weakened; 
and tin- setting of one’s star betokens that one’s 
death b mar (Her. 5*V#). Baha (lived 350) says, 
“Duration of life, piogcny, and subsistence are de- 
pend.* i.t uj.on the constellations” (M. K. 28 //). God 
telb V: i/ar hen Pedat, tin indigent teacher of the 
Ta.mud that lb* would have tooverturn the world, 
w< i< !!••; »n lease hint from poverty, he having been 
born i;; ;,ji unlucky hour (Tahiti. 25#/). 

1 in- in*-; popular form of astrological .superstition 
—and oar which still survives among uncultured 
people — is the selection of propitious 
Selection days. According toil, certain periods, 
of Days, years, months, days, and hours are re- 
garded as lucky or unlucky. Akiba 
Contends against the superstition that the year be- 
foo; ;hr jubilee is exceptionally blessed. Tim belief 
is ai-*» condemned that no business should be begun 
mi tic* new moon, on Friday, or on Sabbath even- 
ing i.Ntte. Dent. 171 : Sifra, Kedoshiin. vi. : Sanlt. 
h n. 1 )e<spitetheseauthoritative doctrines, however, 
an announcement is found to the eflect that it is 
dangerous to drink water on Wednesday and Friday 
evenings (Prs. 112*/), 8ainucl. tearhe/of the Law. 
I»h\ -i<i:ni. ami astrologer, taught that it was danger- 
mi^tn h]<>ed a patient on Monday, Tuesday, or Thurs- 
day. because on the last -mentioned day Mars reigns 
at the e\ I’liimmhered hoiirsof the day, when demons 
Ja\e ilu ir play. It was considered equally daiurer- 
! ,1K ,n dttdergo this operation on a Wednesday fall- 
mg oil the fourth, the fourteenth, or the twentv- 
hamh of the month, or on a Wednesday occurring 
within less than four days of the new limon. The 
u<\\ moon was likewise regarded as an unfavorable 
*-asoM fur bleeding, as were also the third of the 
iimntli and tin* day preceding a festival (Shan. rib/#). 

In consequence <,f religious anti-Biblieal influence*. 
>«»ine of these pagan views gradually acquired a 
1 man* tinge. Of two horoscopes which have been 
pre^-rv.-d. however, only the earlier bears a Jewish 
•onp. On Joslma b. Levi's “tablets” (third eenturv) 

1 Mated that men born on Sunday will be distin- 


guished. on Monday wrathful, on Tuesday wealthy 
and sensual, on Wednesday intelligent and enlight- 
ened. on Thursday benevolent, and 
Two Horo- on Friday pious; while those horn 
scopes. on Saturday are destined to die on 
that day. Only* four of these predic- 
tions are based upon the days of Creation; from 
which it would appear that the conclusions here are 
not those of Joshua h. Levi, but originated rather 
with Amoraim, who add other remarks. Bnbbi 
Kanina said to his pupils: “ Go to the son of Levi, 
and tell him that the fate of a person is not decided 
by the constellations of the day. but by those of ihe 
hour ” — in other words, it is not the birthday, but 
tin* natal hour, that decides. Those born while the 
. sun rules in the heavens have a brilliant career !>e- 
fore them, ami they will eat and drink of their own 
substance; but their secrets will be divulged, and 
they will never prosper by theft. Those lmrn under 
tin* dominion of Venus are destined to wealth and 
sensual enjoyment, because tire is suspended on this 
star; while birth under the planet Mercury fore- 
tokens intelligence and enlightenment. Mercury l>e- 
ing the scribe of the sun. The hapless born under 
the reign of the moon, however, will suiter much 
sorrow ; they w ill build and demolish, demolish and 
lmild, and they will eat and drink not of their own 
substance; but their secrets will be safe, and should 
they steal, they will escape detection. The plans of 
those born under the reign of Saturn will be des- 
troyed; while the righteous or the charitable 
(“zaddikim ”) are born under the reign of Jupiter 
(“Zedek "), and the shedder of blood under Mars; 
but this prognostieon, says Ashi. may also refer to 
surgeons and butchers (Sliab. 156#/). 

When the vernal equinox occurs during the hour 
of Jupiter, the power of the fruit-trees is broken; 
and when the winter solstice falls within this hour, 
the seeds of the field dry up. In this ease, however, 
it is necessary also that the new moon should appear 
during the moon or Jupiter hour ( l Er. 56#/). An 
eclipse of the sun is an evil omen for the nations, 
while an eclipse of the moon is a particular fatality 
for Israel, Jewish reckoning of time being based 
upon the phases of this planet (Mek., Bo, i. ; Suk. 
29#/ ; G. Brecher, “ Das Transcendcntale, Magie und 
Magisehe lleilarten iin Talmud,” p. 157, Vienna, 
1850). 

Biiu.io<;rai*iiy : (i. Kr»*cln*r, as above: L. Low, IHr Astr*4*n/ie 

It* i *h n Jutlni. in ISni 4'hnnanja, ls*53. vi. ini -4ns, 431-135; 

idem, ficstttHHu llr Si’hriftni, e«L T. Lmv, ii. 1 1 5— 1-JI , S/og- 

odin, 1st* >. 

J. Sit. L. B. 

In Medieval Times: Astrology, called “liok- 

inat ha nissayon ” (wisdom of prognostication), in 
distinction from “kokinat ha-hizzayon ” (wisdom of 
star-seeing, or astronomy), was practised by Jews 
throughout tin* Middle Ages, both as a professional 
art and as a science, Coining from the East, they 
were looked upon as heirs and successors of the 
Chaldeans, and, probably for this reason, were re- 
garded by the Occidental world as skilful masters of 
the art of Astrology; their supposed power over 
destiny tilling the multitudes with awe and fear 
(Beilai ritle. - Les Juifs en France,” pp. 49, 454, note 
21; Basnage, “Histoirc des Jiiifs,” iv. 1212; P. 
Cussol, “Jnden,” in Ersch and Gruber’s “Eneyc.” 
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pp. Hi, IT; .">*2. note 78; 07. notes 50 and 51 ; llo. 
171, 224). 

Jewish cosmology in the Middle Aires. therefore, 
accords to Astrology a distinct place. as may be 
learned from the “Selcr Aczirah.’ v. 4. vi. 2-4. u heic 
the zodiac and the dragon as - the king " are repre- 
snited as cosmic factors; and from the astrological 
Bnruitn of Samuel, belonging to the 
beginning of the ninth century (Zunz. 

1802, 
Zohar * 

and in tin* Book of Raziel. exhibits a thorough knowl- 


Masters in 

Astrology. ^j r ijj Sl .)||, ( .j,| t . r> ** Ilcbr. Bibl. 
pp / 1.7 <t *,</.). Afterward, the (‘abala. in the 


and liturgical poetry. through 


edge of Astrology 
Kalir and 
Ibn <5abi« 
rol ("Kctcr 
M a 1 k u t " ) . 
gives it rec 
ognitioii (S. 

Sachs. "Ha- 
A’onah." i. 5!)- 
93 ; M. Sachs. 

"Die Re 1 i - 
gidst* Pocsic.'* 

1845. p. 250). 

Indeed, in the 
eight it and 
ninth centu- 
ries. Jews 
w e re t h c Jsf 
foremost 
masters in 
Ast rology. 

Jacob ibn 
Tarik. called 
by Ibn Ezra 
an astrological 
authority, is 
recorded by the 
same writer as hav- 
ing imported the as- 
tronomical tables of the 
Hindus to Bagdad under 
Almansur in 777 (*‘Z. D. M 
G.” xxiv. 332-354): His contem- 
porary was Mashullah. the famous 
court astrologer of Almansur and Ma- 
mun (about 800). some of whose works 
Ibn Ezra translated from the Arabic into 
Hebrew (Stciiischneidcr, " I lehr. Ucbcrs.” ]>p. 599- 
(>03). Another Jewish astrologer of note was Said b. 
Bislir al- Israeli in 8*20. called also Rahhan al-Tabari, 
‘•rabbi of Ta ha list an.” whose astrological works still 
exist partly in the original, and were translated into 
Hebrew and Litin ( il>. ]>p. 003-007 ; nhm. in "Jew. 
(Juan. Rev. " xiii. 108-109). Ibn E/.m mentions 
also as the greatest Jewish astrologer Andrnzagar 
hen Zadi Kami;, probably a Persian (Steiiisclinci- 
dcr. in ” Moiiatssehrift .” 1884, ]>. 471): ithm. “Hebr. 
Cehers." p. 854. note -54^)- As a matter of fact, 
most of the works oil Astrology, composed by 
Mohunimeduii scholars — those ascribed to Ptolemy, 
and those of Abu Maashar. Al Kabisi, and Abu al- 
Rijal — were translated by Jews into lb-brew and 
p:i rt 1 v into Spanish (Stciiisclnicidrr, “llebr, l c- 
bers." ]»]>. 5*25-578). or they composed eompciidi- 



^1 

an Astrolabe. 

(Fr-:u M.Vas«f Tol>'w," 1 


unis of such, writing under their own names as 
*“ Astrologers. r 

Thus, Shabbcthai Donolo. 1)13-1)70. acquired fame 
both as physician and astrologer: and his commen- 
tary on the “ S-fer AYzirah ’* is declared by him t«. 
1 m* the result of extensive astrological studies iGrftiz. 
"Gesch. derJudm." iii. 292 it >#7.). Abraham b. 
llivva. the great mathematician and astronomer «>f 
Barcelona, of the twelfth century, was also a r l»e 
lievci* in Astrology, and intended to write a work 
it: though, on account of its hypothetical character 
he would not accord it the rank of a science (sccliis 
"Znrat ha-Arez." Introduction, and Freiinaim> In 
tlodlletioii t«» ”1 IegVOII lia-Nefesb r ). 

Abraham ibn Ezra was the nms 
enthusiastic follower and 
propagandist of Astro!., 
gy. which he calls ' a 
sublime .science." 
Besides transla 
ting Mashalhili'- 
? Quest ion s " 
;u nd allot lit- 1 
0\ . work of thi' 

autlioron t lo 
eclipsed il.* 
1110011 from 
the Arable 
into lit - 
1 ^ brew . h . 

wrote ” Na- 
tivity. ""Elec- 
tions." "Sell 
t dices of th - 
Con Stella 
tions." “ Redr 
it Hokmah " 
(Beg in 11 in g 
of Wisdom*. 
44 Book of the 
World/' a 
t realise on 
the "Planets." 

a treatise on 

the ” Lu - 
miuaries. " 

one on the -Causes" (* Ha-'lVainiin ). 
and finally a horoscope, see Steiiiscbnei 
der. “ Ib-rlin Cat. Hebr. MSS.” pp. 130- 
150; ‘•‘Hebr. UcIhts." pp. 000 tf *(j.: Rosin. in 
- Moiiatssehrift." isos, p. 250). He often refers to 
Astrology in bis Bible commentaries. To biin heaven 
with its constellations is - the book of life." in which 
man's destiny is written, and against which there L 
recourse to G«m 1 as -the Almighty." who overrule- 
all these influences (commentary to Ps. Ixix. 29 . 
Gen. xvii. 9; Ex. vi. 3. xxxiji. ‘21 ; Rosin, l.r. p. 251 ; 
Zunz. “G. S." iii. 03). Abraham ben David of Pos- 
quiercs. in bis critical note* to Maiinoiiidcs’ "A ad. 
Tcsbubab. v. 5. also asserts the influence of the 
stars upon destiny, while contending that by faith 
in God man may overcome this influence. Judah 
ha-Levi (- Cuzari." iv. 01 . Abraham ibn Datid (” hum- 
nab Ramali. r p. 80: see Kaiifmaiin, "Gescliichte 
der Attributeiilehiv in der Judischeu Rcligionsphiio- 
sophictlcsMiiielaltcrs.” p. 247 Kami Albo(“ Ikkarim, 
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jv 4 1 mu]'] not fnr themselves altogether from the 
Ik*! i< * I in tin- "derives of tin* stars**; imr rntild Nah- 
,„.,„i,lrs H Minimiiiary t«> Gen. i. ML Lev. xxiii. 24. 
and «l-<-wherc\ Isaac Arama ("Akcdat Yb/buk." 
xxx j x lntroiluriioii to Ex.), Soloimm b. Ad ret 
< I Jrsponsa. No. r>52 », ami others. As- 
The trology was made the basis of Mrs- 

Basis of >ianic calculations in ahnosi every 
Messianic century (see I bn Ezra to Dan \t. 20; 

Cal- Abravaml. •• Mushuiia* Yeshuali * ; 
culations. A/ariah (lei Rossi. “Mem* Enayim.” 

eh. xliii. : Zunz, /.#•.: Striuscluicidcr. 
“ .1 i’i- ii-'ehe Lib-rut nr. ** in Erseli and Grubers "En- 
eve.” p. HI. notes SO. SI). 

Maimeiiides was tin* uiily authority that, opposed 
Am \ energetically. He found it. forbidden by 
the I ,n w in the verse. " Ye shall not observe times" 
(”!<. i . • ■ i itieii ti *’.) Lev. .xix. 20. in accordance with K. 
Ahiha. Salih. i»s// (- Yad.” ’Akkuni. \i. S). and de- 
clared it. Taliundieal utterances not wit hstaiidiiig, to 
hr !-. .lderinur on idoiatry. “a disease, not a seienee. a 
tree under the shadow of which all sorts of supersti- 
tion- 1 in ive, and which must be uprooted* in order 
to give way to the tree* of knowledge 
Opposed and the tree of life’’ ("Letter to the 
by Mai- Men of Marseilles’’; Steinselnieider. 
monides, "Cat, Bodl.” eol. 1 51023 ; ith ///, " Hebr. 

Tellers.” p. !K31 ). However, tlie belief 
•v :mh deeply rooted t<> In* abandoned by the great 
; i:y « * 1 * thinkers (si r Low, in "Hen (‘lmiian ja," 
pp. }:ju bill. As the last important prominent 
! er • »f Astrology may be mentioned David 
In* astronomer and historian, and friend of 
•• de Brahe. the contemporary of Wallenstein, 
v-i.-x.- idxiui'ieal work, "Zeinab David ” (see intro- 
1 n i.« vol. ii. ). lays 'great stress upon the inti n - 
• • «d tin* eoii-t elial ions upon history. 

M ih ni M'ienct* has abolished Astrology. Only 
h- I' liuula of congratulations. "Mazzal tob"(Good 
<• k . i- a survival of the old belief, as is the* rejec- 
:• ••!* e.-nain days in the week or the month for 
•A.-ddings or new ventures (see Slinlhaii ‘Aruk, 
V*i!* h De ah. 170, 2). 

i‘> in ".,i; veil v : SieiiiM-lin»*i«liT, Litrralur. in Erseh 

('MHmt’s Km ii , *. |*|*. 441 44 ~ ; jileiii. hie Hi Inulisehni 
1 / I " 1 * tlttniji n 1 1, V Mitti hllh rs, pp. is»i. .*ini U4'J. !**>». S|»i, 
"- ,l 1 ill, 1,1. in .j, ir. (jmirf. Hrr. .\iii. IdT-URi ; Znnz, 

'*• iii. SerunUiil. Stintirn filin' Jlhlischr l{rli- 

.!iyit*liliilns,, r liii. J.p. sill aiu. VfiMitm, lsdtl ; L. Low, hit A.<- 
f in •hi' Itihiisrh, a, T,il ntwlisifiru tnnl Xuchtttl- 

'/. (/"/>/ 1,, if y ju if, // (7 1,1 ininjii. 1ST*). pp. 411], 451 t't sn/.i 
!>lt tn. < i. Minim, Iti Scfirifh n. ii.; Rosin, J>ii' Kthili 1 Ir# Mtii- 
ii>inn‘i,s. i- 7 r,, pp. «r»#f >•#«/,; iitnn. in ^^nut^tssrhrift, 1 sns, pp. 
H. it >i,i . ; M'liiiirSaehs, //a-Fmai/i, L .V.MKt, Berlin, 1*51. 

*»• K. 

ASTRONOMY.— Biblical Data: Biblical As- 
tronomy, in the broad sen>e, includes the views taken 
in tin- houjvs of the Bible of tin.* position of the earth 
Hi the universe, the designation of the stars, planets, 
fixed stars, ami the views held regarding them. 
Hie material lor the subject, except so far as the 
earth is concerned, is very meager, dependence for 
the most part having to be placed oil ambiguous 
ictereiiees chirpy in the poetical sections. In the 
present article the stars, planets, ami fixed stars in 
imnei'al ate dealt with. (For the cart h,. sun, and moon, 
e Cosmooonv. Sex, Moon.) The sky. the abode of 
the stars, is described as a "rakia‘” (JTpl. a plate); 
diat is. a rigid, broad, solid plate possessing a certain 


thickness. According to (Jen. i. (», this rakia* was 
set in the midst of the waters, and it divided tin* 
waters above from those beneath. God "made" 
it of matter already existing at the time of Crea- 
tion; tliat is. He did not “create" it at that time. 
The rakin' representing the sky in E/.ek. i. 22 re- 
sembled ice; therefore it is quite possible that the 
author of Genesis, like Ezekiel, regarded the skv as 
being composed of solidified water or ice. Such a 
sky. being transparent. would permit the stars. which 
are located above its vault, to be seen through it. 

Tin* heavenly bodies, according to Gen. i. Hi. were 
also made (not created) from existing material, after 
light had come into existence. Thcv 
The Four- were certainly made of the material of 
Elements light, just as the vault of the sky 
in Genesis, was made out of water-material, and 
the human sold from air (Gen. ii. 7). 
and all things living upon earth from earth ((Jen. i. 
24). All these were made of the four elements, 
light (or lire), water, air, and earth; only those 
creatures which subsist in air and water — that is, in 
other elements than those of which they arc com- 
posed — were created ; while man, the image of God, 
although living on earth and being of the earth, was 
“created and made” (Gen. i. 2d, 27; hut see ii. 7). 

The stars were supposed to be living creatures. 
If the dillirult passage (Judges v. 20) may be re- 
garded as other than a poetical lignre, the stars 
"walk on the way M ; they "come out ” in the morn- 
ing, and "go in” at night. By a miracle, sun and 
moon are made to stand suddenly still. (Josh. x. 12). 

They light from their courses like 
Stars warriors on the march (Judges //;.); 
the Hosts the poet perhaps thinks of falling 
of Heaven, stars. In later times the stars are 
spoken of as "the hosts of heaven.” 
This conception is accurately paralleled among the 
Assyrians, kinsmen of the Hebrews, who likewise 
conceive of the stars as soldiers serving tin* god of 
heaven. Ami, and probably also the somewhat, 
similar god Ninlb, whose abode was the planet 
Saturn. Eabani (?)is compared in tin* Gilgamesli 
epic (tab. i. col. 5, 28,40; see Schrader, “ Iv. Ii.” 
vi. i. ldO cl set/.) with ail army of Ann and falling 
stars or (tab. i. cols. 11, 33, 35; see ih. p. 120) with 
the army of Aim and Ninib. The stars stand in 
God’s presence, to tin* right and the left of llis throne 
(I. K. xxii. 10; II Chron. xviii. IS); they serve Him 
(Neh. ix. 0; Ps. eiii: 21), and praise Him (Ps. ciii. 21), 
exlviii. 2). Like the kings of earth, they may be 
consigned by God’s judgment to the nether world 
(Isa. xxiv. 21 *t *•</.): and God will in future exe- 
cute judgment among them as among the nations of 
earth (Isa. xxxiv, 4 tt w 7 .). Reverence is nlTcrcd 
to them as living creatures, even in later times (Jer. 
viii. 2 ). and quite naturally upon the housetops 
(Jer. xix. 13, xxxii. 20; Zcph. i. 5), in the same man- 
ner as the Assyrians worshiped the, sun (Gilgamesli 
epic. iii. 2, 7 (15); Schrader, “Iv. B.” vi. 1, 146). 

At the head of this starry host stands a “captain 
of the army ” <*OSn J“^‘- v - I)jnl viii - n L 
according to the passage in Daniel, lie was the star 
highest in altitude as well. By this designation 
probably Saturn was intended, the farthest removed 
from earth and therefore the highest in the heavens, 
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and which is held by the Assyrians to he the “hell j 
wether” of the thick. This starry army belongs to 
Ynwn : In-nee t in* frequent expression 
“Captain “Yiiwu of hosts ** «»r “God «»1 hosts 
of Army. 1 ' <JYiXnY|n] mS2Vin] '*> "idi 

cates that lie is the actual leader of the 
heavenly arrav. According to a later view, however 
(Zeeli. i*v. 2. 10). tin* seven planets are evidently 
termed the “seven eyes Ilf God ' (Sllielld. “Alt testa - 
llientliehe KeligiollSgesdl. " p. 313. Hotel, just IIS the 
planet Saturn was the eye of Ann. lord nt heaven ! 
anion- the Babylonians.’ It would appear. then- ; 
fore, that they were no lon ger considered independent j 
beings. and of course the otln-r stars likewise. This 
passant* has probably no reference whatever to the 
seven-armed candlestick of the Iemple; and it lias 
no connect ion with what the Hebrews ma\ or m.i\ 
not have conceived concerning the planets. 

As regards the individual stars, current opinion 
holds to day that four to six. perhaps seven, are 
named imho. Old Testament. Sneli are: “Kesil” 
{^* 23 . Isa. xiii. 10: Amos v. 8: Job i.\. xxxviii.. 
3l». nmlerstood generally to be Orion; “Kimah" 
(n^'2- Amos /./*.; Job/./*.), identical with Sirius or 
the Pleiades; “ ‘Ash ” or ** Ayisli ” cry, J«»h ix. 

<> xxxviii. 32), possibly the Great Hear, possibly the 
Ilyades or Pleiades : “ Ma/./arot (JYnTO* Job xxx\ iii. 
3*2). either the Pleiades or Ilyades. or possibly the 
Northern and Southern (Town. Another is men- 
tioned. “ Had re Tetnan " (JET) 'Tin. Job ix. 11) but it . 

is doubtful whether or not a consttdla- j 
Individual tioii is meant by this at all; see G. j 

Stars. liolfnmnn. in “Zeitsebr. Alttestameiit- j 
belie Wissensehaft,” ii. lbT. who holds j 
that Kesil is Orion; Kimah. Sirius; 1 Ayisli. the lly- j 
ades; Mazzarot. the Pleiades; and that JETl 'Tin i> | 
to he amended to lead Tn (“chambers of the j 

Twins,” Gemini). 

Accor din- to this view, all the fixed stars and coil- j 
Stella! inns mentioned in the Old Testament would j 
be in one re-inn of the stellar hemisphere; and ae- j 
cording to Stern (Geigers “Jiid. Zeit.” iii. 2*>8). i 
these, and these only, are mentioned because they 
serve to indicate the seasons of the calendar. These 
identifications, however, admit of no positive proof: 
for a disconnected tradition can hardly lie considered 
a demonstration. The only ease in which anything 
approaching proof can be adduced is that of *Asli or 
‘A visit bv means of the Talmudic word XJYP. ”yuta 
(mentioned with this star and perhaps etymologic- 
ally related to it)— in Syriac, in Arabic, jrry 

(“rain”) — which would agree with the idea of the 
constellation of the Ilyades. the “rain-stars.” It 
should then he punctuated to read “ aynstf* (Hoff- 
mann). 

** Mazzarot .” in Job xxxviii. 32. may perhaps, by 
comparison with Job xxxvii. 0. where “ niezaiim ” 
(D'1T0> is paralleled by “heder” (Tin. "chandler"), 
be explained as identical with “ Hadre Teinaii” (chain- 
lie rs of the south) (Job ix. if) or etymologically re- 
ferred to the Assyrian “ inassartn” (Babylonian “niaz- 
zurtu”). a place where something is watched. But 
it is just as likely to be. as tradition already has it. 
a variation of “liiazzalot ” (Jy6tO. II Kings x xiii. 5) 
— a word also of mieertain meaning, varying as its 
explanations do hetweeii “planets.’ “constellations 


of the zodiac/* and “stations of the moon.*' If the 
word were indisputably of Assyro Babylonian origin 
; ,U(i related to “iiiaiiz.altu ” or “lnazaltu.** either of 
the two latter significations would probably he the 
correct one. seeing that “man/altu” means “stand " 
or “station.” is also applied to stars, and. Ilk*- its 
sviionvm. “ mauzazn.” denotes probably sonic one or 
other of the zodiacal constellations. 

•• Kesil.” remarkably enough, is found in the plural 
in Isa. xiii. H>. where “ the stars of heaven and it>|«n 
their] krsilini ” are spoken of. This is commonly 
translated “their Orion*.” and ise.xplained as naan 
ing “their larger constellations ; but the plural •*! 
such a proper name is very bard to understand 
One would hardly speak of* "the Si rinses*' or “tin- 
Greater Bears” of the heavens. It is probably 1o !»<• 
understood as a generic term. not a proper name at 
all. and to he translated “stars” instead of “ Orimiv’ 

A corollary herefrom would be that “ ‘Ayisli ~ ami 
“ Kiniali ” would then also be generic names and n«*t 
proper ones, a supposition which their exclusive or 
currcnce in the singular would not disprove (compare 
the generic singulars in Isa. xxx. <>’). And when God. 
in Job xxxviii. 31 tl wj .. issaidto bind Kimah. open 
Kesil. and lend Ayisli. these proper names may wdi 
in reality mean nothing more than planets, meteors, 
or comets, and thus the word “ Kesil ” (fool) liea m»; 
inappropriate name for the vagrant <*omet. therovii.j 
planet, or the headlong meteor. It is true, however 
that ditlicultics would arise when considering t In 
“children of ’Ayisli” and various other points in 
connection with these names; and altogether thi- 
rcmarkable plural of Kesil in Isaiah, with its imi.V 
translation, must remain a bone of contention. 

That - ttahash bariali ” ” Hying serpent " 

Isa. xxvii. 1 and Job xxvi. 13, *h‘iiote* a const d la 
t it >u. as has been claimed, rests upon no evidence. 

Of planet*, a* far as ascertainable with any degn t 
of certainty, only two an* mentioned in the Old 
Testament: Saturn, called hy his Assyrian liana 
“ Kevan ” (p'D) in Amos v. 2ft; and “ Melcket ha 
Shamavim” (D'»L“n “the queen of heaven.** 

Jer. vli. 18, xliv. 17. 2 A. etc. That tin 
Planets. latter means Venus is shown by tl»« 
cakes which are said to have lieon linked, 
for her. Among the Assyro-Bahyloidans the cake 
offerings were called “tlu* bread of Isbtar” (\ etuis). 

It is usually claimed that by the word “Held 
(^M)« “soli of the morning,” in Isa. xiv. 12.. the 
morning star, or, more correctly, one 
Helel, of the two morning stars, is meant; 
Morning*, and the analogy with ^6n (”h> r^ 11 
Son of the ter ”) seems to favor the view. ( l*'sd\ 
ecu t si den *<1. however, there is little 
foundation for the supposition, since Isaiah gives 
no intimation whatever that Held is a star (Gunkd. 
“Sclibpfung und Chaos.” pp. 132 tt 
The supposition that “Gad” (15) in Isa. Ixv. \\ 
means” Jupiter,” the go<l of Fortune.aiid that “Mciii 
('5D). in the same verse, means “Venus” (if these 
readings he correct), rests upon mere hypothesis. 

If it were not that the late Hebrew name "Zcdek 
(piY r- “ justice”) for “Jupiter” lietniys. not Jtn 
Assy ro-Baby Ionian origin, hut rather a late Jewish 
one — for among the Assyro Babylonians Saturn is 
the star of justice — it might be accepted as an early 
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Jr\\ is J 1 name f« »r that pluuel : but t * » endeavor lo 
connect ! his with tin- Oh! Testament proper names 
•* MHHiizcdek ” and ” Adonizedek ** is. to say the 
least. Ita/anlous. 

Tli.-ohl Testament c ontains tin more than the* pre 
erjiim concerning Hebrew Astronomy. Of Hebrew 
■ it " I r< » 1* »gy hefi»r«-tln* Baby Ionian exile, it contains not 
a word; lor tin- passage Isa. xlvii. 13, wherein as- 
m lingers are evidently meant by “the astrologers, 
the . star- ira/crs. the monthly prognosticators. ’* is re S 
by most scholars as post-exilic. This nmv 
perhaps indicate* that the ancient Hebrews possessed 
no astrology; at all events, what is known of the 
astrology of the later Hebrews shows Assyro Bahv- 
lonian inlbn-nee. as is illustrated by the fac t that 
Meivurv. b»r insianee, is called “tin* star.” just as 
tii'- A^yro Baby loiiians designate him simply as 
” t In* plane!.” 

I: r !■• » i< m; i:.\ i'ii v ; <;unk«Ts r«*enit Commentary on Cen. i.\o- 
Wiii-k S«n»->* may Im* <MnMlIH*U ior incidental references to » 
KjMreat .\>tr*«n<<my : f<«r the itativloiiian views. sec Jensen, 1 
•<fi» •/# r StmstuirjLr. lS!*n. jmssini; .las- 

tl-'U. I i> 1 nfiii/i at liuhi/htniil tint / A sttyrhi, xx.-xxii, : Kj>- 
}')m. r -sini>Mnaier. Ai'tmmoiiiwlu n tun* Hnh\j\nn, Kn*iburg. 

1 


already demonstrated hy the astronomical section of 
tin* Hook of Enoch (about 72-Mh. a * well as hy such 
sayings as those of Klea/.ar Minna (ahou; i(HJ). a 
pr.. found inatheinalieian. who could 
, Astronomy “count the drops in the ocean ” (Hor. 
a Ke- IP-/), and w ho dec lared that “ability to 
ligious compute* the solstice and the calendar is 
Study. the * dessert [auxiliaries] ».f wisdom * ” 
(Ah. iii. IS). Among the scienc es that 
Joliauai) ben Zakkai mastered was a knowledge* of 
the solstices and the calendar; i.i.. the ability to 
compute the courses of the sun and the moon (Suk. 
~ s ")- Later writers declare that “to him who can 
compute the course of the sun and the* revolution of 
the planets and neglects todu so. may beapplied t lie 
words of the prophet (Isa. v. P2>. * T hey regard not 
tin* work t »f* tin* Lord, neither consider tin* operation 
of his hands.**' To pay attention to the course 
of the sun and to the revolution of the* planets is a 
religious injunction; for such is the import of 
the words (Dent. i\\ fi), “This is your wisdom and 
your understanding in the sight of the nations” 
(Shah. 7-n/). 


•*«. P. J. 

In the Talmud ; The study of the universe as 
a u hole ua*\ like all ot lic*r seiences in olden times. 

i« i in elo>i >t c onnection with religion, and was 
<"iili i \ ;i n d ill the interest of tin* latter. The star- 
’•'•-‘‘d was b» the* heathen ah object of worship, hut 
i tin* Jews, whether national or Hcdlenized. 
W i i u t hi" reverence there* was connected a supers!]- 
*• riiat the stars determined the destiny of man. 

The computation of time also depends 
Ancient upon a knowledge of the heavenly 
Conception bodies; and this again was closely eon- 
ot As- iiected with religion. It is obvious, 
tionomy. the*re*fore*, that tlu* Ast ronoin v of the 
1 almmlists could not bean independ- 
« nt -He nce* any more than that of the Babylonians, 
il-' Egyptians, the Greeks, or of all either nations <»f 
unii'iuiiy or of the medieval ages: it was a depart- 
i 1 1 * *i 1 1 Ot knowledge belonging to theology. Only 
data whic h are purely astronomical are dealt 
•‘Mill he re; for tin* rest see Asthui.ocy, Cai.kndah, 
•im<1 Idolatuy. Xeir can those cosmological specu- 
lations which were prevalent among all nations of 
iuitiijuity he discussed in this article, 

1 lie fac ts handed clown form, however, only a 
fr:“*t b»n of the astronomical knowledge of the Tal- 
mudists; for in their academies they* touched upon 
K-mitic problems only so far as they related to re- 
hirimi* questions. a,id exercised great reserve regard- 
iiiL r their stellar investigations, so as not to betray 
I a seciets of the festival calendar, an important 
privilege ((f tile house of the* Palestinian patriarch 
mid of his trilninal. For thc*se two reasons the fol- 
lowing account will naturally give only an inade- 
ipiati idea of the knowledge of Astronomy among 
t a during the fi rst cent urics of tla* common 

( m. furthermore*, these fragments do not emanate 
rn,n n,, ;• homogeneous system, as they are theac- ■ 
< mutilations of at least four cemturies. and are trace- 
•i »<• tn various authors. Palestinian and Habvlonian, 
' vhn,tl Were inclined to mysticism. 

1 u ‘ l 11 - 1 * V:i b>e of astronomical knowledge* is 


Despite the general importance and religious sig- 
nificance attac hed to Astronomy in the Holy Land, 
no scientific discoveries were made there*. Astro- 
nomical observatories and instruments arc* nowhere 
] mentioned, unless among the latter are inc luded a 
j <*hart illustrating tin* various phases of the mooii(R. 

; H. ii. S). and a sort of telescope f* »r tin* calculation 
of air line distances (“mezofot." Ycr. ‘Er. v. 22<h % 
“shefofcrct. Hah. ‘Er. 43H. The starry heavens 
of Palestine interested the* Jews, indeed, as creations 
of God. as means to determine the 
No holidays; but for a be tter knowledge 
Scientific of them the Jews were undoubtedly 
Discoveries indebted to the Hahylonians and their 
in Pal- Hellenic pupils, as evidenced by the 
estine. foreign term “gematria,” used to des- 
ignate the computation of the calen- 
dar. Possibly this word re pre sents a transposition 
of }inwnQ7ua = -arithmetic, mathematics” (Sachs, 

** Beit rage*, ii. *4) — “a sister science of astronomy 
from the earliest times, but destined as the mathe- 
matical element to obtain adequate importance only 
in late r periods” (Paulv-Wissowa. “ Hcalencyklopii- 
die der Classisehcn Altertliniusw isseiiselmft,” 1831, 
ii.). Most of tin* observations of a sc ientific* nature 
were* transmitted by Samuel (2oU) f who attended the 
sc hools of the Hahylonians, and who claimed to pos- 
sess as exact a knowledge of the heavenly regions 
as of the streets of his own c ity Xehardea. Certain 
rules must nevertheless have* e xisted; for the pa- 
triarch Kabhan Gamaliel (about 1(H)). who applied 
the above-mentioned lunar tablets and telescope, 
relied for authority upon such as had been trans- 
mitted bv his paternal ancestors (Yer. IL II. ii. 08//; 
Hah. IL IL 2-w). 

As in the Bible, so also in the Talmud, heaven and 
earth .designate the two borders of the universe. 
The former is a hollow sphere covering the earth. 

It consists, according to one authority, of a strong 
and firm plate two or three fingers in thickness, al- 
ways lustrous and never tarnishing. Another tan- 
naitic authority estimates the diameter of this plate 
as one-sixth of the sun’s diurnal journey; while 
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another. a Babylonian, estimates it at 1.000 para- 
saiigs. According to others, the diameter of tin* tir- 
i n.t n o n t is equal to the distance covered in JO or 500 
years; and this is true also of t h<* earth and the large 
s/*a «~Tehoni ") upon which it rests (Ycr. Ber. i. 2/*; 
Targ. Yer. (o n. i. 0). The distance of the firma- 
ment from the earth is a journey of 5(H) years — a 
di-iance equivalent to the diameter of the firma- 
ment. through which the sun must saw its way in 
order to lieei »ine visible (Yer. Ber. i. 2»\ hot.; Pcs. 
91 -m. The firmament, according to some, consists 
of tire and water, and, according to 
Con- others, of water only; while the stars 
ceptions of consist of tire (Yer. If II. ii. 5S,/). 

Heaven . East and west are at. least as far re- 
and Earth, moved from each other as is tin* fir- 
mament from tlic earth (Tumid. 32//). 
Heaven and earth "kiss each other” at the horizon; 
and between the water above and that below there 
an- but two or three fniirerbreadths (Hen. U. ii. 4; 
Ti^-f.. Hag. ii. 5). The earth rests upon water and 
is enetunpa*»sed by it. According toother concep- 
tions the earth is supported by one, seven, or twelve 
pillars. These rest upon water, the water upon 
mountains, the mountains upon the wind, and the 
wind upon the storm (Hair. 12//; Yer. Hag. ii. 77//). 
Th/- nations of antiquity generally believed that the 
earth was a disk flouting on water. There is also 
im ntioned the terrestrial globe. " kuddur.” though 
it may also be translated as "disk.” When Alexan- 
der the (Jrcat attempted to ascend to heaven he rose 
even higher and higher, until the earth appeared as 
a itIoIm* and the sea as a tray (Yer. ‘Ah. Zarah iii. 
42'*. lwit.i. The earth is divided into three parts, 
vi/., habitable land, desert, and sea. 

It was assumed that our present earth was pre- 
ceded by many others which were not good in the 
eyes of the Creator, who traverses in all 18,000 worlds, 
and for this reason is frequently styled "Lord of the 
Worlds’' (den. 1*. iii. 7, i.\. 2: Midi*. Tell, xxxiw). 
The <h -can also is liientioned in the Talmud, and t lie 
whole world is said to drink of its waters (Ta‘an. 
9V. Aeeording to mystic speculation there are seven 
h«*si veus. the first of which is called “velum” (cur- 
tain); the second, ** firmament.” etc. (Hag. 12//). 
Whether these worlds are similar to ours is not 
staled. The correct impression concerning the in- 
finitude of the starry host is expressed in the follow- 
ing sentence of If Simeon b. Likish (about 250): 
"There are twelve niazzalot [signs of the zodiac], 
each having thirty armies: each army, thirty camps 
= r,ixtni j ; each camp, thirty legions [com- 
pare Matt, xx vi. 53]; each legion, thirty cohorts; 
eaeh cohort, thirty corps (compare Ivranss. "Lclm- 
Avorter ,~>./\ pcm|: and each corps lias 365.000 myr- 
iads of stars entrusted to it" (Ber. 32//). 

The Talmud subscribes, as do all astronomers be- 
fore the time of Copernicus, to the geocentric world - 
conception, according to which the stars move about 
the earth. The conceptions of this motion were 
Various. Aristotle believes that the stars have no 
motion of their own, being firmly attached to circles 
of rotation; and be further ascribes to every circle 
containing a star a sphere of motion whose cen- 
ter is the -earth (Pauly Wissowa. “ Heah*ncyklopndie 
der C!uv-i<ehen Alterthiimswissensehaft." 1841. • ii.). 


Perhaps the wonderful Baraita Pcsahim 94// gives 
expression to this idea in the following; "The 
learned of Israel say. ‘The splien* 
Motions stands firm, and the planets revolve ; 
of the the learned of the nations say. ‘Tin- 
Heavenly sphere moves, and the planets stand 
Bodies. linn.* The learned of Israel say, * Tin- 
sun moves by day beneath the firma- 
ment, and by night above tin* firmament,’; the 
learned of the nations say. ' The sun moves by dav 
beneath the finnanu-nt. and by night beneath 1 1n- 
earth.’” The pat riareb Judah ]. (about 200) believed 
that in the first instance the Jewish, and in tin- 
second the mai-Jewisli. coneeption was correct. Tin- 
sun travels in four directions. During Nisaii. 
lyyar. and Siwan (spring) it travels in the south, 
in order to melt the >im\v : during Taminnz. Ab. and 
Elnl (summer), direeily above the earth, in order to 
ripen the fruit : during Tisliri, Hesbwan. and Kislcw. 
above the sea. in order to absorb the waters: and in 
Tehet. Shebat, and Adar. over tin* desert, in order 
that tin* grain may not dry up and wither (t\). 

The snn has fa >5 windows through which it 
emerges; 182 in the east. 1*2 in the west, and 1 in 
the middle, tin* place of its first entrance. The 
course described by it in a year is traversed bv the 
moon in 30 days. The sniar year is longer by 11 
days than the innar year (Yer. R. II. ii. 58//). The 
sun completes its course in 12 months; Jupiter, in 
12 years: Saturn, in 30 years; Venus and Mars, in 
4*0 years (Hen. 11. x. 4); however, an objection 
is raised here (in a gloss) against the last-mentioned 
number. King Antoninus asked the patriarch why 
the sun rises in tin* cast and sets in the west. At 
the time of the Deluge it traveled in the opposite 
direction (Sanli. 01 A, los/q. Every 28 years it re- 
turns t * » its original point of departure, and on Tues- 
day evening of the spring solstice it is in opposition 
with Saturn, although Plato maintained that the 
snn and planets never return to the place whence 
they started. This is the cycle of 28 years (Ber. 59/>): 
the moon-cycle of 19 years may have been meant in 
the Targ. Yer. Gen. i. 14. 

The fou r solst ices (t lie Tckufot of Xisan. Taminnz. 
Tishri, and Tebet) are often mentioned as determin- 
ing the seasons of the year; and there are occasional 
references to the rising-place of the snn (‘Er. 56//). 
Sometimes six seasons of the year are mentioned 
(Gen. R xxxiv. 11), and reference is often made to 
the receptacle of the sun (vni>M/Kmv). by 
Six means of which the heat of the orb is 
Seasons, mitigated (<«cn. U. vi. 6, and else- 
where). The revolutions of the moon 
were undoubtedly known: for "Israel computes by 
the moon, the other nations by the sun ” (Snk. 29//, 
and elsewhere). God expressly prohibits the reveal- 
ing of tlie secrets of chronology (Ket. 112 <t). Samuel 
sent to K. Johanan a list of the leap-years for sixty 
years, which the latter did not regard as exhort- 
ing any remarkable mathematical skill (Hul a-Vu. 
"The moon logins to shine on the 1st of the month; 
its light increase* until the 15th. when the disk |D)pD*7 
(/1 /<ta///)] is full; from the 15th to the 30tli it wanes; 
and on the 3oih it is invisible*’ (Ex. R. xv. 26). 

From the mimesnf the seven planet swore derived 
the names of the days of the week; and each day 
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was consccrat^l to the particular planet that ruled 
* iuriii if the rally hours of tin* morning. Tin* Tal- 
m in lisi s wciv familiar with the planets. 
Seven and their characteristics (see Astkoi.- 
Planets. novj: but only the week-days were 
enimted. while t In* Sabbat li had a name 
, if its own. The names of the seven planets are: (1) 
- Shabbftai,*’ Saturn; (2) "Zeilek,” Jupiter: (.*») 
" Maadini.’* Mars; (-1 ) ** llammah.” the snn ; (.*>) “ K<> 
kebet «*r“N<>gah. M “ Kokab-Xogah." Venus; ((») 
“ i\< »k:il>.*' Mercury ; (7) ** Lebanah.” the ni#>mi. Ae- 

< urdiim to the first letierof eaeli of their names, they 

aie called "SheZaM DeXKnL" (Shah. 129A. tafia; 
P*-ik. lb \x.; Poke R. El. vi.). The worship of 
V. nn-.is mentioned (Pesik. R. xxxi..cd. Friedmann, 
p. l-K»o i. and warning is given not to eoufuse it with 
die, lawn usnrrjn Ver. Ber. i. 2r). 

I li** twelve eonstel lat ions of the zodiac* are; Aries 
Taleh "i, Taurus (“Slior”), Gemini Teoinim **), 
Caneer c-Sarton"). LeopAri"). Virgo Betulah”). 
Libra (" Mo/.nayini ’*). Seorpio (~*Akrab), Sugittu- 
'iii'. Archer (“ Kasshat **). C’aprieornus (“Gedi"). 
Aquarius C* Deli " ), and Pisces (•* Dagim v ). Accord- 

n.ir To the first letter of eaeli. thev :ir«* c«»ll«-ctivelv 
- -t-.^”* -t.~ -saAii.** -.'Vak.” -<it*l>al>~ 

P‘-:k. R. l.r., and Pirke R. El. Is . ; Raslii on B. M. 

K'M, and elsewhere). The first three 
The Zodiac, are in the east, the second three in the 
south, the third three in tin* west, and 

• :a-t three in the north; and all are attendant on 

• -'in. According to one conception. Aries. Eco, 

. . 1 Sagittarius face northward: Taurus. Virgo, and 

< i-riennius westward: Gemini. Libra, and Aqua- 

• * m >iit h ward ; and Cancer. Scorpio, and Pisces 

*' aid ( \ alk.. Lx. -IIS ; Kings isr>). According to 
huinnitic view. Taurus (~ ICglali “) is in the 
n>r!i and the Scorpion in the south cEr. 5IW: Pes. 

/ I s " nn^read ‘“Agalah” (Wagon = Charles's 

0 .im. see I os. to Pes. L/\] Each constellation 

f«>r one month; viz., Aries in Xisan (March). 
ij mN i” lyvar (April), etc. (Pesik. R. xxvii 
::!■ Fri, ‘« lm{lm i* p. 13M; Pesik. R. K. Xiii. ll <>„).' 

1 : ! lt tl “‘ zntliaca! circles were generally known is 
' i'1'iii In mi the frequency of their interpretation in 
y nn,,| is and from their liturgical application in post- 

; 1 1 * 1 1 1 1 d i c * times. An allusion to Aquarius is found 
' lU ‘; 5,1 Hnliy Ionian ineantation (Git. 09//). 

1 he Milky Way is called “ Fire Stream.” a name 
burr. , wed from Daniel vii. 10 (** Xehar di-nur”), 
n late it may possibly have bad the same signification. 

! he statement is also made that the sting of Seorpio 
may he seen lying in the Milkv Way 
Other (Rag. m : k.x. R. xv. G, -inj: 
Stars and Her. 5s/q. Samuel said: MW have it 
omets. asa tradition that no comet ever passed 
across the face of Orion Kesil”] ; f or 
it ilns should happen the earth would !h* destroyed.* 

W hen Ins hearers objected to this statement, saying, 
i ''"e S(,( ‘ lhat this occurs/’ Samuel replied! “ It 
mi > appears so; for the comet passes either above 
! ,r H ° w lI,r star * Possibly also its radiance passes. 
i ul ,mt ,ts ,MM b*. w Again. Samuel s*i vs; ‘But for 
' vanmh " f () n«»n, the earth could not exist, bc- 
,l /; frigidity of Scorpio; furthermore. Orion 
'! s 111 ar ^ .Hints, with which the warm season be* 
inns ( ^ er. IVr. ix. 1T* ; R a b. Her. 5 N/,). The comet. 


because of its tail, is called “ kokha de-shabbit ” (rod- 
stan. Joshua h. Ilananiah. the famous teacher of 
the Law (about. 1(H)). declared that a star appears 
once every seventy years and leads mariners astray ; 
hence they should at such time lay in a larger store of 
provisions (Ilor. 10#/). Rapopnrt endeavors to prove 
that the path o! ibdley s comet had been computed 
by a wise rabbi (Epistle to Slonimski in "Toledot 
ba Sliainavini.** Warsaw. 1 n3s>. Samuel said: “I 
know all 1 lie paths of heaven, but nothing of the 
nature of the comet.” 

The following Biblical natnesof constellations are 
meinionedaud explained: Pleiades [a 

cluster of] about a bundred stars, and for the mucli- 
disputed its equally obscure Aramaic cijuiva- 
h*nt xnr (MS. M. snx». Sy riae i-< given (Ber. 

The following two sagas also have reference 
tn natural jdirimmena. When U. Jacob died, stars 
were seen by day : when IL Hiyyadied. stones of fire 
fell from heaven (M. K. 2.Vd/ The latter may jios 
sibly he a reference tr> meteors. 

BiiiMomuritY: Winer. 11. 11. if. rc9S-r£9, Leipsir. is4S; Ham- 

t)iirger, li. It. T. ii. 77 M. ^.r. 

-b su. L. R. 

in rost-Taimudic Times: THili tlie revival 

of Greek science which took place in Islam. Jews 
were intimately connected, and the “Almagest” is 
said to have been translated by Salial ibn Tabari as 
early ns HM), while one of tin* earliest independent 
students of Astronomy among the Arabs was Ma- 
shallah (751-S7J?). Jews seem to have been partic- 
ularly concerned with the formation of astronomical 
tables of practical utility to astronomers. Sind hen 
AH (about n:» 0) was one of the principal contributors 
to the tables drawn up under the patronage of the 
Sultan Maimuu. X<> less than twelve Jews were 
concerned in the Toledo tables, drawn up about 
10SO under the influence of Ahmad ibn Zaid. and the 
celebrated “ Alfoiisine Tables ” were executed under 
the superiutendeuce of Isaac ibn Sid. while Jews 
were e<piallv concerned in tlie less* known tables 
of Pedro IV. 

Isaac Allnidih compiled astronomical tables from 
those of A1 Rakkam. ALBattam. and Ibn al-ICam- 
mad. Joseph ibn Wakkar (135?) drew up tables of 
the period 720 (I leg. ): while Mordecai C’omtino and 
Mattatbia Delacrut commented upon the Persian and 
Paris tables respectively : the latter were commented 
upon also by Farissol Botarcl. Abraham ibn Ezra 
translated Al-Mattani's (‘annus of the Khowarezini 
Tables, and in his introduction tells a remarkable 
story of a Jew in India who helped Jacob hen Tank 
to translate the Indian astronomical tables according 
to the Indian cycle of -132.000 years. Ollier tables 
were compiled by Jacob 1 m*u Makir. Emanuel ben 
Jacob, Jacob ben David hen Yom-Tob P<h*1 (1301). 
Solomon hen Elijah (from the Persian tables), and 
Abraham Zacuto of Salamanca (about 1515). 

The earliest to treat of Astronomy in Hebrew on 
a systematic plan was Akicaiiam «.\k IIiyya, who 
wrote at Marseilles, about 1134. Discussions on 
astronomical points, especially with regard to the 
spheres, and disputed points in calculating the cal- 
endar occur frequently in the works of Judah ha- 
Levi. Abraham ibn Ezra, and Maimonides. while a 
new system of Astronomy is contained in the “ Wars 
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of tin* L*»rd “ (“Milkamnt Adcuiai") of Levi ben 

GelSClII. 

Jews wcrr especially helpful in tin* progressed tin* 
science.* bv tln-ir wmk :is translators: Moses ilm Tib- 
1 1< > 1 1 translated from tin- Arabic Jabir ben Allah s 
acute criticisms of the Ptolemaic- system, an antici- 
pation of (%.j»i rni< iis. ami. thus brought them to 
the notice of Maimonhlev. Hm al Ilaitham's Arabic 
compendium of Astronomy was a particular favorite 
of Je\vi>h astronomers: besides being translated into 
Spanish l»v Dm Abraham Faijiiin. it was turned into 
Hebrew* bv .Jacob ben Makir ami Solomon i bn Pater 
Cohen and into Latin by Abraham de Palmes. Other 
translations from the Arabic were by Jacob Anatoli. 
Moses Haleiio. and Kalonynms ben Kahuiymus. who 
tints were the means of bringing the Greco* Arabic 
astronomers to the notice of western Europe. Jacob 
Anatoli, for example, translated into Hebrew both 
the ” Almagest ‘’ami A vermes’ compendium of it. and 
this Hebrew version w.is itself translated into Katin 
by J. Christniann. Other translators from the He- 
brew into Latin were Abraham de Palmes and Ka- 
loiiyums ben David of Naples, while David Kaloiiy* 
inns lien Jacob. Kphraim Mizrahi, and Solomon 

fr> iin t 1»<* I^itiu into I I«-l>rt-w. 

The well-known family of translators, the Ibti Tih- 
hoiis. may be espeeially mentioned. In practical 
Astronomy Jewish work was even more elTeetive. 
Jacob hen Makir (who is known also as Pmphiat 
Tihhoii »appears to have been professor of Astronomy 
at Montiiellier. abotit 1JOO. and to have invented a 
quadrant to serve as a substitute for the astrolabe. 
Levi ben Gerson was also the inventor of an astro* 
iiomieal iiidrument. and is often quoted with respect 
tinder the name of Li on dc Bafmlas. Bonet dr I.atte*s 
also invented an astronomical ring. Abraham Za- 
cuto hen Samuel was professor of Astronomy at Sala- 
manca. and afterwaid astronomer royal to Emanuel 
of Portugal, who had previously been advised by a 
Jewish astronomer. Rabbi Joseph Ye<*inho. a pupil 
of Abraham Zaciitn. as to the project put before liim 
by Columbus, who, in carrying it out, made use of 
Zii<*uto’s “ Almanac ami - Tables.” 

With the Renaissance. Jewish work in Astronomy 
lost in importance, as Europe could revert to the 
Greek astronomers without it. The chief name con- 
nected with the revival of astronomical studies on 
the Baltic is that of David G.Vss-of Prague (d. , HJ1-5), 
who corresponded with Kepler. Tycho Brahe, and 
Regiomontanus: lie was acquainted with the Coper- 
uieaii system, hut preferred that of Ptolemy, while 
as late as 1714 David Nieto of London still stood 
out against the Copeinieati system. Altogether, in 
reviewing Jewish Astronomy in the Middle. Ages, 
one can not claim that Jews themselves made many 
contributions to the science: but by making the 
Greco- Arabic Astronomy accessible to Europe, they 
aided in keeping the interest in the subject alive, 
and prepared the way for the revival of the science 
ill the sixteenth century. On the practical side of 
the science, their chief contributions were of more 
value: almost all the tables used by astronomers and 
navigators were their work, while they -introduced 
several improvements in astronomical instruments. 
See also (’aj.kndak. 

The modern epoch of the science begins with a 


great Jewish name, that of Sir \\ illiam IIkkm iiiu. 
( whose Jewish origin is acknowledged 
by bis biographer. Ilis systematic survey of the 
heavens, continued and completed by bis son Jolm, 
his catalogues of nebula* and clusters, and his discov- 
ery of the plain t L’ramis. may be classed among the 
greatest exploits in tin* history of Astronomy, He 
also started the investigation inio the constitution 
of the universe, determined the path of the sun 
toward tin* constellation Vega, and in innunn rahlf 
ways started this science along the lines on which it 
developed up to The time of the discovery of spec- 
trum analysis. He was assisted throughout his 
work by his sister Caroline Ibrschel ( 1 7oO-1S4S). 
Since his time* no very great Jewish name* has been 
coined ed with the* development <>f astronomical 
science, but no less than fourteen of the asteroids 
were bicatcd by II. Goldschmidt ( lSU*2-(»fi) — at a lime 
when the discovery of ail asteroid was by no mean- 
so easy a task or so frequent an occurrence as it is 
nowadays — and \Y. Beer (17117- ISoU). the brother of 
Meyerbeer, was the* first to draw an accurate map 
of the moon. Of contemporaries.; tin* most distin- 
guished is Moritz Loowv (h. ls:J3), director of tin* 

I ri Ol»7i<-rvjitory. ami tin* inveutnr «>f tin* <-ou«l«* or 

elbow telescope, by which the stars maybe observed 
without bending the tu c k hac k and without leaving 
the comfortable observatory. 

The following list of Jewish astronomers of the 
Middle Ages, with the approximate- periods of their 
activity, arranged in alphabetical, order of first 
names, some* of whom are mentioned elsewhere in 
this work, may be of service in drawing attention 
to tin* minuter details: 


Abraham de Ratines. » 
Abraham ihn Kzra < !H!Kt ll*iS). 
Abraham liar t.liyya < 1 imi>. 

A bra 1mm of Toledo <127S). 
Abraham Znrnlo 1 h*ii Saiinii* 1 
< ltt limit.). 

Andmzairnr tn*n Zadi Farneli. 
Aagnstinins Birins (15-1). - 
Baruch Sklmv (i*in*a 1777 ). 
Baruch 1 h*u Solomon 1h*ii Joali 
(1457). 

Biaiii'liino (15th cent.). 

Bonet •!»* laities (15ni*o. 

Caleli Afein!o|Hil« ( 15th c*eiit.). 
David (ians "lin! 1013). 

David Kaloiiyinus lien Jacob 
(1404). * / 

David ilm Nalimias. 

David Nieto (dieil 172S). 

Dayan Hassan (072). 

Elia Misrahi <die*d 1520). 
Emanuel !h*ii Jamb ( 1340-05). 
Ephraim Mizrahi. 

Karissiil Moses Botan*! <U»i5). 
llanaiieel lien IDishiel (died 

Hayyini Lisker <1012 30). 
Ilavvim Vital Calabrese (died 

‘ loan. 

Isnachen Aaron (BIOS). 

Isaac Ahu al-Khalr lien Sam- 
uel (KUU). 

Isaac* Allmlia belt Baruch 
niKivtm. 

Isaac* ilm Alhadih (1370). 

Isaac Israeli lien Joseph < 1310- 
:m i 

Isaac* lien MeirSpfni. 

Isaac* lien Moses Kphoducns. 
Pmphiat Duran (13U2-14(tt). 


Isaac ihn Sid (1252i. 

Israel Lyons (died 1775). 

Israel Samos** ‘died 1772.) 

Jaroti Anatoli d232>. 

Jacob carsi (Jacob at-Corsono 
lien Abi Abniham Isatn*. ]:»7t>* . 

Jaeob lien David lien Yoin-Toh 
I*C M‘l <1301 L 

Jacob Im*h Elia. 

Jacob lieu Judah Kabrut d3<2i. 

Jacob lien Makir, Trophiat 
TihlMin d2slt-i:»«). 

Jaroti lien Samson (1123-42». 

Jac ob l**n Tank (Will cent. ' 

Jeremiah ('obeli of Dale Tan i 
(I4S0). 

Josc*ph i>en Elc*azar <14th 
relit.) . 

Joseph lieu Isaac* lien Moses 
ilm Wakkar culmnt 1357). 

Joseph t m *11 Israeli 1 h*ii Isaac* 
(died 1311). 

Joseph ihn Nalimias (1300 3»*. 

Ji isc*) ili l*arsi. 

Josepli Tavtazak Uiliout 152tb. 

Judah Paris* >I (14W). 

Judah ha-Levi (1140). 

Judah Im*ii Israeli <131U). 

Judah lien Mosi*s Cohen (1250). 

Judah Ik-ii Kaknflal (Indore 
1130. 

Judah lien Samuel Shalom doth 
cent.). 

Judah 1 h*u Solomon (’oht*n 
(1247). 

.lndah ii»n Wrga (1137). 

Kalonvmns lien David of Na- 
ples (152S). 

Kalonvmns lieu Kalonymus 
(13L723). 
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1m-7i Almiliuin Hjiv- 
vim. * liT-**-* 

] t .\ | i»*n i»rr>'»» <Le»»n «U* 
llafM.Su>>. 4 l*th 44 1 . 

M;,hu*»h "f M* *nt i»*lli«*r. 

1 h*ii Shi-ur.n iyuh Mini 

l » • 1 - • - 

Ma-ualhih ' 7 M S 13 |. 

M :,t !:il ina ill Irir. 15 ‘JO- 

>I, i. r Ni'imiark < 17 <C». 

M. u >j.ira ' I Mi omit. V). 

M.-iialM-m < Kmaliliel) Zion 

l*..i i <•< ]«►'»•* 4<n. 

>]< -Mi'.iaiu Kaloiiymns. 

M.'i.l.fai r.mitino ' ( 14 <>U- 

>]••:. j.M-ai Kin/i < 144 U 4 *»> . 

>j . u-n Ai.mliam <.\isi>ies>. 
v Aliti“Mi»l»«» id. nix nil 
i>»».. 

tialfjio 1 h*ii Kliu (Kith 
it-ni.,. 

>]..hi-s u.ili 1 m * ii Judah. 

Handali. 

M<>m-«» l»«*rl«s M. 1*>7*{). 

iitn TikilMin » 1244-74). 

.YM'.in Huinati hen. Kliezer 
. ir*7‘i sn. 


Raphael 1,1-lii Hannover <17241. 

Salial <KaIil>ain al-Tal»ari <sm t . 

Sill UllH ilill A Mia* ln*tl Judah 
(lldM. 

Samuel Almlatla U27Si. 

Samuel Ha-l.<*vi <12s<»-S4i. 

Samuel lien .Imlali of Marseilles 
*i:t»lj. 

Shalom lien Joseph <145h <Vn. 

Shalom lien Solomon Yenishal. 
mi U4S2-S7). 

Sheshet hell I>aar l***n (ierumli 
U32U). 

Siml Im’H Ali <S2P-S:?ti. 

Solomon Ahimior hen A lira ham 
< i:RWi. 

Solomon Ravin of IUm lex <14th 
rent. I. 

Solomon 1 m*» Klijali « 1*144— s»o. 

Solomon Ksohi < Azubius).»U>-'vl>. 

Solomon in*» Moses Meljnieil j 
<12*i<i>. 

Solomon ihn Paler (When of 
Hnrjros <1322). 

Solomon Shalom U*n M««ses 
(1441-Nh. 

Tobias Cohen < 17os>. 

William Kuiumnd dt* .Momada 
(end Hill eent.). 

Lift nit nn\ >> 21. .‘HI 
l'i hrrn'tzunur n, pf>. { 

•5. I 


Ihm.ioiiUApnv : Steinxhmdder. J< irisli 
•meimies asiit)lou r y ami enlemlar): 
v «2-»an. 


ASTRUC : A pnvnomen used frequently by Jews | 
i i • » >u I 1 1 < * i*i i France and eastern Spain: used to this ! 
day a> a family name in France. It is derived from • 
r..' Provencal <ntnn\ “happy” (compare btnastrnr \ 
rm\ and the Spanish <istnnj*>, from the 

I . :i> in a star). In the dialect of Languedoc, As- 
i r::!; Minified “horn under a favorable star ” (Genin. 

’ derivations Philologiqites," ii. Til. Paris. 1N5<S). 
Tic- ei.Mlinns tin* supposition of Dukes that the ! 
mum* represents the Hebrew 210 ^>TD C* pax] luck”); i 
and a MS. which formerly belonged to the Almanzi ! 
< •oil. et}«m was written by a ” Rabbi 1}. who is railed j 
Asnir liar Jacob” (Stcinsehncidcr. "Ilebr. Bibl. M j 
v. 17i. Even in its Homan form, Asterius {\\nrt ( ur t ! 

\ it oeeurs not only on Christian inscriptions | 
of Spain (Hi'ibner, “Inseript. Jlispan. Christian. : 
Suj»plem.” Berlin, MCM., p. 70) and of Gaul (Le I 
Plant, “ Inseript. Cret. de la (Janie.” ii. 445). hut also | 
en the Jewish catacombs of Home (Garueehi. "Cimi- j 
n-ro desrli Antiehi Ehrei,” 18)12, p, 24: Sehiirer. 
“Gemcindcvcrfussuiig der Juden in Horn.” 1871). 

I I . II; Berliner. “Geseh. der J mien in Horn.” i. 74). 1 
In a Latin-Jewish inscription the name of “Claudia 
A>ier” < if Jerusalem occurs (Mommsen. “ laser. Nea- 
j'"l. Lai.” No. (HOT). A certain Honastrnc Abige- | 
d«.r translates his name into “Fortunio A vigdnr “ in | 
MS. 2232 of the Hodleian Library, Oxford (Nen- 
haiirr. “Catalogue/* eol. 770; eoni|>are Stein- 

1 sehiieider. I I«*I»r. Cehers.” pj>. !)05. 1)77). In II<‘ : 
Lo w MSS. the name is written pnjVJ'N- jWCDN 
(>tein<rhneider, “ llehr. Ilibl.” /.r.) t pnni M . 

”nyiCi. pniTJ*:. and ^pnnsr; (“Eerivains Juifs/ 
p in non Hebrew doeuimaits. Astrueh (“ Revise 
Etudes Jnives,” iv. ()S) t Astruir (i7/.). Astruz (Zimz. 

Zur (JesehP’ ji. 47J). Astrniro (Jacobs. “Sourees.’’ 
Index, .v/*.). Astnyiron (Gross. “Gallia .ludaiea,” p. 
•»42i. Asdnieh (*’ Revue.” iv. (*>), Nastrnch (Kayser- 
H,, S r . -Juden in Navarra.” p. 101), Strnjr ("Jew. 
Quart. Rev.” viii. 400), St mch (Kayserling. /.<*. p. 


101). and StruehiisC* Revue Etudes Juives,” \1. 170). 
In a d«>cnineiit ol the year 1001 relatiii«r to certain 
J«*ws in Manidieim. ~ Abraham and MoTse Astroueg r 
occur (Lbwenstein. “Ors-h. d<*r Juden in <lcr K ar 
pfalz." p. SO; compare Kalman Astruc in the Worms 
Memorbuch, cd. Ik-rliner. p. 4^1. The name o<-curs 
in Italian in the f«»rm A^trurrio ( Yu^elstein ami 
Richer. "Geseh. der Jmleii in R««m." ii. 43S). The 
feminine form of tlie name is Astruira ("Hevue 
Etudes Juives.” x.wix. 205). In eonijiosite names 
we have the forms 1>< >n A^true (emnjiare Jiom nfant, 
Roiitil. Ihmis-ic. etc. )aii'l Sen Astruc. 

Aimunr the martyrs .if Culn^ne in 1000, the name 
"f a certain Astnrio <w*<*urs. which mav 

possibly be a f«»n»i of th«* Eat in Asterius (Salfeld, 
"Numbeiirer Mmm»rbiwh.** p. 110). It is doubtful 
whether the name K>t»»ri ha Parhi (lived in Provence 
and Palestine, fourteenth century ) ouiilit to he cited 
in this connection <Stein*M-hr«eider, "Hchr. Bihl.” xv. 
10 S; “I lehr. Cel mts.” !C7. note 45). 

The earliest mention ».f the name Astruc seems to 
he that of Mal-Astruir (/A.. Miles Astrmr) of Mar- 
seilles in the year P»40. A document of tin* year 
1231 lneuliousa Sohunoii “ tilius Astruc M of Mcgueil. 
Abba Mari hen Ahndiam td. about 1240) was called 
Don Astruc <les Gabbai » Gross, “Gallia Judaiea.’’ 
p, 103 ». Judah ben A>trin* is mentioned in a Barce- 
lona document <*f tin* year 12s7 as interpnder of 
Kintr Alfonso of Murrfa. In 1435 a Habbi Astrueh. 
" Mail re d«* la Sy na^fo^ue.’’' was hurnc<l at Palma in 
the Balearic Islands. 

During the Middle Aires the Astrue family sinus 
to have lived chictly in the comtat of Aviirmm. 
When in 1550 permission was iriven the Portuguese 
Jews to settle in Guiciuie. the Astmes were aiming 
the lirst to avail theiiiM-lws of the privilege. The 
earliest ancestor of the modern Astrue family in 
Bordeaux was Israel bar Josuan Astrue. about the 
year 1000. Theski*tch*|M*di‘rri*c given on page 253, 
in which, however, some of the branches have not 
been indicated, will show the descent of the family. 

Mlu.nxi.KA i*a v : Kortirnr. Ltif.-I!**ninni*chr# Wnrti’i'huvlu p. 
7S. 1 S *.M : Zimz. Siinf n *!• r Jn*l* ti . i>. 42; I)nk<‘S. Salomon 
lu>><, |». til; Kay>*Tl:ri a. l»it .huh n in A rirumr, p. 

pi)' '.hvhVirht r. i. !•"»: MiMiisrlmeiiler, Hi 'hr. liilil. 

\' - ; in Ii* nii HtntltsJnii'rs.lv. »‘>S; Salfeld, 

mjintn th > Xu ml" njt r Mtiiiorlmchi^ p. ;is7 : 

. rt's or St«9Hi>h-.l* Irish Hisfnni. Index. >.j\ ; 

. t . . H<-Ut*i)i'«iiiri. .Vofr > ///.>f«»re/>r»s i t (Ji'iihiloynjuni 

m*« t f y • ; (a tlh. Xstntr. l»ari>. IrttT*. 

G. 

ASTRUC CRESCAS. S<*<* Chkscas. 

ASTRUC EN-DUHAN. See Ami.v Maui ukn 
3Iosks ok Ei nki.. 

ASTRUC, ELIE- ARISTIDE : Fiviieh rahhi 
and author: horn at Bordeaux. Nov. 12. 1831. 
He received his early education in his native city 
and took a course of study at the rabbinical college 
of Metz, to which he was sent with a scholarship by 
the community of Bacon m in 1S52. On the com- 
pletion of his studies in 1 S57. he was appointed 
assistant to the chief rabbi of Paris, and became 
chaplain of 1h<* Paris lyeeiinis of Louis le Grand, 
Yauvos. and (’haptal. lb* was one of the six found- 
ers of the Alliance Israelite L’niverselle (1800), and 
in 1S1>5 was delegate from ISayonneto the convention 
for the nomination of chief rahhi of France. In 
lsi»l» he was elected chief rahhi of Belgium, ami was 
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authorized hv a special decree of tin* emperor to ac- 
cept tin* office though remaining a French citizen. 
While holding 1 1 1 position. In* took part in tin.* 
svwmI nf Leipsic (June 29— July 4. ism*}. 

During tin* Franco Prussian wan 1870-71), Astruc 
distinguished himself hoth as a French patriot ami 
as a Jewish minister. 
He was a inemhcr of 
tin* rnin itf* du pain, 
whose chairman, the 
Comte <le Mer«»de. 
leader of the Belgian 
Catholic party, cared 
for the wounded. In 
his capacity of secre- 
tary to the “Belgian 
committee for tin* lib- 
eration of the territory 
(Alsace and Lorraine). M 
Astruc revisited Metz 
after an absence of 
twenty years. 

In 1ST!) Astruc re- 
signed the chief rab- 
binate of Belgium to 
return to his native* 
count rv. Before his departure the King of the 
Belgians e rented him a knight of the Order of 
Leopold. After ollirinting as chief rabbi of Bay- 
ounefiom 18S7 to lsill. be retired to private life. 

Astrm* is n successful writer. The first of bis 
works wasa French metrical translation of the prin- 
cipal liturgical poems of the Sephardic ritual, en- 
titled “ *( Helot Eliahu ( Elia s Gleanings), published 
ill 1S(*M. In 1809 he published ” Histoire Abregee 
desJuifset de Lciirs Croynnees.” a small book which 
caused a sensation at the time, on aee«mnt of the au- 
thor’s boldness. As Astrm* said, be wished “ to sep- 
arate the kernel from hashed”: that is, to disengage 
tin* great ideas of Judaism from venerable but par- 
tially legendary traditions. A second edition of the 
work was issued in 1SS0. 

Ill the pulpit Astruc displayed the same inde- 
pendent yet moderate views, and always boldly 
proclaimed bis moral convictionsand his attachment 
to tile Jewish faith. His more important sermons 
were collected and published under tin* title" En- 
tretiens sur le Judaismc.*’ 1879. In 1884 In* wrote 
"Origincs et Causes llistnriques tie rAnti-Semi- 
tisme." which was translat<*d into German and Hun- 
garian. He contributed to various reviews — among 
others, the ** Hevue de Belgique.” ’‘Kevin* de Peda- 
gogic.” and the "Xouvelle Kevin* ” — a number of 
articles in which be endeavored to impress non-Jews 
with correct views of the history and doctrines of 
Israel; also essays on the political societies of Bel- 
gium, on Pope Leo XIII., etc. 
s. J. W. 

ASTRUC D3&S GABBAI, or ABBA MARI 
BEN ABRAHAM: Provencal scholar; lived at 
Beziers toward the end of the thirteenth century ami 
tin* beginning of the fourteenth. Nothing is kipiwn 
of his life and his scientific activity. His name was 
transmitted by his relative, or perhaps by bis grand- 
son, Abraham Bedersi. who in an elegy composed on 


the occasion of the death of Don Bona f os Koguet 
bewails also Astruc des Gabbai, who died several 
years before. 

lliiii-ioiaiArnv : Ih-nan-NViOmuer, Is* Itahhin* Franrnis. 

71 *.!; On >ss. iinllin Jmhiini.p. lltt. 

I. Bn. 

ASTRUC, JEAN : Physician and founder of 
modern Pentateuch criticism: born at Saim*. 
France. March It), 1084 ; died in Paris May o, 1700. 
His father was a Huguenot, but became a Catholic. 
He studied medicine and became professor of anato- 
my in Toulouse, in Montpellier, mid finally in Paris. 
Astrm: owes bis prominent place in Biblical litera- 
ture to his work entitled “Conjectures snr les Me 
moires Original!. \ dont II Paroit qiic Moyse sVsf 
Servi pour C omposer h: Livre de la Genese.*’ pub- 
lished anonymously at Brussels in 17.7:5, which fur- 
nished the starting-point for the modern criticism of 
the Pentateuch. 

Long before Astruc, certain Jewish scholars— 
among them I bn Ezra and Baruch Spinoza— not be- 
ing satisfied with the summary reply of the rabbin- 
ical commentators, "The Torah does not. arrange its 
facts chronologically ” (TnnrnmSEl mpiE pK. Ycr. 
Sotaii viii. 22*/), bad dealt more or less critically with 
the anachronisms and chronological incongruities of 
the Pentateuch. Astrue’s immediate predecessors 
were Le Clcrc (Clericus), Richard Simon. Flcury. 
and Franyois; but none of these went beyond the 
generalization that the Pentateuch was composed of 
different documents. Astruc was the first to offer 
an explanation of the character and mutual rela- 
tions of these documents. 

Struck by the fact that in some portions of Gene- 
sis the divine name “ Elohinr (Engl, version. "God ”) 
was used, and in others the divine name "Yiiwh” 
(Engl, version, “the Lohd”), Ik* advanced the hy- 
pothesis that there had originally existed a num- 
ber of isolated docu- 
ments. the materials 
of which Moses sep- 
arated and then re- 
arranged, and into 
which confusion was 
subsequently intro- 
duced by copyists. 

Thus (from the meth- 
od of Moses and the 
work of the copyists) 
he accounted for the 
two lines of narrative 
(Elohistie ami Jah- 
vistie) and for the 
repetitions and an- 
tieliromsms. Astruc 
assumed two princi- 
pal documents: t lie 
Klohim narrative. A ; 
tin* Yiiwii story, B, 
and some ten frag- 
mentary ones. On 
the basis of this conjecture be rearranged (in two 
e« damns. A and 15) Genesis and the first two 
chapters of Exodus. To the Elohim narrative he 
assigned Gen. i.-ii. *5: v. ; vi. 9-22: vii (5-10,19.22, 
24: viii. 1-19: ix.-l-10. 12, 10; 17. 2S f 29, \i. 10-26: 




Jean Astruc. 

(Aft*-r a drawing l»v Vig** in “ Bii'praphi* 
CliivrrsrH**.”) 
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wii. .‘5-27; w. 1-17; xxi. 2-32: wii. 1 — 10; wiii. ; 
x\v. 1-11: \\x. 1-23; xxxi. 4-47. 51-51 : xxxii. 1-3 
« 1. 2». 25 (*2-I )-:*:» ; xxxiii. 1-13; xx.w. 1-27: xxxvii. : 
\l.-\lviii. ; xlix. 2!MW; 1. : Ex. i. ; ii. T«» ri»e Yiiwii 
yiiirir belong ii. 4-iv.; vi. 1-8; vii. 1-5. ll-is. 21. 
21: viii. 2U-22; ix. 11. 13-15. is- 29: \.: xi. 1-9. 
27-32 ; xii. ; xiii. ; xv.-xvii. 2: xviii.-xix. 28; xx. 
I s ; xxi. 1. 33, 31; xxii. 11-10; xxiv. ; xxv. 19-34: 
xxvi. 1-33; xxvii.-xxviii. 5, 1U-22: xxix. : xxx. 24- 
43; xxxi. 1-3. 4S-50; xxxii. 4-24 (3-23»; xxxiii. 17- 
2*i; xxxviii. ; x.x xix. ; xlix. 1-2S. Tn.i third column. 
C, In* assigned various repetitions (vii. 2n. 23, 24; 
xxxiv. [?]>. A fourth division. D, supposed to con- 
tain material foreign to Hebrew history, he subdi- 
vided into eight columns, as follows; E, xiv. ; F. xix. 
2! G, xxii. 20-24; II. xxv. 12-18 <aud perhaps 
1-7); K, xxvi. 04. 05; xxviii. 9-9; I. xxxiv.; h. 
xxxv. 2S, 20; xxxvi. 1-10. 01-40; M. xx.xvi. 20-00. 
He assumed also a few additions by the compile!, 
and stum* "losses. As authors of tin* documents he 
suggested Amram (who drew perhaps from Levi, 
and this last from Jaeoh, Isaae, and Abraham). 
Joseph, tin* Midianitcs (for tin* genealogies in 
ILK. L.M). and the Moabites and Ammonites (for Ft. 

A <t rue’s hypothesis was accepted (or. perhaps, in- 
dependently reached) and flirt her developed bv Jo- 
liana Gottfried Kieliliorn, who made it the founda- 
tion of what lie was the tirst to designate as “the 
Higher Criticism.” The eliief advance of modern 
Pentateuch criticism has been to divide Ast rue's 
Elohistie source into two — one of which (P) is the 
latest constituent of the Ilexateiteh — to distinguish 
the Deuteronomistie writings, and to define the lit- 
erary characters and the* historical and religions 
joints of view of the documents. While certain 
of the details of Ast rue’s analysis have not stood 
flu* test of time, his general critical principles have 
1 m*i n retained substantially as lie held them. 

Itiiii.UHiii.vpn v ; Herzog. itHth-Eurur * : carpenter mat Han- 
Ilrj’ntr itch. L»ii<l**n. tana, pp. ;C{ #•/ >•#•«/. ; cheyne. 
E>n nih rs uf nhl Trstiinn nt ('rit icisnt. London. lStl; Uriirgs, 
tliuh. r (' ritirisiH ttf the Ht xtiteneh, 2d ed.. New York. ISC. 

T. M. 15. 

ASTRUC KALONYMUS. See Kalonymcs. 

ASTRUC HA-LEVI OF DAROCA : Tab 

mudie scholar; lived in Spain at the end of the four- 
teenth and at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
He was a delegate to the famous disputation at 
T*»rfnsa. in 1413. under tin* presidency of Pope Hen- 
ediet XIII., at which he displayed great energy and 
breadth of mind. Attacks having been made on tin* 
Talmud, based on some extravagant hnggadic sen- 
tences. Astruc handed to the assembly a written dec- 
laration. in which be denied any authority to . the 
llaggadali. and utterly renounced it. 

tin another occasion, Astruc dart'd even the anger 
of the pope. Benedict XIII. having pointed out the 
improbability of the haggadie legend that the Mes- 
siah was born on the day of the destruction of the 
Temple and was now in paradise, Astruc said; 
“Lord and Pope, you believe so many improbabili- 
ties about your Messiah, let us believe this single 
one regarding ours.” 

IUiti.ioiut.UMlY : llui Yenra. Sheln t Ythutlnh.v «l. Winter, lle- 
Ln-w 1 * \\ 1 . pp. As. 74.7<i. 77 : Ki»l»ak*s .Jesclntrun, vi. l '» it stu.z 
Oral/. i it sc)t. ImI e«l., viii. 120. 121. 

I.. *i. 


ASTRUC DE PORTE. See Naiima.mdks. 

ASTRUC RAIMUCH (FRANCISCO GOD* 
FLESH, DIOSE CARNE). See Kaimltii. 

ASTRUC, ZACHARIE : French sculptor, 
paint* r. and author; born at Angers, department of 
Maine el -Loire, in 1839. While still a boy he left 
liis native citj' to seek his fortune in the French 
metropolis. In 1859 lie founded, in collaboration 
with Valery Vernier, the ‘ Quart dTh-urc Gaze tte 
«les Gens a Demi -Scrieux devoting himself, at the 
same lime, with great zeal to the study of art. He 
was commissioned in 1S74 to make a reproduction of 
the famous statue of St. Francis of Assisi, which had 
been jealously guarded from the envious eyes of all 
artists in a shrine of a monastery in Toledo. He was 
thus enabled to carry out. of Spain the first sculp- 
turally exact and faithful copy of Alonzo Cano’s 
masterpiece. It wasexhihited in 1875 at tin* Exposi- 
tion des I5eaux-Arts, Paris, and the numerous copies 
taken from that exquisite model have made it a fa- 
miliar subject with all lovers of art. 

Astruc is si member of the Society of French Art- 
ists, and has been for many years a faithful and 
prolific contributor to tin* Salon of the Champs Elv- 
sees. where his works have always called forth fa- 
vorable comment. His talents are as varied as 
they are excellent, and lie wields a brush as readily 
as a chisel. Particularly noteworthy among his 
paintings are his large panels in water-color, of 
which a series of six was purchased by the state ami 
placed in the museum of St. Etienne. As a sculptor 
his reputation' is even greater, and won luma promi- 
nent place among the best modern French artists. 
Hcwarded at the Salons of 1SK2, 1884, 1885. 1S8(>. as 
well as at the Universal Exposition of 1889, he is 
now “hors de concours.’’ In 1890 he was decorated 
witji t lie Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

The principal art works of Astruc are; “Marsct 
Venus,” plaster group, 1880; w Hamlet,” 1887; “Le 
Hoi Midas,” statue in bronze, 1SS8; “Portrait de M. 
le Comte Fabre de PAude,” bust in bronze, 1888; 
“ Perce-neige,” statue in plaster, 1889; “Portraits 
Masques,” 1889; “ Le Hepas de Promethee,” plaster 
statue. 1891; “ Le Moine: L’Extase dans le Som- 
meil,” marble statue, 1893 (bought by the govern- 
ment); “Barbev d’Aurevilly,” bust in bronze; 

** L* Enfant Mareband de Masques — now in the gar* 
dens of the Luxembourg; Le Saint -Francois d’As- 
sises.” statue — copy of the original of Alonzo Cano 
di-seribed above ; “ Manet.” bust in bronze; “L’Au- 
rore,” bronze relief, now at the Eeole de Saint Cyr; 

** Le Sar Peladan,” salon of 1S99; decorative ligures 
for the exposition at Nice, etc. 

Astruc is, moreover, a litterateur of no mean repu- 
tation Besides Ins early venture as editor of the 
“Quart d’Heiire.” he has written: “ L’Histoire Fu- 
nebre de Faubert”: “LesOnze Lamentations d’Eli- 
acin ” ; “ Le Heeit Douloureux ” ; “ L(*s Quatorz.e Sta- 
tions du Salon de 1859,” a collection of art criti- 
cisms published in one volume, with a preface by 
George Sand. lie lias also contributed, as an art 
critic, to “Le Pays.” w L’Etcmlard.” “L’Echo des 
Beaux-Arts.” “ Le IVuple Souverain.” etc. He is 
the author of several novels, short stories, and 
plays, among which may he mentioned; “Bug 
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Mug.” a short story which appeared in the panes 
of 1 In* " ( Nali«»nali* ** ; “Sn-ur Marie Jesus." 
a lit » vi *1 published in I In* “Kevin* Gcriuaiiiqlic ” ; 
ami “I/Arme de Femme.” a comedy published in 
tile Ke v in* I lit final i< male. ’’ In in collabora 

1 L >u with t he it real writers. »f the .lay. Astrur found- 
e< I “ Le Salon.” a journal «Irv«*ietl exelusivelv to 
art. and which appeared daily during the annual ex- 
position. It lasted only fur a short time. In ls?o 
he founded in Madrid another art journal. "L’Es- 
pagne Nonvelie.*’ and wrote several sketches for 
different < •on temporary reviews, descriptive of his 
sojnurn in Spain. Astme was the authorof a novel 
nit it led " Koniane. ro de rEseurial.” which lie wrote 
in Spanish, and which Was published in Paris bv 
( harpeiitier in ls*4. follow,,! by its sequel. “Le 
(o-m'ralite.*’ He is also the author of a volume of 
Spanish poems, “ Les Alhambra.” 

iniu.ioiaiAi’ii Y : />/«•/ hnuuiins l* ninitau.r < I >r }ntrtr- 

im nt tli Mninr - >. ls!U; L«i <$nunh KnvijvUnn\U,\ 


ASUFOT: “ Col lection that is, the name of a 
medieval compilation of laws, customs, habits, and 
practises of a religions character, similar to other 
medieval compcmliums «.f a legal character. It is 
preserved in a unique manuscript (No. 115) in the 
.Montetiorc College Library, Ramsgate, England. 
The author, who lived at the In-ginning of the four- 
teenth century, collected from numerous authors, of 
whom he mentions a la Tire number, a rich store of 
infoimaiiou from halakie decisions, special “min- 
lj.iiriin. ’’ and popular customs; and the collection 
tiirows light upon the ordinary life of the Jews in 
the Rhine country during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The manuscript isalniosl throughout en- 
dowed with vowel-signs. It is probably the only 
non liturgical and imu-RibhYal text that* has these 
signs. 

1 lie author liad at his disposal ve* > rich literary 
resources, and displays more interest in every 
branch of religious life than the majority of similar 
compilers. He has a peculiar gift for 
Character, noting down liK*al customs and even 
superstitions, a feature that greatly 
enhances the value of the b«M»k. Another impor- 
tant characteristic is the accuracy with which he 
indicates the sources of his information. .Many 
fragments of literature and many a name have been 
preserved by these quotations. 

From a philological point of view the book pos- 
sesses considerable interest, from the fact, that nu- 
meious German glosses are found in the text that 
explain dinieiilt nr obscure terms, and some that, 
show, incidentally, the intimate knowledge of Gcr 
man possessed by the Jews of that time. 

Ihe contents are, in brief, as follows: the laws 
iclntiug to the ritual slaughtering of animals; laws 
concerning the observance of Passover, with a <le- 
script ion of the ritual of the Seder; 
Contents, laws relating to the Xew-Year. the 
fast-days, and to all the feasts, inelu- 
< mg the semi-festivals; laws concerning the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath; lawsalmut proselytes; a string 
o m. dienl prescriptions an«l charms; mourning and 
hurial customs; marriage ceremonies and laws, in- 


cluding direction s for the ceremony under the cun- 
opy: laws and formulas of divorce ;*nie/u/.ot ; a con- 
densed form of the prayer-in H»k : formulas ami types 
of numerous commercial and religious contracts.* and 
of various forms of excommunication as well as of 
lepeiitanee. followed !>v short chapters recapitula- 
ting and supplementing the sulij. •* t* already treated. 

The voe.-ili/.alion of the inanu-eript is also impor- 
tant, showing, as it d««->. that the pronunciation of 
the Jews of that period was tuueli akin to the so- 
called Sephardic proiiuueiation. 

nnii.io<a:Ai*iiY : .\ full < ii-MTi i *-f rfj«* u. .rk'. as wHI as ht»»H- 
• •irn.phii at t., Tli.- writers Thai have hail areess to 

it ami ma<le »>e**f it. ioir*-i!j.-r --nrli a >*-rjes of ahslnu-tx of 
1 , * “‘■•n* llii|»«»rtant pa><ur.->. mi. »i :»> Die Staler rillial the 
shori I*rayer-lH»olv. >nj«r>tili.<ie.. .-iMonis etc., is given by M 
I »aster in /.’* f«>rt *»/ tin Jmlith limits ti'ii’i: CuUnn- fur thi 
) *nr London, ls’ci, |.j». 

'• M Ga. 

ASUSA, ASUTA <xniD!t — “health ! ”): A sen- 
tiuieiit expressed toward one who is sneezing. In 
Tosef., Shah. vii. (viii.)5 it is declared to be a forbid- 
den beat hen (Ainorite) practise to wish one health 
('* inarpe whereas R. Elic/er b. Zadok. of the first 
century, says: “It is forbidden only in the school- 
house, us causing a distur!*aiire during study ” ; to 
which is add<*d: -“Those «»f tin* house of liahhan 
Gamaliel would not say * marfa*. 1 ” In Her. 53/t the 
reai ling is: “1 hose of the ho us*- of Rabban Gamaliel 
avoided saving ‘ inarpc* in the scln nillionse.” Mai- 
moHides (Talmud Torah iv. !*j fellows the Talmud, 
prohibiting tin* saying of -n-fuali ” (healing) only 
during study, Soalso Shulhaii ‘Arid;, Yoreh De'ab, 
1« ; but the later annotators are inclined to per- 
mit it during study. In Yer. iVr. v. 10d, R. Mana 
teaches that while eating one should not say D", ex* 
plained by Frankel. Levy, Koliut, and Kraussns hiotf 
r healing ”) or as may He h.-al ! ”). ‘Aruk reads 
LM. interpreted by Frankel and Kohut as tyra, (“ may 
lie live ” !); both l eadings explained by Just row as ab- 
breviations eitberof *'*(~tlie Lord my help”) or 

of V V1T r* my siiee/ing Im* for good ! ”), as there 

is the danger of choking. In PirkeR. El. Hi. and Yc- 
lamdeiiu to Toledot, quoti^l in *Ariik. m /*. (com- 
pare 5aIk.,Gen. 77), flic sm*ry is mid ilmi uuiii Ja- 
cob *s time man. at the close of "|,is life, suec/.cd and in- 
stantly died: hut Ja<*ob pmved to God to grant him 
time to prepare for his distil by making his will. 

1 his, to the surprise of all. was grunted tohim; and so 
it was told Joseph. " Ik-hoM ihy father is sick ” (Gen. 
xlviii. 1). Henceforth it Ix-cann* the rule that illness 
should precede ileath. For this reason when one 
sneezes In* should wish liiins<']f “hayyini ” (for life!) 
or “ hay y ini tohim w (for a happy life!); so that the 
sign of death was transformed into a sign of life, 
according to Job xli. 10 [A. V. is]. 

The wish “Asuta” is often given in t lie vernacu- 
lar. ** Your health! ” or“G«*d bless thee! ” u Goil help 
thee! ” To children. p<-«»ple would say, u Good am] 
old and fair until your hundredth year! ” The one 
wlio sneezes usually citi-s from Gen. xlix. 18, “For 
thy salvation I wait. O I^*rd!” and in response to 
tin* wishes nlTcred by bis iieiglilnir, be would say in 
Hebrew. “Re tlioii bless«d~ fbariik tibeyeb M ; sr*c 
Solomon Luria. “ Yam she! Shelomoh ” : R. K. vii!. 
<>1; “Magen Abraham Orali Huy vim.” 230, note 0). 
The custom of uttering v*n»* prayer or wish at 
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sneezing was universal among ancient ami is also 
observed among modern nations: it originated in the 
In-licf that it was the work nf tl»e spirits, good or evil 
(s«-e section on ** Sneezing ” in Tylor. ** Primitive Cul- 
ture.’* i. 117-10*2). 

Rim.ioia: af’mv : ,\. Li*wys*lm. M» /,**;'# Minfmijim. lsj»». j»p. 1 11- 
11*-; S§n'jirhit'urt*'t' ntfl Iir*U nsorti n Jhutsrh- 

JU‘li<rfn r Vnrz» it. ls*in. p. U:i: Berliner. .1 ii.< th in L» Ih h 
•h r ih nfsrfn u .hnli ti im Mithlalhr. Him. p. tt»: Frank**]. 

S“i' r Zf Vii’iuK i. •{!»/#: l«evy Jas- 
tr«»w. lift in mlii-nl ] tirt hunt rif. s.v. ;--| ;m<i ; Kohut, 
M nil. >.v. xu*:: Blau. 7 hi* AlUtnUsrhi. ZouIh rnrst a, pp. 
hZi 1 * 14 . 

•I. SB. K. 

ASVERUS. See Skvkiu's. 

ASYLUM. — Biblical Data (&or?.ov f u inviola- 
ble**): A place of refuse for slaves, debtors, ]>« >lit - 
ieal otTemh-rs, and criminals; a sacred spot. a sanctu- 
ary. altar, or grave. protected by the presence of a 
deii v or oi her snpernat nral being. and sharing bis 
inviolability. In many cases there was attached to 
the sacred place a larger or smaller area within 
which it was forbidden to shed the blood of man or 
beast or to cut down trees or plants (so in the harem 
nr sacred enclosure of Mecca), and where the fugi- 
tive might dwell in comfort. The custom was one 
of the earliest developed in society: it is found 
among very low tribes (Australian and others), among 
s< line of whom the guilt or innocence of a fugitive 
was determined by a tribunal. It is 
Origin and probable that this ehameter of refuge 
Character, belonged originally to all xaered places. 

the degree of security being in pro- 
portion to the sanctity of the spot, the shrines of the 
more powerful deities naturally having greater po- 
tency. Into such a system, abuses, of course, crept : 
some shrines were nurseries of- criminals: and it 
often became necessary to limit tin* number of asy- 
lums. In Athens only certain sanctuaries were 
recognized by law as refuges (for example, the tem- 
ple of Theseus for slaves): ill the time of Tiherius 
the congregations of desperadoes hi shrines had be- 
come so dangerous that the right of Asylum was 
limited to a few cities (in the year 2*2). The sanc- 
tuary did not always protect a refugee: if the law 
were not explicit, or if the man were already con- 
demned or believed to be guilty or dangerous, lie 
was sometimes taken from the sacred spot, oi even 
put to di-atli there; sneli eases were, however, ex- 
ceptional. 

In Israel the custom of Asylum probably existed 
from the earliest times, but there is no record of it. 
before the days of Solomon. Possibly ail allusion 
to it is involved in the story of Cain 
Early (Hen. iv.): Cain, as murderer, would 
Hebrew in any case lie exposed to the attack 
Custom. of the avenger of blood, but his situa- 
tion is made harder by tin* fact that 
he is banished from the land and the worship of 
Yiiwii, and therefore can not take refuge in a sanc- 
tuary. Absalom, after the murder of Annum, tied 
the country (II Sam. xiii. 37). and took refuge with 
his mother’s father. The first distinct notice of the 
right of Asylum is contained in the narrative of the 
attempts to place Adonijah on the throned Kings 
i.. ii.): Adonijah flees to tin* altar and refuses to 
come forth till lie has Solomon’s word that his life 


shall be spared; Joab, on the other hand, refusing 
to leave the altar, is slain, by special command of 
Solomon, on the sacred spot. There was thus at 
this time a recognized right of Asylum for offenders 
(in this case political offenders), which, however, 
was not absolute. Tin* right was denied Joab, 
probably, not because In* hud -murdered Abner and 
Amasa (I Kings ii. 29-3-1). but because lie was a dan- 
gerous conspirator, and Solomon had absolute au- 
thority over the royal shrine of Jem- 
Josiah’s salem. Doubtless every sanetuarv in 
Attempts the land was an Asylum (Ex. xxi. I f, 
at Reform, compared with Ex. xx. 24). and this 
state of things continued down to 
(and probably after) the reform of Josiah, when the 
attempt was made to abolish all sanctuaries except 
the Temple of Jerusalem. The plan was not car- 
ried out at that time; the provincial shrines contin- 
ued to exist (Jer. ii. 2S; vii. 9, IS; xi. 13; Ezek. vi. 
3, 1), and later all reforms were interrupted bv the 
capture of Jerusalem and the consequent confusion 
that reigned throughout the land. It may thus he 
assumed that down to the time of the Babylonian 
Exile all Levitical settlements had the privilege of 
Asylum for certain offenders, such as homicides and 
political disturbers, but whether it was also extended 
to slaves and debtors ii; not clear. The area of pro- 
tection probably included all tin* land attached to 
the sanctuary. 

The right of Asylum was defined gradually by 
custom and law. In Solomon’s time, as just noted, 
a distinction, based on regard for the safety of the 
throne, was made between refugees. 

Leg- As the legal organization of society 
islation. was more and more worked out. the 
just distinction between the innocent 
and the guilty came to be recognized. This distinc- 
tion is made definitely in the earliest law-book (Ex. 
xxi. 13, 14. eighth century): lie who slays uninten- 
tionally is to be protected from tin* avenger of blood 
by the sanctuary, but the wilful slayer is to beta- 
ken from the altar and put to death (that is, deliv- 
ered over to the avenger of blood). Further details 
are not given — nothing is said of a tribunal to try 
the ease, or of the (limit ion of the fugitive’s stay in 
the sanctuary; these points were, however, proba- 
bly settled by the existing custom. Tin* first modi- 
fication of the old usage is made in the Book of Deu- 
teronomy (xix. 1-7, 11-13). As the rural shrines 
were abolished by the law of that book, it became 
necessary to make other provisions for the innocent 
homicide that lived too far from Jerusalem to find 
shelter there; and accordingly three cities were ap- 
pointed (their names are not given in the text) to 
which such a person might flee and within their 
boundaries be safe. In any one of these a homi- 
cide might take refuge ami remain secure till his 
ease was decided. Tin* decision was made by the 
ciders of the refugee’s city: in general, it may lx* 
supposed, by the legal authorities [elders] of the 
place w lie! e the* homicide was committed. If he 
proved to lie innocent, be was. of course, under the 
protection of the authorities of the* city of refuge; 
but it is not said whether or when he was allowed 
to go home. If lie was found guilty, the elders of 
his own city sent and fetched him, and lu* was put 
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l»y tin* avenger of Till- three cities 

referreel t«» in Drut. xi\. were, no doubt. c, n the 
wr^t of tin* Jordan. I Ik* measure was preliminary 
or tentative, and the trails Jordanic region. at tlia't 
time — toward ihecnd of the seventh century- -loose] v 
ronnerted with lln* West (wliieli was realiv the seat 
of t lie nation), was either not thought of. or was 
] t ft for future legislation. At a later time. probably 
• In rill LT or after t lie Exile, the sense of the eeelesias- 
ti'-al unity of the land grew stronger. and it was 
thought proper to set apart three cities on the east 
of the Jordan: or it may be that this step was nierelv 
the natural completion of the lirst measure. The 
iirst intimation of this extension of the law is found 
in Dent. xix. S-1U. whieii. as* it stands, is an inter 
in J »t i"U <»f t D«* legal statement, and is manifestlv an 
interpolation by a scribe who wished to bring tin 
Deuterouoniic law up to the later usage*. I this 
paragraph it is merely said that three additional 
rhies an* to be appointed, but their names are not 

id \en: we tind them, however, in Dent. iv. 4 1 |:> 

which, likewise, is an exilic or post-exilic editorial 
addition to tin* text, intended, perhaps, as the his- 

0 ri< ;d secpiel to xix, S-pi. The regulation is stated 

non* fully in Josh, x.w (post -exilic); The fugitive, 
-funding at the entrance of the city -gate. is "to lav 
hi- ease before the elders, who then protect him till 
' 1 ' , t rltMl before the congregation. If he is 

adjudged innocent by the congregation. he is at lib- 
• rtv. oil the death of the high priest of the time, to 

lo his own hlnise. and ran not then he called to 
" ' ‘“ml t h<* avenger of blood. Presiunahlv, if 

' ■ is adj udgeel guilty, lie is handed over to* tin 

1 • i!L r cj. It is expressly stated, in accordance with 
"" humane spirit . of the period, that this law is to 

: ply to the resident alien as well as to the native 
J.ahitaiit. The two new points in the regulation 
! 1 Hlie congregation as tribunal, and the 

i' iili ol the high priest as ushering in the period of 
ny for innocent homicides) belong to the post -ex 
eerlesiasticnl organization of the Jewish connnu- 
:, ! | y- Sl *Lstaiitially the same form of the law is 
M m ^‘"H* xxxv. 11-32, where also the fact is 

• that, tip to the death of the high priest 
U1, . mi n,lns ‘‘ reign the offense was committed, the 
luiiitive is safe only within the borders of the city 
of ivhige. It thus appears that the movement of 

;lt i**! 1 U: * s in ,,1 ‘‘ direction of exact justice; the 
u \ V:1S 10 tak< ‘ tl,< ‘ decision respecting homic ide 
M ‘ n nf t,H ‘ ,mn,lsnf the* angry avenger— whose fune- 
IInn <1 * >uln necessary in a certain stage of 
sneirTy— and assign it to an impartial tribunal. The 
Jin port ant specifications in the latest form of the law 
:,n ‘ : he abolition of the right of Asylum in sane! ua- 
n< V . :m, l t,n .* appoint limnt of citie s/ in which presu- 
|! ,:,h| y n “ ,nnn, c*nt fugitive* might have a house and 
"'<* comfortably with his family; the* determination 

! ,lr ,n, 1 M,,,wl llial "as <0 try the* case; and the 
>Mng a day when the man might go freely and 
limit fear to his own home. The six cities of 
<• nire named are Kcdesh in Xaphfdi Schechem 

• Tiraim, Hebron in Judah, and. on the cast 

;• ' "»;• nver, B«*zcr in Henhen. Ramofl, in Gad. 

1 f ; ,,lw 1 n 1,1 Manassch. Tin* first three were old 
t ;‘ were the second 

“ ’ ” 1 '•'Xtsicfcrrcil t<> there is no mention 


II— 17 


" f n rtirlit of snnet uarv for fugitive debtors and 
staves ; the reference in Dent, sxiii. 1(1 1 15] j s to 
lore!-.! lti-ritives, ami these are |.roteeted hv resi- 
<lenee anywhere in the lam]. 

As to how far this ]iost exilie law was aetnallv in 
force there is no definite* information. Eiidei the 
rnleof the Persians, the Creeks, ami the Ifastnom mis. 

the •Iinlean state never had eontro) of 
Later the whole of the old territory. If the 
History, statement may he trusted (1 Maec. x. 

•(•5: .lose|dms. Ant." xiii. *’, si :{) that 

the Seleiieid Demetrius I. (about 152 u.e.) oilered lo 
make the .Jerusalem Temple an Asvlntn. the natural 
mfereiiee will he thal it was not ti,e„ so regarded; 
llie Oiler seems, however, not to have been accepted. 

I he custom of Asylum doubtless eontimted. thont;h 
tin* function of the* avenger of blood ceased; the six 
cities may have retained their legal • privilege and 
possibly the rijrl.l of Asylum was extended' to the 
other Levitic-al cities. Under the Greek and Ho. 
man rule a number of cities in Syria enjoyed this 
privilege (lists are given in Barth. “ De Gra-corum 
Asy hs r ). 

A. I . HissHl, Jin Lmr nf Asi/lum in Jsrml 1SS2- 
(•oiimiem.iries ..a J/.iUmt : Kiirlwtetn. In ,Y.r hn.M,r!mihi', 

V;,. v M * hmt it at ri»n-Zhis}n‘h<i U 

{ P ''nnuh }rrnwr Si. lVf*rsluny, 1KS4; s. Ohb'nt'urJ 
On i -!. , i! srh \ n 1y As,fU ' in Talnnitlisiln m (ianimh\ lsuV 
V.“ .VJ , ’ ,n I :,n asylums, sn* Pimly-WisM.wa, Iical. 1 

hm ini. iiis c Inssisvfn n Alt* rthnms. s. v. Asi/l. 

•I. .IK. 


-—In Rabbinical Literature : The Biblical or- 
dinances on Asylum are formulated and developed 
mto a complete system in the tannaitc tradition. 
As in many other instances of the Halakah. the law 
on Asylum is in its main features merely theoretic: 
at the same* time the tannaitc sources often hand 
down actual facts, as. fur example, the regulation 
ot the right of Asylum in the period between 100 
n.c*. and JOc.k., especially that which is mentioned 
by EhYzer bell .Jacob (Tosef.. Mak. iii. [ii.] f j; Mak. 
1(D it aw/. ). Eliezer was a fauna who, shortly after 
the destruction of the Temple* in TO, set himself the 
task of stiidyingandarranging tin* laws and customs 
that had lost their force with the fall of the Jewish 
state. 

Although nothing else is known about Jewish 
Asylum in Palestine* (Josephus, ‘*Ant. v x iii. 2. £ 3, 
docs not mean Asylum in the Jewish sense, and fur* 
thci nn»rc the passage is ot doubtful historic value* 
in \ icw of I Mace. x. 31 it Srf/.). the authority of 
Eliezer is snilieie-nt to prove* its existence in Palestine 
at the* beginning of the* common era, especially since 
the* validity of his statements is proved hv the ac- 
count of actual conditions in the cities <»f refuge 
handed down l»y tannaim eif Akiha’s school (Mak. 
ii. b). Jewish .tradition fixes upon the* year 30 as 
Hu* time when the Jewish courts we*re deprived of 
the ir powe r to inlliet capital punishment (Sanh. 
4bt). From flic remark found in a Baraita (Se)tah. 
4S//), that afte*r the* destruction of the* first Temple 
the* Lcvitical citie s ce ased to exist, it eloe*s not follow 
that the cities of refuge, which formed part of them, 
also passed away: the* remark simply means that 
there were no longer any Levitie al cities laiel out in 
the manner prescribed in Nmn. xxxv. 2-5 (<*oni]iare 
also Sifre. Num. lbl. where* it is e*xpressly stated 
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that the* cities of refuge* an* not «lt*l »c*inlc*nt mi the 
existence of tin* I elliplc). 

(’hanged political coialitioiis.it is t rue. occasioned 
a modification also in the location of the cities of 
ref n ire. The count rv cast of the. Iordan was in la- 
ter times no longer looked upon as Israelite terri- 
tory; nor coil Id ShceheUl (Sehaste). the seat of the 
Samaritans or the Idnmean Ilehron which e\en 
after its capture bv Judas Maccabeus was not really 
a Jewish city— be considered a city of refuse. 

It was therefore resolved, and perhaps also partly 
carried out. that not only the six cities of refuge 
inuned in the Bible could be regarded as asylums, 
but a No all the forty-eight Levilical 

Cities cities enumerated in 1 Cliroii. vi. 
of Refuge. (A. \ . 54— ^ 1 ). I he difference bet ween 
the six cities expressly mentioned in 
tile Bible and these forty -eight cities lay in the fact 
that the Levitical cities could be used as asylums only 
with the c onsent of the inhabitants (njri/f Mak. lbu 
is to be ex plained this way, not as Kashi has it; com- 
pute Ja>t row. ••Dictionary."*./*., where several ex- 
amples are given of this meaning of the word njTD. 
w Idle the cities of refuge always a Horded protection. 
Nor did these six cities of refuge always need to re*- 
main the same as designated in the Biblical law; 
others might be substituted, provided the number 
were kept up. and their situation conformed to the 
Biblical law with regard to distances and geograph- 
ical relations tTosef.’ Mak. iii. |ii.]4). For instance, 
the distance bet ween tin* southern boundary of Pales- 
tine and its nearest city of refuge was exactly the 
same- as that between the northern lmundary and the 
cit y of refuge neare st to it, and the same distance 
was maintained between every northern and south- 
ern city of refuge and those lying between, so that 
they wen* evenly distributed over the country and 
easily reached. It is even asserted (Tosef., Mak. iii. 
[ii.ji; Si f re. Dent. ISO) that, the cities of refuge oil 
tin- east of the Jordan and those on the* west, were 
parallel to each other — an assertion that does not 
exactly conform to the facts. 

Corresponding to tin* care for the proper location 
of these cities we re* the other ordinances referring to 
them. The roads lending to them were* marked 
hv sign-posts at the crossroads, with the inscription 
" Miklnt ” (Refuge): the roaels were very broad— 32 
e*lls. twice* the* regulation width— smooth and level, 
in order that the* fugitive might m>t her hindered in 
nnv wav (Sifre /./*. ; Tose*!. l.c . 5; Mak. HV/; B. B. 
HKI//). The cities chosen must be neither loo small 
nor toe> large: in the former ease a scarcity e>f fe»e»el 
might arise*, and the? refugee might conscepie*ntly he? 
forced to leave his Asylum and imperil himself; in 
the latter e ase* the crowds e>f strangers weuilel make 
it easy for the* ave nger eif blood to e*nte*r nude*teeteel. 
Theic we*re either measure*s eif preeautiem in favor 
eif the* re*fugee*. I>e*aling in weapons or implements 
eif the chase was forbidden in the* cities of refuge. 
Furthe*rinor.c they had to be situated in a populous 
district, so that a violent attack by the avenger of 
hloeul miirht lu* re*pe*lh*el. if necessary (Sifre, Num. 
150; Tosef.. Mak. lc. 8; Mak. 10//). 

Besides the six citie*s of refuge mentioned in the 
Bible nnel the* forty-eight Levitical eitie*s, the* rab- 
binie law. basing upon Ex. xxi. 14. also recognized 


the altar as an Asylum, although only for the eifli- 
e iaiing prie st who had accidentally committed man- 
slaughter; hut compare* Yer. Mak. ii. 31d, whe*re R. 
Je i liana n denies that the* altar can afford protection. 
The* priest eoiile! not remain at the altar. however, 
but bad to he* taken to a city eif refuge (Mak. 1 2/n. 
The* altar— according to the Talmud only the* one at 
Jerusalem — uffordeel in a way more protection than 
the* <*itie*s eif refuge; since a political ref tiger became 
inviolable as soon as lie* liael teuielieel the* altar (Mai- 
moiiides, - Yad,** Rozcnh. v. 14, probably afte r an 
old sourer, base-el oil 1 Kings ii. *28, that, however, 
is not founel in extant literature). 

The rabbinical law concerning Asylum devotes 
much spaev to an exact ele-te-nninatieni of the eases 
in which the Asylum shall offer prote*ctiem to the 
manslaye-r, and of those* in which lie? must the* to 
ami remain in it. Deliberate murder is eif course 
e*xe*luded : that crime can be atoiie*el 

TJnpre- for only by the* blond of the murderer, 
meditated The* following thre*e* grade's aie distin- 
Homicide, guisbed in unpremeditated homicide*: 
Accident. (1 ) grave carelessness; (2) contributory 
negligence* ; nnel (3) complete? inno- 
cence. Only in the se*<'onel ease is exile to the* cities 
of refuge pre*seriheel. Complete innocence — that is. 
a mere accident or an extraorelinary occurrence that 
coulel in it tie foresern— needs no atemeanent ; but 
grave carelessness is neit suflicicntly punished by 
sttcli exile. The Talmud gives many examples illus- 
trating these grades of homicide*, amemg them the 
following: 

** Ally eme* who neglects tin* necessary pivesuitinns ill a Celirt- 
yarii or a shop, so that n )K-rs*-n e*ntitl«*ei to uilniittuiii-e there? 
is killed, e*an not ateme* liy going to the* e*ity of refuge [/.# ., 
banishment is not silllleicntl <B. K. J2/») ; I*nt if he* who was 
killed was a trespasser ami hail no right in such a e*ouri or shop, 
the* owner goe*s fre*i*. as he* e*an not Ik* he-hl resjmnsihle for a**«*i- 
elents on his private* pr«»i*e*rty when he did not antiripate the 
possible* presence* of strangers” (Mak. ii. 2, So). 

Next to the eases of innocence that do not reepiire 
atonement are those* where death has been occasioned 
in the course of professional or other duties. A 
teacher punishing his pupil, a father compelling 
the obedience* of iiis son in learning a trade or in at- 
tending to the study of the Law, a servant of the 
Law scourging an offender according to the instruc- 
tions lie* has received (Dent. xxv. 2 ft *'/.), arc not 
banished to the city of refuge in case the person dis- 
ciplined should elie under their hands; for they were 
but fulfilling a duty incumbent upon them (Mak/ii. 
2, 8u <•/ *#•//.). Only in such cases as those mentioned 
in Dent. xix. 4 rt *(<]. , where one negligently commits 
homicide during an act that is permissible but not- 
commanded by law, does an atonement become nec- 
essary. 

Although many of the rabbinical ordinances re- 
garding the asylums are* directed chiefly to securing 
protection for the refugee, the Asylum is, neverthe- 
less, according to the rabbinical law, not a .place of 
protection, but one of expiation. If the homicide 
elie after receiving his sentence*, but before reaching 
the city of refuge, his body must Ik? taken there. 
If lie* die before tlie high priest he? must also l>e 
buried there until after the high priest’s death. Asy- 
lum (“galut v — exile) and death of the high priest 
have toge ther thcatoniug powerr* kapparnh ”) which 
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is In relieve tlx* homicide's conscience (Mak. !!/<• 
t •mi]>ar<- Tnsafni. *.#•. 'YE>. Therefore fix- hanish- 
ux iii t . » tin* Asylum iium n«.t !»• inte r 
Asylum rii|»i*'*I : tlx* condemned man mav ix»t 
n. Place of* 1* *;i * tlx* Asylum 1 1 1 1 < I* -r nnv cireimi- 
Exj^iation. stances, not even should tlx* interests 
of tlx- stair demand it (Mak. I J/n. The 

• "iisrinusness of having taken a human Iff.- 'must 
ii<-ver leave t lie lion iiei«le. \Vlien_tl,«-r.-f..re ill.- 

iiam< of a rfiy of refuse Wish to h..n..r s.i« h ;l n , all> 
he iini't di-elare to them that he is a I, mm, id«- aixl 
unwnithy such honor; hut should they still peiM*!. 
1 m* may accept it (Mak. ii. N ; on the‘eonf« s-in,t of 
erime as part of tlx* atonement, eompan- C'onfks- 
hon). Even the death of the high priest does not 
entirely wipe out the homicide's guilt; f,, r a man 
.eondenmed to Asylum may never till an ..Hire. siix-i 
he has been tin* eause of ail accident (/*-.; compare 
die opinion of R. Judah h. I Taj. which M:iiin..mdrs 
llilkot Hozeah. vii. 14. thinks the correct one). 

I he Hal this so strongly emphasized tlx* guilt of a 
man who heeame a homicide against his will, not 
only because tlx v held that a mail is responsible 
< ven for his involuntary actions (compare Sim. hut 
:dsn in acroi dunce with the following theories as 
expressed hv Philo; 

” ‘"“l- «'i!l-iii«-reifiit an«| cnxi«.iis. neither U.livrs a utmllv 

nii'X '-nt man up to «h*ntli n.. r will lie Miller a man who n.m- 
:l «»ee.| entirely :iL r :iin>t his will x> f,,i„ exile. The 
■ninianre nf Kx. xxi. h> mn.M In* iiitrrpivfeil a > follows : When 
a iMiir.|eivi* dins esnii H-. I from hinnan insti.-e. «„•! assumes ihe 
" !l , *r *’f HM* 1 1 ,ri i iv r s ii alH.iu that ihe nmnlen-ris kflle,| 

!i.ei v ej |e|i 1 1 y hv some one else. (,o.| ele-^-s His ex.-e,,- 
i nian who has also sinne.l in some wav ami is in n.*e«l 
• '*! 1 * 1 ,**)! i* * 11 1 . This homieilie is Iln*ivf..n* exili-l to a eifv of 

” n " ,st r **»*«hi until Iheiieaih of iti.-high priest 

I' * - \ i *ij» i ion of some Sins Unit he must have Vo„,mitxs|. iwvanse 

* ';!' 1u “ lv V'" 1 »»»» ‘lever «W„ as ihe insinunent of 

^I M *eiaIil»ns Leiril.us.** j£ ,.,| 
l.nu/ev. n. .5111; compare “He Profiles/* * W; ,., L Man ^. v j' 

Hie Hihlinil Asylum law is explained in almost 
die same words as these of Philo in Mckilta (Mish- 
jMtnn iv. ) and tin* Talmud (Mak. 10//). 

Him Talmudic sources agree also with Phil., in ex- 
plaining why the death of the hi -h priest releases 
die exded homicide. Philo says ti, at. since tlx* high 
priest was immaculate and sinless it 
Death is lining’ that he should abhor 
of the High not sutler in his presence) those who 
driest. had even involuntarily killed a man. 

since they themselves .were not entirely 
Miiless ( * r>e Speeialihits Lcirilms.” xxiii xxiv xx \ 
M;, ! ,Lr,, y- 822). . Hahhi gives the following ex ph^ 

^ ,1( ‘ uitirderer pollutes the land, and drives 
:1 . U,,, y 1 X* SlIKKtNAH; lint the high priest brill-S it 
M, «»* dial tlx.* Slx-kinah dwells in Israei. It is there- 
n, ‘‘ not titling that he who pollutes tlx* land should 
MT* before him who brings the Shekinah anxm- 
I>rn,,I( ; P‘»0). This explanation, 

'‘"per. does nut tally with that given by the Ha 

r .1 !.* * l ', 1 * °f a dispensed high priest 

' 'y *‘ s **l*- (Mak- i>. fi): mid Ihe plirasv. fr <•- 
>; '"ly ndminjj in ll„. Talmud. “flu. d.-all, ,,f the 
' I '" ,st (Mak. tl/;), really shews that. 

pinion current atiion,; the Hahhis. 

Ti * M< • <U l -° r " :l!< ^ ra di with its a ton in it power. 

,N Is oasil . v ‘‘-^plainahle from the point of view 


ef rahhiaical tlieeh.irv, since in ecia ral the <leath ef 
‘ ! " ,e ' 1 ! »s an alen. nieut f..r Ismel (Ver 

Vana i. ,M. K. L>s, ; an.l the many parallei 
s.tycs n. Hnliers Tan. iii. (ifi. n„ t es nc-tjj) all( | 
llich ath ef Ihe lit.nl, priest all the mere possesses 
peweref aleaement (appreximately se. |h u Kzra en 
. urn. xxxv. 2.,). Maimenhles' ex|.lmiatiea t.Mereh 
m. I<». that the .leatl, er Ihe l„>l, ,.,ie>., w=.s 

Ii.-.t »»»**'-«-*i *',«■ « rs,» VIIIK-Ii Hint Ito 

thoughts of vengeance could arise in the ; «vein r of 
hh m t, I, eenfnrms as little t« the spirit ef the'earlv 

ralil'is as te that ef the Hihle. 

The trailitien feitml in the Mislmali mav he men- 
lieaeil; namely, that the met her ef the Ilieh priest 
supplieil feed and ch.thia^ to hemieides.'ia order 
that they mitrlit net wish for the death ef her sen 
(Mak. ii. C> ). The Talmud thinks (Mak. Hu) that 
such wishes might, have been ellicaeious airainst the 
high priests, because they had omitted to implore 
pod s mercy for their eonteniporaries. that no such 
hapless events might occur. Compare Avknokh 
of Ht.OO]>. 

r.lin.xw.KA rtiv : Tin* M ish uah, 7W ftn nml»,.ih Tnhmnlhn of 
the Ire.tt is»* ii. : Mainmnittes. Y,„L at) v -vtii • 

Hai-t-k, in .}Iu„„t.ssclnift, .vvni.:in7-:Jl^a»Vi r,-*: M Him -ii Vim 
t.vr 1 1 srh - 1 altmuhscln I’nliz* in cht, p. 17. Hmlmiest is7«l* 
Hissel Jhis Mn*ti.«th-i:uhl,inischr Straff, t z ’ 

(Httss-kanisza, 1NU; (M.lenhnrv. 1)1 , liiuLhni ls t Z i!,J 
J'thiuiilischrii title. Munich. lsj«; Hitt.-r, PhiiD vwl 

111 mivm Sa, ; <Is ‘'. hr, t / - I),ls Mvatwhe 

p Uj ' ' “* ^‘bailor, II i.*t t >m tit s hist itut </« Minsc, 

J * SU I, 0. 

ASYLUM CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

See Charity. 

ATAD: A place on the eastern side of the Jor- 
dan where Jacob’s funeral cortege stopped and 
mourned for him (Gen. 1. 10, 11). Tradition (Gen 
ib.) assigns to this ciTeumstance the change in the 
name of the place to Abel Mizraim, "mourning 
of Egypt,” though in reality the clement * Abel” 
signifies "meadow.” 

J ’ ,H G. B. L. 

ATARI : Town in the province of R*ssarabia. 
Hussia. on tlx* right hank of tlx* Dniester, opposite 
Mobile v. Of the 1.000 families eomjtosing its pop- 
ulation, 8T2 are Jews, that have a synagogue and 
three prayer-houses. Formerly Atuki was a nour- 
ishing town ; lint i lie opening of the Xovoseiitz rail- 
load in lsjl.j destroyed nil its business, while the 
population was increased by the expulsion of Jews 
from surrounding villages and their settlement in 
Ataki. Those who hail the means emigrated to the 
l iiited States of America. During the famine of 
10(M) the Jewish Relief Committee of St. Petersburg 
gave assistance to 100 families of Ataki; l>nt a 
far greater number remained destitute. See Ib:s- 

SARAHIA. 

II. It. 

ATARAH.— Bibiical Data : A wife of Jerah- 
meel and the mother of Guam (I Cliron. ii. 26). If 
Jerahmeei, as seems probable, is tlx* name of a clan, 
the expression - wife ” might point to an alliance (or 
in the case of wives ” alliances) with other elans 
J - J «- G. B. L 
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In Rabbinical Literature: Alanili ws a 

anile woman of rank. w!i..in .brahmeel mar 
ri,«l in or.!. r "to 1..- . rowmal " il.niujrli Iier; lliai is 
s.v I.. 1»- rais.il to iiol.ility tmCJ?. "«i"Wii. 

|, •. oration lint sin- l.ro.i-J.I evil tt|-» '»'>>- 

anil was tln-r.-loie call. .1 "llf motln-r ot Onam : 
that is. -tin- mother of inonrnimr” (DAS r - ; JJ1S- 

-i.ioiirn.-r-). Ona. eo.int ..t this irn-jrnlar marriage. 

., 1 >. .,f ill.- trilw *.f « li« i n*'t »*•*«*« »lOnze 

the .-l.il.lr. il of .l.-mhm.-. 1 as of pm.- ih-seeut O < r. 
Sanli. ii. 2<d»; Kulli U.. null. 

.1. sn. ( * 

ATARGATXS: A Syrian divinity referred to ill 
the A|»or T\ i«lm. A temple «*f Atargalis existed in 
Camion or Cainaim (1 Mare.v. 24 : II Mace. xii. ~b). 

(>l , the east si.Ir of tin- -Ionian. Ju>t what glides* 
is meant I»y the name has in*t as yet been definitely 
ascertained. The first element of tin* name is evi- 
dent lv the Antillean equivalent of Astarte; llieseeoiid 
element may be tin* name of another goddess. A the or 
Athali, who has been found in Phonic-inn inscrip- 
tions. Tin* chief temple of A lariat is in Palestine was 
tin* one in Ascalon. At Curiiuim she had another, 
and it was in that sanctuary that Judah Maccabeus, 
without regard for the sanctity of tlic* place, slew 
tin* inhabitants that bad thd there for refuge. Tin* 
tenipie with all its objects used in the cult was 
burned by him. 

liim.nM.KANiv: IWtlnren. lUtrO# zur >\ao*f«>r/«cn 1UU- 

, hid, 1,. |.|..«sw >**/.. * »;/•: li; ‘ ! I,I T" , V V - 

in Uerzejr-I’litt. lh'iUt:„>uUny<ul\r thr I “ 

lisrln ThttiUntir : lt«.»N-rts..n Smiih. Ii* htjmi •>! tin xnntts. 

o. a i- 

ATAROTH : District in Palest ine.oast of the Jor- 
dan. This place is mentioned along with Diboii and 
.Inzer as a very fertile trac t of land and good for 
raisiiitr cattle*. Hc*nbc*n and Gad both askc*d lor the 
land. ~ Gad received it (Num. xxxii. o) and built a 
city there (#. 04). 

,i. .in. G. G- 

ATAROTH : Tin* name of several towns in Pales- 
tine: 1. A c ity on tin* eastern side of tin* Dead Sea 
in the land taken from M‘»ab and given to Gad 
(N mu. xxxii. 3). From Num. xxxii. 34 it appears 
that the city was rebuilt by the* Gadites: a fact 
whic h the .Moaiutk Stonk (line* 10) conlirnis. It 
has been identifn-d with the modern Attarus (Unlil, 

** Geographies p. 207). 

2. A town oil the* border line between Ephraim 
and Benjamin (Josh. xvi. 2). though Buhl <//>. 172) 
disputes tin* site. 

3. Ataroth Addar : A borde r town of Kphraiin 
(Josh. xvi. 5. xviii. 13). |M-rh.ups tlic* same as A tar 

0l 4. Ataroth beth Joab: Me ntioned in tlic* list of 
the descendants of Caleb (I Chroil. ii. 54). 

5. Ataroth Shophan: A city in tin* domain of 
tin* Gadite s (Nuni. xxxii. 35). 

G. 11. L. 

ATBASH. Sec* Gf.matkia. 

ATEL, (Idl, Itil, Etel) : Tin-capital of the Clin 
zars in tin* tenth century; situated about eight 
English miles from Astrakhan. Together with the 
c ity of H.duujura. which was equally renowned in 
ancient time'*, it i* n«»w buried under tin* highest ot 


the numerous mounds covering tin* right bank of the 
Volga, called also Atel ’* Sefer ha-Kabbnhih." 

in “ Med. Jew. Chron. ” i. 78, PJO). 

Acc ording to the Arabic writers. Uni Fnrilan, Ibn 
Haiikal. Ibn Khaldun. Mas' ndi. and othe rs. Atel was 
situated about sixty miles from the mouth of the 
Vt.lira. Tin* western part of tbec ity wassurroinided 
liv a wall with four gates, one ot which led to 

tin- riv«-r. :m«l tin* ntluTS to the Steppes. Hole b\e<l 
tile haUam or tin* C lia/.ars. wlursc palaec ii.«- 

onlv building of brick in 1 lit* city. lln* rest oi the 
inhabitants dwelt in huts, or in tents ol fell. Mas- 
‘ndi. however, states that the palace of tin* hakani*- 
was situated not in tin* western part of the city, but 
on an island, and the city consisted of three purls. 
The eastern part, called Kliazaran, was inhabited by 
merchants of various nationalities. 

Atel bad a large population of Mohammedans. 
Christians. Jews. etc. The Turkish and Chu/.ar 
languages predominated. Some ol tin* inhabitants 
were called ” blacks,” and the otiieis “ whites.** ac- 
cording to their complexions. The lnikaii and his 
stair wen* Jews. His suite, numbering fully 4. mm 

persons, was composed of representative's ot dilb-r- 
cut races. In i)b‘J tlic* Bussians destroyed the c ity. 

Bmi.inuK.xriiY : D. I. Cliwolsnu in Zhurnnl 
Xarnthmrn I’rnsru'divhcmua. I**-". ext. ; 1 ; «*/••/., . 1^* *• "• 

1 is*;;. No. 2: A slraUnwshi StmimrUnu Lislnh, N<- 

•»4 **7 52, 1U1. l-*«; - 1 si rahiutn^Uillti < » ahr rusk tun 'jbyj •* 
hi'u~nl ]SS4. No. SU; Itnjtslji i .Ytr »//*/>/. etc.. N"S. i-** : 
15!. 15:1 155. st. Pt*iei-sl»unr. ltfW: HulziUn^hvhrshi Mgo* ; 
ii.. Si . iviei-slmiv. lst«; C:i>.sel. Mayfflirutvhc AuU* nlitnnn. 

ii. n. 

ATER: 1. A family that returned with Zernb 
babel (Ezra ii. lb; Noli. vii. 21). the bead of wliic*li 
signed tin* covenant with Nehemiah (Neb. x. PS). 
In 1 Esd. v. 15, Ater is c*allc*d Aterezias. 

2. Doorkc-c-jiers of the Temple, who returned 
with Zerubl »abel (Ezra ii. 42; Neb. vii. 45); failed 
sons of Jatal ” in 1 Esd. v. 28. 

•i. jk. G. B. E- 

ATHACH: A town in Judah, to the* inhabitants 
of whic h David sent apart of the spoil taken from 
the Amalekites (1 Sam. xxx. :50). It lias not been 
definitely identified. Several scholars consider At h- 
ach qny) the same as Etiiku (inj?; -bisli. xv. 42>: 
but if it be Ethe r, it is quite impossible to decide 
whic h reading is correct. The manuscripts of the 
Greek versions to the passaged in question luruish ad- 
ditional variants, 

Itnii.lonuAi’iiY : Weill, ausen. T. j t <1< r Wh h< r S'Odi/W/s: 

Hmi.le. ./onihi mid Itirhta •; Driver, A utiswi thr J 

Sn until. y 

.i. .in. G. I>. E- 

ATHALIAH: Daughter of Aliab (II Kings viii. 
2b) and. presumably, of Jezebel; also called the 
daughter of Omri (II Chroil. xxii. 2). The polit- 
ical alliance 4 of Jehoshapliat, fourth king of Judah, 
with Aliab. king of Israel (I Kings xxii. 2-4: II 
Chron. xx. 35). resulted in a domestic* alliance also 
between his son Jelioraiu and Allah’s daughter Ath- 
aliali (II Kings viii. 18-27; II C’hron. x\i. b). The 
dc*atli of Ahaziali. the only surviving son of Jcbo- 
ram and Athaliali (II (Miron. \.\i. lb. 17). at the 
hand of Jehu (II Kings ix. 27; II Chron. xxii. <d). 

opened the way for the queen mother to assert her 
self, she immediately slew ‘'idl” of royal blood 
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(II Kings xi. 1; II (’limn. xxii. UM. and made herself 
(jiiriu of Judah. II« r influence. since her marriage 
with Jehoram. had fostered Rial worship in Judah, 
and temporarily thrust into th** background tin* 
worship of Vnwii (II Chrnn. xxiv. 7». ]f,. r s j v 

yea is (*l*J-s:5i) of rule doubtless led to a viuor 
oils <*n 1 1 i \';i i it >11 of the Rial eult. Rut in hi-r seventh 
\c,*ir tin* stalu art high priest •Irhoiada brought 
from his hilling-place a young claimant to the 
throne. Joiish. son of Ahaziah (see Joami). Atha- 
liah. bring apprised of the great, and enthusiastic 
< oroiiation assembly at the Temple, ruslu d inii, |j 1( . 
edilicc. apparently unattended In* her guard. As 
"OOII as she saw the newiy crowned king, she rent 
her eh tt lies in despair, and cried defiantly, “Treason ! 
Tr< a>on : " Jehoiada ordered that she !>,* tak.-n forth 
1 h rough the ranks, and he also prononneed a d«*ath- 
scniriiee 11 poll JlllV who should espouse her cause. 
•Suili. y made way for her. and she went to the entry 
of the horse-gate by the king's house: and they slew 
li. r there "(II Kings \i, 4-20; II Chron. xxiii ‘l-ir» 
a. .in. i M. p 


ATHANASIUS: Rishop of Alexandria ; Iwnn in 
probably in Alexandria; died there May 2.373. 
Athanasius was the greatest combatant of the Old 
Church. No less than twenty out of the forty. seven 
\.ars of his official life (he was made bishop j„ 
Wen* passed ill exile, owing to the activity of 
, it,- mies— personal, religious, and political— he bud 
made. Mith the extremes of courage ami of ob- 
stinacy. lie united a certain pliability of character 
^hirh naturally made him one of the foremost 
I* aders in the religions contests of his time. 

His writings resembled his life; for the greater 
pari <4* his literary productions have tin- |w,Ki„ie 
eharacter strongly marked. His very first works. 

an Address Against Heathens" and 
A Writer of an “Address on the Incarnation of the 
Polemics. Logos.” are devoted to an attack upon 
heathenism and a refutation of Juda 
mm. From the outbreak of the Arian disputes— to 
campaign against which and all kindred here 
Athanasius devoted his life— he concentrated his 
library activity upon one field, that of tin* defense 

* •I orthodoxy, thus earning for himself the title of 
"the I*, at her of Orthodoxy.” Of bis work of this 

. > ,ls »y ] >e mentioned his “Defense Against the 

Anans. 1 his “ Pastoral Letter.” and “Four Speeches 
. gainst the Anans.’’ Of his other writings, bis so- 
. *’ L\<*getical Essays on the Psalter." in expla- 

iiati.m of the Psalms; “A Letter to Marcclliniis.” 
fiid “ Arguments and Explanations of the Psalms” 
are woithy of mention. 

Athanasius’ historical importance is neither as 
an author nor as a theologian; his works were for 
t ie most part born of passing circumstances and 
ii«> literary want; and his dogmatics can not 
H-considcivd original, as they are almost identical 
with those of Alexander, his predecessor in ihcbish 

* of Alexandria. It was Athanasius never! lie- 
l!>s " 10 a( 'l Hally enabled Xicene Clni<f jrijiii v to fri- 
unp i <iMi Aiianism and kindred heresies. and who 

. ! >r t . han u thousand years shaped the course of 
, Church so absolutely that he rightly 

* t ‘ S<TV ‘ < t,1 ‘- ti,lrs of “the Great " and “the Father 


of Ortliodnxy,” bestowed upon him by grateful 
Catholicism. 

Athanasius, as the chief representative of Nie. ne 
( Iirisiianity. removed from (Tristology every trace 
of Judaism and gave to it a Hellenic Vast ; so that 
curiously enough, at the very lime 
Attitude that the Greek world was surrenderiinr 
Toward its earthly dominion to Christianity^ 
Judaism. Hellenism was asserting itself spiritii- 
a,, .v* T1, <* ('hristology. which bewail 

with John’s doctrine of the Logos and reached logical 

I « on,pl,Uion.in the Niceiieciiiib ssion.a, id Wasopposed 

to the 1 !y,n,rrhhm idea of the person of 

Jesus winch attained fulness In theiWtrimsof Aritis 
rellects fundamentally the ideimVal opposition be- 
tween till* strictly Jewish conception of the Messiah 
as a human, moral ideal, and the Hellenic, according 
to which Jesus is a metaphysical religious principled 
In illiist ration of Athanasius* position, the following 
sentences placed by him at the hiad of his polemic 
against the Arians may serve; -fie. whom wc ac- 
knowledge, is an actual and genuine and real Son 
of the Father, whose R ing lieionss Ut likewise 
lb* is neither creature, nor made, but the product of 
the Essence of the Father; wherefore j s j M! lriJ | v 
God, bec ause of similar Ring with the true God ” 
("Orationes Contra A rianos,” i. «§)_ J^sus for 
Athanasius not only the true and mil Son of God, 
Imt he is also of similar esse nce (A,,,,,/ ,,7*,',,*) ;in d n f 
like eternity, hut in such fashion as to jM-rniif of a 
duality of the divine pe rsonages. This, of course, 
is contradictory not only to the ruling idea of strict 
monotheism among tin* Jews, but also to the teach- 
ings of the Old Testament; and th.* Arians therefore 
right ly asked (///. iii. 7) how Athanasius could har- 
monize his doctrine with such words of Scripture as 
“The* Lord our G oil is one Lord ** (I h ut. vi. I); “Sec 
now that I, even I. tun he. and there is no gisl with 
me ’ (J)eut. xxxii. 3!l), and similar jcissjigcs. 

A lack of all critical sense marked Rah Athana- 
sius ami Aritis, and prevents them from realizing 
that their mutually contradictory conceptions of 
the person of Jesus lay in the diver- 
The 0. T. gent presentation of the same by the 
with Jewish synoptic gospels contrasted 
Atha- with that- of the Greek writer of the 
nasius. fourth Gospel and of tin* Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Athanasius did not per- 
ceive how far removed he mdly stood f ro ,„ j| 1|t qi,j 
T estament conception of God. In his controversy 
with Arias he hud no scruple in making the fullest 
use of the Old lestaiuent. r I lie following are illus- 
trations of his explanations and applications of such 
passages. Proof of the eternity and infinity of the 
Logos is found by him in Isa. xi. 2* “the everlast- 
ing God.” and in Jer. ii. 13. “they l, ;iV e forsaken 
tm*. the fountain of living waters ” (//,. i. up. The 
immutability of the Logos lie finds expressed in 
Dent, xxxii. •>!), “ See now that I. even I, am lie,” 
and in Mai. iii. 0, “I am I lac* Lord. I change noi.” 

In such fashion, by simply applying to the Logos- 
Christus all Hible passages relating to God. it was 
not a very ditlieult task for him to found his whole 
system of dogmatics upon the Old T«*stament— at 
least to Ins own satisfaction. The unity of revela- 
tion in both Testaments is an essential principle with 
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Athanasius; ami lie thriefore sf initializes their sc pa 
ration as ” Maniehean ” ami “Jewish ” (/ft. iv. ‘2J). 

This peculiar method «»f old Teslanient exposi- 
tion. which was the customary one in the Christian 
Church even before Athanasius, was also employed 
by him in reply inn to Jewish attacks upon Chris- 
tianity by means of Old Testament teach in gs. In 
a polemic against the Jews np«m the incarnation of 
the Logos (“ De Inearnatiom* Dei Yerhi “), he en- 
deavors to reply to the arguments of the Jews against 
the Incarnation, as being soinethiun 
Chris- unworthy of the God Logos. and par- 
tianity ticnlarly again**! flu* Crucifixion (eh. 
Versus xxxiii. }. by observing that nothing is 
Judaism, easier than to confute the Jews: “Out 
of their own Holy Scriptures in which 
they daily read, they can be controverted.*’ It is 
true, he promises more than he performs; for when 
he discovers the doctrine of the Incarnation of the 
Lonos in Num.xxiv. o and Isa. viii. 4. or tinds that 
the Virgin's conception is predicted in Isa. vii. 14. 
it is easily understood why his Jewish opponents 
were so “prejudieed that they prefer their own ex- 
position of the passages" (/ft. eh. xh). Athanasius 
nevertheless sets up the reasonable hermeneutic 
principle, that both the time and the person to 
which a passage applies, as well as the circumstances 
originating such passa.no. must always betaken into 
consideration (“ Oral ioites Contra Arianos.” i. TAh) in 
expounding it. This rule seems to have been de- 
rived by him from Jewish sources where it was Ion" 
recognized, for it is frequently noticeable that lie 
willin.nly has recourse to Jewish authority in Scrip- 
ture explanation, just so soon as his dogmatics per- 
mit him to do so. His canon of Old Testament 
hooks (“Festal Letters.’* ii. 1 1 TO) excludes Wisdom 
of Solomon, Ecelesiastietis. and Tobit, which eer 
tainly is an approximation to the authoritative Jew- 
ish canon. lie gives the Jewish view concerning 
the collection of the Psalms and their superscrip- 
tions. that a Babylonian prophet, living in the Exile, 
collected them, ami put them together as he received 
them. The anonymous psalms wen* written by this 
prophet. Although called u the .Psalms of David.” 
many of them are not by the Jewish king; hut their 
authors were chosen by him to write them, and the 
whole may thus l>e Considered as originating with him. 

Contact with Jews made Athanasius acquainted 
with many rabbinic legends, as for instance that of 
Isaiah being sawn asunder (- IV Iuearnatione Dei 
\ erbi,” eh. xxiv.). as well as with the interpreta- 
tion of many proper names, such as David “the be 
loved.” Athanasius did not understand Hebrew; 
thus, for instance, he had only “ heard ” that the num- 
ber of letters in the Hebrew alphabet was twenty- 
two (“Festal Letters.” /./*.). * * . 


Itnu.iooKAHiY : I test editiiin Mign»\ PntmhmUi (inrvn-Lnt- 
x x i x . : c *1-1*111:1 11 tr.iii>latioii in Sthumtlictu It Yr/.r 
'll , K«*n»|.ti*n. ls:u; ; 1 tartly also ip 

Ifihhnthi I. th r hirrht n nih r. Is 7 ~; Kiurlish tniiisluiinii. 
Alhtinosius. .Si lt cl II riiimj* ami Ltllns, |» v Aivhiliahl 
UntHMixui in S in- n, mill I’nxl-X irruc Fathers. g.J s«*rics. 
tv.: J. A. Mahler, Alhnmisiun th r dr‘>*st , Maymii*. ts^T. 2,1 
‘‘^•* U- ' <>iL r t. /v'/i/v th'* . | Ihtimisiiis, Itreiiiru. lsiil • f-* 

Fla !•> 11. St. Allnumsi. Paris. 1 * 77 ; K. Hass. Sholini lilnr 
• . . Alhmuisnjs. Kreituinr in Itsuli-n. |s‘HI. Compan* th«. 
copious lnlilioirraphir lists in th.* /{, nl-KnriiUhnuUIW flir 
I 1 **/# .si, ni l in hi Hii ttUttih: un<l Kircln , ,*M ♦•«!., under 1 tlui- 
UUMi/f and Arinnismus. 
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L. Cl. 


I ATHEISM: A term deriv(»d from the Gn-ek. 
j meaning literally the “disbelief in a God.” As or- 
! iginallv used in tin* writings of the people that 
coined it. ii carried the implication of non -recog- 
nition ol the God or the gods acknowledged as su- 
j preiue. and therefore cut it led to worshi]> by the state, 
j Ii was in this sense that Socrates was accused and 
coiixicted of Atheism. I he siiuie note is dominant 
in the oft-quoted diet um attributed to Polybius, that 
reverence for the gods is the foundation of all pub- 
lic order and security. 

1 he Hebrew dictionary has no word of exactly 
similar import. The reasons for this are nbtditheuh 
to establish. Atheism, in the restricted sens** of 
the -Greek usage, could m»t- find expression among 
tin* Hebrews before they had conic into contact and 
conflict with other nations. As long as their tribal 
consc iousness was strong and supreme 
Impossible among them, recognition on the part 
all members of the clan or tribe of 

Ancient the god to whom the family elan or 

Israel. tribe and people owed allegiance was 
spontaneous. Decent researches in 
this held have* established beyond the possibility of 
doubt that this sense of family or tribal or national 
aflinity is focal to all primitive religion. Sacrifice 
and all other features of private or public cult center 
in this all -regulating sentiment. Tiiedeity is enter- 
tained by the members of the family at the sacrificial 
mc*al. Even some institutions of the Israrlitish cult, 
such as the Pesal.i meal, reflect the mental mood of 
this original eoitvietion. .Denial of the family or tri- 
bal or national deity would have amounted to relin- 
quishment of one's family or people*; and such aban- 
donment is a thought, of which man is incompetent 
before a long stretch of historical experience has 
changed his whole mental attitude. 

In the development of the Jewish God-idea, as 
traced by modern Biblical criticism, the conflict 
between the Prophets and : their antagonists pivots 
not so much around the controversy "whether God 
lx* or he not, but around the recognition of Yhwii 
as the only and legitimate God of Israel. Even they 
who opposed the Prophets were not atheists in the 
modern acceptation of the word. They mav lie so 
styled, if the implications of the term be restricted 
to the original Greek usage. According to prophetic 
preachment, Israel owed allegiance to Yhwii alone. 

1 his is the emphasis of their oft -repeated statement 
that it was A nwu who led the people of Israel out 
of Egypt. The first statement of the Decalogue is 
not a protest against Atheism in the modern sense. 

Ii posits positively the prophetic thesis that no other 
God hut. A 11 wit brought about Israel’s redemption 
from Egyptian bondage. The force of this prophetic 
contention is well illustrated by the counter or 
corresponding claim advanced in’bchalf of the dei- 
ties nationalized by Jeroboam at Dan and Beth-cl 
(I Kings xii. \\ ith all tliestremionsnessof their 
insistence upon the sole supremacy and legitimacy of 
A nwu as Israel’s God, the Prophets never went the 
length to call their opponents atheists. That the 
gnds whom the followers of the false prophets wor- 
shiped wen* not gods is a conviction that up]M*ur& 
only in later prophet.*;, and then not in a very violent 
emphasis. Jeremiah resorts to mild sarcasm (Jcr. ii. 
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27. 2< v b. The second Isaiah is 11101 c pronounced in his 
ridicule heaped upon the worshipers of idols. Yet 
t hr (piurri‘1 is not because some or manv deny G<kI. 
Their censure is evoked by the fact that some nr 
many worship gods that have no claim upon the 
net urn it ion of Israel, the people of Ynwii. 

Abilin. Atheism always is the result of criticism 
and skepticism. Doth in the individual and in the 
rare it is. as it were, an afterthought. No people 
starts out with Atheism. Tin* original religiousness 
of man is always spontaneously t heist ie in one form 
or another. And as loin: as the religious conscious- 
ness of man is in its prime vigor, there is no provoca- 
tion for critical analysis of its contents. Periods of 
decline in religiousness produce skepticism, which, 
in turn, breeds Atheism. l*p to the Exile the con- 
ditions for Atheism — in this sense — were larking in 
Israel. Even the Exile, though fatal 

Atheism to the religious fervor of a great nuin- 
the Result her— as is apparent by a study of the 
of Skepti- ** *Ebed Yhwii ” hymns, portraving as 

cism. they do the indignities and ridicule to 
which a pious minority were exposed 
at the hands of their compatriots — brought to bear 
upon the minds of the Jews inlluences much more 
potent ill the opposite direction. Contact with the 
Baby Inman -Assyrian, and shortly after with the Per- 
sian. civilization had a pronounced tendency to de- 
velop an abiding predisposition toward mysticism, 
which is always fatal to sober Atheism. ’ In this 
connection it is well to remember that Jewish angd- 
' \- r y and demonology took their rise in the Captiv- 
ity ; and certainly an age susceptible to suggestions 
of the order vocalized in the belief in angels and 
their counterparts is not very propitious for the cul- 
tivation of atheistic proclivities. The literature as- 
signed to the Exile evidences the prevalence of the 
very opposite inclination. It is safe to hold that 
anterior to the Greek period there was but little 
eau-e among the Jews to pay attention to atheistic 
enunciations. This fact accounts for the absence of 
a term to denote both the professor and the system 
of Atheism. 

Psalm I iik. preserved in a double version (in Ps. 
x i N - *• mentions the speech of one who maintains 
that there is no God. The professor of this belief is 
siy led " nabal.” and in the context is contrasted with 
the maskil (verse 3); wherefore the word was un- 
derMood to lx* ‘•tool." or. as Ibn Ezra has it. in his 
commentary, tin* contrary of “hakain” (wise) This 
meaning the Targmn to Psalm xiv. also accepts 
rendering it bv “shatya.” Other commentators 
hold tiiat the psalm does not register a general prop- 
odium, but records the utterances of sonic definite 
person— Titus or Nebuchadnezzar. From the ehar- 
aej'-r of these men it may he inferred that, the inter- 
preters who refer the expression in t he Psalm to them. 

tlu* word ** ** in tin* *«<•<-« »mlstr\- «,f 

-knave, ^implying that foolishness which alwavs 
characterizes a corrupt or pervert mind. ‘"Nabal” 
would thus be a synonym of “rasha 4 " or “zed.” 

The nearest approach to a phrase which might l>e 
considered the equivalent of our modern “atheist ” is 
| h‘* rabbinical “kofer beikkar.” one who denies a 
mu .nneiital tenet of the Jewish religion: iianielv. 

1 «<* existence and tlieii the unity of GikI. Of till 


the other designations applied in rabbinical wri- 
tings to heretics, none other seems so directly to sug- 
gest or to stand for avowed and open 
Talmudic negation of tin.* Deity's existence and 
Des- supremacy (B. B. l.V, ; Pesik. p. ll>3). 
lgnatiuns. Atheism is included among the heresies 
charged against the ** minim ” (Shah. 
llM.and Maimonides. Yad ha-llazakah. Teshuhah 
in., where liceninncmtesninnug the hen-tie s •• minim,” 
“ those that declare that there is no God and that the 
world has neithe r governor nor leader”). 

But as in the case of the Biblical “nabal." in 
the descriptions of the atheist bv the Rabbis it 
w<‘ l, ld appear that Atheism was much more a matter 
of perverse and immoral conduct than of formulated 
philosophical or metaphysical assertion and convic- 
tion. At least it is from the conduct of man that his 
Atheism is inferred. Observance of the Sabbath 
was regarded as evidence of belief in the Creator; 
while neglect to keep the day of rest holy gave 
point to the presumption of atheistic leanings. The 
passage in Sifra. Bchukkotai, iii. 2. shows* but the 
observance or the rejection of the “laws and ordi- 
nances was the decisive faetor in the attribution 
of Atheism, according to rabbinical understanding. 
Adam is said to have been an atheist; for in hiding 
himself to escape, ho gave proof of his belief that 
God was not omnipresent (Sank. 3s//). 

How far the term - Epicurean,” DWlp'Etf (see An- 
koros). served to denote an atheist, is not very clear. 
It is patent that by this name were designated men 
who denied tin* doctrine of resurrection and revela- 
tion. As both of these may be said to be involved 
| in t,K * (rabbinical) doctrine concerning the Godhead, 

I the appellation - Epicurean” may in a loose way have 
| ],(rn synonymous with the li ..-r-day atheist. Con- 
necting this Greek word with the Aramaic root u pa- 
kar ’ (to free oneself), the rabbinical sources— even 
Maimonides— assumed as the characteristic trait of 
an Epicurean's conduct disregard of all that made 
for reverence and decency. “Scoffer" might, there- 
fore. lie suggested as the best rendering in English. 
As one that would sen IT at the words of the learned 
and wise, of the God-fearing and pious (Ned. 234; 
Sanh. OM), the Epicurean naturally created the im- 
pression by his conduct that he shared the views of 
the "nabal ” and was under suspicion that in his inso- 
lence he would go so far as to deny the existence of 
God and to stand in no awe of Ilis providential guid- 
ance of lilt* and the world. Hence the advice always 
tn be ready to refute the arguments of the Epicu- 
rean (Abut ii. 14). 

Strange to say. the Jews often bad to defend them- 
selves against the charge of being atheists, though, 
in the conception of tin* Prophets. Israel’s history 
was the convincing proof of God’s providence. Is- 
rael was chosen to he His witness. The prime solic- 
itor «>f >i«>.ses (Ex. .x.xxii. i >, 13) lest the “Egyp- 
tians” should put a wrong construction on the events 
of Israel’s career and liecome confirmed 
Jews in their false conceptions of Israel's 
Accused of God. is also, as it wen*, the “leitmotif " 
Atheism, of the theology of later Biblical w ri- 
ters. The appeal of the Seventy-ninth 
Psalm is b»r God to manifest Himself in His aven- 
ging splendor, lest, from the weakness of Israel, the 
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“nations" mi irln infer !li:iT lb* li;n I abdicated in 
favor i;f their idols. Psiim rxv. ix-'/. — undoubtedly 
of the Mneenbean period — expresses tin* same auxin y 
Init on a liiirhor and more "piritUui plane. It reflects 
the arguments and conceits « »f even the enlightened 
among tin* Greeks. The invisible G«»d « »f the Jews 
was beyond tin* ran ire of tin* -ancient world's intelli- 
gence. A visible (Jod al«»ne was entitled to rccog- 
nition. 

(beck thought may not have gone so far as Pha- 
raoh did — according to the Midrash (Ex. R. v.). re- 
flecting certainly the anti-Jewi<h attitude of the 
Green- Roman period — in refusing to recognize Yuwii 
for the reason that his name was not iuelnded in the 
ollicial list of deities, yet it did erect an altar to 
’*llie unknown God” (Acts .wii. *23>, as, in fact, 
the hospitality of the Pantheon was clastic enough 
to admit every new deity. Still, two considerations 
dominated the judgment of the Greek World on the 
religion. nr. according to them, irreligion. of the 
Jews. The Jews believed in an invisible God; 
therefore, according to the Greek inode of thinking, 
in no God. Secondly, the Jews refused to join them 
in their worship, though the Greeks were prepared 
to pay honor to the gods of other nations. These 
two complaints are at ihe bottom of the accusation 
of Atheism against the Jews which is very frequent 
and violent in ihe writingsof Alexandrian detractors 
and Roman historians. The philosophers anions 
the Greeks, indeed, furnished many an argument in 
dclense of the excellence of Jewish monotheism; 
hut the vast multitude was still addicted to the 
grosser notions. If the Jews were citizens of tin* 
towns where they resided. n< they claimed to he. whv 
did they not join in worshiping the cntniiiunni gods? 
This was the burden of the popular prejudice 
against them: and Apion (Josephus, “Contra Ap.” j 
ii. £ f»), Posidonius. and Apollonius Mol«> made them- I 
selves the willing nnmthpieees of popular distrust. 
Here was proof that the Jews were really atheists. 

In the Homan empire they refused to pay religious 
honors to the statues of the emperors. This fact 
snllieed, in the eyes of Tacitus and Pliny, to accuse 
them of despising the gods and to describe them as 
atheists, as a people void of all virtue (Tacitus, ** Ilis- 
tnriic,” v. o; see Schurer, w Gcsch.” 3d ed., iii. 417). 

Tin* same feeling that led the Greek and Roman 
enemies ol the Jews to accuse them of irreligion is 
potent in the modern charge brought against them 
of unbelief. Atheism is indeed a relative term. 
The Mohammedan regards both the Christian and 
the Jew as infidels; and the i itristiun is not slow 
to return the compliment to the follower of the 
Prophet. Refusing to accept the const ruction of his 
history that Christian theology puts on it. and decli- 
ning to subscribe to many of the Christ olngical inter- 
pretations <d his Bible, the .T«-w is under the suspi- 
«•**»« o*rolitri«*n :oul Atln-i-sm. TIk- ** iiinixia.” tlie 

stubhorn defense of liis historical identity, and his 
right to maintain his religious distinctness, which 
puzzled and angered tin* Gr«*cks (compare Hainan's 
argument in Esther iii. S. the precipitate of the Mae- 
cabean era), is slid a pretext for denying to the 
Jew genuine religions feeling, and a provocation to 
class him among the wanton deiiiers of God. 

( lie altitude toward the Jews in the Koran illus- 


trates the same fact. Mohammed, incensed at the 
refusal of the Jews to acclaim him as the expected 
final prophet, pours out over them the 
Attitude of vialsof his wrath and abuse. Though 
Mohammed “tin* people of tin* book.’’ thev have 
and Philo, falsified it. They claim to believe, and 
still are unbelievers. They disavow 
him. simply because he believes in God and they do 
not (Koran, suras ii. 70-73. 110; v. 4tf, -10, (>4-<JU ; 
ix. 30). 

That then* were at heists among the .Tews stands to 
reason, and is made* evident among other things bv 
flic tenor of the Rook of Ecclesiastes, which, with 
out the later addition of the saving concluding 
verses, is really an exposition of the skepticism that 
had impregnated tin* minds of the .higher classes 
during the Greek fever preceding the Maceabean re- 
j bellion. In Alexandria, too, .Tews must have been 
openly or tacitly inclined to accept the philosophy 
of negation. Philo takes occasion to discuss Athe- 
ism. He quotes flic arguments advanced in its de- 
fense by those who maintain that nothing exists but 
tin* perce ptible and visible universe, which had never 
come into being and which would never perish, but 
which, though unbegoiteu and incorruptible, was 
without pilot, guardian, or protector (** I)o Sounds.” 
ii. 43). lie. does not state that they who advance 
these theories are Jews; but as lie mentions others 
who embrace a pantheistic interpretation, and de- 
scribes them as Chaldeans (** De Migrations A lira - 
hand,” p. 3*2), it is not improbable that “the others” 
may have been of his people. To Atheism he op- 
poses the doctrine of Moses, “the beholder of the 
invisible nature, and seer of God ” (** I)e Mutatione 
Xoiniinitii.” £ *2), according to which the Divine ex- 
ists, and is neither the cosmos nor the soul of the 
cosmos, but is the supreme God. 

The religions philosophy of the Middle Ages has 
no occasion to deal directly with formulated Athe- 
ism. Its preoccupation is largely apologetic, not so 
much against the attacks of formal and formidable 
Atheism as against certain t heist in or -Remit heist ic 
schools or other (out ro verts: first Karaite, then Ara- 
bic. and. still later, Christian theologians. Rut in 
their discussions of the fundamentals of faith the 
problem of theism versus Atheism in one way or 
another is involved. The contentions of the Dahri. 
Mohammedan atheists, believing in the eternity of 
matter, and the duration of the world from eternity, 
and denying resurrection and final judgment, as well 
as the theories of the Motazilitcs, the Mohammedan 
freethinkers, rejecting all eternal attributes of God, 
furnish t he* text lora large portion of the specula- 
tion of the Jewish philosophers. The one objective 
point of all medieval Jewish philosophy is theelarifi- 
cationof tin* concept of the Godhead by the removal 
of every form of anthropomorphism and antliropop- 

nlliism. ;tn<l t«» viinli<nt o to human reason c-oneonl- 

aiiec with the true intents of tin* revealed word of 
God. The question which Mohammedan Atheism 
raised regarding tin* eternity of mutter is in the very 
center of polemic debate. Rut in the later specula- 
tion. the system of ('reseas, for instance, the eternity 
of matter, is admitted without reservation. 

I his throws light at once on the problem whether 
Spinoza should be classed among the Hthrni. From 
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the Jewish point of view this must lx- denied. ITi- 
der close analysis. Spinoza docs not go beyond the 
pi><iiioii< maintained on some points by Maimonides. 


oil more hv (Ten-as. He carries to its furthest o<»n- 
snpieiircs tin* Jewish solicitude to divest the idea of 
! li«- Godhead of anthropomorphic associations (on 
:lii< point see Joel, “Zur Genesis der Eehre Spino- 
za's." Breslau. 1S7I). 

In modern Judaism, as is evinced l>v printed ser- 
mon^ and ot her publications. Atheism of cverv kind 
i.»:is found voice and adherents. The influence of the 
tiatural sciences, and tin* unwarranted conelusi.uis 
now ri •cognized as such by none more readilv than 
by the thinkers devoted to the exploration of na- 
ture's domain, have also left their mark on Jcwrv. 
Ib •111 t lie idle Atheism of conceit and the more serious 
Atheism of reaction against the dogmatism of anie- 
ri.-rdays have had exponents in the circles grouped 
tirotntd the sy nagogues. As elsewhere, (-volution 
\\a- invoked to dethrone Cod, and therefore, depart - 
from the methods of scholasticism, the arguments 
ha 'id on (Volution Wire not ignored by the defenders 
•>f thcMit in the pulpit. In the discussion two lines 
w* ! i • more especially followed. Atheism was tested 
;i' to its rationality, and was found of all irrational 
thu.ries of the world and life the most, irrational. 
Mind presupposes mind. The trap between thought 
ai d matter has not been bridged by natural selection 

• r by evolution. I)u Bois-Rcynmnd’s agnosticism 
*' - 1 tb‘* domain of laith to religions cultivation. 
Whatever dillieiiltics from a materialistic point of 
’ Hie doetrinc ot God as the Creator and guide of 
world and of man. as the Author of life, and as the 

• -unate Reality underlying tin* All may present and 

1 ‘resent — for to know God as lie is man would 
nave to he Cod — the divine element in man. his 
M.iiH-ieiirr and self-eonseiousness, liis moral po.wer 
•i>:d ‘ \p* rienees. are ine.x])lieahle and unreadable rid- 
,n the materialist. Materialism lias no key for 
dm ir solution. History, especially the history of 
the Jews, witnesses to a will which is not ours, but 
tuny be made ours ; to the potency of purposes which 
are Hot ours, but may he followed by us; to laws in 
harmony with which alone man can attain unto liap- 
l-ni.-s and preserve his dignity. To these facts and 
factors the Jewish t heist has pointed in defense of 
1 in thei>tie interpretation of life* and its phenomena, 
w Idle always ready to modify the symbolism into 
••hi« li he Would east the supreme thought. The old 
o< iii'.iMrationsof Cods existence indeed, after Kant, 
can imt be said to be cogent. But the moral proof of 
iii< hm hi' refutation of Atheism has taken on new 
length in the very searching by Kant's master 
( i u i« Mu. The theism. of Israel’s religion. has lieen 
\ <-n!i<-d by tin* facts and forces of Israel's historv. as 
tin* ** witness to Yliwii.* 7 

^ r ,ir fho/mm7/7/ rtUHt Uyhm. In-nin* 

"• lM ‘ r M. Wise, The Cnsmic Co</, rineiunali. Is?*;. 

K E. C. II. 


ATHENIANS in Talmud and Midrash : The 
’ * '\ ls ^ hdk-lore of Palestine was fond of contrasting 
th<- inhabitants of Athens and of Jerusalem, and of 
opposing the Ruhhis to the Attic sages. Greek phi- 
«*M.ph\ and esthetics did not greatly impress the 
' 1 U lS * I ,<M *1 *1(*. who thought themselves far superior 
Uh ' H reeks in wit and wisdom. 


i In the Haggadah occur a iiiimh(*r of wit comhats 
In-i ween Jews ami Athenians, in which their <|»ick- 
Iiess at repartee and skill in propounding and solv- 
ing problems are displayed in rivalry. Thus an 
Athenian arriving at Jerusalem met a child, and, 
giving him a small piece of money, asked him to buv 
him something to eat. from which lie could satisfy 
himself and yet have enough left for tin* rest of his 
journey. 'I he child brought him salt. Another 
Athenian coming to Jerusalem and visiting a school 
found the children in recess, and amusing themselves 
with guessing rid. lies. Requested to a^k him a rid- 
dh\ they put to him the following enigma: “Nine 
pass by. eight come, two pour out. one drinks, ami 
twenty -four serve.” The Athenian declared him- 
self unable to solve the riddle, of which the solution 
is “Nine months of pregnancy, eight days until cir- 
cmiicKion. mvo breasts, the hoy’s mouth, ami the 
twenty-four months until he is weaned ” (Lam. R. to 
i. 1. id. Holier, p. 4S). 

b Two anecdotes of this cycle have passed into the 
liienitnre of the Arabs, the Persians, and a number 
of European peoples. Tin* first of these is about an 
Athenian's one-eyed Jewish stable-boy who. despite 
his infirmity, could toll what kind of canid was 
passing at a distance of four miles, and what it was 
carrying (Earn. R. l.r. pj). The second tells of the 
wisdom of four men of Jerusalem who came to 
Athens, and of their acuteness in guessing at the 
true character of the objects and persons about them 
(Lon. R. f.c. 4). These two anecdotes, with the 
details adapted to Arabic taste, occur in many Per- 
sian and Arabic works; and the Italians learned 
them from the Arabs. This latter fact is attested by 
the appearance of the anecdotes in** II Xovdlino” 
or “Cento Novclle/’a collection of storicsof the thir- 
teenth century. Either through the Italians or 
through D’Herhelot they became known to Voltaire, 
ami were used by him for the lirst chapter of his 
~Zadig.” 

An Athenian wanted to make sport of a tailor at 
Jerusalem, and handed him a broken mortar, asking 
him to sew it. The tailor gave him a handful of 
sand, asking him in turn to >pin thread out of it 
with which he might sew the mortar (Lam. R. l.r. 

« s ). Again, an Athenian asked a boy of Jerusalem, 
who had brought, him eggs and several balls of 
cheese, to tell him which cheese was of the milk of 
a white and which of a black goat. The hoy prom- 
ised to answer if the Athenian, being the older, 
would first tell him which was the egg of a white 
and which of a black hen (Lam. R. />. 9; compare 
also *Ab. Zarah ltf/). 

The last two witticisms, slightly changed, occur 
also in i lie Talmud in the account of the disputation 
Ix twi en Joshua ben Ilananiah and the wise men or 
elders of Athens, “Sabe de-be Atuna r (Bek. Nj). It 
may lx- assumed as tolerably certain that “be atuna n 
is merely an Aramaic form for Athens, and does not 
refer to the Atheiicuin at Rome, as Dubsch, Griltz, 
and Berliner lx-lieve. 

The Talmud (Bek. I.r. ct mj.) gives an account of 
the disputation between these wise men of Athens 
and Joshua ben Ilananiah. The Casar (Hadrian), 
win ii discussing a point of biology with Joshua, 
mentioned that the sages of Athens held a diiferent 
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opinion from lln* Rabbis. Joshua declared the Rabbis 
wiser than the Greeks.- ami promised to prove this 
to the emperor. Joshua, going h> Athens, went to a 
hotelier as lie was dressing tin- head of an animal. 

- What will you sell your head for?” asked Joshua. 
When the bliteher told him the priee. wliieh was 
agreed to, the rabbi insisted that the Imteher liad 
sold his own head. Joshua, however, agreed to 
cancel the bargain if the butc her would show him 
the way to the wise men. 

Now’ the wise men had forbidden anyone, on 
penult v ot death, to point out whcie thc\ li\ccl. 
When the butcher remonstrated that the wise men. 
surrounded bv a strong guard, had given orders to- 
kill any Athenian that should betray their mee ting 
place, Joshua taught him a trick by wliieh he could 
signalize the place without being ex posed to danger. 
When Joshua after another tric k had safely passed 
the guard and surprised the Athenian sages, the con- 
test of wit against wit was undertaken on condition 
that the defeat eel party should be left entirely to the 
mercy of the victor. Joshua, in the first place, had j 
to answer various philosophical questions put to 
him bv the sages. This he* did to their satisfaction. 
They then tried to drive him to bay by proposing 
riddles to him. Their first question was: “If salt 
has lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted” (that 
is, be made fit for use; compare Matt. v. 13)? Ilis 
answer, "With the afterbirth of a mule.” shows that 
to an impossible query In* hud ready an equally 
impossible answer (compare Aiiikau). 

Joshua won the* contest, and then conveyed the 
wist* men on a ship to Hadrian. The emperor deliv- 
ered them into the bauds of Joshua, who poured into 
a vessel some water taken from a whirlpool and 
having the peculiar quality of absorbing other water 
“swallow ”). He then directed the sages to till 
the vessel, and they proceeded to do so: but after 
wearying themselves vainly in their attempted task, 
had to give it up in despair (probably an echo of the 
Danaid myth). 

In later times, when it was thought impossible 
that a sacred book like the Talmud should contain 
anything amusing, much ingenuity was displayed 
in order to read into these* jests a deep and secret 
significance. 

Resides the commentaries to the Ilaggadot in the 
Talmud (see Jacob ibn Habib. “En Ya'akob.” ed. 
Willia. *(d /'**.), there are about a dozen works de- 
voted to the “Sabe dc-be Atuna’ (elders uf Athens). 

Ruii.ioukaimiy : Rachel*. in M*nnit*schrift. xix.yis.72: Perles, 
//»*«/. xxii. : Rrrliner. iSrsvU. •!* rJmhn in i. HI : 

Duhsch. in H'-lhiln;. ii. PH ldl: Unity., in Levy's AY uin ln\ 
llVnO rl'tnluiii. -HWb; Unify.. />»' Jljdisrlun PnKuljjtni. p. 
•js; 'bln /.' Milliu, pp-gYL “Yi ; Wunsrhe. //»*’ With- 

s* hn i.-ln H in i dt n Jlt ln iit rn. pp. f «*«/.. pp. *1 *"/• 

j. sh. L. G. 

ATHENS, ANCIENT: The principal city of 
Greece, situated five miles from its seaport. Pirauis. 
011 the Saronic* gulf. hen. as a result of tin* Per- 
sian wars. Athens attained the hegemony of the east- 
ern Mediterranean, it was already one of the most 
important commercial cities of antiquity. It re- 
tained this commercial supremacy in times of polit- 
ical decay, far into tin* period of the Roman emper- 
ors. Hence numerous foreign merchants did business 
ill Athens, and some of them settled there, form 


ing close corporations which mutually supported 
each other, and at the same time retained their 
respective national religions. The practise of their 
religions and the building of temples were not per- 
mitted in the city of Athens, but these privileges 
were allowed in the Pirans. As early as #33 n.c.. 
the Egyptians possessed a temple of Isis there. 
There, too, permission was given to the K/roif (mer- 
chants from the city of Citium in Cyprus) to lmjld a 
temple to Aphrodite; and somewhat later theSidn- 
jiians erected one to their god, Baal-Sidon (Sclmivr. 
“Gescll." ili. r>S). 

Together with the wealthy Egyptian and Plieni 
<ian wholesale merchants. many Jews settled in 
Athens for commercial reasons and organized aemn- 
miinity. The residence of Jews in At- 
First Jews tiea in general is testified to by Philo 
in Athens. (“ Legal io ad (’ajnm, p. *3G ; ed. Man- 
gey. ii. 587). From the A<*ts of tin* 
Apostles (xvii. 17) it is certain that there was a Jew- 
ish synagogue in Athens. Among the Greek inscrip- 
tions found in Athens are some of Jewish origin. 
“Corpus Inscriptionum Attiearum.” iii. 2. contains 
three, numbered 3545, 3543, and 3-747 respectively. 
In the first two the seven-branched candlestick is 
depicted. N<>. 3545 reads: ” This is the resting- -place 
of Eutyeliia. mother of Athcnaos ami Theoktistcs’ : 
No. 3540: “This is the rcsting-placeof Thcodula and 
Moses”; and No. 3547: “ [Jacjob and Leontius. d«*- 
scendantsof Jacob of C«*csarca. w This Jacob probably 
came from Palestine; for Casarea means either Ca>a 
rea 8t rat on is or Ca*sarea Philippi. The Jews not 
only worsld]ied in their accustomed maimer in Ath- 
ens’ but appear to have made proselytes among the 
heathen population then*. Just as the Egyptians 
and Pheiiieians successfully introduced their partic- 
ular cults in Athens, so the Jews gained many adhe- 
rents in the chief city of Greek culture by their 
preaching of the spiritual adoration of the one true 
God who must be without pictorial representation. 
These w devout persons” (M,fyun ot. Acts xvii. 17) 
joined themselves to the Jewish community as a first 
step. They attended the Jewish services, but did 
not observe the Law in its entirety, only obeying 
certain of the more elementary commands, such as 
Sabbath-observance and the most important laws 
of purity. 

As far back as the first century u.c., there existed 
official relations between the authorities of Athens 
and certain Jewish princes. Among the documents 
preserved by Josephus is an interesting decree by 
the people of Athens in favor of the Jewish high 
priest Hy minus (Josephus. “Ant.” xiv. 8, ^ *'»)• 
Omitting the introduction, it reads: 

“Since Hyp-aims, the son of Alexander, high priest and 
etlman-h of the Jews, continues to l**ar good-will toward the 
]NMi|i|e [the Alhenians] in general ami to each one of the citi- 
zens in particular, and treats them with great consideration 
and most kindly welnmn*s those Athenians 
Hyrcanus who come before him. either as amhassadors 
Honored or«»n their own private affairs, mid displays 
. by Athens, thoughtful ran* concerning the safety of their 
return; now, therefore, having had several 
former testimonies and on the re|*>rt of Th»*odosins [other 
niaimseripls have “ Dionysius'*], son of ThiiHiorus of Suniuni, 
who has ivmind«*d the |M*oj>le of ihevirtm*s of this man. and 
that lie has always endeavored to do all the good that lay ill his 
I tower, 1m* it resolved, lhat this man 1m* honored with a golden 
crown accord ing to the law. that a Matin* of him in bronze In* 
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up in th<- «Ii>iri« t w here was the temple ,,f Imnios am! of the 
<.r«in >. ami that niiimmirrnicnt of this In* made at the iij,,. 
iivmhii fotival in the theater, jit the representation of the n**\v 
tnip-«lie>. amt at the Pniinlhemenn ami Kleusiniau names."" r te. 

From its introductory formula, litis decree appears 

In have heel! issued under the urc]i«»n Agalhoeh-s. 
if Ite ruled, as many modern authorities think, to- 
ward tin* end of the second century n.c.. this resolu- 
tion HUN have referred to Hyreaiins I. Hut it is 
not at all certain that Agathodes is correctly as- 
si-ne.l Jo that time. Besides. Hy realms is tin rein 
>i \ led *' son of Alexander”: hut only Hy realms II. 
wa-a son of Alexander: and there bring no reason 
1“ doiilil the correctness of the received text, it is 
mop. probable that the Athenian resolution had ref- 
en ure to Hy realms I!, (see especially Th. Heinaeh. 
in “ Hevue Eludes Juives.” 1*00. xxxix. 16-27). This 
would bring it to about 47-40 «.c\, at which time 
II \ nanus, hy (asar'sappoint incut, was “high priest 
an>l etlmareh of the Jews.” It appears, then, that 
amha-sidors from the Athenians and Athenian mer- 
chants were in the habit of coining to Judea and 
w ere well received by II v realms, and that the Athe- 
man> expressed their appreciation hy voting to him 
a nold crown and a bronze statue. 

Mmilar friendly relations existed in the time of 
Ih-iod and his descendants. Josephus (“ H. J.” i. 
21. 2 11) mentions Athens among the cities which 
• ••*!<• full of gifts from Herod.” The Athenians seem 
| - have honored the latter in a manner similar to that 
;:i they honored Hy returns : for it is probable 

u::’ an inscription winch describes tin* erection of a 
- a*'ie in honor of Herod refers to Herod the Great. 

I* icids: “The People (the Athenians] honor, 
t.-. tou^ii the erection of this monument, the king 
^• >■•'1. the friend of the Homans, for kindlv acts 
Informed hy him and for his friendly disposition” 

( Another inscription 

\\ anil deserves notice on account of the variation 
5:1 1 J it h* refers to another Herod, probable Herod 
‘Y ,Mlr1 ^ a Hudson of Herod the Great, who 
n!lr ' 1 mvr lll( * little kingdom of Chalcis in the Lel.a- 
Ji'-n about 41-4*. It. reads: “The people honor King 
,h< * *lic frieml «f Ca*sar, on account of 

m^'ii tue and benevolence” (/.e. No. 551 ). 

I III- Inst .Wish princess, Berenice, whose name is 
wi,,, that of Titus, was honored i„ „ simi- 
o w.n . 1 he Council of the Areopagus and the 

n ., _ ( otmeil of Six Hundred and the pco- 

Other Jews pie of the Athenians honor, hv the 
honored, erection «,f this statue. Julia Ben-nice. 

. . Ilte gn-at .|tieen. daughter of Kiutr Ju- 

... H ;,l “' descendant of great kiii-rs who 

" '"'f-!' tors of theeity. Er.-eted under the sit- 
tliii ' ti" 11 ' ,,f ( it v. Tiherins C lan- 

J, ;, of 1>:l •*'>!••( ” No. 530). The ile- 

I , j r "" " f •''•f'tttee as the “descendant of ^r.-nt 
with o' ' r< ' I,<-,, i'faelors of t he eitv "corresponds 
- ripti'lns ‘ k ’" K ' mS " f ! "" 1 ’ " i" 1 other i„. 

E. 

ATHENS MODERN : Tin- Je wish eommunii v 
" ,ir, - v "M. One of the 

child f , l, S -. ,f 1,1,1 die oldest, is that of Max Koil.s- 
0. ., Paeanau J,-w. who went to Bp-.-.-.- in ISX: 

'‘“I- '''In- eomiiinuit y hail neither 


synagogue nor rat.hi. hut a Turkish “hakanr held 
seryuvs in very ttnsuitahle ipmrters. The majorit v 

0 iu Atl:e:::a:: Jews are of Levaiitine-Spanish e\- 
tiaelion, and reside close together; they are mostly 
artisans or pedlers. Those in lte.ter . ireumstaneA 
aie Iiiaiidy ol Berman deseent. though some of those 
li«»ni ( haleis and Xante have means. In is;w t jie 
Jews of Athens, on the initiative of M l!ai,„ Cohen 

01 . myrna, appointed a committee to revise t lien »m- 
iiiunal eonstii ntion. ami, if possible, to timl means so 
meet a modest synagogue. He succeeded in hiring a 
hall ior prayers and obtained from the government a 
concession of land fora separate cemetery. The .bus 
had previously been buried in a corner of the ordi- 
nal^ cemetery. Mention may be made in thiscoii- 
iicction of the celebrated dm hessof Plaisanee. This 
rather eccentric woman— who. though m,t of Jewish 
ongm. had a strong interest in Judaism— in 1855 left 
as a legacy to the community a large tract of land 
for the erection of a “temple to the God of Israel ” 
Either because *hc laud was far from the eitv-doie 
to the Olympia grounds— and of small value then, 
or possibly because the community was not at that 
tune actually organized, the legacy was forgotten : 
and, remaining unclaimed for thirty years, it was for- 
feited I)V law. [Paul Lucas, who wusat Athensearlv 
in the seventeenth century, found only 15or 20 Jew- 
ish homes (*‘Hev. Et. Juives,” xviii. 105). — <;.] 

1K 31. C. 


ATHIAS, ATIAS, nr ATHIA: A Spanish fan,- 
m distinguished by tin* great number of its scholars 
and promoters of learning. The name is spelled in 
Hebrew variously, nwy. DK'B*, 

wT'CwNV nny, .TnN(fn,man Arabic word mean- 
ing jiresent, “gilt' 7 ). As early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury some of its members lived in Italy and Pales- 
tine; while another branch settled in ‘the cities -of 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, and London. In addition to 
those mentioned below, the following names are 
found in tin? li.^t of the members of the Portuguese 
community at Amsterdam in 1675: Abraham Alias, 
Abraham Alias, “el viejo,” Hayyim Franco Alias' 
Isaac de Seimiel Atias, Isaac de David A tins. Jaha- 
cob Atias. Jahacob C’osta Atias (De Castro, “IX* 
Syn. der Port ug. -Israel. Gem. te Amstenlam,” pp. 
Alviii. et m-fj.; St einschneider, in “Jewish Quarterly 
Hcview.” xi. 4S0). 

Abraham Athias : Publicly burned, together 
with Jacob Hodriguczand Haehel Nunez Fernandez, 
on July J). 1667, by the Inqiusition at Cordova on 
account of his religion (Kayserliug. “Sephardim,” 
p. 26:j; firiitz, "Geseh. der .Indeii,** x. 270). 

Abraham ben Raphael Hezekiah (Hisquia) 
Athias: A printer in Amsterdam, 1728-41 (Stein- 
sehin ider, “ Jiid. Typographic*” in Erseh and Grulier, 
“Enevklopadie.” II. see. J. 2S, p. 67; idem, “Cat. 
BodJ.” No. 7S:J0). 

David. Israel Athias: Hakamof the Port ugtiesc 
community at Amsterdam from 1728 till his death 
3hirch 22. 1753. 

David ben Moses Athias : 3Ierchant, born at 
Leghorn. lie was master of several modern lan- 
guages. among thenfScrviaii. Hussian, and Turkish, 
which In- learned during his short stay at Constanti- 
noplr. He wrotea book containing proverbs, fables. 
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and sympathetic remedies. which w.-i* puMMicd m j 
Hebrew characters under tin- tiil«-“l-« Ou. rta do 
Urn. n sra Tratnmieutn (libl<H». ShIhtmx* y Prove- , 
clmso." Leghorn. 177S. Tin* In -ikstlnMi. mains “Lot- 
ties Ententes du K*»i ( oiiliritiaMvos «!••< Privileges. 

,]< ,ui lrs Juifs Pori ugnis .Ionian! • n Fran.-,- D«pms 
l.V»0.“ willia LadiliolraiiH:ili'*n; and lh«- ‘“llliues «•! 
a 1 1 1 « ■ i h< *(1 of learning Italian and Gnek in a >hnrl 
lime contains also “ sy iiipatlnti** ** n*m»di«*>. a tr.a- 
U«. nu physiognomy. etc. llebr. DIM. wi. Il4i. 

Immanuel Athias : Primer a! An.-f rdmn till 
1707 ; sc at and business sum — J^-ph Athias. 
The movt cli -aut editions of IF hr. u work-, aunaitr 
them Maimonides* “ Yad ha Ha/:«kah.~ etc., were 
issued hv his oilier (Steins* liii.-id. r. in Er^ li and 
Grtther. : Eneyklop;idie.* ? II. s. J. 2* p. 

Isaac Athias: I.Iakam of the tirM Portuguoso- 
J * wish congregation in Hamburg. and after 1«>22 
at Venice, where he died. Ill- was a pupil of Isaac 
l /./.iel. and wrote in Spanish “Ti-oro *le Precept os 
Domic sc Eneierran las Joyas d«* 1*^ S-ysciciitos y 
Troze Precept os <jue Eneoineiidoel Sonorasu Pueblo 
Ysrael.” Venice, lt*>27; second edition. Aui<tcrdain, 
1(>49. 

The tirst edition is dedicah-d to Elijah Ahoah at 
Hamburg. and contains also ~ Dinimde D«g«dlar por 
un Estilo Faeilissimoy Breve." In lb-M In- translated 
« Hizznk ’Eimiiiali, v *a polemical work in defense of 
Judaism by Isaac Troki. a Karaite. which translation 
st ill exists in manuscript (see Grfitz. “Gescli. d«*r Ju- 
deii.*’ \. 20. 23). 

Isaiah Athias: A prolific Italian writer on 
halakie, exegetieal. and hoinih-tind topics. llis 
works, seven in number, were published at Lcg- 
horn — 1792, 1S21. 1*22. 1S2.*». and 1*21. 

Isaiah hen Hayyim Athias: Wrote notes to 
the ritual codes and sermons of Caro. and published 
them under the title “ Bigd** Yrslia*" (Garments of 
Sal vat i* >n ), Leghorn. 1*52. < >n am *ther Isaiah At bias, 
see Jelluiek. ** Kontres ha-.Maspid.*’ p- 2*. 

Jacob Athias: Kabbiat Bayonne. France, during 
the tirst half of the nineteenth century. He died in 
1S42. See “Voice of Jacob," i. 19S. 

Jacob Hezekiah Athias: Mcinln r of the Tab 
imidical academy “ *Ez Hayyim at Amsterdam from 
the year 17*37. IK* was a soil of David Ismel Athias. 

M. K.-G. 

Joseph b. Abraham Athias: Print, rand pub- 
lisher; born jn Spain, probably at Cordova, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century : died at Am* 
st.Tdam. ~May 12. 1700. When very young lie was 
sent by his father to Hamburg in order to receive a 
Jewish education. Somewhat In-fop* 135* h«* sinus 
to have gone to Amsterdam, where in* established 
himself as a printei and publisher: for 
His in the following year there was issued 

Printing- from his press - Tikkuii S**f«T Torah 
Press. (Onlcr of the I»ook of tb«* Lav), with 
an introductory poem by Soloiium *le 
Oliveyra. During the next two y«*ars he was en- 
gaged on his well-known edition of the Bible, t In* 
proof reading for which was cut rusted to John Lcus- 
deii. professor at Leyden. As St. nisclim-ider says, 
t he admirable mechanical execution of the edition 
entitles it to rank among the m*r>t Inautiful speci- 


mens of I Icbrew presswork: and it won for Athias 
so -rent a reputation that lie was thereupon taken 
into the Printers* Gild (March 21. KWH). 



Printer's Mark of Joseph Athias. 


Other works published by Athias were: Penta- 
teuch, with Megillot and Ha ft a rot, 1 (’*05; the Psalms, 
with a Dutch translation (proof-reader J. Lensdem. 
1000-07; tin* second edition of his Bible. 1 <>77*. more 
carefully prepare*! tlniiuthe first, ami with still moiv 
beautiful t vpe and decorations. For this edition the 
States General of the Netherlands awarded him a 
g.,ld medal ami chain worth 0<M) Dutch llnrins. On 
the title-page is a cut; of the medal. This edition 
gave occasion for a small broadside by Athias, enti- 
tled * 4 (’metis de (Ndoribus, contra Reprehension^ 
Sam. Maresiideed. Bibl.” Ainstcnlam, 1009. At bin- 
published also “En Ya‘akol>” (10S4-S5), as well a- 
prayer-books and liturgies acconling to Hie Portu- 
guese and German rituals. 

Athias’ printing-establishment was one of tin- 
best eipiipped in Amsterdam. His wealth enabled 
him t*> lavish money on the cutting and casting .•! 
type, and to demand artistic work of his designers 
ami die-sinkers. The edition of Maimonides’ V.id 
ha-Hazakah, with “ Leliem Mishneli,” 5 vols., Am- 
sterdam, 1702-2, begun by Athias and completed 
after his death by bis son Emanuel, is, as Steiiiseliin-i 
tier says, one of the most elegant- and most admired 
products of the Hebrew press. At the end of tie- 
work the fact is mentioned that on July 9, lbb*. 
Athias’ father was burned as a Marano at an aim> 
da feat Cordova. The molds and letters used hv 
Athias came into the possession of the printing-house 
of Pamirs. 

One ugly feature in Athias’ business career was 
the circumstance connected with a Judao-Gcrinan 
edition Of- the IVthle. Tint pniitor I’ri Oi.elnw. 
trmndw.n of Moses I ri Levi, the first. Seplmr.he 
rabbi at Amsterdam, employed a certain Jekutn l 
Blitz to write a Juda-o-Germaii translation of the 
Bible: and. before lie began to print it, lie obtained 
from tin* Polish Council of the Four Kinds the privi- 
lege that for ten years all reprints were to be pro- 
hibited and laid under bail (Nissin. 1071). The rab- 
bis of the Portuguese and German congregations <>t 
Amsterdam and elsewhere confirmed this priv ileg* 
Pholius. whose entire fortune was risked in the 
undertaking, felt liimself under the necessity «d 
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taking two Christ inn partners, tin* alderman Wilhelm 
Blau ami t lie* jurist Laurens Hall. Through their 
inlliicnee he obtained from John III. 
Judaso- Soliieski of Poland the further priv- 
German ilege that this Juduo-Gennan tnui'-la- 
Bible. tion was to have copyright in Poland 
for twenty years (Oct.. lf‘»77). The 
work was not completed, when one of his compo-i- 
|or>. impelled hy envy, rolihed him of the fruit sot hL 
labor. r I'li is eo.ni posit or, Josel (Joseph) Witzenhau 
n. himself made a translation for which he secured 
Ati nas as printer and publisher. Athias through 
lii' wealth possessed certain advantages over his 
i i \ .a * . and was also able to obtain privileges for hi' 
translation from Holland and Zealand, and even sue- 
e» '-ded. through a Jewish agent of the Polish cmwii 
in Holland, Simon by name, in gaining still more 
!a\ orahle protection from the Council of the F«»ur 
I.:«nd> (Jaroslaw. Sept. 21. 1677; Lublin. April 27. 

Although AVilzeiiliauseti was warned not to 
compete with Phnlitis and Blitz (Oct. ]:». H*.7fo. 

i i li* r he nor Athias paid any attention to the in- 
b.neiion. and they began to print as early as D«*c. 5. 
i ,i * v{ . Tin* edition of Phodms appeared at Ani'ter 
dtitu in H»7S; that of Athias. in its complete form, 
in I'oH. The latter contained n Latin preface dedi- 
t.u. d to the (Jreat Elector, in which Athias praNes 
He- condition <if the Jews in Prussia. 

A justification for At Idas’ conduct was claimed I 


I 

! 


the fact that ten years had elapsed between the 
* ’ :in '| second approbations given by the. ( 'oiineil 
^ ' Hie 1‘oiir Lands, Whether Meyer Stem, first at 
i rank fort -on -the Main, then chief rabbi of the G« r 
: ' ir ‘" <n >»nnnnity at Amsterdam, was proof, raider 
: " r Athias’ edition as well as for that ofPhobus. and 
1 1 1 * t J 1 1 * r he thus lent his eountenanee to the uujusti- 
w ton.ir done to the latter, is uncertain. de>pit«* 
M n/enhaitsen’s mention of him as proof reader for 
Addas The matter has been so fancifully dis- 
< l, '"*‘d. and so much that has been written concern- 
!S ’~ it is such pun* invention, that nothin*: can now 
1" * aeianately determined. The literature on the 
allair is now rare, having consisted mainly of loose 
n utlets and broadside's. 


MiuroijRAiMiY: Wolf. Whliofhrca Ihhrmi . fii. *.U4: smin- 
.iVn ‘‘o V f/ ‘ N T* r>ss,i * 7S2S; Kayserlimr. ItihL 

V ' 4 ». ~M: T. nil. in n oor<l ni lhrhi. 1>1C. i»i>. 
-.ii ii snj.: ,/narhnthrn rnor ilr IsruVIitt n. lsar>. jv. ga* 
k« H- ijcri. (" Si lunlrnb ,h V J t „irn in Xalcrhnnl. j». 

J. Vic. 




Menahem Athias: Kal.l.i a i L.-lmr.i, Italv. in 
1 , gs 


b*-in Athias (see Steiiisehiteider. “Cat. Bndl ” \ 0 
6215). 

M. Iv. — G. 

Moses Israel Athias : Was the first rabbi of the 
M a mm* congregation in London; that is. of the sc- 
etvt synagogue which existed in 165s hi (/ree nmreh 
Lane, where he and his wife Sarah resided. He was 
a cousin *»f tin* wealthy and respected Antonio Fer- 
nandez ( \i:v\.i\i.. who mentioned him generously 
in his will r Transact hms of the Jewish* Historical 
Society.” j. 55). 

Samuel Athias : A eon tern porar v of Joseph Caro 
and Mins de Tiani. with whom hi* corresponded; 
lived at XicoptJis. Bulgaria. about 1550. jp. UTnt< ,’ 
indiees to Maiinoiiides’ \ ad ha Hazakah. .Mantua. 
l.V*:i(-ei- SteitischiieMer. "Cal. Bndl." No. 700*). i| L . 
.was eonteinpoiury of Shem Tob Athias. 

Solomon ben Shem-Tob Athias (Athia. jrny) : 
Li ve«l in Ji-rusdeiii during the sixteenth eenturv. 
He was a brother of Samuel Athias. ami disciple of 
Jovrpli Fazi of Saloiiiea, Abraham Shainsiili. and 
L< vi ilni Habib. l*nr several years lie followed a 
niereantile career. but did not succeed and became 
reduced to poverty. 

He then returned to tin* pursuit of learning, and 
wrote a commentary on the Psalms which is. in the 
main, a compilation of Kashi and David Kittlin' (Yen- 
iee. l.tVJ). In the preface he tells of his travels in 
Turkey and Italy, as well as of the scholars with 
whom In* had eotm* in contact. His contemporary 
was Yoni-Tob Athias; 

!»Ut! imatAi-ii v : IWi. IUzbuntriu Storing tmnsl. by Ham- 
lH P_r.-r. I*, .‘ill; ST»*iiix litii Hit, Cut. Until. No. Zeilner. 

i ti*. II* hr. . in Hrit. Mus. j». 1lV» ; Aznlai, Shan 

I. i. 17 J. ITU; Oxl. Oxford Igns ,,n HicuLT. (ifsrh. 
ihrjwlt n hi linni. ii. so, H7. 

M. K.— G. 

Yom-Tob ben Levi Athias : One of the editors 
of tile Spanish translation, from the Hebrew, of the 
Pentateuch, known as tin* Fkkkaka Kiulk, which 
was printed at Ferrara, Italy, in l.Vft. he having, 
together with Ahraliam Usque, estalilishcd there a 
print iiig-olliee. On the colophon of the work, his 
name is given in full as ** Yom-Tob Alias, hijo de 
Levi Alias. Kspafud." Xothing is known of him 
beyond the fact that he helped defmv the cost of this 
Hible. Gratz (~Gesch. der Jndt*n, r ix. 562) and, 
following him. St«*mschiteider and Kayserlitig iden- 
tify Athias with Jeronimo de Vargas, another name 
mentioned in some of tin* copies of the Ferrara Bible; 
but such an identification is entirely unwarranted. 

«. * W. M. 


Michael Athias: Jewish merchant ; born at 
< ”iMa,itiiiop] ( ., 1S5-J. Though engaged in eoin- 
! ,M in* applied himself to literary pursuits. He 
Hie author of a Jewish-Spanish translation from 
■ M ‘ a novel entitled “Saif Dim 1 Yazau." 

yi-ating of the manners and customs of the A nibs 
nnd Abyssiiiians ((’oiistantinople, 1N73). 

nniMin;n.<i.„ Y: Fnmro, Wstnirc ihs Israclitrs. 

s * M. Fk. 

Mordecai ben Isaac Athias: Author of -M«»r 
1 r|,, r ‘ (Pure Myrih). a commentary on the Talmud, 
nivin.i. 1 * JO. He was a contemporary of Mena- 


ATHLETES, ATHLETICS, AND FIELD- 
SPORTS : Men who perform feats of strength, or 
practise games art*! sports the pursuit, of which de- 
pends on physical strength; the feats, games, and 
sports themselves. 

Biblical Data : Long before the Greeks made 

Athletics a compulsory branch of their curriculum, 
“giant s'* and" mighty hunters," whose achievements 
tin* Greeks even with their training could not excel, 
are mentioned in the Bible, such as Nimrod, tin* son 
«*f Cush, “a mighty hunter before the Lord" (Gen. 
x. 0): and Esau, "a cunning hunter, a man of the 
field ** (Gen. xxv. 27). Iii his "Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages," Israel Abrahams says (p. J75): 
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“Already in I lie* Bible the figures introduced as 
devoted hunters — Nimrod and Esau — art* by no 
means presented in a favorable light.” 

Notable Of Esau it is safe to assume, from the 
“ Mighty ” eharaeteri/ation of him reeorded in 
Men. (ii-n. xxv. 27. that lie was regarded as 
more era fty in t he chase. though li-ss re- 
nowned, than Nimrod. Jaeob. Esau s brother. al- 
though a ipiiet man dwelling in tents (Gm. /M. is 
represented as having possessed great strength: lor 
when lie saw Rachel, t he daughter of Eaban. nunc to 
water her tloek. he rolled a way a great stone that 
was upon the well's mouth (Hen. xxix. Kb. It 
was he who also wrestled with a man “until the 
breaking 1 of the day ” ((Jen. xxxii. 2a [A. \ . 24]). 

I’ndoubtedly the greatest c »f all the mighty men 
of Biblical times was Samson, who. soon after he 
had reached man’s estate, rent a lion "as be would 
have rent a kid” in the vineyards of Timnath 
(Judges xiv. <>). His might is attributed to spiri- 
tual strength, not to " brute natural strength’' (Faus- 
set. “Bible Cyclopedia.” This is shown in the* 

Book of Judges, which introduces his achievements 
with the words “and the spirit of the Lord came 
mightily upon him “ (xiv. 0); and the same words 
are used in verse ID (A. V.). 

Other Biblical mighty men were Sliamgar (Judges 
iii. III). Saul. Jonathan. David. Jonh. Abisliai. Asa- 
hel. Jashobeani the llaelnnonite. Elea/ar. and Sham- 
liah. Saul is said to have* gat hered around him st r«»ng 
and valiant men, and encouraged physical dvvclop- 
ni<*nt among his subjects. 

The earccr of Jonathan embodies a noteworthy in- 
cident of his entering the eamp of the Philist ines ac- 
companied only by an aunor-bearer. Hen* on a “half 
acre of land which a yoke of oxen might plow/’ he 
and his companion fell on tin* enemy, “and that first 
slaughter, which Jonathan and his annorhearer 
made, was about twenty men”. (I Sam. xiv. 14). 
Jonathan is also described as an expert archer 
(l Sam. XX. 20), where he says to David: “I will 
shoot three arrows on the side thereof [of the stone 
K/.el]. as though I shot at a mark,” and again in the 
lamentation of David (II Sam. i. 22): “From the. 
blood of the slain, from tin* fat of tin* mighty, the 
how of Jonathan turned not back, ami the sword of 
Saul returned not empty.” Ilis skill was also 
acknowledged in David’s Words, “ IIow are tin* 
mighty fallen, and the weapon* of war perished!” 
(jit. i. 27). 

In his youth David showed himself “mighty, val- 
iant,” and withal “prudent” (I Sam. xvi. 1*). Be- 
fore he set. out against the Philistine Goliath. David 
said to Saul, in reply to the latter’s warning that lie 
(David) was but a youth, and Iris op- 
Jonathan poneiit a man of war: “Thy servant 
and David, kept his father's sheep, and there came 
a lion, and a hear, ami took a lamb out 
of the tloek: And I went out after him, and smote 
him. and delivered it out of his mouth: am! when he 
arose against me, I caught him by his beard, and 
smote him, and slew him. Thy servant slew both 
the lion and the hear” (I Sam. xvii..J4-J»fi). Of his 
fleet ness and strength David himself sang praises to 
God. “He niaketh my feet like hinds’ feet, and set- 
tetli me upon my high places. He teacheth my hands 


to war. so that a bow of steel is broken by mine arms ” 
(Ps. xviii. JKk 34). 

Biblical references to running point to the swiftness 
* if the Israelites. In II Sam. i. 2d David laments the 
deaths of Saul and Jonathan, who were “swifter than 
eagles”: ill Ps. \i\. t; [A. V. •*>] the reference is “ re 
joieeth as a strong man to run a nice”: hut ihe 
Preacher declares “that the race is not to the swift “ 
(Keel. ix. 11). 

After the defeat by Jonb of Abner’s army at Gib- 
eon, as Abner retreated, he tried in vain to drier 
Asahet. Joab’s brother, from pursuing him. as he 
shrank from a blood -feud with Joah. Asahel. how- 
ever. would not be deterred: and Abner “with the 
hinder end of the spear smote him under the fifth 
rib. that the spear came out behind him ” (II Sam. 

ii. 23). 

Jehu was an expert archer who “drew a how with 
his lull strength and smote Jehoram between U\< 
arms, and the arrow went out at his heart” <li 
Kings ix. 24). The tribe of Benjamin was re- 
nowned for the dexterity of its left-handed slingers. 
of whom “there were seven hundred chosen men. 

every one could sling si ones at an hair breadth, 
and not miss” (Judges xx. 10). and for the efficiency 
of its archers (I ('limit. xii. 2). 

Swimming was known among the ancient Hebrews 
and practised by them (sometimes with tin* aid ot 
skins) according to the hand-over-hand method (see 
Isa. xxv. 11). “And In* shall spread forth his hands 
in the midst of them, as he that swimmeth spread - 
eth forth his hands to swim.” which Fausset |f*\ 
under “ Swimming.” p. 007, col. 2] interprets “ the 
swimmer beating down with his bands im\, bringing 
down each hand forcibly.” 

Evidence that racing also was practised is found 
in Jcr. xii. o: "If thou hast run with Hie footmen, 
and they have wearied thee, then how canst thou 
contend with horses?” 

k. C. F. H. V. 

Post-Biblical, Medieval, and Modern 

Times: The origin of Athletics is to bet meed to the 
Greeks, among whom bodily strength and agility 
were so highly esteemed that in their society ihe 
athlete held a prominent position. 

With the spread of Hellenism among the Jews the 
first to feel its effects were the upper classes, whose 
more ambitious members strove to remodel Jewish 
lift; according to Hellenistic principles. 

The first attempt in this direction seems to have 
been made by Mcnelaus. brother of Jason, the high 
priest (170 n.r.), who, in order that lie might ingra- 
tiate himself with the king Antiochus Kpiphanes. 

established a gymnasium, modeled on 

A Gym- the Greek plan, close to the Temple ;it 
nasium at Jerusalem, where men and hoys might 
Jerusalem, practise wrestling, Imxing. hall-play- 
ing. throwing, slinging, archery, jump- 
ing. ruling, swimming, diving, etc., under the super- 
vision of a gymnasiareh. 

Tin* opposition of the conservative element among 
the Jews to the gymnasium became, however, so 
strenuous that devout Jews began to look upon the 
exercises with horror, especially because most of 
them were practised “in puris natnralibiis,” and the 
Covenant of Abraham had become an object of dcri- 
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M<>: i. .Wvrlt hrh-SS. fnr Ji time at least, the ra ire for 
Aihh rio spread even to tin* priests, who. Hamhurircr 
says f K. ILT.*' ii. neglected spiritual du- 

ties t«> take part in gymnastics. Indeed, so far did 
i J m* eoiit est an t s ifo i ha t it is said they wore the broad- 
iiriiiiiii<-d ju-tasns of Hermes, the pagan god of ir V ni- 
lia-lie seieiiee. as an emblem of their prowess. 

Much of the >tr.-ngih of the Hasnionean rebellion 
lias been attributed to the bitter opposition which 
tin- introduction of the gymnasium in Jerusalem 
brought about. ~ Pugilism.” says Hamburger (l,r . ). 

• l.a< perhaps never exercised a greater influence in 
ill. deVelojuiu nt of spiritual life than it did at Jeru 
salt in. " 

r riie 1 la^nioiiean rising wiped out every vest i ire of 
lb HftiMu, but scarcely a century passed before th< 
influence of the Homans was felt ; instead, however. 
..f the gymnasium. the circus was introduced. ami 
ui’h it tin* gladiatorial contests. which no doubt of 
b nd.-d the religious feelings of the Jews, for the Hab- 
bi> piohibitcd attendance at both circus and theater 
(Tar- Y«t. Dent, xxviii. Hi; Pcsik.,cd. Huber. 119/, ; 
Lam. H. :UL ; ‘Ah. Zarah IS/;). Indeed, a rabbi of tin 
hmi e< mu ry decreed that any one who attended a 
vir. U' was a murderer (Yer. ‘Ah. Zarah 40,/). 

II- r..(l the (beat was responsible for the reintro- 
d u e t i o n of Athletics to Jewish life; “for, in the first 
pM- '. he appointed solemn games to be celebrated 
'•v. i\ tilth year in honor of Caxar. and built a 
tji- nter at Jerusalem, as also a very great amplii- 
J ;i* « r m the plain” (Josephus, *‘Ant.” xv. s. £ 1 ) 

Li. -<• Were boih costly works, erected hv Herod for 
purpose of securing the good-will ;,f Emperor 
Animus (7 hut even though Herod strove to 
> i ; i//.le tin* Jews hy the magnificence of tin* sports 
'Jioiigl, he appointed every lift I. year for the 
“ - 1, mi ton of Olympic games, yet these were - looked 
-• *he sober Jews us heathenish sports, and tend- 
ing not only to corrupt the manners of 
the Jewish nation, and to bring them 
1,1 ,nv< * ' vil h paganish idolatry and 
.Paganish conduct of life, but to the 
dissolution of the law of Moses, and 
accordingly were greatly and justly 
condemned by them” (Josephus. ib\. 

But Has was not tlio nnivorsal opinion. 
I.,'!"" fll ' ,l . l “- " ,10 <onsn|,r<il A ill Ictics as a pan of 
UN,|, ’ I " '‘ I«i»-«<<1 to appivcialo On- value 

;, r T-. '"."i'* 1 "' , f<»- tin- I'livsieal .l. v. lop 

’ • i ' ,'ontli : and iiinon.irtlivin was Ganuiln I II 
!'• l>:nriitr< h. who favored the inlroduelion „f the 
r, - . :IM ' IIa !,s ln, ' :lns »f l>i'e purine the Jews for 
p tin Ionian rulers (Sotah J!l/,- 
■J>. Not withstand!., e the fact that, some 

leix IndL' ‘ '."‘o fav<ir - ; ""tlli:it amphilhea- 
•' 1 , ’" 1 " Jericho, Tiberias, and Tari- 

lortlv after the Homan wars the sj.ortsl.e- 

n no longer foil, ( -d. Hesl, Lakish was' noted 

in - r r^ , - , """ riaI Kki " ! ‘" <1 slr< - ,l S , l | : ami 
of the , r -i f J r VR " n "^ P 'i'cmselves to the masters 
v -r;,- A P , were not rare (see Jas- 

an < -i.lv 1 <T| l i! ir t ° f , "‘ av - v ".''gilts was jiraetised at 
1 . , !' «* is attested l, v Jerome 

' ' '• IsR,,, l "Jewish Life in the Mid- 


Herod 

Keintro- 

duces 

Olympic 

Games. 


die A .ms.”]>, 8M). who relates that when visiting 
Judean towns u. the fourth conturv lie saw "lar.A 

Imi' he n U l 'n‘ Uh •I’'"'* 1 ' '"’- VS “'" l '>s hamlhsi 

strength.” ln,i " «'««■ innseiilar 

That an hery was ,-raetised is seen f«„„ the record 
1* ^ \ rn( s n< ements cited hv Josephus (** H J ” 

for var'L . Tll< - Vs:1 " ii'ai throw the javrliiidiiecllv 
; . and shoot the arrow upon the mark.-' Alira- 

hainst/.e. ) says: “The Palestinian Jews werewo.it to 
jnaet.se arelnwy. |.r.J,ah!v as a form of recreation ”• 
arnl he cites in a note W. Hachers article. "r,„' 
\ >ei.le( onn -overscan Si, jet de jnctj ( Lam. :ii. 12 . ” 
J ‘lives.-’ xx vi. f.A (is. 

iaeher < hallenges the interjiretatiou ofjncn whi< l, 

*! ill "' s should he translated as “arrow “ami not 

as -javehn." which view is nmiiitaine.l in the Au- 
thorized \crsion (“ami set me as „ mark for the 
■"row ). and does not admit the correctness of 
l-. vy s("Xc,,l,ebr. Worte.-h,” i. V.'Mh) inierj.r. tation. 

javelin ” * " W ‘ as a l "“' kler ><> he jm reed hy the 

Juggling also was known among the Jews and 
practised l.y the Hal, I, is; for of .Simon hen Gamaliel 
who perished at the destruction of the Temple hy 
70 - U is 'l".t on the occasion of one of 
the laheruaele feasts heastonisheil those i. resent hv 
juggling will] eight liurnii, g torches. Hablii Judah I 
witnessed a. similar feat with eight knives, which was 
performed hy Levi 1,. Sisal Samuel, the j.lnsieiau- 
astrononier, exhibited l.is dexterity in this direc- 
tion In-fore Sapor with eight goblets; and Al.ave 
was able to juggle with four eggs (Tosef.,Suk. iv.‘->; 

)‘' r - Sllk - v - :>r,r -- Tosef., Suk. iv. J ; Bah. Snk’ 

i in). 


ters 

ehea 

came 


trn\v. 

The 


That the Jews were strong swimmers is proved hy 
Josephus, iv h<> relates that in his twenty-sixth year 
h<* “came to Home, though it were through a great 
number of hazards hy sea; for. as our ship was 
dtowned in tin* Adriatic sea, we that were in it. be- 
ing about six hundred in number, swam for our lives 
nil 'the night,” and “I and some others, eighty in 
f : , aboard ii ship of Cyrcnc (Josephus, 

M Vita,” ^ J). According to some tamiaim, if is the 
duty of every father to teach his son to swim (Kid. 
M"); the amora Simeon hen Lakish was a noted 
swimmer (H. M. 8-h/). 

Although permitted to bear arms and to hold im- 
portant military ollices during the fourth century, 
the Jews were prohibited from doing so, and. in 
fact, were excluded from all military service in 4iy. 

I ndcr the Assize of Arms issued in England hv 
Henry II. in 1 1SJ. by which every freeman was com- 
pelled to serve in defense of the realm, Jews were 
prohibited from keeping with them mail or hauberk, 
and were ordered either to sell them or to give them 
away (Stubbs, “Select (’barters,” pp. 155-157; see 
also Jacobs, “Jews of Angevin England,” p.?5). 

With the notable except ions of the cities of Worms 
and Prague, where the Jews were ctlieicnt in the 
bearing of arms, these restrictions seem to have be en 
put upon them wherever they dwelt; so that possi- 
bly such restrictions were chiefly responsible for the 
neglect of hunting, in which weapons were needed. 
Abrahams quotes Me'i'r of Kothenburg as opposed to 
binding. Mcir declared that “he who limits game 
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wit ii do us . . . shall 1 * « -• ? partake of the joy of tin* 
Leviathan ” (Men* of Rotlienburg. 11**.-p.. <•«!. Mekize 
Nirdamim. p. 7, £27). At*. Zara lit l- s/ ») forbid^ hunt 
inir; neverl In less tin re wen* Jews win* disregarded 
the prohibition ami were reproved fur it (Hr Zarua*. 
Alfah. N*». -1 7 >. < >1 their actions in this regard 

Ahrahaius {ih. p. * »7t» > says: “Jews did at least «*c«*:t- 
siuiially j*arlieipale in limiting. N«»rare indications 
wanting that this was tlieen-»e .. . . t hroiigli* ml t In- 
Middle Ap s. Znnz cites an instance " (~Z. G.~ p. 
17J). Abrahams, citing Xowack r* Lehrlmeli tier 
llebraiseheii AiehaiJouie.'* i. oi»7ias authority, says 
tin* ancient Jews were never noted fillers: blll.ijllo- 
t in if Berliner F* Aus dmi Iim.rn Li!hii.~ j». 17*. he 
adds that in Provence “ tile Jews possessed t mined 
falcons. ;:nd used them in hawking. them's Ives ri- 
ding on horseback.” 

Joseph Jacobs (“Jewish Ideals.” p. 2'2<i) cites from 
the Forest Poll of the couni\ of K»e\ for 1*27.7. a 
document in which reference is made to an impro- 
vised hunt m ar the city of Colchester in 1207. in 
which several .lews took part, but afterward suffered 
for having thereby been guilty of a breach of tin* 
forest laws. Abrahams ji . rtf . ). in a note on this 
event, refers the reader for other records of Jewish 
limiters to “Ilatam Sofer.” resp. xiv., ^ .12. U; J. 
Heiseher. “Sliebnt Ya’akob.” ii. (»J. 

Among other exercises popular with the Jews 
were ball-playing, the tourney, and dueling. The 
first was fiddly practised by tin* young women. ami 
in some measure resembled tennis: but it brought 
upon them the displeasure of certain rabbis, who 
condemned its indulgence, especially on the Sab- 
bath. as one of the causes of the destruction of the 
Temple (see Lam. 1L ii. 4k and probably Itt-cause it 
<list meted attention from the more serious duties of 
life (Ycr. Ta'anit. iv. 1). 

The touriiiimetit was not altogether unknown to 
tin* Jews, especially to those of Spain and Italy. In 
those countries it was the custom of the Jewish boys 
to attend mimic tourneys, at which they fought on j 
foot while the men, mounted on horses. ri*d«- to flu- 
tilt -yard ami there displayed their skill in tilting 
with hluutol wooden lances at suspended efligics. 
Sometimes at these sports the cavaliers were escort til 
by mounted buglers, and t heir approach was heralded . 
.by a fanfare of trumpets. It lias been suggested \ 
that in the fourteenth century the Jews also took t 
part ill actual tourneys, the suggestion being Iciscil j 
on a fracas that occurred at Weissenfels in IJsfl; 
but according to Berliner C* Alls dem Innern Lcla-n.” • 
p. Hi) and Znnz (**Z. G.” p. 184) the incident was a 
genuine ca*s* of attac k by marauders .against the 
Jews, who merely defended themselves (Abrahams. 
l.r. xxi. J78). 

That Athletics were not always unpopular with 
the Rabbis is shown by the various references found 
in rabbinical literature. In Gen. II. (Ixxvii. 2) there 
isaeompaiisoii of -an athlete engaged in battle with 
the son of a king.” and in Ex. II. (xxi. 10) is another: 
“as two athletes, one weak and one strong: one over- 
comes the other and places a wreath on his head.” 

The persecutions to which tin* Jews Were subjected 
in almost every country during the Middle Ages re- 
stricted t licir movements and their lilwrty to such a 
degree that most of their time was given up to the 


transaction of such business as tin* law s of the coun- 
tries in which they dwelt allowed, and to the pm- 
lection of their lives. Tinier such conditions ath- 
letic exercises and sports did not flourish among 
them: but toward tin* close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in tolerant England a small band of J, w i<ii 
pugilists stepped into the ring, and once more tin 
Jew took an active part in the athletic life and ex* r 
ciscs of the country in which he dwelt. The m«»t 
notable of tin* English fighters of this period were 
Jews, and among them were Daniel Mendoza, chain 
pion of England from 171*2 to 171H: Solomon N»<hV 
key. Isaac Bittoon, and Samuel Elias, better know a 
as “Dutch Sam.” For nearly thirty years tln-i 
men and their descendants (Samuel Evans. “ Youm: 
Dutch Sam.” Abraham and Israel Ilelaseo. ami 
others), steadily maintained the position of theirim r 
in the prize-ring:’ and they were succeeded in tin 
nineteenth century by others equally skilful. 

But it is not in the prize-ring alone that Jews hav* 
become prominent. Muscular Judaism has asserti d 
itself also in field and athletic sports. Athlcticelui- 
and “Tiirnvereiiie ” have been formed in most of the 
large cities where there are many Jews. A special 
journal devoted to Jewish 'Athletics is published 
Berlin, and nearly all Jewish papers devote span* t i 
the reporting of events in tin* fields of gymnast i« - 
sports, and games. The spirit of physical develop- 
ment lias so permeated the Jew* of modern t inn - 
that there is now no branch of Athletics in which h- 
does not take a part. <>n the roll of fame may hi 
noted the names of Jewish men who have defeat* *1 
all comers in open competition when they met tin 
Athletes of the nations of the worid.as at the recent 
revival of the Olympic Games in Greece and at tin 
Paris Exposition of 1900. 

A Jewish athletic association lias been formed 
recently in London, England, which embraces all 
sports. The membership rolls of the principal yacht- 
clubs bear many Jewish names. In the boating-club*, 
are to be found many expert Jewish oarsmen. Tin 
Jew is an enthusiast ie cyclist, and has shown his 
dexterity at tennis, baseball, and cricket. There ar** 
few cricket -clubs in England that have not one or 
two Jewish members. In the United States one of 
the prominent baseball teams has a Jewish president, 
while a nnmlier of Jews play the game throughout 
the country. On the football held the Jew has 
shown his strength and liimbleness. and on the run- 
ning-track his fleet ness. Decently a Jewish student 
at Cambridge University. Raphael, was selected to 
play football for England in the International games 
and cricket in the inter-university sports. As a 
jumper few competitors can excel tin* Jew : in fact, 
the world championship at the running jump was 
held by Meyer Prinstein. a Jew. The ladder of the 
world's amateur record for heavy-weight lifting is 
E. Lawrence Levy. There have been, and probably 
there are still. Jewish jockeys. David Adler, who 
died in 11)00 at Bui mvayo. South Africa, proved con- 
clusively that the Jewish jockey is a capable horse- 
man. 

As a swimmer the Jew's power ami endurance an* 
probably not so marked as bis quickness in covering 
short distances; nevertheless, then* are many strong 
swimmers among the Jews, and there is little 
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Jews. 

Hihi.hk;i:.\i‘IIY : A. Valent im*. AlhU tt s „f f/„ 

: Nni. l Alir.ihaiii'i. ./. irish Lit, in th, Mnt.th- f 

lhn..l.««iy.T ; li It. T.- Newark. Lvhrhivh 

/.. /« I, ; Znuz. /«»• ti'Si-hirht, : I i. K. K..\. \, t - 

] '""yi l * M »|« , '* , i. I M »7: J.irM, e/,,.. 

•i” 11 - 1 '*"": •/» M. »,/,/. i.oii«|«hi. l!m| ; Jii,lis,l„ Tnru- 

N««s. I •». Merlin, imil. 
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ATHRIBIS: A city. liming I 1 m* Ptolemaic p, 
ri«ni. in Lower Lirypt on tin* l)amictt;i anil of ih< 
Nil* in a r the present Penchn (lh-nlia a! Asi). soiilli- 
•J’Znirnzee'r. Oil the* hill near Ih nha there are 
' ! of l lie old city of Athrihis. A Jewish eol- 

" }> > i!l,Jv;} love dwell h**lV. asis pr»»Ve*ll by t We» (Jrerk 
irs^eri } »t ions wliieh were disc ove re el on* the hill in 
1 lie first reads. “In honor of Kimr Ploleinv 
:,Ii ? m| <i'i« , < 4 *» Cleopatra. Ploleinv. son of Kpievdus, 

' hi> f of ihe irnanls. together with the Jews resident 
in Aiiirihis [consecrate*] this place of p raver to Hod 
ih- Mom 1 1 i tih. "* The second inscription reads. “In 
h a r of Kin ir Ptolemy and of (jiiccu Cleopatm and 
«•! « lieirchildrcii, Uennias and his wife Philoleni and 
I!l< ir ' hildren I coiiseeratc] thisexedraand this plaee 
It seems pro ha hie that all the persons 
M.'-n:ioned here wi re Jews. The expression “(hnl 
’a-- M -J Hi. uh " is the equivalent of the Hebrew “ El 
(ru,ll i;“>‘<* Euseliius/* Pra j). Evan.” i. 10. *K// 

' r "‘ )• 1 he word used for “a plaee of praver” 

- - * I ' > ‘“ ‘•n rs in this sanie sense in other Jewish 

: >< nj'iions. in the New Testament. Josephus. Philo. 

1 1,r *' i°ned in thesei-ond inscription 
v a hall or an arcade used for religious 

’ • ; «-»M^opl„eal tliseussions (rr^Yn. LXX. to Kzek. 

the sehoolhottse/' 15. 15 

i . Jn«!iii>w. "Uict. ”*./•. Nnoax). i 'is inmos- 

p. ' v V-T < X '‘" 1,1 1 fiese iliscriptiims. as 

' -"O' \ ;; M.. VIH. | lil( | „ wife whose 

,vas < leiipuirii. S. Ii. in:,, l. thinks it prnl,:,l,h. 

„ 7 '' '' - s - Heinacli. li, r. El. Juhvs, xvtt. sd 

1%. 

ATHBONGES : 

' ' 11,1 . ' tulvcHitinT. « ill„„,t miv other eh, in, 

h. ';!e, ,'l | " f - i - i " , ! lV slr, '"J- r 11i tiltil Ktsit tin*, 
i ' 1,1 "i'll Itis fimr brothers of 

v**- ,o n,, y l:n -- r< - »>"•««* <>r 

;lf '< r iissiiminjr ,„ V iil tin,., p, 

\iv| ,.|. i ;i‘ ii-im.ns o„ the Torres of 

A "' ' " l-n-traete,! am) brave str.,^ 1 ,, 
eh; ' ' . , " rs Ha po port has 

I 1 ' si ,,!';, ' ll< ‘ m "" r "-'ll'lo'itres" hy the JIehraize.1 
L • n i , -omitire." or ~ meh.it - 

. ! n-vv. ** hr. Worterl, ” i 7T, ' 

Ihe si/e Of ‘v , ; til.- popular hero. ' 

'll aiiei, nt r t | , <,S ' I ii •< •nine proverhial 

T.K.. V , ir i " nT ] - *viL 12: 

iter '*• the form of hishaml hav- 

Afi ,; p,, r ^ nse ,,.,,1, .™s. 

It \ J' iiim with the leader 

II.* I}) 


ATLANTA: Sin,,. ,sr.s (if s . 

i «vr!: ,ivi ‘ "" ,i i" 

: trout the best tradition ohiainahle. it appears that 

.<• I'M. . -wish resident Of Atlanta was j'JXh £ ' 
" " h " s tamil.v. .set tied there aho.tt isiO 
I Ih- follow ,al SO..,, • after 1.V .Moses Sl.anhtaa: 'j |,e 
< .Miirlm -1 of .laeoh Haas was the first Jewish ehild 

: s - “■* - ^ 

, III.- Hebrew 15. lievoletii ( o ter loir;, t it.ri w.asf, nailed 

I ' ,n "- ,h ; sendees on h.tlitlavs i, , 

I Mas..,,,,. I tuple. l.Hailed „„ I slr( .,;, 

j ","p ' Jt 'visl: eoiiyre-ation i„ tlteplae,. 

«>th.-r lcliL'i.nts oiy.aaizat ions are tlie Ahawat \, hitn 

| < ^ I" l s, o a social onranizalion 

' Otteotdta was f.",',,!",!. j,, is;n Hebrew 
, hes Lenevoleitt As.s,H-iatio„. and laterthe Hebrew 

Kellrf Asso<-iat]o|| 

In isstl there was established here. l,y District 

li ita'i p-rhi' .l^ ” • ° f ,l " Order of 

„ " " , " r, ' v I *i phans' Home. „f which 

Sm, 'Tr f,,r 's presitlent. 

,IJ Kmo u f‘»r>ixfy eiVht ininutes. 

lie rahhis of the , o, nni, mi|y have been the I{,. VS 
Is.rehetn, llenry Cersoni. K. If. >1. If, own J s 
.laeoltsi.it. I.,-., Heieh. tin. I David .Marx. 

Atlanta lias fmaiMied two Jewish inetnliers t„ the 
arm e^.sla,„n •; namely. ( „|. Samuel Weil anti 
Adolph l.inndl. David Mayer, one of the earlier 
sett ers. was ins, I i„ the organization „f the 
pill, lie s, hoo system ,. f Atlanta, and was eonnm.nlv 
kii.mii :i.< “the hrlit-nj il, t » piihli*- sc hools n 

y “ V rt “. f *; * r *"».*■«•» tiH-n- ,> iin ^ T j. 

timf «'< i slew mfi populniion of J.oOU to 2.000. Jews 
are ensured on a Lirir#* sntle in th<* limim fact ure of 
pa|w*r Ih.xi s and made from paper »|sn 

furniture, maeliiuery. and c otton .roods. V <*otton- 
nnll owned hy a Jewish family has the unique dis- 
tinction of making hairs from cloth woven in the 
same hiiihliutr j n whic h t h<» cotton was also spun. 
Jews a re also enquired in the* manufacture of harness* 
candy, c rackers, paints mattresses, spring beds, iron 
iH-dsfeads. c loihin.ir. stathuic ry. and le ather. 


ATLAS, ELAZAR (LAZAR.) : Literarv critic; 

se»n of David Atlas; horn Marc h 5. l!SoI, iii Hcise* 
in ,l,<4 k r ‘»vernnicnt < ; f Kowno. Russia. Ilis 
curly years wc*rc* sjM'iii at Novo ZJia#e»rv in the sttidv 
of the Talmud. In 1S.S4 he anive el at Warsuw and 
became* one* of Ihe-ehie f eontrihutors to the vear-book 
Ha- A si f. wliieh N. Sokolow then pub1isbc*d. In 
ISS8 be edited I lie* ye*ar-lMMik “ Ila Herein/’ of which 
only one* nnmlwr appc*;ire*d. Ne xt, he* collected a 
numbe r of Iite nirv e-vcivs. which he had published 
from time* to time in ~ Ha Ze*tinih, r and issued them 
under the title y.r,i& nci TO (“ What Is Pro- 

irre*ssive and What ! Retrogressive, 4 ’ Warsaw, 1 898). 
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In 11 M mi In- again rfiilr il*m « «1 toSokulnw > “ S* f« r ha- 
Sluihali. ’ ( . 

A t l:i"* occupation N llial of a bookkeeper. In 
Ji, >rnlnl at I » v«*l* »'*! « ik. in tin* ii< » v« *ri 1 1 1 1 * *i 1 1 of Gr«*dn«.. 
llu^ia. Winn punt irally unknown in the 1’t‘r- 

V world. la- riitniMiiI With till* rriiirisin «»f 
>urh important work* as llerzbcrg s “ Hnudelsgc- 
>, liirliir <1(1 .1 tidcii dcs A lint hums ” and tin* thin! 

v.iiimir nM. ii. \v« i--' v'jntTt *vn nn < Hi^t«»ry of 

J.-widi Tradition). besides six oiler works of minor - 
imj.uitanrr r 1 la Asif." i. 2 1-37. 2211-250). This 
work brought him into prominence. 

■J’lir review of I h-rzbi -i*if s bonk i v pniotiealH a 
sketch of tin- pmgios of Hade among tin- :iin*i«*ni 
I h-brcws. follow ing in lh< main tin- outline? of lhrz 
1 ,r bill >ho\villL r . novorthrlrsS. independent rca^.fl- 
in if ami fearless crit ieism. ami proving that t lie critic 
was as niiirli at home ill the subject as the author. 
His eritici-m of \\ ri» showed that- lie was in his 
element w lien <h'a 1 imr with Talmudic literature. 

Atlas’ rritiral stmlirs ill tin* second year of the 
"lla-Adf” ran ir«* over works widely divergent in 
rharart rr. Tin* " I>i*t Talmud” of Weiss, a Hebrew 
periodical drvotrd to rabbiuie lore; the. " Ha-Shahar ~ 
of Smojendvin. a periodhal of a general character: 
two Russian nmiit lilies (** Voskhod" and ** Kvn-Kki 
I thnXJVilie "). and Giat/.’s “ Mount ssch rift. ” all pass 
his review. Tin* wide learning, the critical acumen, 
thr lucid style, and 1 lie sound reasoning displayed in 
these studies at once place him among the foremost 
living critics in Hebrew literature. 

Hr next ventured on editorial ground, and Ids 
•'Ha Kercm " showed that he had a following, for 
we find amoiur his eoworkers such men as Kp>tcin % 
Maiidelkern. and Heifmann. Of his own contribu- 
tions to that volume we may say that they all at tot 
to iiis originality and erudition. W hether recon- 
structing the order of Isaac ben Sliesliet Ids Re- 
sponsas ( *• 1 hi- Kerr nr.” pp. <>- lb, or treating of the 
Mason-tie work n^ZX’5 t' 7 '. pp. 27-5V2). lie' shows 

that he has the whole rabbinic literature at his com- 
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tirst comprehensive biographical dictionary in Heb- 
rew. is worth the study of all editors of similar works 
</V/. pp. *jr»s. 2.71)). His ( riiieism of Rudncf*s transla- 
tion nfCasselV* History of the .lews ” proves how se- 
vere one may be in criticism without being offensive. 
He hoped to continue the publication of the " Ha- 
Kerem ” (/A. p. 21). but bis hopes were not fulfilled. 

In tin* writings t li us far discussed, as well as in his 
criticism of Ha Levy's rVHH "ISD- 

pp. 102-124), Warsaw. llHMt. Atlas appears only as 
the student of history. It is in his nrtiele on the 
yesbibali of Wolo/yn (** 11a Ken-in.” pp. 77-^21. and 
especially ill his collected essays, that he shows him 
self tin* man of the world. His views on current 
questions are stam) ted with the same originality as his 
discussions in history. The study of Jewish history 
is to hi in not an end in itself, but a means of getting 
at the proper system of education (*' Essays." pp. 
112 -C»4). Hence he advocates the establishment of a 
premium by some representative Jewish body for the 
encouragement of historic work done with this end 
in view ("Essays.” p. 74). Zionism is an economic 
question with him (** Ha-Asif,” i. 24a). Religious 
reform should not be the product of a few scholars. 


wiio would fashion the law after their own heart. 
Tin* true reformers are the people themselves. When 
a certain law has been hopelessly infringed by the 
jw-ople. it i< time then for the rabbi to find a legal 
fiction a- an excuse for the infringement. Such was 
the origin **f many reforms, which are now accepted 
bv Orthodox .Judaism. #.g*. hauling money on inter- 
est and the like 1 " Kssays.” p|>. 22-20). 

I;ji:i i«.»;i:\i-iiy: S<*k<»!*>w. >'»/# r ZH.I.nmn . |». U; I.ipjM*. Itihii- 
Li rir»n. -<1 scries, pp. l.*». l»i : lc»l«lin. Ibi- 
y.i uatn pp. !>-. l v: ‘. Warsaw. ism;. 

I.. L if 

ATOMISM i fr< tin < 1 reek iirntmr — indivisible); 
Tlie th«-orv concerning atoms. Two iqiinions of ihe 
nature <»f matter were professed in the <in*ck philo- 
>*»plitea1 sebools. The Khafie school asserted that 
mailer is infinitely divisible. Democritus. Leucip- 
pus, and Kpirunfs maintained, on the contrary, that 
in the repeated division and subdivision of anything 
a point is reached when, by no conceivable means, 
<-ixi it lie divided in two; t lie molecule* being a real 
unity. n*»t compounded of sepanihh* parts; in other 
words, it is an ntuni. On this idea of indivisibility 
of matter, Democritus founded liiseosnmlogieal sys- 
tem. In his opinion, nothing exists but atoms of 
dilleroiit shapes and forms, and a vacuum in which 
the atoms move. The atoui possesses, besides the 
properiv of solidity, that of; movement. The vac- 
uum is mailing by itself: it is only the -absence of 
any impediment to the movement of tin* atoms. ( »en- 
e>is and destruction proceed' from tin? aggregation 
and disaggregation of atoms that existed from all 
eternity (ivnupare Lucretius,' ** De lb-rum Xatura.” 

t. tU>] it XI f/.). 

This theory— which in ascribing tin* existence of 
tin- .whole u pi verse to a fortuitous combination of 
atoms was intended to exclude all intelligent princi- 
ple from the world-formation — was later adopted. 

with many amendments, by the Mnir- 
The Mote- kallaniin as the basis of their dogma 
kallamin. of creation /.r iit/iifn. The imivers**. 

they asserted, is composed of atoms 
or wl»|rl«, < >n awMimt -.r 

their smallness, are indivisible. An atom has no 
magnitude; but when several atoms combine the sum 
hnsa magnitude, and thus fonnsa body. Atoms were 
created, and are not — as was supposed by the Greek 
atomisms — always numerically the same in tin* order 
of tilings; but are created anew whenever it m> 
plea-es the Creator.; their annihilation being impos- 
sible. According to Mainionides, the Motekallaiilin 
extended the theory of atoms even to space and 
time. Having seen that Aristotle bad proved that 
-pace, time, and motion could be divided into parts 
standing ill such relations to one another that if one 
be divisible the others must be correspondingly di- 
visible. they maintained that space could not be con- 
tinuous. but that it was composed of indivisible ele- 
ments; and that time likewise was reducible to 
corresponding indivisible time-elements. 

Although the Kalam exercised a great influence 
on the earlier Jewish philosophy, At- 
Saadia. omism found nothing but adversaries 
among the Jewish philosophers. l>aa* 
dia rejects the theory of atoms on the ground that 
it is impossible to imagine that atoms, having no 
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magnitude. «*« hi I< 1 hcenme dinieiisimial bodies (“Al 
liiKt:iftI> weal 1 I ikndnl . “ ed. Landaner, p. 42; He- 
brew text. ed. Sllllzki. ]). 2d). 

.Mai mu! tides devoted n w hole elm pier in hi* “Guide 
of the Perplexed ” 1 o rumba I illg I lie theory of atoms 
a- that theory had been elaborated by the Molekal- 
l.t in in. If every motion, lie says, is to be resolved 
into a series of successive motions of 

Maimon- single atoms of siihstaiiee, i lmuigh one 
ides. atom of spare, and these atoms are 
supposed to be eijlial. t he Veloeit v of 
ail moving bodies must lie the same, which is absurd. 
In i lie revolution of a millstone, for example, each 
point in tin* extreme eireiimfereiiee of the stone de- 
m lilies a large ci: rle in the very same lime in which a 
point nearer t lie center describes a smaller circle: the 
velocity of the outer circle is therefore greater than 
that of the inner circle (.“ Moreh. ” I. lxiii.). 

A inoiiir the Karaite philosophers Atomism found 
ii" mi *re adherents 1 han a i non g the Rabbinites. Aaron 
bi n Elijah of Nieomedia fully explains the views of 
the atomists nprVNl : and. except Levi ben 

•b fet. w ho may possibly have been an atomist. all 
"ther Karaite philosophers (pioted by Aaron hen Eli- 
jah were against Atomism r* Ez Hay vim.” ed. Dc- 
lii/.seh. iv. ). 

1 : 1 1 : i i i ii ; i i * 1 1 v : t .:i foist •l.nfayi*), PhiUtsnpUie AtoinMhjUf % 
I’!*. >'«*/.. Paris. 1S4U.: Mimk. M^hunji s <lc J'hilnst e #/#/<* 

Jnirt it .Im/ir. ji. ag?; Monh, I.. Hi. Ixxiii. 

K. I. Hu. 

ATONEMENT: The settingat one. or reeoneili- 
:oion. of i \vi i estranged parties — translation used in 
■I"* Authorized Version for ** kappa rail.*' “kippu 
dm.” The root -|£3 (“ kipper”), to make atonement, 
i'* explained by W. Robertson Smith (“ Old Testament 
in the Jewish Church, *’ i. 12b), after the Syriac, as 
: in a ii in it “ to wipe* out. ’ J'liis is also the view taken 
by Ximinern (- Heitriiire zur Kenntniss der Baby In- 
n be he ii lbli-iiou.” 1 S1U1. ]». D2). who claims Babylo- 
nian origin for both the term and Hie rite. Wdl- 
h-inseii c Composition tbs Hcxlateuchs.” p. 22-V) 
uan^lates “kapparah 1 as if derived from “kapper” 

• 1 " v* • ver I. The verb, however, seems to he a deriv- 
ative from the noun “ kofer (ransom) and to have* 
meant originally “ to atone. ” 

Just as by old Teutonic custom the owner of a 
man or beast that had been killed was to he pacified 
h\ the covering up of the corpse w ith grain or gold 
(-• \\ er^eld ) by the offender (Grimm. ** Deutsche 
lleeht s- A Itert burner, M p. 710). SO Ahimeleeh gives 

to Abraham a thousand pieces of silver 

Original as a “covering of the eyes,” in order 
Meaning, that his wrongdoing mav be over- 
looked (Hen. xx. 1(5. R. V. ; A. V.. in* 
correctly “he” for "it "). “Of whose hand have 1 
i‘ ‘ ei\ed any | kofer] bribe |.\. V.. “taken a ransom”] 
to blind my eyes therewith?” savs Samuel (I Nun. 
x ii. d). 

Kofer was the legal term for the propitiatory 
L r ift or ransom in ease a mail was killed by a goring 
ox: “If there be laid on him a [kofer] ransom (A. 

\ inaccurately, “a sum of money ”| (Ex. xxi. do): 
!>ut this “kofer iiefesh ” (ransom* Xor the life) was 
not accepted in the ease of murder (Xmn. xxxv. d|. 

1 he dishonored husband “will not. regard anv 
Miisotn ( kofer Prov. vi. d.*»). Xo man can give a 
o i-r for his brother to ransom him from impending 


j (1>s - x,ix ^* lhhv A V. 7). At the taking 

i of tile census “they shall give every mail si raii- 
| sum I'm his soul unto the Cord . . . half a shekel ” 
j i Ex. x.w. 12, Ilehr.b Similarly. Jacob, in order to 
| make his peace with his brother Esau, savs, “I will 
j appease [“nkappcnih ”| his [angry | face w ith the 
! present ” (Ceil. XXX ii. 21. I lehr. | A. V. 20 1); that is. “I 
j w ill oiler a kofer. \\ lieu the him m 1 of the murdered 
j ( i ibcon ires erics to lien veil for vengeance. David says: 
j "Wherewith shall I make atonement [“hanmiah 
i akapper”|?” that is. “With what kind of kofer shall 
j 1 make atoueineiit? '* (H Sam. xxi. d). “The wrath 
: of a king is as messengers of death:, but a wise man 
j w ill | by st ane propitiatory ottering or kofer) pacify 
it (Prov. wi. 14). Ev«-ry sacrifice may he consid- 
ered thus as a kofer, in the original sense a propitia- 
tory gift ; and its purpose is to “make atonement 
[“ le kapprr ”| for the people “ ( Ley. ix. 7. x. 17). 

In the priestly laws, the priest who offers the 
| sacrifice as kofer is, as a rule, the one who makes 
| the Atonement (Lev. i.—v., xvi..ete.); only occasion - 
ally is it the blood of the saiiiiiee (Lev. xvii. 11), or 
the money oifering (“ kesef kippurim,” 
Connection Ex. xxx.’ In. pi; Xuin. xxxi. dO), that 
with makes Atonement for the soul; while 
Sacrifice, the net of Atonement is intended to 
cleanse the person from his guilt (“me- 
liatnto.” Lev. iv. 2b. v. b-10). 

In the prophetic language, however, the original 
idea of the kofer oifering had become lost. ami. in- 
j stead of the offended person ((Sod), the ojfeiise or 
• guilt became the object of the Atonement, (compare 
i Isa. vi. 7, 1 lehr. : “Thy sin [“tekuppar”] isatoned for 
| A. V.. “ purged ”| Isa. xxvii. !l f Hcbr. : “By this, 

. therefore, shall the iiibpiity of Jacob he atoned for 
! | A. V., “purged ”| iSam.iii. H: “The iubjuity of 
j Eli s house shall not heatoned for [ A. V. ,“ purged ”] 

1 w it li sacrifice nor offering forever”; Pro v. xvi. G: 
“By mercy and truth iniquity is atoned for [A. V M 
“purged J”); and, consequently, instead of the 
j priest as the offerer of the ransom, God Himself be- 
; came the one w ho atoned (Dent. xxi. JS, “ Kappcr 
j le*ainka Israel.” “Atone thou for thy people Israel ” 

! [Driver, ('oininciitnry, “Clear thou thy people”; 
j A. \., “Be merciful, O Lord”]; compare Dent. 

I xxxii. 42, “And he will atone for the land of his 
i people” [Driver, (’oinmeiitary, “(dear from guilt”; 

. A. V., “will he merciful unto his land, and to bis 
I people”]; see also Jer. xviii. 22; E/.ek. xvi. G2; Ps. 

| I \v. 4, lxxviii. SIS. Ixxix. b; ]] Chrnn. xxx. IS), 
j Thus there is in Script ore a successive spirit uali- 
| zatimi of the idea of Atonement. Following the 
common view, David says (I Sam. 
Atonement xxvi. Ilf): “If the Lord have stirred 
Idea thee up against me, let; him accept 
Spiritual- an offering [to appease tin* anger of 
ized. (Sod).” But while this cruder view of 
sacrifice underlies the form of worship 
among all Semites (see Robertson Smith, “Religion 
of the Semites.” pj>. 27S-JSS), the idea of Atonement 
in the priestly Torah is based upon a realizing sense 
of sip as a breaking away from God, and of the need 
of reconciliation with Him of the soul that lias sinned. 
Every sin — whether it ’be “hot.” a straying away 
from the path of right, or u ‘avon,” crookedness of 
nniduct, or “ posha',” — rebellious transgression — is a 
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srv.Tann* nf tin- h.md of lif.- whirli lllli:« < the s«nil 
with it" Maker. ~Tli«- "*»nl that "ininth. it shall 
• lie.” ".-ivs E/« k. wiii. »«> <«*« *111 1 »:* rt* I )«-nt \\\. 

IV i. ii; .hi. ii. |:Si. It i" tin* tCi-linir «»f estrange- 
ment from OimI 1 1 1:1 1 prompt * t In- "imn-r t«» «»ITit «*x- 

pi;ij,,rv v:i« :itii i lioi only t«» appear* God's ung«-r 

1 1 \- jiinjiii i;iiorv -in. 1 ml ;iE«» 1 «» hi" m a 

ilillVnnt nhilion to Him. For I hi- reason tin- blood, 
u } 1 if h to tin* .-ilirii-lll" W;is tin* 1 i 1 «* I'OW'T "1‘ s,, nl. 

t hi- i->"*"iiti:il j»;ii‘t 1 » I 1 h«- >;u’ri tii’in 1 Atoiii-mi’iit 
,m i- Ei v. \ \ ii ll». ThN D tin* inn rj *1 .*i:it i«*n given 
I • v nil tin* .b*wMi comme ntators, am h*nt ami meiel- 
• 1111 , oil til • I >;i — c» HI* ; roiujiaiv :iNo Yomam/; Zi h. 
ii// . 1212 rr,ZZ i'N -"Tln-iv is no Atoiii-nii-nt i*\- 

.i*i • | with hiiM iti. ” with tin* i* I«-lif it-:i 1. words ill 1 1* *1 ». 
ix -J’J, U. Y. : "Apart from shnliiimr of hlooil tlnn* 
is 110 n-mi""ion jof >ins|. I Im 1 i 1 « * oi tin* victim 
was olTcrcil, not. as has hern saiil, as a penalty ill a 
juridical son- i*»;i\'*rt Ibaven's piiitMimciii. imi to 
have mall’s sins lai»l upon it as upon tin* se*ape*gewit 
of the Day of Atom-ineiit. and thus to have the ani- 
mal die in liis place, as Ewald thinks (*‘ Alterthii* 
hut." 1 *. t*» s ). hut as a typical ransom of "life by 
life"; the blood sprinkled by the priest upon the 
altar serving as the means of a renewal of man's 
covenant of life with Cod (see Trumbull. ** The Wood 
Covenant." p. -217*. In Mosaic ritualism the ato- 
ning blond ilins actually meant the bringing about of 
a reunion with Cod. tin- restoration of peace between 
the soul and iis Maker. Therefore, the cxpiaiory 
sacrifice was accompanied by a conn >sion of the 
sins tor which it was designed to make Atonement 
(see Lev. v. 5. xvi. 21; Ntitu. v. T; c ompare Mai- 
nioiiides. "Yad.“ Teslmbah. i. Ip “no atonement 
wit limit confession of sin as the act of repentance,*’ 
or as Philo (“I>«* Viet iniis.* 1 xi.) says, "not without 
the sincerity of his repentance, not by words merely, 
but by works, the convict inn of liissmi) which liealecl 
him from disease and restores him to good licalth.** 
The sacrificial Atonement, based as it was on the 
symbolic ollcring of life for life*, assumed a more 
awful or somber rlmraeler when a 
Atonement whole community was eoneerned in 
for Hu* bloml •guiltiness to be atoned for. 
the Whole While, in the time of David, people in 
People. their terror bad recourse to the p aim 11 
rite* of human sacrifice (11 Sam. xxi. 
1-!)). 1 1n* Dciitcronoinic law prescribed in sncli a case 
a mild and yet rather uiicounnon form of c*\pi.*itioii 
of the murder: namely, the breaking of tin* neck of 
a heifer as a substitute for the niiknowu murderer 
< Drill . xxi. l-!b. To t lie same* class belongs thegoat 
in the aimnal Atonement ritual (Lev. \vi. 7-‘2*2). 
which was to carry away all tin* sins of tin* children 
of Israel into an uninhabited laud and was sent out 
to A/a/.ki. in tin* w ilderness, while another ge»at was 
killed as usual, and its blood sprinkled to make 
Atonement for the Kind nary. e h amdng it of the 1111 - 
cleanncss of all tin* transgressions of tin- c-liihlren of 
Israel. In ilu* ease of the one goat. Mu* doom ema- 
nating from unknown and therefore uin-xpinted sins 
of the jieoplc* was to bcaverled; in tin-other case 
ilu* wrath of Hod at the d( tilement of Ilis "and nary 
— which often implied the penalty of death (Num. 
i. .Vdi — was to be pacifie d. Tin* very idea of GoeFs 
holiness, which made either tin* approach to Ml. 


Sinai. 1 In* scat ol (Sod i Ex. xix. 1*2). the* Aik (11 Sam, 
vi. 7l. or i-vcii the !ii'*re sight of (hkI (Isa. vi. a; 
.ludirc" xiii. *2*2). brim: death. remleivel tin* ritual of 
the Dav «'f Atonement the ne*e*e*ssnrv culmination of 
t hr w hole priestly system of expiation of sin. 

Ye*t. while tin* sacrificial rites wen* the only menus 
.if impressing upon tin* people* Ge«l s holiness and 
the* dreadful e-oiiseipie-nce* of man's 
Repent- sinfulness, tin* idea of tin* Atonement 
ance and assuiue*d a far eleeper and more* spiri- 
Atone- 1 nal aspect in the livesaud te*aedungsof 
nient. the* Projdiets. N«*itln*r Hose -a. Amos, 
ami Mieah. nor Isaiah m-eignizes the* 
i, r , d of .-my means of n e oiie iliatioii w ith Hod after 
rs* raiige*im*iit by sin. other than lvpciitanee*. “Take* 
wiili you wools, and turn to tin* Lord : say unto him. 
Take* away all iniquity and ree e ive* us graciously : 
so will wc rende r as bulloeks the eilTe-rings of our 
lips" (Ilosea xiv. *2, Ib*br. : compare* Amos v. 2*2-24: 
Isa. i. 13-17, and the* we ll -known passage. Micali vi. 
b-S»: "Shall I e-oino before him with burnt olTcriiiirs. 
with e al vesof a year old? . . . Shall I give my first- 
born for my transgression, the* fruit of liiv lmely for 
the* sin of my soul? lie hath shewed time*, Oman, 
what is geioel; and what eleith tin- Lord re*qnire-of 
thee but toelo justly, ami to love merey. anil to walk 
humbly with tli y Geiel?”). 

Hut the pmphd Ezekie l— a priest ami therefore 
more deeply penetrated with the sense of sill ami 
purit v than other propln*ts — is not satisfice! with tin* 
niriv negation of ritualism. Repudiating, like Jcre- 
liiiah. tin* iele*a held by his content po- 
Ezekiel. raries that nn*n umlcrgo punishment 
on account of tlmir fathers' sins, lie. 
lays the *r renter stress on the fae*t that, the fruit of 
siii is death, and .exlmrts the* pe*ople to castaway 
tlmir sin ami, r«-t iimiiiir to Ge>el. t« > live* (E/.ek. xviii. 
4-3*2). For him Atonement is wrought by aeaptir- 
ing “a imw heart anil a new spirit” (ib m 31). In 
striking mutrast with the otlie*r prophets, Ezekiel 
combines the be*lie*f in a e*omplicateel atoning ritual 
(as mapped out in E/.ek. xl.-xlvi.) with the pro- 
plmtie* Impe* in the* re*ele*e*ming powe r of God's spirit 
which shall cleanse the* people from tlmir impurities 
ami emleiw tlie*m with "a new Imart ami a new spirit ’’ 
(xxxvi. 20). 

I 11 im one. heiwever. elens the* most e*lalw>rate ritual- 
ism e»f ilu* Ateine*im*nt Kteritiee appear so elosedy in- 
tertwine-el with the* pro foamiest spiritual e*onee*ption 
e >f GoeFs ateminir )>e)\ve*is as in Moses 
Moses. the* lawgiver himself. Winn the* 
worship of tin* ( le tide’ll Calf had pn>- 
vokt*d (Jewl’s wrath te> sne h a ele-irre-e* that lie saiel to 
Moses. “Let me* alone . . . that I may cousc.im* 
them; ami 1 will make* of thee* a great nation’’ (Ex. 
xxxii. Hi), tin* latter, desirous e>f making an Ateim*- 
lm-iit for the ir transgression: askeel the* Lorel tei for- 
give* tin* pe*ople**s sin. or e*lse to blot Moses’ own 
name out of Ilis book (tin* book of life*): ami In* 
persisted in imploring GoeFs pardon even after He 
luiel saiel. ** Whosoever bath sinm*el against me, him 
will l blot e »n t of my beeeik.” until finally, in an- 
; swm* te> Me»ses’ entre*aty, tlie full glory of GchI. Ilis 
eeimpassionate* limrcy, Ilis lemg-suffering ami fen* 
giving hive*, were- re*ve*ale*d and Moses’ praye*r fe»r 
tin* pe*e>ple**s p:mloii was gnintitl (Ex. xxxiv. 1-D; 
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Nmn. \iv. 17-20). There Muses’ own self nbmgn- 
ling love. whieli willingly offered ii]> hi> life for his 
people. diselo>cd the very qualities « »f tint] as far as 
lhry touch both the mystery of sin and tin* divine 
forgiveness. illld llii> became the key to tin- conijuc- 
heii*-ion of tin- Biblical idea of Atonement. The ex- 
igence of >in would he iueompat ihle wit h a good and 
)i"ly (hid. hut- for His long-suffering. whieh waits 
tor tin- sinner’s return, and His condoning love, 
which turns man’s failings into endeavors toward 
a hetter life. Kneh atoning saeritiee. therefore, hun 
he understood both as an appeal to Hod's foririv inir 
mercy, and as a monition to t he sinner to npentaner. 

" I.et i he wieked forsake his way and the nnrighi- 
- oil', man his thoughts: and let him return unto the 
hold, and he will have ineiey upon him: and to our 
Hod. for he will abundantly pardon ” (Isa. !v. 7i. 

It w as quite natural that, during the Kxile. when 
no saeritiee eonld he otTered. other means of obtain 
in *5 forgiveness and pc.aee should he 
Substitutes resorted to. First of all. pmver roM* 
for in vnhie and pi’omiitcnec. As .Moses 
Sacrifice, interceded for his people, pniviuir and 
fasting for forty days and forty nights 
in order to obtain Hod’s pardon t Kx. xxxii. 30 ; Dent. 
:\. IS. tin), so < 1 id every prophet possess tin* power 
•i obtaining Bod’s pardon by his prayer. Abraham, 
a- a prophet . prayed for the life of Abimelech (Hen. ! 
w. « »: Pharaoh, after a confession of his sin. asked 
Mon, sand Aaron to pray to Hod for the withdrawal 
l } lv I'la.cue of hail (Kx. i\. 27. 2s» : acknowledging ; 
their sin. the people ask Samuel to intereede for ! 
them <1 Sam. xii. HI); and Jeremiah is expressly ‘ 
earned: “IVay lint thou for this people, neither ' 
lib up a cry or prayer for lhcm”(Jcr. xi. 14; com- ! 
pan* /A. xv. 1). See Pkaykk. ; 

1 lie great dedieation prayer of King Solomon re ! 
quires on the part of 1 lie sinner only a turning of ! 
tin- lace in prayer in tin* direetion of the Temple in 
order to meet with a response from heaven and with 
lopiriveness of Ji is sin (I Kings viii. 3o. 33. X ). 4S-50). 

I he very idea of saeritiee is s]mnied bv the Psalmist 
{]>< 1 * S -U. K. 1^0 [A. V. 11-lb]): “ Saeritiee and 
"lleriiiir thou dost not desire” (xl. 7 [A. Y. (*>]); “The 
^aeritiees of Hod area broken spirit” (li. is |A. V. 

I < |). I hmijirhoiit the Psalms sim-ere repentance and 
juaxer form the essentials to Atonement. Prayer is 
as incense 1 and “the evening sacrifice " (Ps. exli. 
wi,h 1,H * L ° nl f n **give»ess. - He shall redeem 
Nra«l from all his iniquities ” (Ps. exxx. 4-S). Fast- 
in.ir especially appears to have taken 
tin* place of saeritiee (Isa. ! viii. 1-3; 
Zaeh.vii. .i). Another meansof Atoiic- 
mei,; in place* of saeritiee is offered 
to Kin- Nebuchadnezzar by Daniel: 
Break «>tr thy sins hx* alms— ivin— 
V-. “ righteousness ”)]. ami thine 
Miapinics by show in- mercy to the poor” (Dan. iv. 

T. ’ ' l,r .’ ^ ‘ 1^- -^“*1 efiieneimis seel net I to he 

a* atonm — power of suffering experienced bv the 
! i~ htcous during the Exile. This is the idea nndei- 
, description of the suffering servant of Hod 
111 Ini. 4. 12, Hebr. : 

iI^.nrT-'h willurrief . . . he hi, Hi 

M ** f jrriefs* ]. ;iml raniri! mir sorrows. 


Fasting-, 

Alms- 

giving, 

Suffering, 

! ” /•* dakali ” 


)t"nie 


••nr ini!', nil, '.V V,IS f " r 


: .•hasliM.,,,..,!! V_ "..f- J „ ; ,s 

j ,n J| l : :m ' 1 w > 111 h,s >tri|M*s wen* x\e | .\. y.. •• Wl . ;in . ••] i 1( .. ll( .,j •• 

! . ;V ! ' v, ‘ ,ik< ! biifl l A. V.. ** have *’ I l-oim* hmihv; we had 

i 1 y. ' - I nirmii every one m his own way." 

{ "And ihe l-*«rd tialli laid on him the inh|iiiiv or ns alt.“ 

: '* H, ‘ 1 o1 " ,T ««f hie land of the living: f,, r the tnms- 

; jriv^iiin ..f my i*iN*j«le was he stricken.** 

j He ’.are the mu. < f man y ami made im.-reessii.n fertile trans- 
• ur«*ssoi>i.** 

Whoever may have formed the subject of this 
ira-ie son- — w Iiet her Zeruhb.-ihcl or some other 
martyr of the Babylonian Exile— the seer, in cm- 
b« ««|yjn.ir it in his messjiircof comfort to his people, 
desired to assure them that of^ ' -reater alonin- poxver 
t ban all the Temple saeriliees was the suffering of 
t he elect ones who were to be servants and witnesses 
of the Kurd (Isa. xlii. 1-4. xlix. 1-7. I. ({). This 
idea of theatoiiin- powerof tin* sufferingaud death 
of the righteous finds expression aiso in IV Mace. 

' i. o. xxii. 21-2J; M. K. 2 si -:Pesik. \\vji. l74/ /; 
K‘*v. R. xx. : and formed the lwsisof Paul’s doctrine* 
of the atoning blood of Christ (Bom. iii. 2 r t ). B was 
the inspiration of the hemic niartyrihnn of the Hasi- 
dim or Kss«*nes (Ps. \ \i\. 2. exvi'. b*i; Pin’Io, “Quod 
Omms Pro bus Kilxr.” xiii.i. The juincijdc of 
Atonement by sacrificial blood was. on tin* whole, 
adhered to during the second Temple. Job’s inter- 
cession- on behalf id’ his friends is accompanied bv 
their burnt offering, which i> io atone for their sitis 
(Job xlii. S; compare i. .*>). J„ the Book of Jubilees 
Noah and Abraham make Atonement for the earth 
and for man by means of sacrificial blood (vi. 2, vii. 

-wi. 22). In Siliy 1 lines iii. t»2t> the heatlu-n 

are told to offer heeatoinhs of bulls and rams to ob- 
tain Hod's pardon for their sins (compare Ps. lx.wi. 
12: Isa. ! vi. 7): but in Sibyllines iy. 2*J, 101. the Ks- 
sene view, deprecating sacrifice, seems to he ex- 
pressed. Xex'crt heless, t he eoueeption of Atonement 
underwent a great change. The men 
of the Hi-eat Synagogue — disciples of 
the Prophets and imbued with the 
spirit of the Psalms — had made prayer 
an essential element of the Temple 
service; and whereas the Hasidean lit- 
nrgy, accentuating divine forgiveness and human 
repentance, took lit tie notice of sacrifice, tlicLcvitcs* 
sou- and the prayers introduced as parts of the wor- 
ship lent to the whole sacrificial service a more 
symbolic character. Accordingly, each of the two 
lambs (** kcbasiiii” ) offered every morning and eve- 
ning ns a burnt -offering (Xum. xxviii. 3. 4) was de- 
clared by the school of Shaimnai to be “kobesh.” 
intended “to subdue” the sins of Israel (see Micah 
vii. lfi: ** Yikhosh ‘avonoteini ” = “ Iii* will subdue 
our iniquities.” A. V.) during the year until the 
Day of Atonement should do its atoning work. Bv 
the school of Hillel the Iamb. was to be “kobes.” “to 
wadi Israel clean ” from sin; see Isa. i. 18; Jcr. ii. 

22; IVsik. vi. (>I A; Pesik. R lfi (ed. Friedmann, p. 

• s 4) and 81. p. Bto; and more espec ially’ t lie r.otes bv 
Buber and Friedmann, <u1 htc. Compare also the 
expression *- Beludd the Lamb of HcmI, which taketb 
a xv ay the sin of the world ” (John j. 29). “The morn- 
ing sacrifice atoned for the sins committed during 
the previous night, tin* afternoon sacrifice for the 
sins eonmiitied in the daytime ” (Tnii., Pinlias, 12). 

The whole idea of sin was. in fact, deepened. It 
was regarded nit her as a breaking away from the 
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original sinless stair «*f man as tin- child of God— 
av liit-h stat«- must be h stored— than a "mug com- j 

mil tni airainst G«»d needing <** » v«*ri 11 it up. Ihocx- | 

prcssimis “ tciiiiinim." “spntli-*^. and “ belt sliatiali. j 
“,»f tin* tii^i year” iNiim. wviii. 3 >. suggested tin* 
tin ,uirl,t that sin laden man dmuld become “spotless 
like a child of nut* year" iPi-ik. R. '• compare 
S!i;ih. s«t h\. < )f cmir^c. as a symbolic rite. this mode 

nt cleansing oneself 1 mm sin cniild he. mid ;i< *1 tl;ll 1 \ ; 
■\v;is, replaced by daily baptism and fasting such as 
were practised by the lladdiln— those heroes of 
prjiver who in time of national dLtre-s made ilit <-r- 
(‘eS"ion for the people far more efTeet i Vely tlltlll < 1 id 
tin* priests in the Temple (Josephus. “Ant. xiv. ( 

s \ : \\iii. S. ^ |; compare Ta’anit 1H«/. 20,/; 23*/). j 

Still the words of Simon the Just. “ r I lie world ; 
rests on the Law. worship, and works of beuevo j 
Jcnee ** (Ah. i. *J ». retained their \ ability likewise for 
the Hasiditn. who felt tin* need of an atoning sacri- 
tire (Ned. 10, Ker. Vi. 3». It was especially owing 
to the assistance nfTered hy the “ ma‘ainadot. the 
chosen representatives of the people, with their fasts 
and pray its, tliai tin- daily sacrifice assumed a more 
spiritual character, so that to it was applied the pas- 
sage (Jrr. x.wiii. 25 1 : •• If my eovenaiit he not main- 
tained dav and night Jhy the service] I would not 
have made the ordinaiiees of lira veil and earth” 

(Me- 3!/*: Ta-anit 2T/>). 

'I'he cessation of sacrifice. in eonseij lienee of tlie 
d<*si met ion of the Temple, eanie therefore, as a shock 
to 1 he people. It Seemed to deprive them of the 
divine Aloneinent. lienee many turned ascetics. 


shall he dean: from all your filthiness . . . will I 
cleanse you. A new lu-art also will I give you, and 
a new spirit will 1 pul within you (Lzek. xxxvi. 
2i; ); ami a— ain it is said that the Lord, "the hope of 
Israel “ (Jrr. xiv. si. is also a “ fountain of water" (a 
plav mi the Hebrew word “ mik welt ”). “As the 
fountain of water purities the unclean, so does God 
purify Israel ” i A oina viii. 11). I his doctrine, which 
does away withal! niediaturship of cither saint, hi.irli 
priest, or savior. liecanicthe leading idea of the Jew- 
ish Atonement. 

Accordingly. Atonement in Jewish theology as de- 
veloped hy the Kahhisof the Talmud. 
Elements has f«*r its constituent elements: (»/) 
of Atone- ..n tin* part of God. fatherly love and 
ment. forgiving merry; (//) on the part of 
man. repentance and reparation of 
wrong. Tin* following exposition will serve to 
enlighten the reader mi these elements:. 

h/) While G.hI's quality of justice (“middat ha- 
din "). which punishes the wrongdoing, would leave 
no hope for man. >inee “there is not a righteous man 
upon earth that dm*ih good and simieth not ” (Ecd. 
vii. 20. K. Y.». GihI's quality of mercy (“middat ha- 
rahnmiu "i has from the very beginning provided 
repentance as theiueansof salvation (Gen. R. i.. xii.; 
]Vsik. xxv. Pesik. R. 44: Pcs. 54*/.) “Thou 

hast merev upon all: thou condones! t lie sins of 
men in order that they should amend ” (Wisdom 
xi. 23). “Wherever there are sins and righteous 
deeds Si t against each other ill the scale of justice, 
God indini-s it toward mercy” (Pesik. xxvi. 


al)"i:iiiiing from meat and wine (Tosef., Sotali, xv. • lti?e). 

11; Al>, R. X. iv.j; and Joshua ben ! Ear fn»m bring merely judicial compensation for 
After the llauaiiiah. who cried out in despair, j an outward act. as Weber (“ System tier Alt -Syna- 
Fall of the “Wo unto ns! What shall atone for j gogalcii Tlnulogtr." pp. 252. 300-1104) asserts, the 
Temple. us?" ntilv expressed the sent inieut of ; divine mercy is expressly represented bv Ilillel as 
all his contemporaries \ I Y Esd.ix.3ti: ! working in favor of pardoning those who have no 
<4 We are lost on account of mirsins"). It was then ! -merit: “lie w!u» is plenteous in mercy turns the 
that Jolianati b. Zakkui. pointing to Jlosea vi. ti (R. j scale of judgment toward mercy “ (Tosef., Sank. 
V.). “I desire .mercy and not sacrifice." to Prov. j xiil. 3: it 11. 17<o. This quality of mercy is sure to 

xvi. ti. ** I5y merev and truth iniquity is purged • prevail as soon as it is appealed to by 

[atoned for]." and to ps. Ixxxix. 3 (A. V. 2). “The j Divine the mention of the thirteen attributes 

world isbnill upon merev." declared works of benev- Mercy. witli which the Lord appeared to Moses 

olein e to have atoning powers as great as those of in n-spnnsr to his prayer for forgive- 

saeritiee. . ness after the sin of the Golden Calf ( R. II. lt/d. No 


This view, however, did not solve satisfactorily for j matter how vile the sinner — be be ns xvi eked as 
all the problem of sin — the evil rooted in man from l Meiinsseh or as Aliab — the gate of repentance is open 
the very beginning, from the fall of Adam (IY Ksd. • to him (Pesik. xxv. ItiM. !G2u). 


iii. 2o. viii. 1 1 N >. lienee a large nuin- 
Christian her of Jews accepted the Christian 
Idea faith in the Atonement by the blood j 
of Atone- “shed for many for the remission of ! 
ment. sins" (Matt. xxvi. 2*; lleb. x. 12: tad. ! 

i. 20) or in Jesus as “the Lamb of > 
God” (John i. 20: Apoe. of John vii. 14. and else- 
xvhere). It was perhaps in opposition to this move* 1 
incut that the Jewish teachers, after the hope for tin* 
rebuilding of the Temple in the second century bad : 
(‘tided in failure and wo. strove to develop and deepen j 
tlie Atonement idea. R. Akiha. in direct opposition ; 
to the Christian Atonement l»y the blood of Jesus, j 
addressed his brethren thus: “Happy are ye. Israel- 
ites. Rcfore whom do you cleanse yourselves, and ' 
who cleanses you V Your Father in heaven: for it is 
said : 4 1 will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye 


** Human Wi>»l**m. \vji**n :i.sk**d, * What shall In* done with the 
sinner V’ n-p’m-Ui. ‘ Kvil pnrsheth .sinners* il’mv. xiii. ~1). 
Prophecy. wii»-n a^k«**l. % What shall 1h* ilmie wilh the sinner V’ 
replielli. ‘The >i»nl that simieth. il shall die* (Kzek. xviii. 4). 
The I .aw. \vh*-n askeil. * What shall l»e ilniie With the sinner? 4 
replit-ih. * Iji-i him l.rinjr a irnill-efTeniur and the priest shall 
ahme f«»rl»in:‘ «I>*v. i. 4 {Hehr.Ji. (oh! hinisidf. when asked. 
* What shall u* «it»ne whii ihe sinner?* reptt»*th. *l^t him re- 
!H*nt. and h»**.vill ah»m*»l f.«r; was it not said: “(ioiKi and 
upright is llie UienTon* will lie teaeh sinners in the way 

i»f repi , iiiaiii’*»*‘ < I Vi tins xxv. s>. For. my ehildnui, what do I 

require «d y«m? me and live < Pesik. xxv. laS/i; 

Yer. Malt. ii. 

Upon these idc:ts. which can he tmeed through 
tlu* entire AjHH-ryphal literature, was based the 
liturgy of tin- fast -days, and that- of tin* Day of Atone- 
ment in imrticular: they are )n*obably b<*st expressed 
in tin* Nk'ii.aii pmyer of the latter, which, going 
much further back Ilian the second century (see 
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Ynm;i ST//. where Rah of Babylonia and R. Jnhanau 
uf Palestine refer 1<> some portions of it), contains 
sta ll sentences as the following: 

•• Tiit hi niTm-M tliy liai nl it* ininsj*n*ss«»rs. and Tliy right hand 
i> Mivirhi'd toil t«» nveive tin* ivpeiilanl ** MVs. lliVii. “Not in 
niH.n mir n. fins d«» \v<* lay -mr supplimtinns Iwfniv 
Thff. n l.i.nl «*f all tin* world. hut irusiimr in Thy inval iih*ivv. 
ill* .11 <lo>t not Had dfliLdit in ill** |n*niiiiou of the world, l>nt 
•| |„, n |.lra>uif in tin* return of Un* uiVked that they may 
liw-.“ 

Til.- saying of the Rabbis. “Higher is the station 
,.f ihe sinner who rcpciitclh than that of him who 
ha* novel* sinned ** (Her. IMA: sec Pcs. IFA/; Ltikexv. 

1 1 h. emanates from the same principle of (tod's re- 
deeming grace ; 

•*(....1 *U|h*ii for me n gate no wider than a n/vdie's 
an<i I will ojm-ii for you a gate iliiontdi whieh camps and 
f« >ta iii«':iT i« >u> t*;m pass’** <I‘i*>ik. xxv. 1 > . ** When the amrcls 

warned 1 . 1 shut the windows of heaven against the prayer of 
M.-nnwh. saying. Tail a mail who set an idol in the Temple 
pp.-iii 'r* ( i ot i said. ‘If I receive him not in his repentance. I 
r-lnsi t lie door upon all pem’ieiits * ; and He Imred a hole under His 
thr..nc of i, lory to hear his supplication " (lVsik. ih. h'ilh). 

Pd On the part of mail Atonement is obtained in 
the first place by repentance, which consists of an 
out ward Co.nkkssion of Sins (’* widdni,” Lev; v. 5; 

xvi. 21) jirescribed for the liitrh priest 
Re- on the Day of Atonement (Yoma Ilf*//), 
pentance. and for the criminal befmv his execu- 
tion. to expiate his sins (Sanli. vi. 2): 
and recited on penitential and fast daysand by prose- 
lytes at the time of their admission into the Jewish 
1"M j see ** Prayers of Asenath.** xiii.-xiv. ) also by 
ii.c dying (** Ebel Znttarti.” in BiTiH’s ** Julirb.” i. 11). 
'! ids j*- in be tlu* expression of self-reproach, shame, 
i.'-’i eontritinn. "They must feel shame throughout 
ill- ir whnlesnul and change their ways: reproaching 
1 ii'insel vi-s for their errors and openly confessing all 
tli'ir -ins with purified souls and minds, so as to ex- 
iu’iiit sincerity of conscience, and having also their 
tongues purified so as to produce improvement in their 
hearers ’* (Philo, ** p<> Exeeratione.*’ viii.). The verse. 
“He who saeritiees thank-offerings [A.Y.. “praise”] 
glnriiies me “ (Ps. 1. 2d), is taken by the Rabbis as sig- 
nify in.ir. ** 1 1<* who saeritiees his evil desire while offer- 
imr his confession of sin [“zobeali todah^J honors 
( '"d umre than if he were praising Him in the world 
that now is and in the world to come” (Sanh. 43//). 

*‘ 11<- who feels bit ter shame and compunction over his 
sins i< sure of obtaining pardon ’’ (Ber. 12//; Hair. 5//). 

Hut the main stress is laid ujionthe undoin g of the 
" rofiiT done. ** No sin that still cleaves to the hand 
of the sinner can beatoned f< »r : itisas 
Reparation if a man would cleanse himself in the 
°f Wrong-, water while holding 1 lie contaminating 
object in Ins hand; therefore it is said. 
He that covercth his sins shall not prosper, but 
whoso eonfesseth and forsaketh them shall have 
mercy "(prov. xxviii. Id; Ta'anit lib). If » man 
steal a beam and use it in building, he must tear 
down the building in order to return the stolen thing 
to its owner; thus of the men of Nineveh it is said. 
Let them turn every one from his evil way, and 
from the violence that is in [cleaves to] their hands” 
(Jonah iii. 8; Yer. Ta‘anit ii. 05//; Bali. ILK. 00//). 

I* Hither, r< ‘l )( *atane<* consists in abandoning tin* 
old ways, and in a change of heart; for it is said 
Lend your heart and not your garments, and turn 
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unto the Lord your ( hid ** (Joel ii. id); that istos.iv, 
“If yon tear your heart, you need not tearyoiir gar- 
nientsovera loss of sousand daughters " (Pesik. xxv. 
lhl//; 5 or. 1 a'anit, /.-*.). " I hey poured out their 

hearts like water before Hod** (Yer. Taanit ii. 05d). 
**lh* who says. *1 will sin and repent: I will sin 
again and repent again,.* will never Ik* allowed time 
to repent '* (Yoma viii. !h. Repentance n-stsun self- 
humiliation. **Adam was too proud to humiliate 
himself. and was therefore driven from Paradise” 
(Num. R. xiii. d). “Gain who humbled himself was 
pardoned " t Pesik. xxv. 100,///; (Jen. R. xi., xxii.). 
“Great is the power of repentance: for it reaches up 
t<» the throne of <Jod ; it brings healing' (llosea xiv. 
a [A. Y. 4]); it turns sins resulting from ill-will into 
mere errors (according to llosea xiv. 2 [A. V. 1]); 
nay. into incentives to meritorious conduct " (Yoma 
SO////). ** lie who sincerely repents is doing as much 

as he who lmilds temple and altar and brings all the 
sacrifices n (Lev. R. vji.; Sanli. 43 //). 

Hand in hand with repentance goes prayer. “It 
takes the place of sacrifice" (Pesik. xxv. 1 05//. accord- 
ing to llosea xiv. 3 [A. V. 2]). When 
Prayer, God appeared to Moses after the sin 
Fasting, of the Golden Calf. He taught him how 

and to offer prayer on behalf of the sin- 
Charity. laden community (R. II. 1?/*). That 
prayer is the true service (*A imn.ui) is 
learned from Dan. iv. 24. there having been no other 
service in Babylonia (Pirke R. El. xvi. ; Ab.R. X. iv.). 
“As the gates of repentance are always open like the 
sea. so are [holds R. ‘Anan] the gates of prayer” 
(Pesik. xxv. 157//). 

But repentance and prayer are as.*r rule combined 
with fasting as a token of contrition, as is lcnmt*d 
from the action of King Ahab recounted in I Kings 
xxi. 27, of the men of Nineveh referred to in Jonah 
iii. 7. and of Adam in Vita Ada? et Eva*. 0; l^rke 
R. El. xx ; *Er. 18//. Fasting was regarded likv» 
“offering up the blood and fat of the animal life 
upon the altar of God” (Ber. 17//: com pan* Pesik.. 
ed. Buber, p. 105//. note). With these is. as a rule, 
connected charity, which is “more acceptable to the 
Lord than sacrifice ” (Prow xxi. 3). On every fast- 
day charity was given to the poor (Sanh. 35/#; Ber. 
0//). “Prayer, charity, and repentance, these three 
together, avert the impending doom 7 (Yer. Ta'anit 
ii. 05//). ** Repentance and works of benevolence 

are together the paracletes [pleaders] for man be- 
fore God’s throne (Shah. 32//;, and a shield against 
punishment” (Abot iv. 11). 

Another thing considered by the Rabbis as a means 
of Atonement is suffering. Suffering is moreapt than 
sacrifice to win God's favor and to 
Suffering* atone for man (Mck., Vitro, 10; Sifre, 
as Means of Dent. 32: Ber. 5//). Poverty also, in 
Atone- so far as it reduces man’s physiml 
ment. strength, has atoning power (Pesik. 

xxv. 105//). Similar power was as- 
cribed to exile (Sanh. 37//); also to the destruction of 
tin* Temple, which was held as a security — a play on 
the word pTO — for Israel’s life (Gen. R. xlii.; Ex. R 
xxxi. ; Lev. R. xi.), Above all, death atones for sin 
(Sifre, Xu m. 1 12; Mck., Yitro.7). u Let my death make 
atonement for all my sins.” say men when living or 
in peril (Ber. 00// ; Sanli. vi. 2). Particularly the death 
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,,j’ t ] ic riirhli uns al«>nes fur tin* sins ol t lit- people. J 
- ]Akr t hr sun-1 nary. he is taken a< security [“mash- : 

k»»ii " J I'nr thr ! i f * - nf the ruiniiiiniity j 
Suffering’ ( Ian.. Waynkhd 9; Lx. E. -XAX\. l- ; 
or Death of L«-v. R. ii.). Thai the «i«*atli «»f tin* j 
the ri i! 1 it <•« ms abmes is learned from II ■ 
Righteous. Sam. xxi. 1L which says that alter 
the hurial » •!' Saul and Jonathan “Gm 1 . 
was entreated f..r tin- land** (Prsik. xxvii. 174//). 

*• Win iv 1 ln-tv an- im righteous men in a generation 
tn alone for i he jieojde. innocent sehonl children an* 
tnkeii a wav " (Shah. 337/). So also does thesuffrriiig , 
of the righteous alone: as in llu* rase of Kzekiel 
(Sanh. 3*.i//> and .!oh (Ex. R. xxi.l. R. dndah lia- 
Nasis suffering saved his contemporaries from 
ealamilies (lien. li. !»•*»). (lod is tin* King whose 
wraili is in IVov. xvi. 14. referred In “as mes- 
sengers of death.” and tin* wise mail who makes 
Atonement for ii is Moses, who purities Him by 
prayer (Ex. R. .xliii.). The death of Israel at the j 
hands of his persecutors is an atoning sacrifice 
(Si lie. Dent. 333). 

Atoning powers are ascribed also to the study of 
the Law. which is more effective than sacrifice, espe- 
cially when combined with good works (R. II. IS//; 
Yeb. Lev. R. xxv.). The table from which 

t In* poor reeci ved their share atones for 

Study of man’s sins in place of the altar (see 
the Torah. Ai.tak); the wife- being the priestess 
who makes Atonement for the house 
(Her. 55*/; Tan.. Wayisldah. vi.). The meritorious l 
lives of the Patriarchs especially possess a great j 
atoning power (Lx. R. xlix.). The Holy Land itself i 
has atoning ipialities for those who inhabit it or are ] 
buried in its soil, as is learned from Dent, xxxii. 43. J 
which verse is interpreted “I! 4 * will make His land ; 
an Atonement for His people*’ (see Sifre. Dent. 333 : , 
(Sen. R. xevi. ; Ket. 11 b/; Yer. Kil. ix. 11*2/-). On the j 
other hand, the descent of the wicked (heathen) into I 
(lehenna for eternal doom is, according to Isa. xliii. 

(A. A’.), an atoning sacritiee for the people of Israel 
(compare Prow xxi. IS). U I gave Egypt for thy 
ransom [kofer], Ethiopia and Seha for thee" (Sifre, 
Dent. 333; Ex. R. xi.). 

The whole idea underlying Atonem<»iit. according 
to the rabbinical view, is regeneration— restoration ! 
of the original state of man in his relation to God. 
called “ tekanah ’* (R. II. IT //; *Ar. 15//). “As vessels i 
of gold or of glass, when broken, can be restored j 
by undergoing the. process of inciting, thus does i 
the disciple of the law. after having I 
Atonement sinned, find the way of recovering his ! 

Is state of purity by repentance** (R. Ak | 

Regenera- iba in Hag. 15//). Therefore he who ns- | 
tion. smnesahigh public office after the con- j 
fessimi of bis sins in the past is “made j 
a new creature, free from sin like a child *’ (Sanli. Lb/; j 
compare Midr. Sam. xvii., “Saul was as one year j 
old": 1 Sam. xiii. 1, A. V. “reigned one year** R. ! 
V. “ was thirty years old ”). In fact, the Rabbis de- 
clare that the scholar, the bridegroom, and the Nasi. 
as well as the proselyte, oil entering their new station 
in life, are freed from all their sins, because, having 
by confession of sins, fasting, and prayer p re] m red j 
themselves for the new rtate, they are, as it were, i 
born anew (Yer. Rik. iii. b.V, //; Midr. Sam. 1. #*.). ' 


This is the east- also with -the change of name or lo- 
cality when combined with change of heart (Pcsik. 
xxx. 10b*: R. II. lfi/n. 'flic following classical pas- 
sage elucidates t lie rabbinical view as taught by R. 
lshmael (of the second century: Ymna S(V/): 

“ There si it* f«*nr ililTereiii iihm1«*s «>f Aimieuicnt. If a Mian 
fails n» fatli! Ui«* Uiity im-iiiiilH iil ii|wn> him in rave of a sin of 

• •mission, for Inin r<*i**iii:ii»«’«* siillWs. as Jeremiali <iii. si vs. 

* lt«*I uni. >*• liarkstiiliii'j ebil'lieii. ami I will In al your l«n-k- 
sti<liinr.‘ If In* lias inin**^r«*>s.it a iimliitiitnry law a sin of 

i*oiniiii»>o!i ill** Pay **f Aloiw-in«'iii atom’s: of liim tin* l*aw 
s;iys. *< >n tlih >lay Hi* shall f»*r ymir sins to rtraiise yon* 

i xvi. :a»>. If In* u* euiMy of crimes sm-li as entail the 
ileatli penalty ami tin* like. n*|n*iitsnn*e am! the Pay of Atoiie- 
ineiii ran n«»i expiate them unless >nITeriiig Works as a pnrify- 
iuir fai l..!*: i*» ?lii~ ih«- Psalmist refers when la* says, *1 will visit 
llieir tniiissrr«*»i"ijs with th** i*« *«l amt ltieir iiii/puties with 
snijH-s' < t’s. Ixxxix. SI I.\. v.:>g)>. Amt if tin* crime amount 
to a «h*sernition of the name »»f (enj amt the doing of great 
harm lo llu* m-ople at large. m«thinir tmt death rail 1 m* the 
penally: as Isaiah *x.\ii. H> siys. ’Surely this ini«pniy »"t 
la* atoned for ymi [A. V. “piirired from yon’*] till >e die. sail!) 
the I/iitI Pod of H*»sls* ** n-ompait* Mistiiiah Shelm. i. I d). 

Whether the Day of Atonement atoned only for 
sins committed in ern-r and ignorance or involunta- 
rily (I leb. ix. 7). or also for those committed wilfully 
with a high baud (Xnm. xv. 20. 30). whet her only 
after due r< pentance or without it, is discussed by 
the Rabbis (Sliebu. bv/; Yoina 35//); and the re-mlt- 
1 ing opinion is that just as tin* scapegoat atoned forall 
! the sins of the nation, whet her committed iiivolun- 
! tarilv or wilfully (Sliebu. i. 0), so also does the Day 
of Atonement, true repentance Living the power of 
turning all sins into mere errors, shell as are forgiven 
to the whole congregation according to Xum. xv. 
20. All the greater emphasis is laid on sincere re- 
pentance. without which tin* Day of Atonement is 
inctlicicnt (Maimoiudes.“ Y»d." Tcshubah. i. 3). 

All the various eleuieiits effecting Atonement are 
in a marked degree combined in the Day of Atone- 
ment. to make it the occasion of the great annual re- 
dintegration of man. It is called ‘‘Sliabbat Shah- 
baton,” the holiest of rest-days as; the Shabbath of 
ibe Sabbatical month (Lev. x xiii. 32), 
Annual Im-cuiisc it was to prepare the people 
Redinte- for the festival of harvest joy, the 
gration of Sneeoth feast at tin* close of the agri- 
Man. cultural season (Ex. x.xiii. 10, x.xxiv. 

22: Lev. x.xiii. 34. xxv. 9,10; E/.ck. xl. 
1). Whereas Ezekiel (xlv. 13-20) intended tb have 
the first amj the S4*veiilh day of tin* first month ren- 
dered (lays of Atonement for the year, the Mosaic 
law ordained that the new moon of the seventh 
month should In* a Sabbath (Lev. x.xiii. 24), heralding 
forth with tin* trumpet in mop* solemn sounds than 
on other new moon days (Xnm. x. 10) the holy month ; 
and this was to 1 m* followed by the day which was 
to consecrate both the nation and the sanctuary by 
imposing atoning rites. These rites were of a two- 
fold diameter. Atonement for the people was made 
in a form without any parallel ill tin* entire sacrificial 
system. Lev. xvi. 7-22. or Dent. xxi. 4, perhaps ex- 
cepted. A scapegoat, upon which the 
Day high priest laid tin* sins of the people, 
of Atone- was sent forth into the wilderness to 
ment. Aza/.d (a demon, according to Ibn Ezra 
on L*v. xvi. 10. related to the goat- 
like demons, or satyrs, referred to in Lev. xvii. 7: com- 
pare Yoma 07//): audits arrival at the rock of Hadudo, 
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win iv it was east down the* precipice. was signalized 
as tin* moment of the grantingnf pardon to tin* peo- 
ple* l»y the waving nf a wisp of snow whip- wool in 
pla« r of om-of scarlet, over t In* Temple irate, crowds 
of young people waiting on tin* liillsof Ji-nisalf-m to 
idehralc the event 1> y dam ing ( Vmiia vi. l~s ; Tan- 
nit vi. H). 

( deviously this primitive rite was not of late oriifiii. 
a< i" alleged 1 » y modern erities. hut was a eoneession 
rather to aueient Semitie praetise. and its great pop- 
ularity is shown hy the men of rank nccoiupniiviiig 
it. hy the eries with whieli the erowd followed it, 
and hy tales of a miraeulous eliaraeter related in 
the Mishnah and the Honiara (Vonia fitw. t>7r/. (is//). 

< hi t he ot her hand, t he sprinkling hv the high priest 
of the hlood of the lnilloek. the ram. and the veeoml 
.-'oat. eonseerated to the land, was in full keeping 
with the usual Temple ritual, and distinguished itself 
! roiu the saerifieial worship of other days mil v hv the 
ministrations of the high priest, who. clad in his line 
lim n garb. offered the iinense and sprinkled hlood 
of eaeli sin-oll’ering upon the Holy of Iloliesand the 
\eil of the Holy Place for tin* purification of the 
"hole sanctuary as well ns of his own household 
and the nation. The impressiveness of these tune- 
tarns, minutely described in .Mishnah (Vonia ii.-vii. ). 
hu< been vividly pietured hy Ben Sira, whose words 
in hcehts. (Siraeh) 1. were embodied in tin* svna- 
m.-ue liuirury at the close of the ‘Ahodah. 'But 
•vhile. according to Scripture, the high priest made 
Atonement (Lev. wi. :}(h, tradition transferred the 
:H « MiiiijLT power to Hod. as was expressed in the hiL r h 
priest's prayer commencing. "Rapper na " (() Lord, 
atom- Thou for the iniquities, t lie sins, and the trails- 
irn-ssions." Yoma iii. S. iv. 2. vi. 2): interpreting the 
'• rs<* (Lev. xvi. dO): - Through that day He. the 
Lord, shall atone for you ** (Yoma iii. S; Si’fra. A hare 
Alot.viii.). 

Hreat stress was laid on the cloud of incense in 
which the high priest was enveloped when entering 
the Holy of Holies; and man v mystic or divinatorv 
powers were ascribed to him as he stood there alone 
m the darkness, as also to the prayer he ottered, to 
{iM * Foundation Stone (“ Khen Slietiyali “). on which 
lm placed tin* censer, and to the smoke of the sacri- 
ticeO °ina, Mo. h (t.stfj , ; Tan., A hare tt; Lev. H. xx.. 
xxi • compare Book of Jubilees xii.10). The prayer 
ottered by t lie liiyrli priest (according to Yer. Yoma 
v, .' : r<m * ‘Allure 4; Lev. B. XX.) was that the year 
murht be blessed with rain. heat, and dew. and might 
yield plenty, prosperity, independence, and combat 
to the inhabitants of the land. 

In the course of time the whole Temple ritual was 
taken symbolically, and more stress was laid on the 
fa stin it f the prayers, and the supplications, to whic h 
t n ]m oph* cle\ oted the whole day, cultivating pardon 
b.r thrir sins, and imploring- God's mercy. This at 
« ast is the view expressed hy Philo(“ De Scptciiario.” 

f < \ c n if it. was not yet shared hv tin* people in 
fr |- i»Tsil, when the Kpistlc t,> tin- llclircws (ix.) ami 
,;", of ““'"‘ilius (vii.) were wrilti-n. It was afur 
1 * <>stn,< ‘tion of the Temple, and through the* svn- 
;‘.^o u< . that the Day of AtoiinniMit assumed its 
"V I ! n,, l 1 * mnu l ‘‘ r 5is the great annual regen- 
Dav' 1 n < WlS ^ ^ 1 ^ rn,, »‘ etion with New Year's 


Down in the first century, in Ap.w nly pnY,-,! as wc-il 
asm New Testament writings, the idea of the divine 
judgment was mainly eschatological 
Bay in eliaraeter. as deciding l he dt-sfinv of 
of Sealing the* soul after death rather than nf men 
God's nn earth. But under the inilueiice of 
j Becree. Babylonian mythology, whic h spoke 
of the beginning of tbc year — “zag 
muk — on the first day nf Xis.ni. as the* time 'when 
the gods decided the* destiny of life (Jensen. - Kos 
mologier pp. S4-S0. •>:; S,. the idea develop* d also in 
Jewish circli-s that on the first of Tishri, the -.sacred 
XYw \ ears Day and flic* anniversary of (‘nation, 
man's dnings were* judged and his dcMinv was dc- 
« ided; and that oil the tenth of Tishri flie’decicc of 
heave n was sealed (Tosef;, K. II. i. Itt; B H. jp/, 

, Itt//). a view still unknown to Philo (•• De Si j.ii nario.*’ 

, 22) and disputed hy some rabbis (B. II. ]fw). Thus, 
tin* first ten days of Tishri grew to he the- Tun 
Pkmtkntiai. Days of the* year, intended to bring 
about a perfect change of heart, and to make Israel 
like new-born creatures (Pesik. xxiii.. xxiv. ; I^*v, 
B. xxix.). the culminatinn being reached on the* Dav 
of Atonement, when religion's greatest gift. God's 
c ondoning merc y, was to he ottered to man. It was 
on this day that Mosescamedown from Mount Sinai 
. with the- Tables of the* Law rc*ec*ivecl in token of 
; Hod's pardon of the sin of the- golden while 

, "hole congregation fasted and pniycd. The 
I of Atonement was thenceforth made* the annual 
j ‘I* 1 ,'" divine forgiveness of sin. when Satan, the 
I accuser, failed to find blame* in the* people* of Israel, 

| who oil that day appeared pure* from sin like the* 

| ange ls (see* Siler 'Olam B. vi. ; Tan . Ki Tissa. 4; 
Pirke* II. El. xlvi.). AeconhYg to Pirke B. El. xxix,, 
the* circumcision of Abraham took plac e on the* Day 
of Atonement, ami the* hlood which dropped de>wn 
on tin* very spot whe re* the altar afterward sIcmhI in 
the temple on Moriah is still be fore* the* e*ycs of (joe! 
te> se rve* as ine*aiis of Atone*me*iit. 

Far from lee ing the me ans of “paeifv ingan angry 
Oe»el. M us suggested hv (‘hey lie* (" Kne w*. Bibl.~ *.r.), 
or from having a feeling of uncertainty and dread 
of suspe nse* <-onc*c*rning Hod's paidouiug love in the 
heart, as \\Ybe*r (“ Altsynagogah* Thcologic.” p. tt‘2l) 
maintains, these* ten days are* the days of special grae*e 
"'he'll flu* Shekiuali is nigh, and (Joel longs to grant 
pardon to His people (Pesik. xxiv.). The* Day of 
Atonement is the* “one* day ” prepared from the Ih*> 
ginning l.» unite the world divided lw t we e n the light 
of goodness and the* darkness of sin 
A Day of (Gen. B. ii.. iii.), "a day of gnat joy to 
Confiding (lod” (Taimadehe* Eliyahu B.i.;. “Not 
Joy. depressed and in sonilcr garmentsusi he 

suppliant appears Iwfon* the earthly 
judge and ruler should Israel on New-Year's Day 
and on the Day of Atonement stand l>eforc the Buler 
and the Judge* on high, hut with joy and in white 
garments betokening a e-heerful and confiding spirit n 
er. B. II. i. Tub). Only later generations regarded 
these while* garments, the* Saiujknks ;•* which 
also the dead were dressed in e»rde*r to appear be- 
fore* the Judge of all flesh full of gladsome hope 
— as shrouds, and considered them as reminders of 
death <Y«‘r. B. If. /.#*.; Eeci. B. ix. 7; Gen. H. l.r.\ 
Bruick.” Pharisilise-he* Yolk»itten." IttfiH). ** The first 
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<lnv * * f Sueruth is *«1 tin* first day [Le\. wiii. 3*>) 
because nil it a new record Ix-gins. till* sins of the 
year having brcll wiped <dT an Atonement Day'* 
(Tan., ljiior., 22). Tin* sins «,f i In* preceding year 
therefore. unless tin y have !*«-* n pp.-ated, should 
not 1 m* ennfessrd aiu*w (To-*rb. 5 oina, v. 1*>: ^ nina 

; Ex. It. Iii.). 

*• II,. w!i«. snys. 'I will >in. :unl th*- I»ay «*f At<*iii*im*nt shall 
IllSikf ill«m«‘lll«‘lll ful 1IH*.' far Ililll III** lfciy «.f AI«»II«-Illl*llt i> of 

a v ail . only mhIi sills as «*.*n«-rni iuaa’> n-I:iii«»n v> <e»<l will 
l»i‘ |ninli»w<l. sins r«*niiiiin«*<l hy man against his fr!!<>u* man 
aiv lKinlun.il only aft. *r his T.-Hmw man's panluii has lieen •»!»- 
laincl : f«»r it is said: * From all v»»ur sins lM*f«m* tin* L«*nl ye 
shall Ih* . l.*ans.*«l * <Ij*v. xvi. :»ii.t!ni» . x.-lii.limr sins liefon* 
man " < Yuma viii. th. 

Tin* Dav of Atonement lias llms a double diame- 
ter; it is both a fast -day and a festal day. It emu- , 
j .rises t lie element of the great fast -day of the year, ; 
on whieh are prohibited all those things from whieh 
tht 4 people abstained mi any oilier public fast-day, 
such as eating and drinking. bathing and anointing. 

the wearing of sandals or shoes, etc. > 
Both Fast- ( Yonia 7<>Mtnd 77"). Any other mode 

Day and of atllieti.m or peniten<*e, however. 
Festal Day. is prohibited < Yonia 74MSifra, Allan*. J 
vil. ). There were likewise embodied 
in the liturgy of the Day of Atonement all those ! 
forms of supplications ami portions of the lit iiriry \ 
used on public fast days (Ta anit iv. 1), including 
the most clmmeteristie portion recited at sunset, 
Nk’ji.ah (**1he closing of the gates of the sun ” ». 
Of these tin* confession of sins forms the oldest and 
most prominent part of each portion of the day's 
lit nrgy. the alphabetical order in the catalogue of sins 
having originated in Hasidic circles (Kmn. i. 21) ct setj . ; 
Didaelu* v. ; Shah, 54") rather than in the Temple 
lit ttrgy (Si fra i. : Voma iii. < s ) This is to be followed 
by the '* Selihot,** the appeals to (Sod's forgiveness 
as expressed in the thirteen Attributes of God as lie 
appeared to Moses on Sinai, promising •* Salahti.” 

I have forgiven’* (Xuin. \iv. JS-20). The rending 
from the Law of tin* chapter on the Atonement 
sacrifice in Lev. xvi., in the morning portion, is 
followed by tin* reading from the prophet Isaiah (lvii. 
15-1 viii. 14) as Ilaftamh. which has been signifi- 
cantly chosen to impress tin* worshipers with the 
lesson that the external rite of fasting is valueless 
without the works of righteousness and beneficence. 

Differing in this respect from any other fast-day, 
and resembling all Sabbath and festival days, the 
celebration of the Day of Atonement begins in the 
synagogue on the preceding evening, in conformity 
with Lev. xx iii. 32 (Voma SIM. It probably did so 
during the time of the Temple (Yonia VM>), but not 
in tin 1 Temple itself (Yonia L2). This evening serv- 
ice-called Koi.-Niduk from its opening formula, 
which canceled rash vows — with its strongly marked 
melodies and songs, assumed in the course of time a 
very impressive character. On the Day of Atone- 
ment itself, the noon or u mnsaf " (additional) service 
— presenting as its chief feature the 'Auodaii, a 
graphic description of the whole Atonement service 
of the Temple — is followed by the afternoon or 
4 ’ M in huh ” service, whieh liegius with the reading 
from the Law of tin* chapter on incestuous marriages, 
with a side-reference, as it were, to Azazel. the 


seducer to lewdness (Meg. 3b': Tos. tnf htc. ; Yonia 
C>7M. and as Haft arali. the Book of Jonah, containing 
the great lesson of God's forgiving love extended to 
Gentiles as well as to Jews. This is followed by 1 lie 
Xk ii.aii service, in which the main ideas of the day 
are espeeiallv eiiiplmsizeil — repentance conditioning 
forgiveness, and Gods sealing the decree of man for 
the ensiling year. The service ends with a solemn 
invocation of (bid's name, the Shema \ and thesevm- 
fold exclamation. “ The Lord, He is God ' 7 (coin pale I 
Kings wiii. 7511 ». forming tin* climax of the continu- 
ous devotions of the day. As a signal of the close 
of the sacred day. so that the people may know that 
they < 7 in work or eat (Tos. to Shnb. 114//), or for other 
reasons (see Kol Ho. Ixx. : Sliiilhan ‘Aruk. Oral; Jlay- 
yim. 628. 6; Tur Oral; Hayyim. 624). the trumpet 
is blown once, or. as in Palestine, four times — 
“Tcki'ali, Shebarini, Terirah. Teki'ah ” (see Mahzor 
Vitrv. pp. 845. 85(5: Abndralnm. “Seder Tef. Yom 
Kippuriiii “)- Hither hi the Kol-Xidre service, as in 
Jerusalem, before the main prayers (Schwartz. “ Das 
Jlcilige Lund.” p. 886). or after the morning service 
(Mahzor Vitrv. v. 853: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Oral; Ilay- 
yim. 021, 0). the th*ad are eonimemorated, and gifts 
are offered for their salvation (sec Tail., llaazinti. i. 
e<l. Vienna, 1853, p. 2s ; Pesik. xxvii. 174J\ and Ro- 
keah, quoted in Beth Joseph to Tur Oral; Hayyim. 
I.r .) — a custom which in the Reform liturgy has been 
made a more prominent part of the service. In 
preparation for the Day of Atonement it is usual 
to offer gifts of charity, according to Prov. x. 2. 
*• Righteousness {charity] delivereth from death.** 
and to go to the cemetery to visit the graves of t lie 
dead, a practise taken over- from the fast -days (Ta- 
’anit 1(5": Yer. Ta'anit ii. 05//). 

The <*ustom of bringing candles to burn in the 
synagogue the whole day, in memory of the dead, 
may have originated in the desire to light up the 
otherwise dark synagogue for the recital’ of prayers 
and psalms by the pious during the entire night. 
This is the one view expressed in Kol Bo lx viii. : but 
other reasons of a mystic nature are given for it 
there as well as in Mahzor Vitrv. p, 340; Abudrahim, 
Lc . ; and Shulhan *Arnk, Oral; Hayyim, 610. 

Very significant, as showing a deep-rooted desire 
I for some form of atoning sacrifice, is the custom — 

: known already in the time of tin* Gconim, and found 
! in Asia and Africa (see Benjamin II., “Adit Yahre 
; in Asicii und Africa,” 1858, p. 273), as well as in 
Europe (Aslieri Yoina viii. 28; Mahzor Vitrv, p. 339; 
Kol Bo lx viii. ; Shulhan ‘Aruk. Oral; Hayyim. (505), 
though disapproved by Xalnnnnidcs, Solomon ben 
Adret, and Joseph Caro (Tor Oral; Hayyim, I.c .) — 
of swinging over one’s head, on or before the eve of 
Atonement Day, a- fowl, usually a rooster or hen; 
solemnly pronouncing the same to be a vicarious sac- 
rifice to be killed in place of the Jew or Jewess who 
might be guilty of death by bis or her sin. Fishes 
: and plants, also (see Raslii, Shah. 8H>), perhaps orig- 
, inally only these, wen* used ill the gaonictime. The 
! slaughtered animal or its equivalent was then given 
to the poor (see K.\rr.\KoT). Another custom of 
; similar diameter is the receiving oil the eve of Atone- 
| incut Day, either in the synagogue or at home — the 
latter is usually the plan* in Jerusalem (see Schwartz, 
ls .\ — of thirty-nine stripes at the hand of a neighbor 
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:i s penalty foronr's sins, according to Dent. \xv. II. man may appear pure in both body and soul liefore 

while refit in it the Confession of Sins. (See Mazlior God on “the great day/* 

Yitrv, j>. o44 : Kol Ho. lxviii. : Shulhan ‘Artik. ()rah i I In* Karaite Day of Atonement with its lituriry 



Day of Atonkmkxt in thk Sy.naoimm k ((’enter). Ritks on Prkckdixu Day (Surrounding). 

1. “Malknt.” ». “Teshjihuh." It. Yisiliiur the graves. # 4. “Znlakah" in graveyard.' 5. “ K?»pi>arah. M 

(From Itoilmsi l)a(z, “Kln hlii he VrrfaiMinK.) 


Hay vim. GOT.) According to Benjamin II., l.r., peo- is to a groat extent similar to that of ihe Rpbbinite 
pie in Persia strij) themselves to the loins in order to Jews. It also begins half an hour before sunset of 
leeeivc these stripes on the naked body (see Malkit tin* preceding day, and lasts until half an hour after 
N iii.aukn). This is followed by bathing, so that sunset of the day itself (see Kahaitks). 
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Tlic SniiKirilans. also, a.loptr.l tli<- onsiom of pic_ 
parin'' for Hr- .lav l.v a pnriliralivr ball. an.J of 
sp.-n.liiiur tbo nijtln and Ui<* day in tin- synaporm- 
will, pray.-rand fasting, sinking hymns, and r.-ailniL' 
from Iho ljnv (sn- Samaiutans). 


sun.iooKArnv : II:. iv-r. It. II. T. i 

It, I iiiiu.'T /*» m nit tit /• Juth n in Sjutnirn. iH-i.i. pj>. < 1 • * « 
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ATONEMENT, DAY OF (D v "lDDH DV. Vom ' 
lia -KippuriiiD.-InBible, Talmud, and Liturgy : : 
The t* Tin -nSD DV, " Ynm Kippur,~ is lute rabbinic. 

The Biblical laws relating to it are j 
Biblical found in Lev. xvi. (ceremonies): ih. | 
Data. xxiii. 20-22 (list of holidays) : ib. XXV. | 
O (ushering In il»c j 

\\ix. 7-11 (sacrifices). 

The Day of Atonement, according to Biblical tra- j 
dition. is one in the cycle of holidays instituted by 
Moses. It occurs on ’the tenth day of the seventh 
month, and is distinguished by abstaining thereon 
from food (** affiicting one’s soul ” : compare Isa. Iviii. 

;i, 5) and hy an elaborate ceremonial. The details 
of the ritual, in accordance with rabbinical interpre- 
tation (Si fra and Kashi on Lev. xvi.; Mislmah ami 
(Jemara Yoma: “Yud ”llil. ‘Ahodat Yonilin Kippu- 
rim: Asheri), proceed about as follows: In the early 
morning the high priest, in his robes 
Ceremonies of olliee (described Ex. xxviii., xxxix.). 
According olTered the daily morning sacrifice 
toBibleand (Num. xxix. 11; Ex. xxix. 38# f wy.) 
Mishnah. and performed the ordinary morning 
rite of dressing the lamps, which was 
accompanied by an offering of incense (Ex. xxx. 7). 
Next in order was the festival sacrifice of a bullock 
and seven Iambs (Num. xxix. 7 ct *aj.). Then 
began the peculiar ceremonies of atonement, for 
which the high priest put on special vestments of 
linen (Lev. xvi. 4). With his hands placed on the head 
of a bullock (contributed from his own means), lie 
made confession of his own sins and of those of his 
nearer household (verse 6, see Kashi). The two goats 
contributed by the people (verse 5) were placed be- 
fore him, being designated by lot, the one for a sin- 
offering w for tiie Lord, w and the other to be sent away 
into tin* wilderness “ for A/.azel ” (verses 7-10). Once 
more the high priest made confession over bis own 
bullock, for himself and his wider household — his 
brother priests (verse lb/). After killing the animal 
(verse 11//) and receiving its blond into a vessel, he 
took a censer full of live coals from the altar of 
burnt offering (Ex. xxvii. 1-8) and two handfuls of 
line incense into the sacred recess behind the cur- 
tain. the Holy of Holies; there he placed the incense 
on the coals, the cloud of incense enveloping the so- 
called “mercy-seal ” (verse 12 it .*■//.), and offered a 
short prayer (Yoma v. 1). He returned for the ves- 
sel containing the blood of the bullock and reentered, 
sprinkling some of it with bis finger eight times be- 
tween the staves of the Ark (verst? 14; Ex. xxv. 12- 
15). He then left the sacred compartment to kill the 
people’s goat (marked “for the Lord”); with its 
bhxxl he reentered the Holy of Holies, there to per- 
form the same number of sprinklings in the same 
place (verse 15). 


]> v these rites tin* most holy place was rendered 
free from all impurities attaching to it through the 
intentional or unintentional entrance 
Process of unclean persons into the sanct nary 
of Purifica- (verse H». see Kashi ; Num. xix. 12, 
tion. see Kashi). Ily sprinkling the bul- 
hx k’s blood and similarly that of the 
iron! eight times against the curtain, the entrance to 
the lloivof Holies was purified (verse lfi/>, see Kashi). 
Xo (Mie was permitted to remain in the sanctuary 
while the high priest officiated in the Holy of Holies 
(Verse 17». The high priest then mixed the blood of 
the bullock and goat, and put some of it on the four 
corners of the altar of incense (Lx. xxx. 1-10): he 
furthermore sprinkled some »>f it with his finger 
seven times on the surface of the altar, cleaned of 

mainder was poured out at the base of the altar out- 
side (Lev. iv. 7). The live goat was now brought 
forward. The high priest laid his hand uptouis 
head and eon fessed “all the iniqiiiticsof the Israelites, 
and. all their transgressions, even all their sins.” 
which were thus placed upon the goat’s head. Laden 
with the ]H*ople*s sins, the animal was sent away into 
the wilderness (verses 20-22). The high priest then 
took those portions that belonged on the altar out of 
the bodies of the bullock and 1 lie goat, and placed 
them temporarily in a vessel; the ea reasses of the ani- 
mals were sent away “to the place where the ashes 
are thrown out ~ (Lev. iv. 12) anti burned there (verse 
27; Yoma vi. 7). Clothed in his ordinary rolx?s, the 
high priest offered another goat for a sin-offering 
(Num. xxix. 11). and two rams for a burnt offering, 
one <>f which was contributed by himself (verse 24). 
The altar portions of the bullock and goat were now 
burned on tlie altar (verse 25; Yoma //. ; see Berti- 
uoro), and the daily evening sacrifice was offered 
(Num. xxix. 11 ; Ex. xxix. 41). Once more the linen 
garments were put on, for the high priest again re- 
paired to the Holy of Holies in order to remove 
thence the censer: the sacred vestments were then 
deposited in the sanctuary. In his ordinary robes, 
the high priest closed the service with the evening 
rite of lighting the lamps, which was accompanied 
by an offering of incense (Ex. xxx. 8; Yoma vii. 4). 

In the Mislinali the ceremonial is further enriched 
bv elements having no Scriptural basis. Thus, be- 
fore removing bis linen garments for the first time, 
tin* high priest read to the people portions from the 
Pentateuch relating tothe Day of Atonement (Yoma 
vii. 1). The Mislmah reproduces the exact wording 
of the three confessions (iii. 8, iv. 2, vi. 2); it states 
also that as often as t lie high priest 
Talmudical uttered the divine name (Tktragram- 
Amplifi- matox). tin* assembled multitudes out- 
cations. side, while prostrating themselves, re- 
sponded : “ Blessed be the name of the 
glory of His kingdom for ever and ever n (vi. 2). 
Much is also said alxmt tlie preparations which the 
high priest was to undergo during the week prece- 
ding tlie fast-day. and the night previous to the great 
day in particular: especially how he was to guard 
against pollution (i. 1-7). So great, according to the 
Mishnali (vii. 4). was the dread that some mishap 
might lx*fall the high priest while officiating in the 
Holy of Holies, that .at the conclusion of the service 
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lie was escorted and congratulated by Ins 

friends, wJiom in turn the priest was wont to enter- 
tain in the evening sit a feast. Mirth was indulged 
in by the people in general; the young men and 
maidens enjoyed themselves by dancing in the vine- 
yards (Ta'anit iv_ 8). 

The Day of Atonement is the keystone of the sne- 
ritieial system of post-exilic Judaism. In the be- 
lief that the great national misfortunes of the past 
were due to the people's sins, the Jews of post-exilic 
times strove to bring on the Messianic period of re- 
demption by strictly and minutely guarding against 
all manner of sin. The land being defiled by the sin 
of the people, the pollution must be removed lest 
the Divine Presence withdraw from among them. 

Hence the sacrificial system with its 

Place in sin- and guilt -offerings. While pro- 
Post-Exilic vision was math* for the expiation of 

Judaism, the wrong-doings of individuals by 
private offerings, the public sacrifices 
atoned for the sins of the community. Especially 
dangerous seemed the errors unwittingly committed 
(Ps. xix. 13). On the D«iy of Atonement such sins 
as may not have been covered by the various private 
and public expiatory sacrifices were to be disposed 
of by a general ceremony of expiation. In this 
elaborate ceremonial, as described, the ordinary rites 
of the sin-offering are to Ik* discerned in an intensi- 
fied form. In every sacrifice there is the idea of sub- 
stitution; the victim takes the place of the human 
sinner. Tin? laying of hands upon the victim's bead 
is an ordinary rite by which the substitution and the 
transfer of sins are effected; on the Day of Atone- 
ment the animal laden with the people's sins was 
sent abroad (compare the similar rite on the recovery 
of a leper, Lev. xiv. 7; see Azazhi.). The sprin- 
kling of the blood is essential to all sin-offerings. By 
dipping bis finger in the victim's blood and apply- 
ing it to n sacred object like the altar, the priest re- 
establishes the union between the people that he rep- 
resents and the Deity. 

In rabbinic Judaism the Day of Atonement com- 
pletes the penitential period of ten days ('ft' rPC’P 
mVJTI) that begins with New-Year's 

Place in Day, the season of repentance and 
Rabbinic prayer; for though prayerful humilia- 
Judaism. tion be acceptable at all times, it is pe- 
culiarly potent at that time (It. 11.18//; 
Muimonidcs," Yad,” Tcshubah. iii 0). It is customary 
to rise early (commencing a few days before Ncw- 
Ycar); t he morning service is preceded by litaniesand 
petitions of forgiveness (nwf'D- “sclihot ”) which, 
on the Day of Atonement, are woven into the liturgy 
(Sliulliaii ‘Aruk, Ornh Hay vim. 581; Zimz, “S. P.” 
70 ct New-Year's aiul Atonement days are 

days of serious meditation D'D\ “awful 

days,” Ztmz, “ S. P.” 82, note). The former is the 
annual day of judgment (p*in DM), when all creatures 
pass in review before the searching eye of Omnis- 
cience (R. II. i. 2)-. According to the Targum, the 
day of the heavenly session in Job i. 0 ct was 110 
other than the first of the year (KTIC? resit 

slmtta; sec also Zohar Ex. 32/>, ed. Wilna, 1882). 
Accordingly, the Divine Judge receives on that day 
the report of Satan, arch-fiend and accuser in heaven ; 
the other angels, it is presumed, are friendly to the 


accused, and plead their cause before the august 
tribunal. The sounds of the “shofar” are intended 
to confuse Satan (R. II. 10//). There is. indeed, in 
heaven a book wherein the deeds of every human 
being are minutely entered (A hot- ii. 1, in. 16; a 
book of record, “book of remembrance,” is alluded 
to. Mill. iii. 16). Three books are* opened 011 the first 
day of the year, says the Talmud (R. II. 16//); one 
for the thoroughly wicked, another for the thor- 
oughly pious, and the third for the large intermedi- 
ate class. The fate of the* thoroughly wicked and 
the thoroughly pious is determined 011 the spot; the 
destiny of the intermediate class is suspended until 
the Day of Atonement, when the fall* of every man 
is sealed (R. H. 16//). In the liturgical piece -Unc- 
tanneh Tokef.’’ ascribed to R. Am non of Mayence 
(Z unz, “Liteniturgesch.” p. 107), a still weirder scene 
is unfolded; 

“<;«*!, seated on His throne to judge the world, at the same 
time Judge. Header. Kxpeil. and Witness, «>ihjh*!1i the Book of 
Hecords; it is read, every man's signature txdng found therein. 
The great tniui|>et Is sounded ; a still, small voire is heard; the 
angels shudder, saying, this is the day of judgment : for His very 
ministers are not j»ur»* lieforu (iod. As a sht*])heni mustereth his 
fliM-k, earsing them to pass ‘under his nwl, so doth (1 o<1 cause 
every living soul to pass Injure Him to tlx the limit of every 
creature's life and to foreordain its destiny. On New-Year's 
Day the derive is written: on tin* Day of Atonement it is sealed 
who shall live and who are jo die. etc. But penitence, prayer, 
and charity may avert the evil decree/’ 

All depends on whether a man's merits outweigh 
the demerits put to his account (Maimonidcs. “Yad,” 
Tcshubah, iii. 3). It is therefore desirable to multi- 
ply good deeds before the final account 011 the Day 
of Atonement (//>. iii. 4). Those that are found 
worthy are entered in the Book of Life (Ex. xxxii. 
32; Isa. iv. 3; Ps. Ixix. 29 [A. V. 28] ; Dan. xii. 1; 
see Charles, “Book of Enoch,” pp. 131-133). Hence 
the prayer: “Enter us in the Book of Life” 

“inscribe us”; but “seal us,” that is, “seal 

our fate” — in the closing prayer on the Day of 
Atonement). Hence also, the formula of salutation 
on New-Year's Eve: “May you be inscribed [in 
the Book of Life] for a happy year.” In letters 
written between New-Yearand the Day of Atone- 
ment, the writer usually concludes by wishing the 
recipient that God may seal his fate for happiness 
(nn'ID HDTin “1D3). Thus, in late Judaism, features 
that were originally peculiar to New-Year’s Day 
were transferred to the Day of Atonement. The be- 
lief that on the first day of the y ear the destiny of 
all human beings was fixed was also that of the As- 
syrians. Marduk is said to come at the beginning 
of the year (“fish sliatti”) and decide the fate of 
one’s life (Schrader, “K. B.” iii., second div., 14 tt 

The Day of Atonement survived the cessation of 
the sacrificial cult (in the year 70). ** Though no sac- 

rifices be offered, the day in itself ef- 
Rabbinic feets atonement” (Sifra, Emor, xiv.). 
Aspects of Yet both Sifra and the Mislinah teach 

Atone- that the day avails nothing unless 
ment. repentance be coupled with it (Yoma 
viii. 8). Repentance w*as the indis- 
pensable condition for all the various means of atone- 
ment. Repentance must unquestionably accompauy 
a guilt- or sin-offering (Lev. v. 5 : Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
Tcshubah, i. 1). Penitent confession was a requisite 
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for ex piiit ion through capital or corporal punishment 
<S;in)i. vi. 2; Maimniiidcs, ?7». ). “The Day of Atone- 
ment absolves from sins against Coil, liut not from 
sins against a fellow man unless the* pardon of the 
o (Tended person be secured ” (Yoma viii. !)). Heine 
the custom of terminal iiiir on tin* eve of the fast- 
day all feuds and disputes O oma ST*/.* Mainionides. 
ih. ii. 9 ct *ff/. ). Even the souls of the dead are included 
in the community of those pardoned on the Day of 
Atonement. It is customary for children to have 
public mention made in the synagogue of their de- 
parted parents, and to make charitable gifts on be- 
half of their souls (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyiiii, 
<521, (5). Hut no amount of charity will avail the 
soul of a wicked man (TureZahab to Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Yoivli De'ali, 241), note 5). 


hatred, ill-feeling, and all ignoble thoughts, seeks to 
be oec u ph*d exclusively with things spiritual. How- 
, ever rigorously the rabbinical law may insist on the 
! outwaid manifestation of contrition, t lie corrective 
’ is provided for in the lessons from the Prophets (Isa. 

; 1 viii. : Jonah; seeTa‘anit ii. 1). which teach that the 
| true fast day in which Hod delights is a spirit of de- 
votion, kindliness, and penitence. The serious char- 
acter impressed upon the day from the time of its 
institution lias been preserved to the present day. 
No matter ln»w much else has fallen into desuetude. 

! so strong is its hold upon the Jewish conscience that 
no Jew. unless lie have cut himself entirely loose* 
from the synagogue, will fail to observe the Day' of 
Atonement by resting from his daily pursuits and 
attending service in the synagogue. With a few 



Jews Confessing Their Sins in the prayer “ asiiamnl ” ix a New York (East side) Synagogue. 

(From a phot^ayh by Mau.idktrn.) 

The service in the synagogue opens in the evening exceptions, the service even of the Reformed syna- 
with the Kol-Nidhe. The devotions during the goguc is continuous through the day. 

day are continuous from morning until Critical View: The Pentateuchal references to 

The evening. Much prominence is given the Day of Atonement cited in the preceding belong 

Liturgy, to the liturgical pieces in which the to the Priestly Code, but by no means to one and the 

Temple ceremonial is recounted (‘ Ano- same stratum. Lev. x vi., which is entirely devoted 

n.vii service; Zimz, “ Literuturgosch.” pp. 27 et * 07 . , to the subject of the fast -day, is apparently composite 

<»4 et net/.). Ibn Gabirol s JTO20 "irD (“Crown of in origin, as is shown bv the incongruity at the be- 

Roynlty ”) skilfully deals with the problem of sin : it ginning: “ Aaron shall not enter the Holy of Holies 

is appended to the Sephardic liturgy for the evening " at all times w (verse 2); he may, liow- 

serviee, and is also read by the more devout in the Analysis of ever, it may beinforred, go in at stated 
Ashkenazic synagogues. In the center of the older Sources, intervals. But the immediate sequel 

li4urgy is the confession of sins. - For we are not so (verses 3 rather says: With such 

bold of face and stiff-necked as to say to Thee, We and such ceremonies Aaron mav go in; only toward 

an* righteous and have not sinned; but, of a truth, the end (verses 29-534) reference; is made totlieannual 

u e are sinners. . . . May it be Thy will that- 1 sin celebration of a Dny of Atonement. The rabbinical 

no more; be pleased to purge away my past sins, ac- interpretation is obviously hannonistic (see Rashi on 

cording to Thy great mercy, only not through severe verses 2 et *cy.); yet there are dissenting voices (see 

chastisements.” The traditional melodies with tlieir Lev. R., § 21 ; Ex. R.,§38) which maintain that, 

plaintive tones endeavor to give expression alike to while entering the Holy" of Holies is obligatory on 

the individual s awe before the uncertainties of fate the Day of Atonement, the high priest 111113 ' go in at 

and to a people's moan for its departed glories. On all times provided lie cany out the ceremonies pre- 

t he Day of .Atonement the pious Jew becomes for* scribed. Observe also the repetitions ill verses 6 and 

getful of the flesh and its wants, anil, banishing J lln : hence the duplicated confession in the Mislmah, 
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verses ami 34 <l According to the analysis of 
Benzinger(in Stade's “Zeitschrift,” 1889, pp. 65-89), 
the chapter is made up of three dis- 
Analysis of tinct strata: (1) verses 1-4, 6, 12, 13, 346 
Lev. xvi. (omitting several glosses), dealing with 
the manner (no matter what the occa- 
sion) of Aaron's entering the Holy of Holies; (2) 
verses 296-34^, a law very much like that of Lev. 
xxiii. 20 it s<r/. t prescribing the annual observance 
of a day of fasting and rest, on which the sanctuary 
and the people arc to be purified, presumably by such 
simple rites of atonement as those carried out oil the 
occasion of the dedication of the tabernacle (Lev. ix. ; 
the Day of Atonement is thus an annual occasion of 
rededieation); (3) verses 5, 7-10, 14-28, of later date 
than (2), ordaining a more elaborate ceremonial. 
With (3) goes Ex. xxx. 10. Lev. xxv. 96 is probably 
a gloss (the surrounding text mainly belongs to II). 
No mention is made of the Day of Atonement in the 
older codes, .1, E, and D (Ex. xxiii. 14-1? ; xxiv. 18, 
22 itmj.\ Deut. xvi. 1-17). 


it assumed in the times subsequent to Ezra. Sec also 
Liturgy, Six. 

BiRMOfsKAriir: Yonia : Mlslinah, Talmud, and Asheri: Mai- 
iiionides, 2T1’ r - 027 , nr; r.—as*, and navr? ; Tur and ShuU 
Ijan A ruk'Oralj llnyyUn. U til 8-624 ; Nowack. Ih hr. ArchH- 
1«M. ii- lSJ-l'.M; Driver, Lev Hints, English transla- 
tmn and nojt's in N. 11. U. J\ : Jastrow, in American Journal 
of Ihathuj j/, lstis, 312 i f m/.; II. Wwhsler, Zur Gouhichtc 
?CT T rrsnlnnuiii.-tfri, !-, in (ieiger’s Jlhl. Zeit. IStB, pp. 113- 
S. Adler, in Stade's Zeitschrift . ii. 178 ct wr/., 272. 

J - M. L. M. 

ATT AH HORE'TA (nxin nn«) (Deut. iv. 35): 
The first of a series of versicles, seventeen in num- 
ber, chanted on the Rejoicing of the Law in the 
Northern ritual, before the scrolls are taken from the 
Ark for the “liakkafot” or processional circuits. 
The chant resembles a Gregorian psahn-touc in struc- 
ture, and falls in the first ecclesiastical mode (D to 
D on the natural notes). But the intonation, medita- 
tion, and ending of the Hebrew chant diverge from 
the rules of the plain-song, and show that it is sim- 
ply another utilization of that antique and peculiarly 
Oriental cadence around the fifth degree of the minor 
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At - tab hore’ta la - da - ‘at Ki Adonai hn ha-elo -him, en ‘od mil-Tba-do. 


The beginnings of the institution may in the crit- 
ical view be sought for in Ezekiel. In addition to the 
festivals of Passover and Tabernacles, 
History of the prophet ordains two days in the 
the In- year on which the sanctuary may be 
stitution. cleansed, by the sprinkling of a bul- 
lock’s blood, from all impurities occa- 
sioned through inadvertence: the first day of the 
first month, and the first day of the seventh (so read 
wiih LXX; Ezek. xlv. 18-20); that is, with the be- 
ginning of both the civil (in the spring) and the ec- 
clesiastical year (in autumn). It appears (from Lev. 
x.v v. 9; Ezek. xl. 1) that the new-year was then 
made to begin with the tenth day of the month. In 
thePentateuclial legislation the second alone of Eze- 
kiel’s Days of Atonement is kept; it is at the same 
time transferred to the tenth day of the month, while 
the first day is made into New-Year's Day, the two 
days changing places. From the simple rites pre- 
scribed by the prophet of the Exile to the elaborate 
ceremonial of the latest strata in P, there is, how- 
ever, a lengthy process. Stated days of fasting, 
mentioned for the first time by Zeehariah (vii. 1-5), 
clearly refer to the anniversaries of national calami- 
ties (the murder of Gedaliah took place in the seventh 
month ; Jer. xli. 1). No other regular day of fasting 
was known to the prophet; otherwise lie would have 
mentioned it when he reiterated tlie indifference of 
ie old prophets to out ward ceremonial. Even when 
Ezra comes to Palestine in the year 444, a day of 
lasting is observed, not on the tenth but on the 
•wenty-fourth of the seventh month, and by no 
means according to the ceremonial of Lev. xvi. (Nell. 

1). The law of Ezra may have contained tlie 
simp er prescription of Lev. xxiii. 26 et and the 
corresponding stratum in chapter xvi. ; the day was 
Ctr Uln 3 I1() t considered then of the importance that 
II- — 19 


scale which is closely associated with the Feast of 
Tabernacles; and it appeal's also in tlie melody sung 
by the cantor while waving the palm-branch (Lulab) 
during the IIallel on the first days (see Music, 
Synaoogal), and in the melody for tlie Rain-Prayer 
(Gkshem) introducing the Musaf of the eighth day 
(Siikmixi ‘Azkrkt). By some Polish cantors this 
characteristic cadence is further freely employed in 
the services of tlie Days of Penitence. 
a. F. L. C. 

ATTAI : 1. Son of the Egyptian Jarlia, to whom 
Sheslian the Jerahmeelite gave his daughter to wife 
(I Cliron. ii. 35, 36). 

2. A Gadite chieftain who joined the forces of 
David at Ziklag (I Cliron. xii. 11). 

3. A son of Rehoboam, and Maachah, the daugh- 
ter of Absalom (II Cliron. xi. 20). 

J. JR. • G. B. L. 

ATTAR, IBN : A family name among the Seph- 
ardic Jews. In Arabic the word “ attar” means 
“apothecary” or “spice-dealer”; but it is found 
Hebraized, and applied in its original sense as an 
epithet, as early as 1150 (Harkavy. “Meassef Nidda- 
him,” p. 83; compare also Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 521; 

occurs in Neubaucr, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS.” No. 2142, 32, “Rabe Attare”). From tlie 
fourteenth century (sec No. 11, below) tlie prefix 
“ibn ” is employed with “Attar,” although “Attar” 
alone coexists as the name of a possibly different 
family Tlie Attars were especially numerous in 
northern Africa; and among the Sephardim in 
Amsterdam, Italy, and Palestine to-day the name is 
re]> resen ted by such forms as “Abenatar,” “Abea- 
tar,” and “Benattar.” In Hebrew tlie name usually 
takes tlie form idjj p«. also ^£*'28 (Ilalber- 
stamm, “Cat. Ilebr. Haudschriften,” p. 80, line 2), 
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v. hicii latter is not a clerical error, as StuinschneidiT 
thinks but a form of the name borne by many indi- 
viduals. as is evident from the spelling “Abeatar 
in De (’astro’s epitaphs (see his “Keur van Graf- 
steeneii,” pp. 25, 26). The Amsterdam branch of the 
family has frequently intermarried with that of 
Melo‘ although the exact relationship of these fam- 
ilies is bv no means clear. The connection of the 
various individual bearers of this name is also at 
times obscure, although the majority of them prob- 
ably belong to the same family. The following 
list enumerates twenty-two Attars distinguished in 
literature from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 


eeinuij . 

1. Abraham Abenatar Melo: Student at the 
rabbinical academy Keter Sliein-Tob, in Amsterdam, 
toward the end of" the seventeenth century; proba- 
bly a nephew or a son of Emanuel Abenatar (Kay- 
serling, “ Sephardim,” p. l*n). 

2. Abraham b« Jacob ibn Attar : Cabal Lst 
and Talmudist; flourished in Morocco in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. He was the grand- 
father of Judah b. Jacob ibn Attar I. (Naclit, 
“Mckor Hayyim,” p. 34). 

3. Am r am Meshullam b. Jacob Attar: Al- 
gerian payyetan. Luzzato (“ Ozar Tob,” 1880, p. 
64) calls "him “Amar,” for which Steinsclmeider 
reads "Attar,” in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” xi. 342. 

4. David Abenatar: Lived in Amsterdam at 
the hegimiiug of the seventeenth century (De Castro, 
l.c. p. 24). (A David Benattar was rabbi in Tunis 
about the middle of the nineteenth century. — Cazes, 
“Notes Bibliogmphiques,” p. 195.) 

5. David Abenatar Melo. See Melo, David 
A BEN AT AR. 

0. Emanuel Abenatar Melo. See Melo, 
Emanuel Abenatar. 

7. Hayyim ibn Attar: Moroccan rabbi, fa- 
mous for his learning, philanthropy, and piety. He 
flourished in Sale toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, but left that town, on the occasion of a 
rising against the Jews, and settled in Miguenez, 
where a college was established for him by the 
learned and wealthy Moses b. Isaac dc Avila, from 
which institution many learned rabbis were gradu- 
ated. One of bis grandsons was Hayyim b. Moses ibn 
Attar (No. 8); compare Nacbt, “Mekor Hayyim,” 
pp. 2, 3. (A payyetan, Hayyim Abeatar, is men- 
tioned in Halberstamm, l.c. p. 88, line 2.) 

G. k. G. 

8. Hayyim ben Moses ibn Attar : Talmud- 
ist and cabal ist ; born at Sale, Morocco, in 1696: 
died at Jerusalem July 6, 1743. He was one of 
the most prominent rabbis in Morocco. Ten years 
before his death he left his native city for Eu- 
rope, to publish his voluminous manuscripts and, in 
accordance w ith rabbinical usages, to submit them 
for approbation (“liaskamah”) to the leading author- 
ities. He w T as everywhere received w ith great honor, 
due to his w r ide learning, keen intellect, and unusual 
piety. In the middle of 1742 he arrived at Jerusa- 
lem, where he presided at tlie bet lia-midrash Kene- 
set Yisrael. One of his disciples there w T as Hayyim 
Joseph David Azulai, who seems to have been com- 
pletely overwhelmed by the excellencies of his mus- 
ter. In a truly Oriental strain he wrote of him: 


Attar’s heart pulsated with Talmud; he uprooted 
mountains like a resistless torrent; his holiness was 
that of an angel of the Lord, . . . having severed all 
connection with the afTairs of this world.” 

lie published: (1) “ II efez Adonai ” (God’s Desire), 
Amsterdam, 1732— dissertations on the four Tal- 
mudic treatises Berakot, Sliabbat, Ilorayot, and 
Htillin. (2) “Or ha-Hayyim” (The Light of Life), 
Venice, 1742 ; — a commentary on the Pentateuch after 
the four methods known collectively as Pardls; it 
was reprinted several times. His renown is based 
chiefly on this work, which became popular also 
with the Hasidim. (3) “ Peri Tear ” (Beautiful Fruit), 
novella* on the Shulhau ‘Arab, Torch De‘ah, dealing 
especially with Hiskiah de Silva’s commentary 
Peri Hadash,” Amsterdam, 1742; Vienna and Lem- 
berg. i810. (4) “ Rishon le-Zion,” Constantinople. 

1750 — consisting of novclhc to several Talmudic 
treatises, on certain portions of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
on the terminology of Maimonides, on the five Me- 
gillot, on the Prophets and on Proverbs. (5) Under 
the same title were published at Polna, 1804, his 
notes on Joshua. Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, etc. See 
Kuttower, Abraiiam Gershon. 

Bibliography : Michael, Or ha-Hamiinu No. 894 ; 

Omr ha-Scfarim , p. 541; Lunez, In Jenisalem, i. L2 '(epi- 
taphs): Nacbt, Mekor Hnyi/iw, Hebraw biogn»phy of AUar, 
Drohobycz, 1898 ; Azulai. Shcm ha~Gcdolim ; Franco, Jiw- 
toire dcs Israelites <C Orient. „ 




9. Isaac Attar: Talmudist of the eighteenth 
century, mentioned by Abraham Ankava in his 
“Kerein Homed,” Nos. 155, 167. 

10. Jacob Abenatar : Member of the governing 
body of the Spanish- Portuguese congregation in 
Amsterdam in the year 1749 (Dc Castro, l.c. p. 39). 

11. Jacob b. Abrabam ibn Attar: Earliest 
known member of this family. He wrote a super- 
commentary upon Raslii to the Pentateuch, com- 
pleting it in 1436. The manuscript is preserved in 
the Lcmvardcn Library, Holland (see Neubauer, in 
Roest’s “Letterbode,” ii. 83). 

12. Jacob ibn Attar:. Died March 24, 1583. 
Saadia Longo composed a poetical epitaph on Jacob 
which was published by Edelman in his “Dibre 
Hefez,” p. 14, and which described Jacob as a great 
scholar and influential man. He is perhaps identi- 
cal with Jacob, the father of Abraham b. Jacob ibn 
Attar (Naclit, l.c. p. 34). 

13. Joseph ibn Attar: Leader in the Jewish 

community of Lisbon shortly before the expulsion 
of the Jew T s from Portugal (Samuel b. Moses de 
Medina. Responsa, No. 371). L. G. 

14. Judah ben Jacob I. ibn Attar : Rabbi and 
author; lived at Fez in Morocco tow T ard the end 
of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. Ilis name is found attesting a 
pamphlet in the year 1700. He wras chief rabbi of 
Fez and enjoyed the reputation of a profound Tal- 
mudist and saintly man. Popularly he w f as sup- 
posed to have wielded miraculous pow T ers; his biog- 
rapher, Azulai, narrates that, being thrown once 
into a cage of lions, he remained there for twenty- 
four hours and then left it unharmed. He wTotc in 
1715 a w ork entitled “Minhat Yehudah” (Judah’s 
Offering), containing Midrashic explanations to va- 
rious passages in the Pentateuch, portions only of 
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which have been published by Judali Koriyyat in 
his “Ma’or we-Shemesh,” 1838. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulal, Shew ha-Gcdolim , i. k. p., li. s.r. 
min' rnj^; Steinscbneider, ('at. limit. So. frfiKfi: tlie same, 
llchr. Bill, xvi. 00; Naclit, Mctoir Ha\njim , pp. 

M. K.— G. 

15. Judah b. Jacob II : Equally renowned as a 
Talmudist and secular scholar; flourished, probably 
at the end of the fourteenth century, in Spain. The 
Greek Joseph Kilti (or Kelti) dedicated to him a 
philosophical work, “Minliat Yehudah w (Zotenbcrg, 
"Cat. des Manuscrits IIebr..de la Bibliotheque lm 
periale, ” No. TOT. 2). Carmoly (in Jost’s “ Annalen,” 
1839, p. 1G3) designates him as a Spanish exile, but 
without reason, for Kilti, in his dedication, speaks 
of him simply as “the Sephardi” (compare "Litera- 
turblatt des Orients,” x. T08). 

16. Mordecai b. Reuben ibn Attar: Ar- 
ranged with the printer Proops of Amsterdam to 
print the u Azharot ” of Solomon ibn Gabirol and of 
Isaac b. Reuben ; they were accordingly published 
in 1721 (Steinschneider, “Jndisehe Typographic,” 
p. 72). lie is probably distinct from the Mordecai 
ibn Attar mentioned in the Responsa, “Mishpatim 
Yesharim,” of Raphael Birdugu, p. 102. 

17. Moses b. Hayyim : Talmudist of Miguenez, 
about 1T00. Son of Hayyim (No. 7) and father of 
the celebrated Talmudist and cabalist Hayyim (No. 
8). His daughter married Samuel b. Moses de Avila. 

18. Moses b. Shem-Tob ibn Attar: Talmud- 
ist aud philanthropist; died in Fez 1725. Moses, 
a man of great wealth and learning, distinguished 
himself by his philanthropy in founding schools for 
poor children, which he maintained. He was the 
father-in-law of Hayyim b. Moses ibn Attar and the 
son of Shem-Tob, who was the brother of Hayyim. 

19. Obed b. Judah ibn Attar: Flourished in 
the seventeenth century; son of Judah (No. 14). 
He wrote a preface to his father’s work, “Shir Mik- 
tam,” and narrates many details of the latter’s life. 

20. Samuel ibn Attar: Published in 1005 the 
well-known little book, “Hibbur Ma‘asiyot ” (Collec- 
tion of Stories). He is erroneously considered the 
author of the work “Zarzir Matnayyiin ” (Stein- 
schneider, “Cat, Bodl.” col. 2408). 

21. Shem-Tob ibn Attar: Talmudist, men- 
tioned by Ankava, l.c. No. 235. Perhaps identical 
with. Shem-Tob ibn Attar, the brother of Hay- 
yim ibn Attar, equally renowned as Talmudist and 
philanthropist. When lie died (1700) the community 
of Fez sent a letter of condolence to his brother 
Jaj^im, which is still existing in the Berlin Library 
(Naclit, l.c. p. 8). 

*2. Solomon ibn Attar : Distinguished and 
learned Tunisian; lived at the end of the eighteenth 
century. He is mentioned in Jacob Fetussi’s work, 
Berit Ya'aljob,” Leghorn, 1800 (Cazes, l.c, p. 183). 

pp. 2, 34; Steln- 

Jew^nTr 1 * n tr ^ dll ^ tU il l to Arabic Literature of (he 

«/etc8, in Jew. Quart. Rev. xl. 341-343. 

Q ’ L. G. 

ATTESTATION OF DOCUMENTS (Hati- 
mah) ; The general rule of evidence is that a fact 
can be established only by the testimony of two wit- 
nesses. With the introduction of writing and the 
custom of making written records of the transac- 
10 ns, the strictness of the rule requiring the actual 


presence of the witnesses to deliver their testimony 
orally was relaxed, and a written instrument setting 
forth the fact and subscribed by two witnesses was 
considered evidence of equal validity. In Jewish 
law a written instrument by which a person bound 
himself to do or pay something was usually pre- 
pared by the witnesses or under their direction, and 
not by tlie person charged thereby; nor did the 
debtor or obligor, as a rule, sign the instrument. 
The distinction, therefore, between the attestation of 
witnesses in Jewish law and in modern law lies in 
the fact that in the latter the subscribing witnesses 
attest the genuineness of the signature of the debtor, 
.whereas iu Jewish law they attest the fact that the 
transaction purported in the instrument to have oc- 
curred actually did oc cur. It is the substance of the 
instrument, and not the signature of the obligor, that 
is proved by the attestation of the subscribing wit- 
nesses. The formula of attestation varies. An ap- 
proved formula is the following: 

“ We [the witnesses] hare taken symbolic possession [“Kln- 

yan sudar ”] from the son of according 

to all which is written and expressed above, with an article that 

may be used for taking symbolic possession, this day * 

of : and all i? fixed and established. 

“ , the son of a witness. 

“ , the son of a witness.” 

An older formula reads simply: 

“ VTe have written and signed our names here on this [date! • 
and all is fixed and established.” ’ 

[Names of witnesses) 

Inasmuch as the testimony of the subscribing wit- 
nesses goes to the substance of the instrument, the 
formalities required are numerous; and great strict- 
ness is observed in enforcing them, although such 
strictness is relaxed in the cases of bills of divorce 
and bills of manumission of slaves. 

The witnesses must read the document word for 
vvord before they sign it. It is not suflicient if some 
one else reads it to them, though some authorities 
are of the opinion that it may be read to them by two 
other persons. If the document is prepared in a lan- 
guage unknown to one of the witnesses, and has 
been translated for him, the document is valid (Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Hoshen Misbpa$, 45, 2). 
Mode of The witnesses must know* both parties 
At- and their names, or have them properly 

testation, identified by others, for the obvious 
reason that in the absence of the sig- 
nature of the party bound, fraud in the preparation 
of the instrument would be more possible. In the 
case of a bill of sale or an instrument of indebted- 
ness, the later law somewhat relaxed the rule, and 
provided that the witnesses need know only the 
seller or the debtor, these being the persons to be 
bound respectively by these instruments (ib. 49, 2). 
According to Maimonides, however, the strict rule 
requiring the witnesses to know r both parties can 
not be relaxed (“ Yad,” Malweh, xxiv. 3). The wit- 
nesses must sign their own names; and illiterate wit- 
nesses, unable to write, are incompetent; thus, even 
if some one have traced the signature for the wit- 
ness and the latter have written the letters over the 
tracing, it is invalid; although some authorities are 
of the opinion that in such cases the witness is con- 
sidered competent, especially so in cases of bills of 
divorce. 
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An attestation in the form “A. B. lias authorized 
mu to sign for him” is invalid, because of the gen- 
eral reason that the subscription of the witness is 
equivalent to testimony delivered in open court, and 
hence must be direct, and not hearsay. In some 
communities it became customary for public scribes 
to prepare all documents; in such cases the wit- 
nesses appeared before the scribe and, if illiterate, 
directed and authorized the scribe to sign for them. 
The formula in such cases was: “A. B. has author- 
ized me to sign this document for him ’ ; and where 
such custom prevailed, such attestation w’ as consid- 
ered valid (Shulhan ‘Aruk. Iloslien Mishpat, 45, 5). 

A peculiar rule of the Jewish law’ was that the 
signatures of the witnesses must be affixed at a dis- 
tance of less than two lines from the body of the in- 
strument. The history of this rule is interesting. 
The older Talmudic law, which had no special for- 
mula for documents whereby the cud of the body of 
the document could be fixed beyond 
Connection the danger of any addition thereto 
with Body after the witnesses lmd subscribed, at- 

of Deed, tempted to prevent the addition of such 

matter by the rule quoted by Bab 
Amram, “The last line proves nothing” (B. B. 
162*0 ; meaning that if any matter of importance was 
brought into the last line of the document, it signi- 
fied nothing, because it was presumed that this last 
line had been interpolated, as the witnesses rarely 
signed their names so closely to the body of the doc- 
ument as not to leave a space wide enough for an 
interpolation. 

Another rule is cited in the name of Rabbi Jo- 
liauan : w Some of the substance of the document is 
repeated in the last line ” (B. B. lQlb). ^ Thus, by 
summing up what had already appeared in the body 
of the document, the last line becomes of no impor- 
tance whatever except as an indication of the end of 
the instrument. If, therefore, the signature of the 
witness is at a distance of a line or a little more than 
a line from the body of the instrument, no interpola- 
tion could take place. But if the signatures are two 
lines distant, then interpolation could take place, be- 
cause in the first of these two lines some matter of 
importance could be added, and in the second the 
formula of repetition could be written. Hence the 
necessity for the rule that, in order to prevent any 
interpolation of this sort, the witnesses must sign 
within the distance of two lines from the body of 
the instrument, or tlie instrument is absolutely void 
(Iloslien Mishpat, l.c. 6). The formula “ Everything 
is fixed and established” (a'p! *Vnt? fam) is univer- 
sally recognized as the end of the instrument, and, 
as anything appearing thereafter would be imme- 
diately recognized as an interpolation, the strictness 
of the above rule seems to be unnecessary ; yet the 
rule was nevertheless not relaxed, upon the ground 
that that w hich is not done according to the ordi- 
nance of the sages is not valid (“Bo’er lia-Golah” on 
Iloslien Mislipa^. l.c.). 

An instrument of indebtedness duly attested by 
two witnesses is in some respects equivalent in its 
effect to an instrument which lias been made a mat- 
ter of public record at modern law. The debt thus 
secured becomes a lien on the property of the debtor; 
and the creditor may follow* sueli property for the 


purpose of collecting his claim, even though the 
property lias been transferred. to third persons bona 
fide, because all persons are presumed 
Deeds of to take such property subject to the 
Indebted- lieu of the debt, since the instrument 
ness. of indebtedness attested by two wit- 
nesses is deemed to be such publi- 
cation of the debt as to be legal notice to all the 
w T orld (B. B. x. 8). 

The rule of law providing ihat at least two wit- 
nesses must subscribe does not imply that the docu- 
ment has greater validity if more than tw o subscribe. 
It is simply a rule providing for a proper form of 
attestation ; and two wit nesses are sufficient. An in- 
strument attested by only one witness is equivalent 
to the oral testimony of one witness; and if the obli- 
gation is repudiated by the person bound by the in- 
strument, he is obliged to take the oath of purgation 
(B. B. x. 1 ; Iloslien Mishpat, 51, 2). For although 
tlie instrument docs not create a perfect obligation 
by reason of the fact that there is but one w itness, it 
nevertheless raises the presumption of indebtedness, 
which the debtor is obliged’ to meet by taking the 
oath that he does not owe anything. 

If a duly signed instrument is delivered in the 
presence of tw*o witnesses, [even though they are 
not the signers of the document, the creditor 
may follow' tlie property of the debtor (ib. 7); al- 
though some authorities do' not concede the same 
validity to tlie document that is delivered in the 
presence of tw*o as to tlie one that is subscribed by 
tw’o (" Beer Heteb ” on Iloslien Mishpat, l.c.). If a 
document is signed by a number of witnesses, some 
of w hom are incompetent, some authorities require 
evidence that tlie w itnesses last subscribing are com- 
petent (ib. 45, 12, gloss) ; but the general rule seems to 
be that if there are among tlie signers tw’o witnesses 
w ho are competent, the instrument is valid, no mat- 
ter in what order they have signed, unless it can he 
proved that all the signers have been simultaneously 
called to sign the document (ib. text). If there are 
only tw’o witnesses, and one of them is incompetent, 
the instrument is invalid, even if it has been deliv- 
ered in the presence of tw’o qualified witnesses (Mai- 
monides, M Yad,” ‘Edut, xiv. 6; see Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Eben ha-‘Ezer, 130, 17). 

According to tlie Talmudic principle, where Jew- 
ish and non- Jewish law s differ, and the Jew is sub- 
rogated to the rights of the non-Jew, the case is de- 
cided according to the non-Jewisli law; hence, if a 
iion-Jew r has sold an instrument of indebtedness to a 
Jew’, it is the prevailing opinion of the jurists that 
the rights of the Jew* are determined according to 
the non-Jewish law’ (Iloslien Mishpat, 66, 25). If 
"such instrument of indebtedness is signed by the 
witnesses at a distance of more than tw*o lines from 
the body of the instrument, this does not invalidate 
such instrument, if the same is valid according to 
non-Jewish law (ib. 45, 17). 

As stated above, the strictness of the rules con- 
cerning attestation of instruments is somewhat re- 
laxed in the cases of bills of divorce and bills of man- 
umission of slaves, since these instruments were 
always construed liberally in favor of the slave to 
be freed from bondage or the woman to be freed 
from matrimony. The subscription of the witnesses 
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to Tile Get was ordainctl t>^r Kabban Gamnlicl as a 

matter of public policy, in order to facilitate the 
proof of legal documents (Git. iv. 3) ; 

Bills but after this ordinance it was still for a 
of Divorce long time maintained by the authorities 
and Manu- that where there were no subscribing 
mission, witnesses, but the get had been prop- 
erly delivered to the wife in the 
presence of witnesses, it was valid, and could be 
j> roved by the witnesses of the deliveiy (ib. i.w 4). 
Although the general rule required that the witnesses 
should be personally acquainted with the parties, 
yet in cases where the exigencies of the situation 
made it impossible to follow the usual formalities, a 
bill of divorce was permitted to be delivered to the 
wife, even though the witnesses did not personally 
know the parties (Git. GGrt). If the witnesses did 
not sign their full names, or omitted the words u a 
witness,” following their names, it was nevertheless 
presumed that they wrote their names with the in- 
tention of being witnesses to the document, and 
hence the attestation was deemed valid (ib. ix. 8). 

There was one exception to the general rule that 
two witnesses are sufficient to attest any instrument: 
this was a curious form of a bill of divorce known 
as “the folded get.” It was prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner: A line was written, the parchment 
was then folded and fastened, and a witness signed 
on the back of the fold; then another line was writ- 
ten, and the parchment again folded and fastened, j 
and this fold likewise attested by another witness; 
and as there were not less than three folds, there 
could not be less than three witnesses (B. B. x. 1, 2), 
because of the rule that the folded ge|. must have as 
many witnesses as it has folds; and if one fold was 
blank, the gc^ was called “a bald get,” and was void 
(Git. viii. 9, 10). This form, however, was no longer 
used in Talmudic times. Such instruments are 
declared absolutely void by the later law (Hoshen 
.Mishpat, 42, 1, gloss). 


Birliography: Frankel, Der Geriehtlichc Bcwcii pn. 399 ct 
m-i Bloch, Die Civil-Proccss-Qnlnuwj. pp. 53 ct sea ■ 
ktein. Das Gcselz liber das Gcriehtliche Bcwcisvcrfahrail 
pp.b ct kci/, ; Anirain, Jewish Law of Divorce, pp. 171 ct 
EvipEXCE. alS0 tilG artlcles DlV0RCK ' Deeds, Documents, 
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ATTIA, ISAAC B. IS AIAH : Talmudic schol- 
ar; lived in Aleppo in the nineteenth century. He 
was the author of the following works, published in 
Leghorn, 1821-31: (1) “Esliet Hayil ” (A Virtuous 
Woman), explaining Prov. xxxi. ; (2) u Wayikm 
A izhak ” (And Isaac Called), annotations on the 
Pentateuch, divided into three parts, the hist two of 
which are entitled tt Doresh Tob ” (He Who Preaches 
Well) and u ‘Ekeb ‘Ana wall ” (For Modesty’s Sake); 
(3) “Mesliaret Mosheli ” (The Servant of Moses), con- 
taining novelloe on Mai mon ides’ Yad lia-Hazakah 
and its commentaries; (4) u Rob Dagan ” (Abundance 
of Corn), with an appendix, M Ot leTobah” (A Sigu of 
Good), on different halakic subjects, divided into two 
parts and arranged in alphabetical order; (5) “ Tannia 
we-Shavar” (lie Taught and Left Unexplained), 
and (G) tt Pcne lm-Mayim” (The Surface of the Water) ; 
two volumes of annotations on the Pentateuch. 

SB ® Dru ' * ua - p - 

L - °- I. Br. 


axtornet : a legal representative, empow- 
ered to plead on behalf of the person represented. 
Attorneys at law are unknown in Jewish law. The 
examination and cross-examination of the witnesses 
ere conducted by the judges; and in criminal cases 
the law imposed upon the judges the duty of care- 
fully guarding the prisoner’s rights. Attorneys in 
fact were permitted to appear for their principals and 
conduct litigation, subject to certain restrictions. 

Attorney for Plaintiff: The Talmudic law on 
the subject is found in the treatise Baba Kamma(7Ctf). 
According to this passage, an Attorney was author! 
ized to represent liis principal only for the purpose 
of receiving property from a bailee or trustee, when 
there was no dispute concerning its ownership. If 
there was a contest as to t lie title to the property, 
the Talmudic law did not authorize an Attorney to 
appear. 

At the Jaw academy in Nehardea it was taught 
that an Attorney could appear only for the purpose 
of taking possession of real estate, but not to re- 
cover movable property. The Geonim, however, 
modified this Talmudic principle, and permitted at- 
torneys to appear in contested cases also. Rabbi 
Hauaneel of Kairwan, who lived during the elev- 
enth century, reports that in his time it was lawful 
to appoint attorneys in all cases, whether the con- 
troversy was concerning movable or immovable 
property, and whether there was a contest or not 
(Tosafot, B. K. IfOa, and this opinion 

was generally accepted in the later law (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Iloshen Mishpat, 123, 1). 

The power of Attorney had to be in writing, and 
to contain the words “ proceed, litigate, acquire, and 
possess for thyself and compel the adversary to give 
up wliat is due,” or words to that effect; and if such 
words were not used, the defendant was not obliged 
to answer the Attorney, and could plead in bar of the 
Attorney’s right (B. K. l.c . ; Maimonides, “Yad,” 
Sheluhin, iii. 1 ; Hoshen Mishpat, 122, 4). 

It was at first thought that the relation of Attorney 
and client was like that of partners, and that the At- 
torney could retain onc-lmlf of what he collected; 

but the final decision was that their 
Relation of relation is like that of principal and 
Attorney Agent, and that the Attorney was 
and * obliged to account to his principal for 
Client. all that he had done or received (B. 

K. l.c,). The principal was obliged 
to pay all the expenses of the Attorney and to in- 
demnify him for all outlays; and all powers of At- 
torney were customarily drawn with a provision to 
that effect (Hoshen Mishpat, 122, 6). 

Any person could act as Attorney for another. 
Even women and slaves could be empowered. The 
principal’s own slaves, however, were 
Persons not permitted to represent him (ib. 
Qualified to 123, 13) ; and, subject to certain regu- 
Act. lations, even non -Jews were author- 
ized to act as attorneys for Jewish 
claimants (ib. 14). 

Unless specially authorized to do so, the Attorney 
could not appoint another Attorney in his place ; and 
the principal could revoke the power of Attorney at 
his will (ib. 123, 4; 123, 3). 

In case the principal appointed another Attorney, 
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for a testimony an*l ns proof that I do this voluntarily and or 
my own free will. I have given to the said C, the son of D, four 
oils of ground, and through them and through the aforesaid 


this was an implied revocation of the jiower granted 
to the first one, unless the second appointment was 
simply intended as a precautionary measure whereby 
the second Attorney was substituted only in case the 
first could not act (ib.). 

If the subject of contention was a debt, the death 
of the principal revoked the power of Attorney ; but 
if it was real estate, or if the Attorney had been 
given authority through the ceremony of symbolical 
seizure (Kenyan). the death of the principal was not 
a revocation of the power ( ib . 1). 

A husband could act as Attorney for bis wife with- 
out aify special power given to him, in controversies 
concerning those portions of his wit ; orty in 

which he had usufructuary rights; hi- nad no 
such implied power in matters concerning those por- 
tions of her estate the fruits of which she enjoyed 
(Git. 486; Iloshcn Mishpat, l.c. 8). 

Members of a partnership or heirs of an estate of 
which no partition had been made could appear as 
attorneys for their copartners or coheirs without any 
special power given to them, because, their interest 
being joint, each is authorized to act for the oth- 
ers. If, however, one of the coheirs or copartners 
was absent in another city, and unable therefore to 
intervene personally in the case, if lie so chose to 
do, he was not bound by the action of his coheir or 
copartner; and it was a rule, therefore, that in cases 
where a coheir or copartner appeared to represent 
the estate, the defendant might demand a produc- 
tion of the power of Attorney from absent parties 
interested (Ket. 94u; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Slielu- 
hin, Hi. 3; Iloshcn Mishpat, l.c. 9). 

Attorney for Defendant: The defendant was 
not entitled to be represented at court by an Attor- 
ney (Iloshcn Mishpat, 124, 1). The only case, it 
appears, known to the Talmudists, in which it was 
assumed that an Attorney hrofe'vg) might 

eventually be permitted to appear for the defendant, 
was one in which the high priest was sued (Yer. 
Sanli. ii., beginning 19rf). 

The principal reason for compelling the defendant 
to appear in person seems to have been the feeling 
that if lie were obliged to face the plaintiff in open 
court, there would be a slighter probability of false 
plea or concealment of the truth on his part (Iloshen 
Mishpat, J.e. ; Beer ha-Golah, ib.). 

Women of standing and scholars were respected 
to this extent, that they were permitted to make 
their statements in their own homes in the presence 
of the plaintiff ; and the record of their statements 
was taken by t lie ollieial recorder and presented to 
the court (Asheri Slieb. iv. 2; Iloshen Mishpat, 
l.c.). See Agency, and Attorney, Power of. 
j. sn. D. W. A. 

ATTORNEY, POWER OF (Harshaah) : An 
instrument empowering an agent to acton behalf of 
a principal. The following formula of a Power of 
Attorney is taiken from “Nulmlat Shib’ali,” clmp. 
xliv. : 

“ A memorial of testimony taken before us witnesses whose 

names are subscribed below. On the day of the month 

of in the year of the creation, there came In-fore us 

A, the son of B. and he said unto us, * Be ye witnesses and ac- 
quire from me by symbolic seizure [” kinyan •”] nnd sign this and 
give it Into the hands of C, the son of I), that it may be unto him 


‘symbolic seizure. I empower and authorize the said C, the son of 
I>, to 1 h; my attorney arid representative [“ murshah ’^empow- 
ered, and “tutelar ”=eVroA«u*. mandatory], that he may have 
power and authority to demand and collect the amount which E, 
Urn son of F. owes me on a certain instrument of indebtedness 
which 1 have transferred to him [my attorney] : “and now ac- 
quire it for thyself and all rights under it; and thy hand shall 
In; as my hand; and thy mouth as my mouth; and thy act as 
myaet; and thy release as my release; and everything that 
thou shalt do concerning the aforesaid debt shall be done as 
though I had done it myself ; and thus the aforesaid A. son 
of B. said to the aforesaid C. son of I), *Go litigate and acquire 
and lay out whatever Is necessary for thy expense, and what- 
ever shall be derided for this; in court I shall accept whether in 
iny favor or against me, nor shall I have the right to say to 
tilts; I have sent thee to Iieneflt me, and not to harm my cause’; 
and he shall also have power and authority to summon the debtor 
to court or to compromise with him or to extend the time of pay- 
ment and to give acquittance. To all the above, the said A, son 
of B, bound himself by symbolic seizure and by the four ells of 
ground as aforesaid, and by a hand-clasp, and by an audible 
statement, and by a lawful oath, and under the sanction of the 
heavy ban to approve and ratify everything that the attorney 
may do. This letter of attorney shall not be invalidated nor 
shall its power be minimized by anything wrongful or detri- 
mental forever; but it shall have permanent force and effect • 
according to the effect of all letters of attorney that are custom- 
arily made among Israelites, according to the regulation of our 
sages of blessed memory, not as a mere ‘asmakta * nor as a mere 
form. And we have taken symbolic possession from A, son of B, 
on behalf of C, son of D, according to everything that is written 
and expressed above by an object through which symbolic pos- 
session may lawfully be taken ; and all is firmly fixed and estab- 
lished.” (Signed by two witnesses.) 

The Power of Attorney is, like most' documents in 
Jewish law, prepared and signed by the witnesses 
and not by the parties. By the ceremony of sym- 
bolic seizure ami by the conveyance of four ells of 
ground to the attorney, the latter became invested 
with all the powers specifically defined in the instru- 
ment. 

The foregoing formula contains all the necessary 
and formal words required by the law. It enables 
the attorney to expend money on behalf of liis prin- 
cipal in the prosecution of his claim, and whether 
well ur ill spent, he is entitled to be repaid ; and it 
furthermore authorizes the attorney to bring suit, to 
compromise, to grant an extension of time of pay- 
ment, and to give a receipt or acquittance to the 
debtor. 

For further explanation of the terms and phrases 
used in this formula, see articles Siietarot, Ab- 
makta, Attorney. 

j. sr. D. W. A. 

ATTRIBUTES : The fundamental and perma- 
nent properties of substance, so-called by logicians 
in contradistinction to accidents, which are modi- 
fications representing circumstantial properties only. 
Aristotle makes the distinction between “ fundamen- 
tal being ” (ra tv tj} ovoig, bvm) and its fundamental 
properties (ra ov/ifc^/nora ; u Metaphysics,” iv. 80, 
1025a, 30; and w Dc Animalium Partibus,” i. 3. 643a. 
27). Similarly the Arabian-Jewish philosophers dis- 
criminate between “attribute,” and mpD, 

“accident”; and the typical defenders of the Attri- 
butes, the Sifatiya, are called by these philosophers 
“accepters of attributes.” The theory 
of Attributes was always an important problem of 
scholasticism, because of its intimate connection 
with the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. It came 
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into prominence with Saadia’s work, “Emunot we- 
Deot” (ii. 5, 53), in which the doctrine of Attributes 
is employed directly against the dogma of the Trinity. 
Saadia. wlio denies the positive attributes of God, 
with the exception of existence, unity, power, and 
wisdom, places the following alternative before Chris- 
tian Trinitarianism: “God is either corporeal or in- 
corporeal. If He be considered corporeal, positive 
attributes would indeed be possible, but then the 


idea of God would be open to the grossest anthropo- 
morphism of the ignorant masses. If, on the other 
hand, God be considered incorporeal. He can possess 
no attributes (positive properties), for with the pos- 
session of attributes differences in God must be ad- 
mitted, and differences can be predicated of that 
alone which is corporeal, not of that which is incor- 
poreal.” From this comparatively clear statement 
of the problem of Attributes it is apparent that it 
touches the very core of scholasticism. It is inter- 
esting, therefore, to inquire wlmt attitude is assumed 
toward it by Judaism, with its fundamental and con- 
stant insistence on the unity of God, who possesses 
manifold spheres of work; with its many-sided 
forms of revelation; with its all-wise, all-good, all- 
powerful, all-animating God. Antithetically ex- 
pressed, what is the relation of unity to multiplicity? 
Logically formulated, what is the relation of the 
individual to its species, of the species to its genus? 
Sociologically stated, what is the relation of human 
personality to the community, and of the commu- 
nity, on its part, to the state? 

It is evident from the preceding that the question 
of the Attributes of substance — be this substance 
God, Nature, Atom, Monad (h mi irav), Idea, Will, 
the Unknowable — concerns the very highest prob- 
lems of human intellect; the question being inti- 
mately entwined with the fundamental problems, 
not only of scholastic, but of all philosophy, with 
the problem, indeed, of universuls. It is therefore 
not surprising that in the Arabian -Jewish philoso- 
phy there should be a division between the defend- 
ers and the opponents of the doctrine of Attributes; 
or that within the held of attribute-conception the 
most minutiose attempts at adjustment are evolved, 
as was so ably shown iu the pioneer literary produc- 
tion of David Kaiifmann, “ Attributenlehre in der 
Judischen Religionspliilosopliie,” Gotha, 1877. 

Though the problem of Attributes merited the 
most earnest consideration of the loftiest minds 
the treatment it actually received was barren and 
unsatisfactory in the extreme. IIow great was the 
eo ( or a scholarly consideration of the problem of 
t tributes is shown by the fact that as late as the 
seventeenth century much of the thought of a Des- 
cartes, a Locke, and a Spinoza was devoted to it, 
an iat even in the nineteenth century there could 
occur such a vigorous discussion concerning the 
proper intcrpretiitioii of Attributes as that which 
^ho P J aC n VCCn J * E / Erdmann and Kuno 
i i puu eS M rtl ' s(in bis u Principia Philosophise,” 
hntim 6 « 4 l a< J ( mwn ^distinction between “attri- 
settiJ i an * d . mfKlus ”: but Spinoza was the first to 
a s vqt/n? C °* At . trilllltes * n tIie very center of 
thp*m?nH ^ I understand whatever 

aS coris tituting the essence of 
substance” (“ Ethics,” i., def. 4). God therefore is 


conceived as containing infinite Attributes, each one 
of which expresses His eternal essence (ib. prop, 
xi.). Of all of the divine Attributes, however, the 
human mind conceives but two, thought and exten- 
sion (“Ethics,” ii., prop. 1 and 2). While Erdmann 
explained these Attributes of Spinoza as being 
merely the modes of cognition in the mind consider- 
ing them, Fischer maintained that they were real 
and separate forms of the substance s existence. 

This modern example will serve to show that spec- 
ulative metaphysics still has its attribute-problem. 
Indeed, even the natural sciences of to-day have, on 
j their metaphysical side, attributive implications. 
Witness, for example, Hackers naturalistic monism 
(see Ludwig Stein, in “Archiv fur Geschichte der 
Philosophic,” ii. 319, 1898; idem. “Sociale Fragen 
im Lichtc der Philosophic,” p. 516, 1897; idem, “An 
der Wendc des Jahrhunderts,” p. 894, 1899)/ The 
historical continuity of philosophy is evidenced by 
the fact that okl problems are continually being re- 
vived and modified through the influence of new 
ideas. Each succeeding age presents for its own con- 
sideration the problem of Attributes— though clad in 
its own scientific phraseology. With scholasticism 
the problem of Attributes was a theological one; 
with Spinoza it was a mathematical one (the relation 
of the One to the Many); with Hackel it is a biolog- 
ical problem (the relation of the Organic to the Inor- 
ganic). Hackel ’s monistic conception of the uni- 
verse (calling it “the conception of coming ages”) is 
in substance that the forms of organic, as well as 
those of inorganic, matter are the necessary products 
of natural forces. It is readily seen, however, that 
his u natural forces ” of the underlying substance are 
in truth just as attributive as any of the fundamental 
qualities of a Spinoza or of any section of scholas- 
ticism. 

Certain basic problems of metaphysics recur at 
intervals throughout the ages, clothed always in the 
scientific dress of the period, and receive more or 
less adequate formulation according to some one or 
the other of the dominant scientific tendencies of the 
day. 


It is difficult to determine wiiether it w^as the in- 
fluence of the Motazilites or the desire to convince 
his Karaite adversaries of the danger of always ta- 
king Biblical w r ords literally, that actuated Saadia in 
raising the question of the divine Attributes. He 
was, how ever, the first among Jewish writers to do 
so; and the question having been propounded, it 
w'as thereafter considered by all the philosophers, 
each making an effort at its solution according to 
his respective school. 

Saadia, like the Motazilites, denies all Attributes 
save those of existence, unity, power, and wisdom, 
inasmuch as these four, expressing as the}' do the 
very essence of God, involve neither 
Saadia. multiplicity nor variety in Him ; and 
furthermore because each of these four 
essential Attributes being necessitated by, or imply- 
ing, the other, they can be reduced to one attribute. 
No other divine attribute found in the Bible can be 
taken literally without surrender to coarse anthro- 
pomorphism (“Kitab al-Imanat Wal-Ftikadat,” ed. 
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Landauer, pp. 80-00). But Saadia, in admitting 
these four Attributes, did not foresee the objection 
of Maimonides, that these Attributes either add to 
the essence of God— and in that case they ascribe to 
Him accidents, which ascription is inadmissible — or 
s;re useless repetitions. Indeed these Attributes are 
in such predicament that if the question be asked, 
** Wlmt is God V ” it should be answered/ 4 God is God ” 
(compare “Moreli,” i. 52). This objection did not 
escape Baliya, whose theory of Attributes is accord- 
ingly more precise. The author of 44 Duties of the 
Heart” divides Attributes into two 
Baliya. classes, those that indicate God’s es- 
sence (“ dhatiyat ”) and those that ex- 
press His actions (“fa’iliyat”). The essential Attri- 
butes are those of existence, unit}", and eternity, 
which, being every one of them necessitated by the 
others, are in fact but one. However, in describing 
God by these Attributes, it must be borne in mind 
that they do not present Him as an existing, eternal, 
and unique being, inasmuch as the sense generally 
attached to these expressions can not be applied to 
God, who is beyond our conception ; they simply 
negative the possibility of His having the opposite 
Attributes (“Duties of the Heart,” x.). 

With Judah ha-Levi the question changes. While 
Saadia admits without reserve four essential Attri- 
butes, and while Bahya does not object to three, 
provided they be taken negatively, and 
Judah while both refuse to admit any other 
ha-Levi. Attributes than these, Judah ha-Levi 
sees no harm in Attributes other than 
essential, provided they be used negatively. Ac- 
cordingly he divides all Attributes found in the 
Bible into three classes, namely : into active (“ taziri- 
yali ”), such as rich-making CWJHD = he maketh 
rich), poor-making (tyniD = he maketh poor), etc. ; 
into relative (“ iclafiyat”), such as blessed 0]VD). 
merciful (Dim), etc. ; and into negative (“ salbiyali ”), 
which comprise all essential Attributes, inasmuch as 
all essential Attributes must be taken negatively. 
The names of God found in the Bible are all, except 
the Tetragrammaton, Attributes belonging to one or 
another of the three classes mentioned (“Cuzari,” 
pp. 73 ct 8eq., ed. Hirschfeld). 

Abraham ibn Daud } like Judah ha-Levi, admits all 
relative Attributes, As for the essential ones, there 
are eight by which God can be described, for the 
simple investigation of their mutual relations shows 
that they have not the same significations as are gen- 
erally attached to them. These eight are unity, ex- 
istence, immutability, truth, life, knowledge, power, 
and will (“ Emunah Hamah, n pp. 54 et seq.). 

Maimonides, on this question, adopts tlie theory 
of Aristotle. He divides the positive Attributes into 
four classes: (1) Those that include all the essential 
properties of an object. Such Attri- 
Haimon- butes, however, can not be applied to 
ides. God, because, as all philosophers agree, 

God can not be defined — definition 
being established only by giving tlie genus and the 
specific differentia. (2) Those that include only a 
part of the essential properties. Neither can these 
Attributes be applied to God, who, being incorporeal, 
has no parts. (3) Those that indicate a quality. 
These latter also are inapplicable to God, who, hav- 


ing no soul, is not subjected to psychical affections, 
that indicate the relation of one object to another. 
(4) Those that express actions or effects. At first 
sight the two last-mentioned Attributes can be ap- 
plied to God, because, having no connection with His 
essence, they do not imply any multiplicity or vari- 
ety in Him ; but on closer examination it will be seen 
that even these present many difficulties. There is 
only one kind of Attributes by which God can be 
described, and those are negative Attributes. 

Spinoza follows Maimonides to a certain degree. 
Like him he says that the essential Attributes of 
power and will do not exist in reference to God; for 
lie can not have power or will as regards Himself 
(compare “Cogitata Metaphysics, ” part ii., ch. viii. 
§ 2). He agrees with him likew ise in declaring that 
God’s essence is not complex but simple ( ib . v., vi.). 
But 'while Maimonides concludes from this concep- 
tion that all positive Attributes must be banished 
from God, Spinoza makes a distinction between 
proprieties and Attributes, and maintains that God 
is conceived by an infinite variety of Attributes, 
every one of which expresses His eternal essence 
(“Ethics,” parti., prop. x.). 

Bibliography : D. Kaufmann, AUrVtmtenlehre in der JU- 

diachcn Rdigiotutph ilosophic. 

K. I. BR. 

AUB, HIRSCH: Rabbi and Talmudist; born, 
1807, in Baiersdorf, a small town near Erlangen, 
the birthplace of a number of prominent Jews; 
died at Munich, 1876. He studied in Prague and 
became known as a Talmudist. In 1827 he was 
elected chief rabbi of Munich, which position he 
filled for forty -nine years. His congregation was 
composed both of Orthodox and of Reform Jews, 
but he held its various elements together by his love 
of peace, gaining through this strongly marked trait 
the name of “ba’al sliolom” (peacemaker). In 1848 
lie was one of the principal workers for the emancipa- 
tion of the Jew’s and the abolition of tlie law under 
which only a limited number of married Jews were 
allowed to live in each town. Aub w T as held in 
high esteem and favor by three kings of Bavaria, 
Ludwig I., Maximilian, and Ludwig II. The last- 
named decorated him, on his seventieth birthday, 
with the Cross of St. Michael. S. 

ATJB, JOSEPH: Oculist; born in 1846; died 
May 13, 1888, at Cincinnati, O. He attended the 
Talmud Yelodim Institute and the public schools, 
and later entered the Ohio Medical College, from 
which institution lie was graduated in 1866. He 
then went to Erlangen, Bavaria, where he received 
the degree of M.D. After serving for a short time 
in the Austro-Prussian w ar, he studied at Paris and 
Berlin under tlie eminent oculists Liebreich and 
Albrecht von Grilfe, and then became assistant to 
Dr. Knapp in Vienna. On the latter’s removal to 
New York, Aub settled permanently in Cincinnati, 
where his remarkable success as an operator soon 
insured him a large practise. Aub was one of tlie 
first to use the electromagnet for removing foreign 
bodies from the eye. He was oculist to the Cincin- 
nati Hospital, and for five years professor of oph- 
thalmology at the Cincinnati College of Medicine 
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and Surgery. He was a frequent contributor on 
this subject to medical periodicals. 

Bibliography : Jewish Chronicles, June L, 1888, p. 7. 

a. B. B. 


AUB, JOSEPH: German rabbi; cousin of 
ilirsch A ub ; born at Beiersdorf, in Bavaria, 1805 ; died 
3 lay 22, 1880. lie held various rabbinical posts for 
fifty years, first in Baireuth (1830-50), then in Ma- 
yence (1850-05), and, finally, in Berlin from 1865 until 
his death. Joseph Aub was distinguished as one of 
the first Bavarian rabbis who delivered their sermons 
in German and published them later in pamphlet 
form. lie was a partizan of the Reform movement, 
but without losing the historic ground of Judaism. 
He founded a weekly entitled “Sinai” in 1846, but 
this independent organ met with mediocre success 
only. Among his writings on theological questions 
maybe mentioned: “ Betrachtungen und Widerlc- 
gungen,” in two parts, 1839 ; “ Biblischcs Sprachbuch 
fur den Vorberei tendon Unterricht in der Mositischen 
Religion,” 1868; “Grundlage zu einem Wissen- 
scliaftliclien Unterrichte in der Mositischen Religion.” 

Bibliography: Allucmcinc Zcitung dcs Judcnthums, 1880, 
p. 359. 




A. S. C. 


AXTB, LUDWIG: Author and poet; born Aug, 
4, 1862, in 3Iunieli, Germany. He is a grandson 
of the rabbi Ilirsch Aub, of Munich. When his 
father, Max Aub, a lawyer, was recalled to Munich 
from the little town of UlTenheim, Franconia, where 
he held an office under the government, Ludwig en- 
tered the gymnasium of his native city. 

From early boyhood lie gave evidence of that all- 
absorbing love for books w hich afterw ard led him 
to seek employment with different firms of book- 
sellers in Vienna and Leipsic, until lie himself be- 
came a dealer in rare books. This occupation gave 
him a comprehensive knowledge of modern German 
literature and, at the same time, put him in touch 
w ilh men calculated to stimulate his literary tastes. 
Unfortunately a serious affection of his eyes not only 
forced him to give up his business, but has seriously 
interfered with bis literary career. Aub has occa- 
sionally championed Jewish interests against anti- 
Semitic attacks. 

His first attempt as author was with “Abriss 
der Deutschen Literaturgeschichte,” Leipsic, 1888. 
The “Milnchner G’stanzln,” a book of poems in the 
North-Bavarian dialect, which appeared in 1889, 
met with pronounced success. In the same year 
Aub, in collaboration with Thom, published a col-, 
lection of aphorisms and epigrams under the title of 
“Gnomon und Kobolde.” 


. js president of the Orion Literary Association 
m Munich, which he founded, and is a regular con- 
tributor to German periodicals and newspapers. 

* A ™J\te**riUpieDidah'tifiche Litcratur ; Hin- 

<index); BriinDer ' 


*■ A. S. C. 

AUBBIOT, HUGHES: A provost of Paris, 
prance; born at Dijon; died in Burgundy in 1882. 

n QQm ES in ° fflce at t]l * Accession of Charles VI. 
(1380) wffien the populace, irritated beyond endur- 
ance by the taxes levied upon them, demanded of 
he kmg that “Jew’s and usurers be expelled from 


Paris” (J. des Ursins, “Histoire de Charles VL”). 
Without waiting for the king’s action, “some of the 
low er classes . . . ran about the city, . . . entered 
about forty of the Jewish houses, robbing them of 
plate, jewels, clothes, and bonds” (ibid.). For four 
days the dwellings of the Jews were attacked and 
thus pillaged. The mob rushed upon the terrified 
Hebrews, cut their throats and tore from the arms of 
mothers infants whom they hurried to the churches so 
that they might be baptized (Halphcn, “Legislation 
Concernant les Israelites,” Introduction). Aubriot 
earnestly pleaded the cause of the Jews before the 
king, and through his influence succeeded in obtain- 
ing a royal decree, ordering the restoration of the 
children to their mothers and the restitution of all 
property taken from the Jews. 

For thus championing the cause of the Jews, Au- 
briot incurred the hostility of the Church, which de- 
nounced him as being secretly a Jew, and accused 
Him of various crimes, including that of immorality 
w ith Jewesses (J. des Ursins, l.e . ; compare Sauval, 
“Antiquities de Paris,” ii., book x.). Aubriot was 
finally compelled to do penance and was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment on bread and water. 

He was confined in the Bastile, hut about a year 
later (1382) W’as released by the mob, during the riots 
of the “ Maillotins.” Unfortunately for the Jews, the 
rioters, unrestrained in their fury (Felibien, “His- 
toire de la Ville de Paris”), fell upon them, massa- 
cring great numbers, and pillaging their homes (“ Or- 
donnances des Rois de France,” vi.). 

Of the survivors of this massacre some fled, while 
others were baptized ; the moneys and other valuable 
property being given to the Chapel of Vincennes 
(Leon Kahn, “Les Juifs & Paris,” p. 31). 

Bibliography: Gratz, Gcscft. dcrJudcn, riif. 39; Be^arrides. 
Les Juifs en Franca, p. 248; Deppinff, Les Juifs dans Ic 
Mojfcn Age , p. 184. 

jo. s. K. 

AUEB, LEOPOLD: Hungarian violinist; son 
of a poor house-painter; bom in Veszprim, Hun- 
gary, June 7 , 1845 . His musical talent manifested 
itself early. When only four years old he marched 
in front of the revolutionary troops, beating the 
drum, and exciting patriotic enthusiasm among the 
spectators. He received his first musical education 
from Ridley Kolcne at the Conservatory at Buda- 
pest ; then w'ent to the Vienna Conservatory, where 
he studied under Dont (1857-58); and completed his 
st udies with Joachim at Berlin. He w*as musical con- 
ductor at DQsseldorf from 1863 to 1865, and at Ham- 
burg from 1866 to 1868. On the invitation of the St. 
Petersburg Musical Society he succeeded Wieniaw- 
ski as professor of the violin at the conservatory 
there. Appointed soloist of the imperial theaters 
(1873), w ith the title “court-soloist to the Czar,” he 
conducted the concerts of the imperial court-singers 
(1880-81), and later led the concerts of the Russian 
Imperial Musical Society (1887-92). Auer still oc- 
cupies this last position (1902). From 1881 lo 1888 
lie made a number of tours through Europe as a solo 
violinist, and participated in the musical festivals at 
Carlsrube (1885) and DQsseldorf (1888). 

His eminence as a talented musical instructor is 
attested by the many renowmed violin-players that 
have been among his more than forty pupils; of 
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them Ivoliikovski, soloist of the Imperial Theater at 
Moscow; Kmsnokutski, Pustcrnakov, Galkin, Mly- 
narski, Korguyev, and Krflgcr, the last four soloists 
of the Imperial Musical Society of St. Petersburg, 
and many more celebrated artists of the imperial 
, theaters of St. Petersburg. Some of his composi- 
tions, among them u Tamil telle de Concert” and 
“Rhapsodic Ilongroise” for violin and piano, and 
transpositions for the violin, have been published by 
Bote and Back in Berlin, and by Fr. Kistner in 
Leipsic. 

Bibliography : Entziklnimlichcski SRorar* H- St. Peters- 

bursr, 1S93; Khrlirh-lA^e, Celcbratctl Violinist*. 1897. s.v.: 

Rlcmann, Musiklcxilant. 190(1, x.r. ; Baker, Biographical 

Diet, of Musicians* New York, 1900. 

8. II. R. 

AUERBACH: A family of scholars, the progen- 
itor of which was Moses Auerbach, court Jew to 
the bishop of Regensburg, about 1497. One of his 
daughters, who went after her marriage to Cracow, 
is the reputed ancestress of the celebrated R. Moses 
Isserles (K'DI). 

Another branch of the family settled at Vienna. 
A near relative, Meshullam Solomon Eischhof- 
Auerbach, occupied such an eminent position in 
the community of Vienna that he married Miriam, 
the daughter of a well-known rabbi and physician 
Leo Lucerna (Judah Lob Ma’or-katon). She died 
July 29, 1654 (Frank!, “Inschriftcn,” No. 202). In 
his old age it was his misfortune to be driven from 
Vienna and exiled (1670) with his coreligionists. Be- 
fore his death (1677) lie had the satisfaction of seeing 
his sons occupy honorable positions. Nearly^ twenty 
years before, his son Menabem Mendel Auerbach 
was called as rabbi to Reussnitz, Moravia, after hav- 
ing officiated as assessor to the rabbinate at Cracow. 
The pupil of such men as Lipmann Heller, Joel 
Silrkes, Joshua b. Joseph, at the Talmud school in 
Cracow, Menaliem Mendel attained such a reputation 
as a Talmudic authority that the rabbis of large for- 
eign communities submitted difficult questions to 
him for decision. (For detailed account of his career 
«ee separate article.) 

The best known among Mendel’s brothers is Si- 
mon. who at the age-of 23 wrote a penitential poem, 
on t he occasion of an epidemic that broke out among 
children in Vienna, in 1634. This poem passed 
through several editions, under the title “Mish'on 
(sic) la-Yeladim ” (Support to Children), Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1711. The author died March 11, 1638, 
at EibenschUtz, The poem was printed by the 
grandson of the author, Meshullam Solomon Fisch- 
hof, who added a commentary, “Rab Shalom” 
(Much Peace). He also published several prayers 
and hymns of Israel Nagara, with additions of his 
own (Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 1712). 

Hayyim,' a second brother of Menaliem Mendel, 
settled at Cracow, but later returned to Vienna as 
assessor of the rabbinate, dying there Oet. 7, 1665. 
A third brother, Benjamin Y7olf, settled at Nikols- 
burg, and was held in high esteem as elder of the com- 
munity, even officiating temporarily as chairman of 
the college of the rabbinate. His testament, printed 
together with the work “Mekor Hokmah” (Source 
of Wisdom), which contains an abundance of 
worldly wisdom and pious reflection, was published 
by his son, Hesliullam Solomon, assessor of the 


rabbinate at Nikolsburg, who published an ethical 
work at the same time. Menaliem Mendel's succes- 
sor as rabbi of Krotoschm was his grandson who 
bore the same name (the son of Moses Auerbach — 
died May 9, 1739), mid was president of the congre- 
gation of Krotoschm and of the Synod of the Four 
Lands. lie was the son-in-law of Rabbi Saul of 
Cracow. A son of the Simon Wolf mentioned above 
was David Tebele, sumamed “Ila-Kadosli ” (the 
Holy), who died as rabbi of Prague. Ilis name was 
commemorated by his son Samuel, the author of 
“Hosed Shemuel” (Samuel's Charity), Amsterdam. 

A member of the same family was Piiineas Auer- 
bach, president of the Jewish court at Cracow 
(1695), and author of “Halakah Berurah” (Lueid 
Law), a commentary on Orali Hay yim. 

Hirsch. Auerbach, belongs to another branch of 
the family. lie was first assessor of the rabbinate 
at Brody, fleeing thence to Germanj’ with a part of 
the community to escape exorbitant taxation and the 
machinations of informers. After wandering from 
one place to another he settled at Worms, whither 
he had been called in 1733 to R. Lob Sinzhcim’s col- 
lege, and was appointed rabbi in the same commu- 
nity in 1763. He died at Worms ^lav 3, 1778, iu the 
88th year of his life, his pious wife Dobresch (daugh- 
ter of the president Isaac at Brody) dying a few 
weeks before him. His son, bom at Brody, Abiezri 
Selig, was at first rabbi at Edenkoben, then at Bux- 
weiler* where he died 1767; his wife was the daughter 
of Isaac Sinzheim. rabbi at Trier and Kiederehnheim. 
d. i L. L. 

ATJEBBACH, ABMHAM BEN ABIEZRI 
SELIG : German rabbi ; bom at Buxwciler, Alsace, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century; died at 
Bonn Nov. 3, 1846. Being a descendant of an old 
rabbinical family, he was destined from his child- 
hood for the rabbinate, and was educated first by his 
grandfather at Worms, and later by bis uncle, David 
Sinzheim, subsequently president of the central con- 
sistory at Paris. Under the laiter’s direction, Auer- 
bach acquired not only extensive Talmudic knowl- 
edge, but a secular education as well. When, owing 
to the efforts of Cerfberr of Medelsheim, a Jewish 
community had been formed at Strasburg, Auerbach 
was charged with its administration. At the out- 
break of the Reign of Terror in France, Auerb*ch,on 
account of his connection with Gerfberr (who as 
former contractor to the royal army was suspected 
by the revolutionists), was thrown into prison 
where he remained a whole year. On leaving Stras- 
burg he was appointed rabbi at Forbach, then at 
Neuwied, and in 1809 at Bonn. In 1837 he resigned 
the latter position, ostensibly on account of his great 
age, but really to have his son succeed him in his 
place. 

Auerbach was the author of several liturgical 
poems and prayers, and of a poem on the abolition of 
the poll-tax, entitled “ Dibre ha-Mekes we-Be|uloh ” 
(History of the Tax and its Abolition), still extant 
in manuscript. The poem was dedicated to Cerf- 
berr, who by his intervention brought about the 
abolition. A specimen of the poem was given by 
Fuenn, who was the possessor of the manuscript. 
Auerbach left seven sons, among whom the best 
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known was Benjamin Hirscli Auerbach, rabbi at 
Darmstadt and Halberstadt, who died in the latter 


city Sept. 30, 1872. 

Bibliography : Fuenn, Kcnc±et Tisracl. p. 277 : AUgcmcinc 
ZrffuiS de* Judcnthums , 1SJ9. No. 98, p. 593. 

I,. G. I Bit. 

AUERBACH, BARUCH : Educator and phi- 
lanthropist; born in Inoworazlaw, in the province of 
Posen, Prussia, Aug. 14, 1793; died at Berlin, Jan. 
22, 1864. lie was the founder and life-long director 
of* the Jewish Orphan Asylum, Berlin. Being the 
son of a poor rabbi, the days of his boyhood were 



(Afl«r a photograph.) 


spent in the study of the Talmud and other Jewish 
literature. In 1817 he went to Berlin, following his 
•elder brother, Dr. I. L. Auerbach, who at that time 
enjoyed some reputation in the Jewish community 
as a minister and preacher. After pursuing his 
studies at the university, where lie paid special at- 
1 tention to the classical languages, he became, in 
1829, principal of a school for Jewish boys in Berlin. 

In 1833 he took under his care, into his own house, 
four orphan children, for whom no special provision 
had been made ; and from this small beginning grew 
the noble institution now connected with his name. 

In 1843, w’hen 15 boys w’ere under Auerbach’s 
care, he took also some Jewish girls left without par- 
ents into his house, and ten years later the institu- 
tion had grow r n so much that 50 boys and 26 girls 
were housed in a special building in the Oranien- 


burgerstrasse, Berlin. The institution lias since 
been moved to the Selionhauserallee, Berlin. Nearly 
300 children were cared for dining his lifetime; 
and on the day of his death there were 70 orphans in 
ilie asylum, while the total amount of funds collected 
by Auerbach’s indefatigable efforts reached the sum 
of 600,000 thalers (about $450,000), in addition to the 
beautiful and valuable grounds of the asylum. 

Nothing gives a clearer insight into both the spirit 
of the institution and the character of its founder 
than his own oft-repeated w'ords: “Orphans are not 
merely poor children, but children without parents; 
to raise and bring them up, an orphan asylum should 
give those children not merely bread and a shelter, 
but parental love also, and practical training.” 

8. II. BA. 

AUERBACH, BENJAMIN HIRSCH: One 

of the most prominent leaders of modern German 
orthodoxy; born at Neuwied in 1808; died at Hal- 
berstadt Sept. 30, 1872. His father, Abraham 
Auerbach— a descendant of an old rabbinical family 
which traced its origin back to Menahem Auerbach, 
one of the exiles of Vienna— -was on the maternal 
side a nephew 7 of Joseph David Sinzheim, the first 
president of the French Sanhedrin, and after having 
held various rabbinical positions became rabbi oi the 
consistory of Bonn. Benjamin received his first in- 
struction from his father, subsequently studying at 
the yeshibot of Krefeld and Worms. Well equipped 
with Talmudic learning he entered the University 
of Marburg, w'here lie studied from 1831 to 1834. 
Immediately afterw r ard lie w 7 as called to the rabbinate 
of Hanau, but declined, preferring the call to Darm- 
stadt, as chief rabbi (Landesrabbiner) of the grand- 
duchy of Hesse, for which office no less a personage 
than Zunz w 7 as his competitor. His position was, 
however, very difficult, as he was strict 1 j Orthodox, 
while the majority of the congregation vere Liberal. 
He remained for twenty-three years, but. was forced 
to resign in 1857. He went to Frank fort-on- the- 
Main, where lie busied himself with literary work 
until, in 1863, he w'as called as rabbi to Halberstadt, 
in which post he served until his death. 

As a scholar and author, Auerbach ranks among 
the first in his party. He was among the first Or- 
thodox rabbis that preached in pure German; and 
his text-book for religious instruction enjoys de- 
served popularity. In the controversy aroused by 
the publication of Zacliarias Frankel’s “Darke ha- 
Misimah,” lie naturally sided with Frankel’s oppo- 
nents, defending the view of the divine origin of the 
rabbinical law. Besides numerous sermons, he pub- 
lished: (i) “Lehrbuch der Israelitischen Religion,” 
1839, 3d ed., by his son Selig Auerbach, Giessen, 
1893; (2) “Berit Abraham, Oder die Besclmeidujjgs- 
feier und die Dabei Stattfindenden Gebete und Ge- 
silnge. In’s Deutsche Uebersetzt und mifc einer Aus- 
f Qhrlichen Literarhistorischen Einleitung Versehen,” 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1869, 2d ed., 1880; (8) “Ha- 
Zofeh ‘al Darke ha-Mishnah,” a criticism of Fren- 
kel's “Introduction to the Mishnah,” Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1861; (4) “Mishnat R, Nathan,” notes 
on the Mishnah, w r ritten by Nathan Adler of Frank- 
fort, w r ho had been Abraham Auerbach’s teacher 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1862; (5) “Seferlia-Eshkol,” 
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an edition of the ritual code of Abraham of Nar- 
bonne, Halberstadt, 1863: and (6) tt Geschiehte di r 
Israelitischen Geincinde Halberstadt,” Halberstadt, 
1866. 

BinLior.RArny : Geiger's JIUh Zcit. 1. 127. 195, 251; Ally. 
Zcit. ri. Ju<! . 4857 , pp. 2<i9. 282; Dr. ft. JJ. Auerbach, cin 
Lchc.nshihU in Meyer's Kalcndcr for 5**45, Halberstadt, 1884; 
various reports in the newspapers of his time; also private 
communications from his grandson. Dr. Isaac Auerbach, at 
Leipzig. Ffirst, liihl. llchr. i. 72; Jost, Annalcn. 1839, Nos. 
SI, 37 , 43 ; Jost, Nnterc Oesrhiclitc der Israeli ten von 1S15 
his 18 !*.% i. 17, iii. 100 ; Fuenn, Kcncset YixracU p. 279; Zeitlin, 
Kiryat Sefcr , 8 . 

8. I). 

AUERBACH, BERTHOLD (BARUCH) : 

German author; born in the Black Forest village 
of Nordstetten, Germany. Feb. 28, 1812; died at 
Cannes, France, Feb. 8, 1882. He was one of eleven 



children, and received his earliest training from a 
well-equipped German teacher named Frankfurter 
and from the local Protestant minister. Intended by 
his father for the rabbinical profession, Auerbach 
was early initiated iuto Jewish studies, and in his 
twelfth year was sent to the Talmud school at Hech- 
ingen, and afterward to Carlsruhc, to complete his 
rabbinical training. In the latter town, however, he 
soon gave up his Talmudical studies entirely, and 
devoted himself to secular branches. He attended 
the Stuttgart Obergymnasium to prepare for the 
university, and at Ttlbingen (1832) studied law. 
Coming, however, under the influence of David 
Fried rich Strauss, author of “Das Leben Jcsu” 
(whom he ever held in reverence), he exchanged the 
study of law for that of history and philosophy, to 
which subjects he continued to devote himself 
,, 'ff$32-35) at Munich under Schelling, and at Heidel- 


berg under Daub and Sclilosser. Spinoza now be- 
came Auerbach's ideal philosopher and guide, and 
remained so throughout the whole period of his 
literary activity. Like others among the student- 
corps, Auerbach manifested something of the demo- 
cratic spirit ; and, as the result of a governmental 
investigation, he was imprisoned for three mouths at 
Hohenasperg (1837). 

The period was one of petty despotism in Ger- 
many, and Auerbach suffered the rigors of university 
discipline to such an extent as to compel him to aban- 
don his university career and to turn to literature 
for a livelihood. In 1836, in reply to Wolfgang 
Menzel’s attack on the “ Junge Deutschland,” for 
all of whose literary and political sins he held the 
Jews responsible, Auerbach had published his first 
pamphlet, “Das Judentlium und die Neueste Litc- 
ratur ” (Stuttgart), wherein he pleaded for a fuller 
recognition of Jewish ideals; but the age was hardly 
ripe for such progress: the days of ’48 had not yet 
dawned. He also wrote, under the pseudonym of 
“ Theobald Chauber ” (an anagram of 
His his name), a biography of Frederick 
Early the Great, Stuttgart, 1834-36, and nu- 
Writings. merous articles for periodicals. His 
early works were romances illustrating 
various types of Jewish thought and activity. Thus, 
in 1838, together with N. Frankfurter, he continued 
the “ Gallerie der Ausgezeielmeten Israeliten Alter 
Jahrhunderte ; Hire Portraits und Biographien ” (3d 
and 4th instalments), begun by Spazier. Along this 
same line was' his other book, “Spinoza, ein Histo- 
rischer Roman in Zvvei Theilen ” (Stuttgart, 1837, 
newest edition, with supplement, “Ein Denkerle- 
ben,” 1880); half story, half philosophical disserta- 
tion, in which his admiration for the Jewish thinker 
attained the point of glorification. It was followed 
by “Dicliter und Kaufmann” (Stuttgart, 1839; 4th 
revised ed., I860; 7th ed., 1871), based on episodes 
in the life of Moses Ephraim Kuh, a luckless Breslau 
poet, and wherein he drew a lively picture of the 
Jews in the time of Moses Mendelssohn. 

Auerbach’s idealism, however, was not to limit it- 
self to heroes of the Ghetto: he was to enter a broader 
field and do his share in arousing the German people, 
to a sense of national unity long before the battle of 
Sedan. To familiarize the German of the North with 
the character and temperament of the German of the 
South (after having published, in 1841, a German 
translation of Spinoza’s works, with biography, in 
five volumes, and, in 1842, a popular treatise, “Der 
Gebildete Bttrgcr, ein Buch fUr den Denkenden 
Menschenverstand ”), he published • his incompara- 
ble “ Sell warz wilder Dorfgescliichten,” Mannheim, 
1843, which at once gave their author international 
fame. It was an epoch-making work in the history 
of German literature, and was translated into almost 
all European languages. What is particularly note- 
worthy therein is the success of Auerbach, a Jew, in 
describing all the depth of the religious life of the 
Christian peasant. That an atmosphere of “ Spino- 
zism ” breathed through these most artless tales did 
not materially detract from tlieir charm. In his sec- 
ond collection of “ Dorfgescliichten ” (Mannheim, 
1848, 1853), stronger characters and more complex 
plots were substituted for the idyllic backgrounds 
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of his former literary attempts. In the interval be- 
tween these two works, Auerbach published a trea- 
tise descriptive of his literary methods, “Schrift ;und 
Yolk, GrundzQge der Volkstimmlichen Literatur,” 
and from 1845 to 1848 issued a very popular calen- 
dar. called u Gevattercmann.” 

In Breslau, in 1847, he married Augusta Sclirei- 
Ixt, who died the following year in childbirth. This 
bereavement prevented him from taking any very 
active part in the Revolution of 1848. He never- 
theless went to Vienna, where he witnessed the Oc- 
tober days, and described liis impressions of those 
stormy scenes in his “Tagebnch aus Wien; von 
Latourbis Windischgriitz,” Breslau, 1849. lie mar- 
ried again in Vienna soon after, espousing Nina 
Landesinann, a sister of the poet Hieronymus Lorm, 
and in 1849 settled in Dresden, whence, ten years 
later, he removed to Berlin, which then became his 
permanent abode. There he came into contact with 
the foremost writers and artistsof the Prussian capi- 
tal, and was received at court; but spent every 
summer in his native village in the Black Forest, 
seeking there recuperation and new inspiration for 
his literary labors. 

A couple of plays produced by him, a tragedy, 

* Andreas Hofer,” and a drama, “ Dor Walirsprucli,” 
Leipsic, 1860, were not at all successful; nor did 
he have better fortune with his next novel, a tale of 
modern life, entitled “Neucs Lcben,” Mannheim, 
1851. He therefore reverted to liis village tales; 
publishing “ Barf Qssele” in 1856 (30th ed., 1896; il- 
lustrated by Vautier. 1872), “Joseph im Sclinee ” in 
1801 (illustrated by Kindler, 1867), and “Edelweiss” 
in the same year. From 1858 to 1869 lie edited a 

* Yolkskalender,” which numbered among its collab- 
orators the most famous writers. He then again 
essayed a romance of modern life, this time most 
successfully ; and to-day liis “ Auf der HSlie,” Stutt- 
gart, 1875, and “Das Landliaus am Rhein,” Stutt- 
gart, 1868, are numbered among the best works of 
German prose fiction. 

Auerbach was a fervent German patriot, and took 
the deepest interest in the unification of Germany. 
During the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71) he was 
attached to the headquarters of the 
grand duke of Baden (a great admi- I 

Patriot, rer of the poet), and gave vent to his 
patriotic enthusiasm first in his “Wic- 
dcr Unser! Gedenkblatter,” Stuttgart, 1871, and 
again in his novel, “Waldfried; cine Familien- 
gcschichte ” (1874). He again resumed his “Dorf- 
gescliichten ” in “Nach Drcissig Jaliren” (1876). 

The productions of the last four years of Auer- 
bach s life show some traces of increasing age. To 
this period belong “LandoJin von Reutershofen,” 
Berlin, 1878; “ Der Forstmeister, ” 1879; “Brigitta,” 
Stuttgart, 1880. To complete the list of his wri- 
tings, the following may be added; “Deutsche 
Abende,” a ntimber of speeplies and lectures, Stutt- 
gart, 1866; “ Zur Guten Stunde,” illustrated by Men- 
zel, Kaulbach, L. Richter, and Mcyerlieim, Berlin, 
1872 ; and “ Tausend Gedanken eines Collaborators, ” 
1876. 

Auerbach's, attitude toward Judaism receives am- 
ple illustration from many a character and passage 
m his stories. He strove to diffuse the kindliest 


sentiments among those of all creeds. His world- 
philosophy was a species of exalted patriotism, con- 
joined with a pure idealism; but it was destined to 
suffer a severe shock when anti-Semitism arose in 
Germany, and, despite the triumph of the German 
national idea, a wave of pessimism fol- 
Attitude lowed closely on the nation’s victories. 
Toward Pri vate troubles may have contributed 
Judaism, their share to liis unrest: his second 
marriage liad not brought him happi- 
ness. lie found philosophy and life in ominous 
opposition, which, to one of his gentle mold, was a 
deep disappointment. For many years Auerbach, 
at least publicly, held somewhat aloof from Judaism, 
though always a Jew in heart and soul. But 
aroused in his last years, by Theodor Billroth's anti- 
Semitic work, “ Warum Stud iron Unsere Juden Medi- 
zin?” he openly took up the defense of his core- 
ligionists. 

When the blood -accusation was revived in Russia, 
Auerbach issued an appeal, “ An Alle Manner der 
Wahrheit und Sittlichkeit ” (“ To All Men of Truth 
and Morality ”), and he also addressed an open letter 
of thanks to Dr. von Dbllinger, president of the 
Academy of Sciences in Munich, for his courageous 
speech in behalf of the Jews. In 1880 (July 14) he 
had the satisfaction of attending the unveiling of 
the Spinoza monument at The Hague. Auerbach, 
who had devoted Ids entire life to the glorification 
and realization of German ideals, lived to hear him- 
self stigmatized by the Judceophobes as a foreigner, 
without share or interest in anything German. The 
anti-Semitic agitation, then centered in Berlin, and 
family cares broke down the health of the poet. 
In the fall of 1881 he went for his health to Cann- 
stadt, but, becoming worse there, he removed to the 
milder climate of Cannes. There he died, just as 
extensive preparations were being made to celebrate 
liis seventieth birthday. 

The inner life of Berthold Auerbach is abundantly 
illustrated by his works; but it receives its fullest 
light and interpretation in his “Briefe an Seinen Vet- 
ter, Jacob. Auerbach,” issued by the 
His latter (in accordance with the author's 
Letters, request) in 1884, with a preface by 
Spielhagen. These letters extend 
over a period of 52 years (1830-82), and contain in 
Auerbach’s own words “all that was most important 
in the development of his general and individual 
life.” They form a mirror, in which his every mood 
is reflected, and wherein his genuine nature is de- 
picted with an artlessncss and naturalness typical of 
the man. They form the best commentary upon his 
philosophy, politics, and religion; and throughout 
them all, two points are constantly expressed; viz., 
love for the Black Forest and enthusiasm for Israel. 

Auerbach always possessed a love for dramatic 
art, and at his death there was found among his pa- 
pers a series of studies relating to the stage. These 
were published under the title w Dramatische Ein- 
drheke,” Stuttgart, 1892. 

A complete edition of Auerbach's works in 22 vol- 
umes was published at Stuttgart in 1863-64; the most 
recent edition is that of 1892-95 in 18 volumes. liis 
posthumous works were acquired in 1897 by the 
Sehwabische Scliillerverein, and deposited in the 
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an ! ihcs of Marbach. A biography of Bert hold 
Auerbach is now (1902) being prepared by Arnold 
Bettclheim, of Vienna. 

Bibliography : AUg.Zrit.ilc* Jud. xlvi. 126, 157; Friedrich 
Th**odor Vischer, Bert hold Aucrlxicli , tin Nachruf, 1882; 
Wilhelm Uoldlumm, in Wesu-nnann'a Monatxhcftciu No. 

rp. 60t> ft srif . ; Zat*el, Berlin dd AucrtMch, 1882; Lud- 
witr s>!oinon, Bcrthobt Auerbach , cine Biographic, 1882; 
Lndvvip stein, Bert hold Auerbach und (lax Judcnthum , 
Ivv!; Kd. I-usker, Bert hold Aucrlxich, cine tScdc nitrate , 
Berlin. 18S2; D. Frischinann, Bcrthald Auerbach , in lla- 
Yaltwli. lss«», 1. 159-171; Rudolf Kranss, Sch U'ii- 

bifche Litcraturycschichlc , 1899, it. 288, 299, and paxxim. 
s. A. S. I. 

AUERBACH, ELIEZER BEN HAYYIM. 

See Auerbach, Isaac bkx Hayyim. 

AUERBACH, FELIX : Gorman physicist ; born 
Nov. 12, 1856, in Berlin. He was only twenty 
years old when he graduated from the university of 
his native eity, and received the degree of Pli.D. 
upon the presentation of an excellent thesis, “Unter- 
sucliimgen fiber die Naturdes Vokalklanges,” which 
appeared in Poggeudord’s w Anualeii der Physikund 
Chemie ” for 1876. Continuing bis studies at the 
University of Berlin until 1879, he was in that year 
appointed assistant in the Physical Institute of the 
University of Breslau. In 1890 Auerbach was ap- 
pointed assistant professor of physics in Jena Uni- 
versity’. which position he continues to occupy. 

Among Auerbach's scientific contributions is a 
treatise on hydrodynamics, u Die Theoretisclie Hy- 
drodynamik. Nach dem Gange der Entwickel un- 
gen in der Neuesten Zeit in KQrze Dargestellt,” 
Brunswick, 1881. which received the prize of the 
Reale Istituto Vencto di Seienze, Lettere ed Arti, 
and was subsequently translated into Italian (Milan, 
1882). Auerbacli is also the author of numerous pa- 
pers of a more technical nature in the “ Archiv f fir 
Physiologic,” in Poggendorff’s “ Annalen der Pliysik 
und Chemie,” in the “Naclirichten der KOniglichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften und der Georg- 
August Universitfit zu Gottingen,” etc. Short no- 
tices of his scientific contributions may be found in 
the annual “Die Fortschritte der Physik,” G. Rei- 
mer, Berlin. 

Bibliography: rog#endorff, Blographisch - Litcrarischca 
Ihimhcortcrbuch , Leipslc, 1898; Dcutscher UniversitUts- 
Kalc ndcr, ed. Ascherson, Berlin. 

a A. S. C. 

AUERBACH, HAYYIM B. ISAAC : Rabbi 
at Leneziza, Russia, and author ; of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. He was the contemporary and 
friend of R. Akiba Eger of Posen and of R. Solomon 
Posner of Warsaw. He wrote “Dibre Mishpat” 
(Words of Judgment), published at Krotoscliin, 1835 
— a halakic work, with additions by his sons Mena- 
hem and Isaac. Compare Auerbach, Isaac b. 
Hayyim. 

Bibliography : Shcm ha-Gcdolim hc-Hadaxh, i. letter n. 
i-o. P. B. 

AUERBACH, ISAAC B. HAYYIM; Polish 
rabbi; lived in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; was first rabbi at Dobria, near Kalisz, then at 
Flock; laior he succeeded his father, Hayyim Auer- 
b^cb, as rabbi of Leneziza, government of Warsaw, 
Poland. He wrote “Dibre Hayyim” (Words of 
Life), Breslau, 1852, a pilpulistic disquisition on the 
Shtilhan * Aruk, and on other rabbinical codes (“ pos- 
His work includes a pilpulistic treatise. 


w May im IIayyim” (Living Waters), by his father, 
Hayyim Auerbach, and additions and notes by the 
author’s brother Eliezer. 

Bibliography: Zedner, Cat. Hehr. B<*>k* Brit. Mum. s.v.; 

preface to tbe author's Dibre Baggun. 

l. o. A. R. 

AUERBACH, ISAAC (pTR) B. ISAIAH (also 
known as Reis) : Grammarian, and exponent of 
Rashi; flourished toward the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century at Ffirth, Amsterdam, and Frankfort- 
on- the-Main. The works of -Auerbach, which are 
enumerated below, are particularly interesting be- 
cause of the history of their origin, which curiously 
illuminates the educational condition of the German 
Jews of the period. Auerbach, who, like all Jewish 
scholars of his time, devoted himself exclusively to 
the study of the Talmud, relates that, as regards 
certain passages, Rashi ’s commentary on the Bible 
was to him a closed book, because even the simplest 
elements of Hebrew grammar were unknown to him. 

The scholars of Forth, however, were not only 
incapable of expounding the difficult passages in 
Rashi, but ridiculed Auerbach’s peculiar taste for 
Hebrew philology. He thereupon left Filrtli and 
went to Amsterdam, where for ten years he studied 
Hebrew grammar with Samuel Posen. As the fruit 
of bis labors lie published (Wilmersdorf, 1718) “Girsa 
de-Yanuka ” (The Boy's Study), an elementary 
grammar with paradigms in Hebrew and Judac-o- 
German. This — one of the first elementary Hebrew 
grammars written by a Jew — met with such success, 
particularly in Frankfort, where Auerbach bad 
meanwhile settled, that the author soon afterward 
published his second Judieo-German grammar 
(Ffirth, 172S), entitled “Sliuta de-Yanuka” (The 
Boy’s Talk). The Hebrew and German elementary 
book of Baruch (Bendet) b. Michael Moses Meseritz 
(Altona, 1808; Breslau, 1814), entitled “Girsa de- 
YanuljLta” (The Study of Childhood), is based on 
excerpts from these tw’o works. 

Auerbach had not forgotten that he had been first 
stimulated to the study of grammar by the works of 
Rashi ; and he now published his comments and ex- 
planations on Rashi ’s commentary on the Penta- 
teuch (Sulzbach, 1730; Ftirth, 1762), under the title 
“Beer Rehobot” (Well of Enlargement); also re- 
issued, after the death of the author, by his son 
Aaron and extended by him to the Five Rolls. This 
book may be ranked among the best supercommen- 
taries that have been written on Rashi’s Bible com- 
mentary, and has proved of great benefit both to 
teachers and to pupils. Auerbach also translated 
into Judieo-German the“Behinat ‘Olam” of Jcdi- 
diah b. Abraham Bedersi, which, under the title 
“Zaplmath-paaneah” (Gen. xIL 45, “revealer of se- 
crets ” ; LXX, “ savior of the world ”), was first pub- 
lished at Sulzbach in 1743, and has since been fre- 
quently reprinted. Appended to this work is Auer- 
bach’s Judoeo-German translation of Bedersi’s 
“Bakkashat ha-Memin.” 

Auerbach’s father was a martyr; but the occasion 
on which he met death is. not known. 

Bibliography: Ffirst, BminihccaJudaica, 1 72,73; Fuenn. 

Kcncset Yisracl , p. 589; Stelnschneklsr, Cat. Bodl. col. 908 ; 

Idem, Bibliographischcs Handbueh, No. 143. 

L. G. 
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AUERBACH, ISAAC LEVIN : A German 
preacher, educator, and author; boru at Inowru- 
claw, Prussia, March 21, 1791; died at Dessau July 
5, 1853. He was the son of Levin Isaac Auerbach, 
rabbi of Iuowraelaw, and brother of Baruch Auer- 
bach, the well-known founder of t lie Jewish Orphan 
Asylum in Berlin. Isaac belonged to that small 
band of Jewish young men in Berlin who, in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, paved the 
way for reforms in Judaism. After receiving an 
education in Bible and Talmud from bis father and 
at Lissa, he went to Berlin, where he devoted him- 
self to the study of languages and science. His at- 
tainments and abilities must have been considerable, 
for he was appointed preacher at the Jacobsen tem- 
ple, in which also Kley, Ghnsburg, and Zunz deliv- 
ered their German sermons. Ilis next position was 
on the teaching staff of the Jewish girls’ school of 
Berlin, and finally he was called to the temple of 
Leipsic, where he officiated for more than twenty- 
five years. 

Auerbach’s activities were chiefly directed toward 
a reform of the divine service. He considered it first 
an exigency of changed conditions; secondly, the 
most potent factor in the improvement of the whole 
religious and ethical life. Likewise he pointed out 
the necessity of establishing schools, and pleaded for 
a spirit of toleration in all religious and political 
matters. These ideas pervade his works and ser- 
mons, of which the following were published: (1) 
“Sind die Israeliten Verpflichtet Hire Gebete Durch- 
aus in Hebrilischer Sprache zu Verrichten? ” Ber- 
lin, 1818 — arguing on rabbinical grounds for the 
introduction of the German language into the serv- 
ice; (2) “Die Wiclitigste Angelegenheiten Israels,” 
Leipsic, 1828 — containing nine sermons; (3) “Die 
Aufnalnne Israels in die Grosse Gemeinschaft der 
Nationen,” Leipsic, 1833; (4) “Israels JQngsteHeim- 
suchung,” Leipsic, 1840— on the Damascus affair; 
(5) “Das Verstandniss der Zeit,” Leipsic, 1845 — on 
the reform tendencies in Judaism. 

Bibliography : Kayserling, Bibliothek Jildtecher Kanzcl- 
ralner ; L 19-20. 

8- M. B. 

AUERBACH, JACOB: Educator and author; 
born at Emmendingen, Baden, Nov. 14, 1810; died 
Oct. 31, 1887. He received his early education in 
Carlsruhe, where, in the autumn of 1827, he met his 
cousm and, later, brother-in-law, Berthold Auer- 
bach, the famous novelist, with whom he formed ties 
of close and lasting friendship. When, on account 
of straitened circumstances, Jacob was compelled to 
abandon his studies at the University of Heidelberg, 
Berthold came to his assistance. In Wiesbaden, 
where the young scholar was called to occupy the 
position of a religious teacher after his graduation 
from the university, he became one of the most inti- 
mate friends and enthusiastic followers of Abraham 
Geiger. Called to Frankfort-on-tlie-Main in 1842, 
his time was occupied for nearly forty yeare with 
his duties as religious teacher in the Jewish commu- 
nity and (after 1848) at the gymnasium, and with 
occasional sermons at the “ Andachtssaal. ” He was 
pensioned by the government in 1879 ; and, in recog- 
nition of his services at the Frankfort Gymnasium, 
he was decorated with the Order of the Red Eagle. 


Among Auerbach’s contributions to Jewish his- 
tory and literature are his essay on “Lessing and 
Mendelssohn,” 1867, and a “History of the Jewish 
Community of Vienna from 1784.” His most valu- 
able work, however, was the publication of the 
letters received by him from Berthold Auerbach, 
covering the period from the time of the separation 
of the two friends at. Carlsruhe in April, 1830, to 
the death of the novelist, Feb. 8, 1883. These let- 
ters, which appeared in two volumes under the title 
“Berthold Auerbach : Briefe an Seinen Freund Jacob 
Auerbach,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1884, and in 
which the whole character and individuality of Ber- 
thold Auerbach were unconsciously revealed, form 
an excellent autobiography of the writer. 

Jacob was also the author of several educational 
works and of the “Scliul- und Hausbibel,” 1858, 
which had a wide circulation in Jewish communities 
in Germany. 

s. A. S. C. 

AUERBACH, JOSEPH DANZIGER : Au- 
thor of “ Darke Yesharim ” (Paths of the Righteous), 
a treatise on ethics and morals in the Yiddish dia- 
lect, published in Amsterdam in 1758. 

Bibliography: Zefiner, Cat. Hcbr eBooks British Mw^um* 

p. U3; Benjacob, 0$ar ha-Scfarim , p. 120. 

D. A. R 

AUERBACH, LEOPOLD : German physician 
and biologist; born at Breslau April 27, 1828'; died 
there Sept. 30, 1897. lie studied in Breslau, Leip- 
sic, and Berlin, receiving his doctorate in 1849. The 
following year lie began the practise of medicine in 
Breslau, and at the same time devoted himself, un- 
der the direction of Purkinje, to the study of histol- 
ogy and neuropathology. In 1 863 he became docent 
at Breslau University, and remained in that position 
nine years, when he was promoted to the rank of 
assistant professor of general biology and histology, 
which he held for a quarter of a century. 

His chief contribution to science is in the domain 
of cellular biology and histology, in which he at- 
tained considerable eminence. The results of his 
weighty studies on the cell are embodied in the “Or- 
ganologische Studien” (parts i. and ii., Breslau, 
1874), which treats of the structure, chemical consti- 
tution, and life-history of the cell-nucleus, and of the 
early stages of development of the fertilized ovum. 
Auerbach belongs to the class of modern biologists 
whose investigations not only paved the way to- 
ward the elucidation of important problems in biol- 
ogy, hut raised wholly new questions regarding the 
mechanism of the development and role of the cell 
in hereditary transmission. His researches have 
materially advanced the knowledge of cell-life and 
cell-structure. According to Oscar Hertwig, Auer- 
bach established satisfactorily that during cell-divi- 
sion the nucleus does not become dissolved, but be- 
comes metamorphosed. Auerbach also made the im- 
portant discovery that during conjugation the nuclei 
of oval eggs rotate so that the axis of the spin- 
dle coincides with the longest diameter of the egg. 
To his cytological researches must be added his 
investigations on the lymphatics of the intestines 
as well as his discovery of the cellular structure 
of the capillaries and his work on the physiology of 
muscle. Besides his “ Organologische Studien,” 
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which lie published separately, Auerbach contribu- 
ted a number of papers to medical and biological 
journals and to the transactions of several scientific 
societies. During half a century of active scientific 
work he published: 44 De Irritamentis Nervorum, 
Studia Critica,” Berolini, 1849; u Leber Psycliische 
Thiitigkeiten des HQckenmarks,” in Gtknsberg’s 
“Zeitschrift fftr Medicin,” 1853, iv. ; “ Ueber die 
Erscheinung bei Oertlieher Muskelreizung,” in “ Ab- 
handlungen der Schlesisclien Gescllsehaft ffir Vater- 
ltindische Cultur,” 1801, ]>p. 291, 326; “Ueber Per- 
kussion des Muskels,” in “Zeitschrift fur Rationelle 
Medicin,” 1802; “Bau der Blut- und Lymph-Capil- 
laren,” in “Centrnlblatt fur die Medicinisclie Wis- 
senscliaft,” 1865; 44 Lymphgefilsse des Darmes,” in 
Virchow’s “Archiv,” 1865, xxxiii. ; “Ueber einen 
Plexus 31escntericus,” Breslau, 18G2; “De Ventri- 
culo Carnoso Avium,” 31 pp., Breslau, 18G3; 
“Walire Muskelhypertrophie,” in Virchow 's “Ar- 
cliiv,” 1871; “Ueber den Eiufluss Erhohter Tempe- 
ratur auf die NervOsen Central Organe,” 28 pp., 
Heidelberg, 1880. 

Auerbach is the author also of several scientific 
monographs which appeared in the “Zeitschrift fur 
Wissenschaftliche Zoologie,” in Reicliert-Du Bois’ 
“Archiv”; in the “ Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Medicinischen Gcsellschaft” ; in the “ Verhandlungen 
der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin”; and in Ferdinand Cohn’s “Beitrage zur 
Biologic der Pflanzen.” 

Bibliography : Anton Bettelhelm, Bvnjrapfiisches Jahrlmch 
und Dcutschcr Nckrolog, ii. 35; J. Pagel, Biogra- 
phiachc# Lexicon dcr Ucrvorragcndcn Acrztc den Often 
Jahrhunderts , p. 59; A. Wemieh and A. Biogra- 

vhisches Lexicon Ilcrvoiragcndcr Anzte Alter Zcitcn und 
Volkcr , i. 220; Jos. Tyson, The Cell Doctrine , 2d ed., Phil- 
adelphia, 1876; Ed. B. Wilson, The Cell in Development and 
Inheritance , 2d ed., pp. 5, 106. 127, 132, New York, 1900; 
Quarterly Journal Micn^co)ncal Science , 1876, xvi. 131; 
nertwig-Campbell, The Cell , pp. 199, 218, 219. 

8- W. S. 


AUERBACH (JUDAH), LOEB B. ISRAEL : 

Galician Talmudist of the second half of the eight 
eentli century. He is the author of “ Meliokek Ye- 
hudah” (The Lawgiver of Judah), Lemberg, 1792, 
a commentary on those sections of the Oraii Hayyim 
of Joseph Caro’s Shulhan ‘Aruk which treat of 
the regulations for Passover. The work consists of 
two distinct parts, entitled respectively (1) “Hukke 
‘Olam ” (Eternal Laws), which gives the lialakic de- 
cisions briefly, aud (2) “Hukke Da‘at” (Law's of 
Knowledge), w r hicb gives discussions of the prece- 
ding. 

Bibliography; Fflrst, Bibb Jlebr . 1. 73; Zedner, Cat.'Hebr. 

Books Brit. Mus. p. 337. 

EG. 

AUERBACH, HEIR B. ISAAC : Talmudist 
and chief rabbi of the Ashkenazim in Jerusalem; 
born Feb. 10, 1815, at Dobria near Ivalisli, Russian 
Poland ; died May 8, 1878, at Jerusalem. He w as 
rabbi at Kalish w hen, in 1800, actuated by bis love 
for the Holy Land, he removed to Jerusalem, wiiere 
lie organized the congregation and yeshibah Oiiel 
Jacob, and subsequently became chief rabbi of the 
Ashkenazim. He also organized an independent 
board of Slieliitah for the Ashkenazim. This action 
was opposed by the “hakam bashi,” David Hazan, 
and his Sephardic congregation, wdio controlled the 
Skehipih. They w ere upheld by the Mussulmans, 


who favored the Jewish mode of killing animals, 
which corresponded with their religious belief and 
custom, aud who would not eat meat slaughtered by 
Christians or by Ashkenazic Jews, the latter not 
being recognized by them as sons of Abraham. This 
greatly hampered the undertaking of the Ashke- 
nazim, as none but Christians w ould buy the surplus 
of the Sheliitali, and, being excluded from the Mus- 
sulmans’ trade, the Ashkenazim found the Sheliitali 
quite expensive. Auerbach appealed to the liakam 
bashi to intercede on behalf of the Ashkenazim, and 
requested him to obtain from the Turkish govern- 
ment the recognition of the Ashkenazic Jewsas sons 
of Abraham. The hakam bashi hesitated, and Auer- 
bach threatened him with excommunication for re- 
fusing to perform his plain duty aud to do justice, 
to the Ashkenazim. At last in 1864 the hakam bashi 
was not only obliged to remove his objection, but 
actually compelled to establish the fact before the 
Ottoman authorities that as regards their religion 
there was no diilerence between the Sephardim and 
Ashkenazim. 

Auerbach and Rabbi Samuel Salant in 1866 organ- 
ized the Central Committee known as the “ Wa‘ad 
ha-Kelali” in Jerusalem, as an agency for the dis- 
tribution of funds from the charity-boxes all oyer 
the w T orld for the Ashkenazic poor in Palestine, the 
income from which from the United States alone 
amouuts to about §20,000 pePannum. In 1875, on 
the occasion of the visit of Sir Moses Montefiore to 
the Iloly Land, Auerbach protested in an open let- 
ter addressed to Montefiore (in j Hebrew and English, 
London, 1875) against the charges of unfair manip- 
ulation of the gifts sent to the poor in Palestine. 

Auerbach is^the author of “Imre Binah” (Words 
of Understanding), novellas on Orah Hayyim and 
Yoreh De‘ah, and responsaon Iloshcn Mishpa$, Jeru- 
salem, 1871-76 ; of annotations to his father’s “ Dibre 
Hayyim,” and to Loeb Guenzburg’s “Ture Eben.” 
lie left many manuscripts on Talmudical subjects, 
which are still unpublished. Auerbach was known 
as a great pilpulist. 

A “ bet ha-midrash ” has been founded in Jerusa- 
lem to perpetuate Auerbach’s memory. 

Bibliography : J. Sclnvartz, Tcbuot lia-Are. ed. Luncz, pp. 
500, 501; A. Amshevrltz, Moshe ue-Ycrushalayim. pp. 81-96, 
Warsaw, 1879; M. N. Auerbach. Zckut AlwU Jerusalem, 
1895, Introduction ; Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, 
1878, p. 363. 

L. Q. 7 J. D. E. 

AUERBACH, MENAHEM HENDEL BEN 
HESHULLAM SOLOMON : Austrian rabbi, 
banker, and commentator ; born in Vienna at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century ; died at Kroto- 
sclun, Posen, July 8, 1689. He w'as descended from 
the w r ell -known Auerbach-Fischhof family, both his 
father, Mesliullam Solomon, and his maternal grand- 
father, Rabbi Judah Loeb Rofe, being members of 
the Vienna Ghetto. 

Auerbach received a Talmudic education, and was 
a pupil of Joel Silrkes (rfn), of Joshua ben Joseph 
of Cracow, and of Menahcm Mendel Krochmal of 
NikoJsburg. He married the daughter of Judah 
Loeb Cohn of Cracow r (died 1645), and then settled in 
Cracow r with his brother Hayyim. For many years 
Auerbach held the position of dayyan of the Cracow 
community, being at the same time engaged in the 
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banking business with his brother. Later, both re- 
turned to Vienna, where Menahein remained after 
liis brother’s death in 16G6, up to the expulsion of 
the Jews from Vienna by the emperor Leopold I. in 
1670. Benjamin Leb (Wolf) Fisehliof, probably the 
youngest of the brothers, was also expelled at the 
same time, and became rabbi in Nikolshurg. 

After the expulsion Auerbach became rabbi at 
Ruusnitz, Moravia, and in 1(573 of Krotoschin, where 
for sixteen years and until his death he occupied the 
double position of rabbi and parnass of the district 
of Posen. In Krotoschin he established a yeshibah, 
which S!K>n became known throughout Poland, and 
to which lie devoted much of his time and energy 
(Eliakim ben Melr, “Responsa,” § 61). His son 
Moses was parnas of the district of Posen, one of 
the leaders of the Synod of Great Poland, and presi- 
dent of the Assembly of Kobylin in 1733. The fol- 
lowing pedigree exhibits the relationship of this 
branch of the Auerbach family: 


Jintab Loeb 
Cohen m. Lissa 


Judah Loeb Itofe, 

Rabbi of Cracow 

I 

Daughter m. Meshullam 
Solomon Auerbach 

I 


Saul lien 
Ezekiel 


Daughter m. Menahein Mendel 
Hayyim, Dayyan 
at Vienna 
(d. 1606) 


Benjamin Leb 
(Wolf) 


Daughter m. Moses 


I 


Miriam m. Moses Isaac ha-Levi, 
1 rabbi of Zlotow 


Menahein Mendel, 
rabbi of Krotoschin (1732). 

Auerbach -was the author of “ ‘A?eret ZokcDiin " 
(The Crown of Old Men ; compare Prov. xvii. 6), a 
commentary on Oral.i Hayyim, a division of the Sliul- 
han 'Antk, printed at Dyliernfurth, 1720, and repub- 
lished in most editions of that work. He also left in 
manuscript “‘Akeret lm-Bayit” (The Barren One of 
the House; compare Ps. cxiii. 9), a commentary on 
another division of the Shulhan ‘Aruk; namely 
Hoshen Mishpaf, J 

B au D l9M tzte Krtrcibung dcrJudcn 
Krlilnl n Q " v ^nna, 1889; H. N. Dembitzer, 

<'- n \ PJ^sim, Cracow, 1888; I. Elsenstad^S. Wiener 
Lki at Kt'do#him % passim, St. Petersburg, 1897-98. 

°* H. R. 

AUERBACH, ME8HULLAM SOLOMON. 

^ lF:HliAC Ib 3 1 EX A HEM MEXDEL, and AUERBACH 

Family. 

AUERBACH, PEREZ B. MENAHEH NA- 
HUII : Polish Talmudist ; flourished in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. He was the autlior of 
the work “PeCr Halakah” (Ornament of the Hala- 
kah), Zolkiev, 1738, which contains novella} to the 
jalinud, to the commentaries on the Talmud, and 
to Mannonides’ Yad ha-Hazakah. The section in 
ic treatise Pesahim (14a, £la), known as the “ section 
ot K. Hanina, the chief priest, 77 is treated in a par- 
ticularly exhaustive manner. 

p- 

D - L. G. 

PHINEAS BEE - SIMON 
UX.F: Rabbi and Talmudist; lived at the end of 

n.— 20 


the seventeenth mid begimiiugof the eighteenth cen- 
'" ry : ,. n £ "’“s chief of the court of justice at Cracow 

( bet dm ), but on account of the persecutions of th» 

Jews in Poland lie was forced to leave his native 
country (1714), settling later at Frankfort-ou-lhe- 
Mam, where he married the daughter of the rabbi 
Joseph Samuel. He is the author of “ Halakah Beru- 
rah ’(The Clear Law), acommentary on the Shulhan 
Aruk, Orah Hayyim (Wilmersdorf, 1717). This 
work contains, mainly, solutions of questions on 
winch t lie An aroxim had widely divergent opinions. 

Rim lOGRArnv : Steinselniefder, Cat . Badl. Nos*. 6750, 7196- 
VoU Bthhothaa Jhhnra. Hi. ]S4:V, ; Azulai, SJirnha- 

SSEffi (kr 

1 • G * A. R. 

AUERBACH, SAMUEL B. DAVID 
TEBELE : A cabalistic commentator on the Bible; 
flourished iu the seventeenth century. His father," 
David, died as a martyr during the persecution of 
the Jews in Poland, and he himself narrowly escaped 
a similar fate, first at Lublin. Oct. 1C, 1655, and then 
at Reiscn, near Lissa. Auerbach was the author of 
a work entitled “ Hesed Shemo El 77 (.Mercy, Its Name 
Is God, the letters of “Shemo El” corresponding 
with those of “Samuel,” the author’s name). This 
work, published at Amsterdam in 1699, contains 
Mid rash ic and cabalistic explanations of Genesis, of 
no value whatever. However, of considerable value 
to the historian, as records of au eye-witness, are the 
numerous scattered references to the persecution of 
the Jews of Poland during the years 1648 and 1655. 
Bibliography ; Garland, Lc-Korot ha-Gezcrot. v. 75; steln- 
selmeider, ( at. Bodl col. 2409; Zunz, Litcraturgcsch. 439. 

K * L. G. 

AUERBACH, SIMEON. See Auerbach 
Family. 

AUERBACH, SIMON (ZE’EB) WOLF B. 
^-AVID TEBELE ; Talmudist and rabbi of sev- 
eral large communities; born at Posen about 1550; 
died Nov. 12. 1631, at Prague. Ilis father was either 
rabbi or, at least, ail eminent Talmudic authority 
in Posen ; and his father-in-law was Solomon b. Jehiel 
Ltuia, whom he succeeded, after the latter’s death, 
iu the rabbinate of Lublin (1578-84), Before this! 
however, he had olficiated as rabbi of the communi- 
ties of Turbin and Lubomil, Poland. At Lublin lie 
had a bitter quarrel with the celebrated Talmudist 
of that town, McYr b. Gcdaliah (Maharam). The 
latter apparently had at this time no official appoint- 
ment at Lublin, but was the leader of one of the 
largest yeshibot; and by virtue of his great Tal- 
mudic authority, he had it in his power to make it 
very unpleasant for the rabbi of iiis community. 
Although the two men had been friends before 
Auerbach entered upon his office (compare MaHa- 
Ram, Responsum No. 27), this relation was dis- 
turbed when Auerbach, as rabbi of the community, 
became the superior of MallaRam. In addition 
there was an ancient feud between Luria and Maha- 
ram’s father, which passed over to their sons. 

Auerbach left Lublin, in order to accept the rab- 
binate of Przemysl, retiring after a few years to 
Posen, as he had private means. In 1621 he was 
appointed chief rabbi of his native place. 

Auerbach’s great reputation is evident from the 
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fact that the community of Posen set aside in his 
favor the statutory law under which no native of the 
city could be appointed chief rabbi. In Posen, also, 
Auerbach’s position was not entirely pleasant; for, 
while he was chief rabbi, Benjamin of Morawczyk 
was the “ rosh yeshibuli 77 (head of the college), and 
difficulties frequently arose between the two. Hence 
Auerbach, who had refused a call to Vienna as rabbi 
in 1028, accepted that position in the following year. 
He did not stay there long, however, being appointed 
chief rabbi of Prague, and district rabbi of Bohemia. 
While in office at Prague he had a quarrel with his 
predecessor, Lippmann Heller, who had been re- 
moved from office by the government. 

Auerbach wrote several works, none of which 
has been preserved, nor are an}* of the names of his 
many pupils known. According to the testimony 
of his contemporaries. Auerbach was not only a 
renowned Talmudist, as is evidenced by the posi- 
tions lie held in the largest communit}" of Poland 
and of Austria, but a man of inflexible and fearless 
character, as his controversies with many of his col- 
leagues have demonstrated. 

Bibliography : Bloch, Simon Wolf Auerbach, Qhcrrahhincr 
von Gru*<i>olni, in Gedenhbuch znr Erinncnnuj an David 
Kaufmann, Breslau, 11)00: Lewinstein, in Ha~GorenAAl-43 
(many of whose statements are inaccurate; c.f/., there was in 
Amsterdam no Solomon Aboab, who is alleged to have been 
the umpire in a controversy between Auerbach and Maharam); 
Lieben, Gal-Ed, pp. 75, 70 (epitaph), German part, p. 02; Nis- 
senbaum, Lc-Komt ha-Ychudim bc-Lvblin , pp. 23, 24, Lub- 
lin, 1WJ9 (see also the remarks therein - of Harkavy, Buber, and 
Lewinstein ; it is doubtful whether the period given by Nissen- 
baum for Auerbach's activity at Lublin is correct). 

K. L. G. 

AUERBACH, SOLOMON HEYMANN: He- 
brew scholar; born at Posen at the end of the eight- 
eenth century ; died there in 1836. He translated 
Habakkuk into German with explanatory notes 
(Breslau, 1821). lie also collaborated in the trans- 
lation of the Bible undertaken by Zunz,for which lie 
furnished the translation of Ecclesiastes, on which 
book he wrote also a Hebrew commentary (Breslau, 
1837). 

Bibliography: Steinschnelder, Cat. Bodl. col. 7G3; Winter 
and Wunsebe, Jlldischc Litcratur , iii. 745. 

R G. I. Bit. 

s AUGSBURG : Capital of the districts of Swabia 
‘and. Neuburg, Bavaria. According to tradition, it 
is one of the oldest 
Jewish communities in 
Germany. The first doc- 
umentary mention of the 
city is in 1259; but indi- 
vidual Jews of Augsburg 
are spoken of earlier. 
Of the six houses belong- 
ing to the church-chap- 
ter, and mortgaged in 
1259 by Bishop Hart- 
Seal of the Jews of Augsburg,12S8. n °* Augsburg, one 

(F rom “ l.lt«raturbUtt d*» Orient*.”) tS described B3 5 JEW- 

ish house . n 

In 1276 the congregation possessed a synagogue 
and a cemetery. The chief occupation of the Jews 
of Augsburg was money-lending ; trade in meat and 
wine was also permitted with certain limitations. 
In 1316 the Jews of Augsburg must have been afflu- 
ent, for the city of Munich mortgaged its revenues 



to them for six years. Thirteen years later the Jews 
(that is, the revenues from them) were pledged by 
the emperor to the counts of Oet- 
Affiuence tingen, and by the latter to the family 
of Jews, of Hoheneck. In 1364 the council of 
Augsburg acquired possession of them. 
The city owed large sums to the Jews, and to liqui- 
date them instituted, iu 1341, forced loans from the 
citizens. The bishop’s debts to the Jews were can- 
celed in part by Charles IV. When the Black Death 
raged in 1348, and the Jews in Augsburg were mas- 
sacred, the emperor pardoned the burghers for the 
crime. Iu 1349 the bishop again received Jews into 
the city, but six years later transferred to the city 
council both the duty of protecting them and the pri v- 
ilege of taxing them. The emperor demanded 10,000 
gulden (1 gulden = 414 cents) from the Jews of Augs- 
burg in 1373; and the council vainly sought to pro- 
tect them from this amercement. In 1384 they had 
to pay to the council 22,000 gulden ; and in 1385 King 
Wenzel canceled all debts owing to the Jews. King 
Sigismimd, in 1429, pledged them to Count von Pap- 
penlieim, to whom they had to pay 200 gulden yearly. 
The council bought back this right from Rippen- 
heim in 1439. A year later 300 Jews were expelled 
from the city, and the gravestones in their cemeteiy 
were used in the construction of a city halL In 1450 
Frederick III. demanded that the city deliver to him 
“all his privileges 77 ; he was appeased by the pay- 
ment of 13,000 gulden, for which the city retained 
the right to admit or to expel Jews. From that time 
no Jews were permitted to dwell in Augsburg. In 
1540 the council decided that Jews might stay no 
longer than a day and a night in the town; and they 
had to pay the officer who accompanied them during 
their stay one “sechser” for tlie service. In 1601 it 
was forbidden to borrow money of Jews. 

During the Thirty Years’ war some Jews came 
to Augsburg. These were officially plundered, from 
time to time under threat of being expelled; in 1649 
they were again driven out; and in 1680 the former 
edicts of expulsion were revived and intensified. 
While the War of the Spanish Succession raged, a 
few Jewsagain ventured into the city; 
The Jews and in 1704 there were 62 families res- 
Persecuted. ident there. In 1718 even their tem- 
porary sojourn was again forbidden. 
From 1741 to “1745, Jews were again permitted to 
dwell in Augsburg on account of the War of the 
Austrian Succession. In 1742 they were 36 fam- 
ilies; but they were driven out again in 1745. The 
council made an agreement with the Jews of the 
surrounding villages in 1751 to the effect that for the 
yearly payment of 1, 100 gulden they might have 
free admission to the city for trading-purposes. In 
tlie years following, the council endeavored to re- 
strict tlieir commercial undertakings; but in 1791 
edicts were issued, protecting the Jews against ill- 
treatment and pillage. They were again in the city 
during the French war of 1796. 

Of interest is tlie medieval seal of the congregation, 
with its inscription, partly in Latin and partly in 
Hebrew, surrounding a two-headed eagle, and with 
a conical hat above all (“ LiteraturhlatL d 03 
ents,” 1842, col. 73). In “Monatssckrift,” 1861, (p. 
280) mention is made of a “Jewish congregational 
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dance-house ” in Augsburg (1290). Numerous He- 
brew books, distinguished for their beautiful 
typography, were printed there bc- 
Ancient tween the years 1514 and 1543. 
Congrega- Of t he various rabbis of the congrc- 
tlonal gat ion of Augsburg mention must be 

Dance- made of the venerable Senior, who in 
House. 1 348, an eighty -four-year-old sage, was 

assassinated while poring over his 
books. Elijah of Augsburg wrote a commentary 
upon Moses of Coney’s “Sefer Mizwot Gad of” 
(Seinag), which exists in manuscript in the Vatican 
library; Jacob Weil, son of Judah, one of the most 
distinguished rabbis in Germany in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was also of Augsburg. The cemetery adjacent 
to the town served as the burial-place for five com- 
munities of Swabia. The new congregation lias been 
inexistence since 1801. In 18G2 Dr. llirsclifeld was 
appointed rabbi; and lie was succeeded by Hein- 
rich Gross. The congregation now (1900) numbers 
1,156 members. 

Hebrew typography is coeval with the study of 
the Hebrew' language in Germany. In 1514 Erhard 
Oeglin printed the Decalogue and several parts of 
the New Testament in Boesclicnstein’s 
Early w Elemental Introductorium in He- 
Hebrew bneas Literas,” which is embellished 
Printing, with an elaborate border, falsely as- 

. critjed to linns. IIolUc*in. Actual print- 

ing m Hebrew was practised by the traveling printer' 
I.Iayyiin Schwarz, who in 1533 completed '"the Me- 
gillot and Kashi’s Commentary on the Pentateuch as 
the first printed production in Augsburg. On Jan. 
19, 1534, the Passover Jlaggadali was completed- 
and in the same year there was published at Aik-s- 
burg by an anonymous author a guide to correspond 
enee which became very popular during the seven- 
teenth century. Previous to 153G there successively 
appeared a daily prayer-book (“ tefillah”), a festival 
prayer- Jx>ok ( a mahzor w ), and a penitential prayer- 
book (“sehhot ”), all according to the German ritual. 

vi * 13 S ° n Isimc ant ^ Ilis son-in-law Josef b. 
lakar, Schwarz in 1540 published the “Turini” of 
Jacob b. Aslier, and - Ahknt Rokel » (The Merchant's 
bpicebox), a work ascribed to one Makir. Tliese 
^cre followed by the Book of King., ( 1043 ), am i 0le 
B<s.k of fcamncl (1-M4), both in Judao-Germau rime. 
All of these typographical productions are exceed- 
mg y beautiful, and may be classed among the rarest 
specimens of the primer's art. In 1544 Paulas, Emil- 
1 is later professor at Ingolsladt, edited at Augsburg 
a Juda;o-German Pentateuch. b 
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Homans no important action of state was under- 
taken without the advice of the augurs. In fact the 
belief in augury lias existed at all times, among the 
uncivilized as well as the most civilized nations, to 
the present day, the wish to know the future con- 
tinually giving rise to some art of peering into it. 

The various species of Augury, however, depend 
on the conditions of external nature, race peculiari- 
ties and historical influences. The future was fore- 
told by the aspect of the heavens (Astrology); by 
dreams, lots, oracles, and such things; 
Kinds of orspirits were invoked (Necromancy) 
Augury, ami the Teuapiiim and Urim an* 
Tiiummim were questioned. As these 
forms of prognostication, as well as the pagan 
method, Divination, are treated under their several 
headings, this article will he devoted to Augury in 
the strict sense of the word, including, however, all 
predictions, dependent on chance happenings. All 
signs and intimations coming under the concepts 
‘‘ niliusli ” (whisper) and “siman” (omen) belong to 
Jewish Augury, the history of which may be divided 
into Biblical. Talmudic, and medieval periods. 

— In Bible Times: The observation of the flight 
of birds for. the. purpose of prophesying, or as a 
prognostication, is not expressly mentioned in the • 
Bible. That it Was not unknown, however, is shown 
111 Eccl. X. 20, “fora bird of the air shall carry the 
# voice, anti tliat which hath wings sliall 

Flight of tell the matter. ” This knowledge may 
Birds. also be assumed in view of the fact 
... ^at am °ng the Arabs the raven was a 

bird of omen. The Greek version several times trans- 
lates “ nahash ” by oiuvbc; but this word, like, the 
Latin “augurium,” means any kind of prognostica- 
tion, and not merely that by the flight or the cry of 
birds. . It is nevertheless a curious fact that tradition 
also originally applied the prognostication designated ' 
by nahash to the omens derived from animals. Jo- 
seph practised hydromancy. He divined (nahash) the 
future by pouring water into a cup, throwing little 
pieces of gold or jewels into the fluid, observing the 
figures that were formed, and predicting accordingly 
(Gen. xliv. 5, according to Dillman’s commentary). 
Laban found out in a similar way (nahash) that God 
blessed him on account of Jacob (Gen. xxx. 27). 
King Manasseh also practised this species of divina- 
tion (II Kings xxi. 6; II Chron. xxxiii. 6). Another 
method consisted in observing the signs from staves 
planted upright or flung on the ground (“ Cyril of 
Alex.” in Winer, M B. R.” ii. 673), a 
Hydro- method that is not identical with the 
mancy, arrow oracle (Hosea iv. 12; perhaps 
Rhabdo- Ezek. vili. 17; compare Num. xvii. 
mancy, 16 ct *eq.). Ezekiel (xxi. 26 [A. V. 
and Bel- 21]) speaks of the arrow oracle of the 
omancy. king of Babylon; but the prophet 
Elisha also directs the . Israelite king 
Joash to shoot two arrows through the window in 
order to find out whether Joash will vanquish the 
Aramaic king (II Kings xiii. 14-19). 

Accidental occurrences (aifixa) are of great impor- 
tance in divination, and may be taken as omens (oq- 
futa = “siman ”). Eliezer, Abraham’s servant, said: 

“ I stand at the well . . . and the damsel to whom 
I shall say. Let down thy pitcher, I pray thee, tliat I 
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may drink ; and she shall say. Drink, and I will give 
thy camels drink also, let the same be the wife ap- 
pointed by God for Isaac ” (Gen. xxiv. 
Omens, 12-19). Jonathan, when he is about to 
Accidental attack the Philistines, says: “Behold 
and Others, we will pass over unto these men, and 
we will discover ourselves unto them. 

If they say thus unto us. Tarry until we come to 
you; then we will stand still in our place, and will 
not go up unto them. But if they say thus. Come 
up unto us; then we will go up: for the Lord hath 
delivered them into our hand; and this shall be a 
sign unto us” (I Sam. xiv. 8-11). The prophet 
Isaiah even gives to the pious king Hezekiah a sign, 
as an indication that he will get well (II Kings xx. 

9) The Lord commands Gideon to choose those 
warriors who lap the water with their tongues like 
a dog, but to reject those who get down on their 
knees to drink (Judges vii. 5). The diviners advised 
the Philistines to send back the Ark of the Lord in 
order that the deaths among them might cease: 

“ j,- ow therefore make a new cart, and take two milch kine, 
on which there hath come no yoke, and tie the kine to the cart, 
and bring their calves home from them. And take the ark of 
the Lord, and lav it upon the cart ; and put the jewels of gold, 
which ye return him for a trespass offering, in a coffer by the 
side thereof ; and send it away, that it may go. And see, .. 
it goeth up by the way of his own coast to Betb-shemesh, then 
he hath done us this great evil : but if not, then we shall know 

that it la not fciis hand that smote ns ; It was a chance that hap- 
pened to us. . . - And the Kine took the straight way to the way 
of Beth-shemesh, and went along the highway, lowing as they 
went, and turned not aside to the right hand or to the left” 

(I Sam. vi. 7-12). 

King David listens to a sound in the tops of the 
trees when he asks God whether he shall go against the 
Philistines (II Sam. v. 24), a fact that reminds us of 
QvfojmvTEia and “ sihat dekalin ” (compare below ; also 
“elon me'onenim,” Judges ix. 37; and Baudissin, 
“Studien zurVcrgleiehenden Semitischen Religious- 
gescli.” ii. 194, note 4). The incident of Balaam, who 
attempted prognostication on a hill, refers perhaps 
to some divination of this kind, since he too uses 
the characteristic word “naliasli” (Num. xxiii. 23). 
It is highly improbable that the Hebrew's prognos- 
ticated from the drifting of the clouds, as has been 
assumed from (derived from py, cloud); nor 

was any attention paid to the lightning flash, which 
belonged to Augury among the Romans. 

The Law strictly and repeatedly forbade all Au- 
gury (Lev. xix. 26; Deut. xviii. 10, etc.). The inter- 
pretation of signs, however, as in the case of Eliezcr 
and Jonathan, wheie nothing was done in the way 
of conjuration, was not considered to be Augury. 
The Talmudic Period : Augury is more fre- 
quently referred to in post -Biblical times, but it 
would be rash to assume therefore that it was more 
widely practised.” As among the classical peoples 
of antiquity and among the Germans to-day, the arts 
of Augury proved effective only with the person 
who believed in them, and only such a person w r as 
injured by them (Yer. Shab. 8d; Bab.Ned. 32 a; L. 
Blau, “ Das Altjfidische Zauberwesen,” p. 77, note 4). 
The prohibition in Lev. xix. 26 (liyron tv, “neither 
shall ye use enchantment ”) is referred by Sifra on 
that passage (ed. Weiss, p. 90) to divination by means 
of weasels, fowis, and stars, meaning the omens found 
in the flight and cries of birds and in similar signs ; 


while Sifre, Deut. 171 takes it in a still more general 
sense, saying : “ Who is a menaliesh [enchanter] ? He, 
for instance, who says: 4 My bread fell out of my 
mouth’ ; or ‘ My stall out of ray hand ’ ; or 4 A snake 
crept to my right’; ‘A fox ran to my left and his 
tail crossed my path’; furthermore, he who says: 

‘ Do not begin anything to-day, because it is the new 
moon ’ ; or 4 It is Friday’ ; or 4 It is the Sabbath eve- 
ning. * ” In the parallel passage, Sanli. 656, other evil 
omens are added ; namely, if a man’s son calls after 
him ; if a raven croaks at him, or a deer gets in his 
way; and more explicitly, if one avoids being the 
first to pay the tax. 

The belief in animal omens was widely spread 
among the Babylonians, who also divined by tlie 
behavior of fish, as was well known (Lenormant, 

* Die Magic mid Wahrsagerei der ClialdSer,” p. 473; 
Blau, l.c. pp. 45 el seq. ; Pauly -Wissowa, “Real-En- 
cyklopadie der Classisclien Alterthumswissenschaft,” 
iv 1397, txdvofmvTua). Snake and cloud omens were 
also known (Levy, “Chal. WOrterb.” ii. 1026). 

Augury proper was known among the Jews, but 
was considered as a foreign Roman or Arabic art. 
Josephus narrates (“Ant.” xviii. 6, § 7; xix. 8, § 2) 
that a bird (an owl) alighted on the tree against which 
Agrippa was leaning while a prisoner 
Flight and at Rome; whereupon a fellow pris- 
Cries oner, a German, prophesied that he 

of Birds. would, become king, But tliat if the 

bird appeared a second time, it would 
mean he would die. The third of the Sibylline Books 
(line 224) says about the Jews: “They do not con- 
sider the omens of flight as observed by the augur- 
crs.” In the account of the martyrdom of Isaiah 
( u Ascensio Jesaue,” ii. 5) it is stated that in the time 
of King Manasseli not only magic and other crimes 
increased, but also Augury by the flight of birds, 
which is denoted by “ we-nihesk” (II Kings xxi. 6). 
According to the Aristeas Letter (gg 165 et seq.), the 
weasel is the symbol of the informer. This appar- 
ently has some connection with the avspieinm. 

Augury and astrology are “the. wisdom of the 
East,” mentioned in I Kings v. 10 (Pesik. 336, D'JHV 
T'on D'Dnjn rr6rm). By the “bird of the air” 
(Eccl. x. 20) is meant the raven, in Augury, says a 
Palestinian teacher of the Talmud of the third cen- 
tury (Lev. R. xxxii. 2; compare ‘Aruk, s.t. TIT ’VB 
p"cn TODru ; Blau, l.c . p. 48, note 2). . The 
Arabic expression itself, as well as the mention of 
the raven, the bird of omen of the Arabs, proves 
that Arabic Augury is here referred to. When Rab 
’Ilisli was in prison a man who understood the lan- 
guage of the birds interpreted to him the cry of a 
raven as meaning “Tlisli” (flee!), “‘Ilish” (flee!). 
Rab paying no attention — tlie raven being prover- 
bially a liar — a dove addressed him, and when her 
cry was interpreted in the same way, he obeyed the 
'warning and escaped, since the dove means Israel; 
that is, the dove is Israel’s bird of omen (Git. 45a, 
bottom). The place where the flight of birds was 
observed is also mentioned (frOWD ; Targ. Yer. to 
Num. xxxi. 10; compare Sifre on the passage, and 
Levy, l.c. ii. 157a). With one exception the doves 
of Herod cried Kvpie, Kt >pie (lord, lord!); and when 
this one was taken to task by the others, she cried 
Xtipu ; that is, “ Herod was a slave ” — whereupon she 
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was killed by the followers of Herod. R. Kalmna 
understood this conversation (Huh 1396; ‘Aruk, 8.v. 
■*p; Levy. l.c. ii. 324a). 

The Romans also understood the language of the 
birds (Pauly- Wissowa, l.c. i., lxxvii. 51; Ixxxvi. 29). 
Judah does not dare, even in a whisper, to advise 
the emperor Antoninus to proceed against the nobles 
of Rome; for the birds carry the voice onward (Ab. 
Zarali 106; compare Lenormant, l.c. p. 451). God 
is angry each day for one minute (Ps. xxx. 6) during 
the first three hours; that is the time when the comb 
of the cock turns white, or when not a single red 
stripe is to be found in his comb, and he stands on 
one leg. R. Joshua ben Levi, who wanted to seize 
this moment to curse a heretic who had offended 
him, tied a cock and watched him intent)}', and in 
doing so he involuntarily fell asleep (Iler. 7a ; ‘Ab. 
Zarah 46; Sanli. 1056). 

The Babylonians divined also by flies (Lenormant, 
lx. p. 472). In this connection arose perhaps the 
saying that no fly alighted on the table of the prophet 
Elisha (see Beelzebub). The language of trees, 
which the ancient peoples, especially the Babylo- 
nians, are said to have understood, was probably 
known to the Babylonian Jews as early as the eighth 
century (Biau, i.c. p. 47; “Knistern des Lorbeers 
G I uckbringend , ” in P dy-AVissowa, l.c. i. 06, note 
24). Thus Abraham learned from the sighing of the 
tamarisk -tree that his end was nigh (see Abraham, 
Testament of). Lev. six. 20, ijjiyn is trons- 
luted by the Septuagint Kjjjfiovi^vc^ai ; i.c., to divine 
by sounds and noises (compare GrUnbaum, in “Z. D. 
M. G.” xxxi. 253 it *tq.). 

To interrogate Chaldeans (Pes.1136, etc.) or to 
practise divination in general is not permitted. lie 
who abstains from so doing is admitted into a section 
of the heavens which even the ministering angels 
may not enter (Xed. 32a). But since desire often out- 
balances precept, a fundamental difference was made 
by setting up the rule: “There is no such thing as 
divination, but there are prognostications” (PNfc? 

|D'D Cm Yer. Shab. Sc; Bacber, “Ag. 
Pal. Amor.” ii. 25, note 5). The Romans also distin- 
guished between greater and lesser divinations, call- 
ing the latter signs (q//fia, “signa,” jrD'D; see Dereu- 
bourg-Saglio, “ Dietionnaire des Antiquites Grecques 
et Romaines,” ii. 2936, bottom). Such, for instance, 
are the signs of Eliezer (Gen. xxiv.), of Jonathan 
(I um. xiv.), and also Gen. xxxviii. 11, and xlii. 36; 
the last-named also leading to the conclusion that 
. every sign had to be repeated three 
Progmosti- times. In consequence of thisilistinc- 
cation8. tion even the most eminent amornim 
made use of certain signs. Rab looked 
upon it as a favorable omen if the ship that ferried 
him came to meet him, but as a bad omen if it was 
not ready. Samuel opened his Bible for a chance 
intimation. J olianan made a boy recite a Bible verse 
wit the same purpose. "When in passing a school 
he heard a boy say “Samuel has died " (I Sam. xxv. 
h ie took it as an omen and did not visit the amora 
that name as he had intended to do. The expres- 
sion a house, a wife, and a child give signs” must 
tuean that signs may be taken from them, Rashi to 
Bio contrary notwithstanding (Yer. Shab. Sc, bottom ; 

. u . .j 6; Gen. R. Ixxxv. 5, commentaries). 


Boys were often used by diviners to peer into the 
future, being for that purpose bewitched by magic 
formulas (Pauly- Wissowa, l.c. iv. 1399). The Tal- 
mud says, curiously enough (B. B. 126, where two 
cases are cited): “Since the destruction of the Tem- 
ple, prophecy has been given into the hands of the 
insane and of children.” The Jewish view is not 
far removed from the Greco-Roman one; namely,, 
that the insane were possessed by demons. Bewitch- 
ment was strictly forbidden, as was generally the 
interrogation of demons, except by means of oil or 
eggs, to find a lost article ; but “ the'prmces of oil and 
of eggs lie” (Sank. 101a; compare Demonology and 
Divination). This view of R. Johanaii (died 279) 
explains that he often soughtadvice from boys with 
the formula, “ Tell me thy verse I ” meaning the verse 
which the boy had just learned, or which came into 
his mind at that moment (Ilag. 15a; Meg. 286; Gi$. 
57a, 68a, etc.; Horowitz, “Sammlung Kleiner Mid- 
rashim,” p. 69, “mah pasukekem”). The same 
teacher of the Talmud says that if any one happens 
to remember a verse of the Bible early in the morn- 
ing, it is a prophecy in miniature (Ber. 576),;the pro- 
j photic element being in such cases the accidental. 
He looked upon a voice which lie heard accidentally 
behind him as being a divination, and followed it; 
for it is written (Isa. xxx. 21), “Thine ears shall 
hear a word behind thee, saying. This is the way, 
walk ye in it.” But, says the Talmud, the voice 
must be an unusual one, such as a man’s voice in 
a city, or a woman’s voice in a desert (Yer. Shab. 
8c; Bab. Meg. 32a). Other teachers of the Talmud 
also paid attention to this kind of voice, which was 
called Bat Kol. Two persons intending to visit a 
sick teacher said, “We will be guided by the Bat 
Kol,” whereupon they heard one woman say to an- 
other, “The light has gone out.” .Then they said, 

“ It shall not go out, and may the light of Israel 
never be extinguished ” (ik). As among other peo- 
ples, the Jews also considered the last words of the 
dying as divinations. Thus Eliezer ben Hyrkanus 
and Samuel ha-Katan prophesied the martyrdom 
of several scholars (Sanh. 08a and 11a; Pauly- Wis- 
sowa, l.c. i. 92, note 11). 

Some other omens must be mentioned, called 
“siman,” although not all strictly belonging to the 
subject in hand. It is a bad sign for any person to 
make a mistake in his prayers, but a good sign to 
know them fluently (Mishnah Rer. 
Other end; compare Talmud 346, bottom. 
Omens. and 246, top). It is a bad sign for the 
remainder of the year if it rains after 
Nisan or at the Sukkot festival; or if. the wine does 
not turn out well ; or if the Feast of Weeks fall on 
the fifth of the month. If there is fine weather on 
the day of that feast it is a good rmen for the world 
(Mislmah Ta‘anit 12a, 2a; Ab. R. IJ^ f. 4; Tosef., 
‘Ar. i. 9; see Ab. R. N. ii. 33 and Sifre i. 112, and in 
general Levy, “Neuhebr. WOrterb.” and Krauss, 
“Griechische und Lateinisehe LehnwOrter,” under 
the word p^D). It is a good sign for sick people to 
sneeze (Blau, l.c. p. 163; Tylor, l.c. i. 98-100, Ger- 
man ed.). Generally much attention was paid to 
omens (KM KJQ'D. an omen is a thing to be 

considered). In order to find out if one will live the 
year through, one must take a candle during the ten 
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,lays between New-year and the Day of Atonement, 
and light it in a house where there is no draft ; if the 
candle burn to the socket, that one will live the year 
through. In order to know if some matter of busi- 
ness will succeed, one must feed a hen; if she grow 
fat and plump, the matter in hand will succeed. In 
order to know if one will return home from a jour- 
ney, one must gO into a dark room, and if one see 
there the “shadow of the shadow,” one will return. 
The Talmud discourages, however, recourse to these 
oracles given by R. Ami, as a person becomes low- 
spirited if they are unfavorable (Ivor. oft, bottom: 
Hor. 12a). The tirst form of Augury reminds of 
pyromancy; the second, of the feeding of chickens 
(the “tripmlium” of the Romans). 

In the Middle Ages : It may be said in general 

that the philosophers were averse to Augun , as 
u-ell as to any other form of superstition. This is 
true especially of Maimonides, who, although bound 
by the Talmudic tradition, was not inclined to make 
any concessions on this point (Ililk. ‘Ah. Zarah xi. 

4 r>) The Talmudists, again, for whom the Tal- 
mud was the decisive authority, could not accept 
all the utterances and stories found therein. Hence 
a curious discrepancy between theory and practise 

. j i While, 

arose, as mu ecu laxuuuu m mv, , 

on the one hand, everything that atnll suggests idol- 
atry is strictly forbidden, much, on the other hand, 
is permitted, or practised iu spite of the interdiction, 
probably in consequence of overwhelming popular 
opinion (see Tur and Shulhan Aruk, \oieh De ah. 
178-170, together with the commentaries). Expressly 
heathenish practises, however, were mercilessly con- 
demned. The mystics readily accepted all such be- 
liefs, since all superstitious practises coincided with 
their views of the world. Moreover, a part of the 
people could never wean itself from these views. 

As GQdemann has shown in liis “Gesch. der Cul- 
tur der Juden in Fnuikreich und Deutschland, the 
Jews of Europe were greatly influenced by the super- 
stitions of the peoples in the midst of whom they 
were living. A few examples only may here he 
given. Judah the Pious (died 1216 at Regensburg), 
who was highly venerated by his contemporaries, 
and especially during the thirteenth century, gives 
in his “Book of the Pious” a mass of superstitions. 
He condemns on the whole the “interpretation of 
signs, which to-day is so much practised in Israel,” 
and declares that the choosing of a day 
Germany (for instance, starting children in their 
and France, schooling only on the new' moon) is 
idolatry. He admits, however, that 
there are certain reliable signs, of which he would 
rather not speak in order not to lead others into 
superstition. Thus the itching of the foot indicates 
that one will go to an unknown place; of the ears, 
that one will hear something new'; of the eye, that 
one w T ill see or read something new ; of the hand, 
that one will receive money (GQdemann, l.cA. 200 et 
seq. t §§ 59 and 162). This superstition is so firmly 
rootedas to be given credence to-day. Any one who, 
during the night or the day, secs his own shadow or 
form with closed mouth and eyes will die soon ( l.c , 
§547). 

K. Moses of Coucy (about 1250) explains DDP 
• D'QDp (Deut. xviii. 10) to be a fonu of divination 


still practised in Slavonia at his time. Slivers of 
wood, from which the bark had been removed on 
one side, were thrown into the air, and according as 
they fell on the peeled or on the barked side, the 
omen was favorable or unfavorable. Flames leapin g 
upon the hearth indicated that a guest was coming. 
Cup and nail divination was practised. Children 
were made to look into glasses filled with water, into 
crystals, etc., while invoking a demon, the pictures 
they saw being then interpreted. For nail di\ illa- 
tion the children looked upon the finger-nail (Giide- 
maiin, l.c . £§ *3 and 208, note 1). Asher ln*n Jehicl 
thought it permissible to find out a thief by means 
of divination (Torch De‘ah, 179). a proceeding that 
elsewhere is described in detail (Gudemann, lx. 

£ 208. note 1). In France and Germany in the thir- 
teenth century the future was foretold b\ means ^>f 
the “ name of interpretation ” ( “ sliem ha-meforash ”), 
a species of the name of God, to the astonishment of 
the Spaniard Nahum aides (l.c. % 222). 

The book “Nishmat llayyim,” by Manasseh ben 
Israel, a celebrated Dutch rabbi, is a mine of infor- 
mation respecting all kinds of superstition. A - 
though a highly educated man, well versed m tlie 
knowledge of liis time, one who could even enter into 
negotiations with Cromwell regarding 
< t Kishmat the return of the Jews to England, the 
Hayyim.” author believpl in every superstition. 

In the nineteenth chapter of the third 
treatise of his book he rejects the opinion of Maimon- 
ides, who declared all the black arts to be lies and 
deceptions., and refers for the veracity of rliabdo- 
nmney even to the Chinese and the wild Africans. 
He knows the kinds of divination mentioned above, 
and speaks also of chiromancy and others. 

The cabalistic works, to which Manasseh’s book be- 
longs, include of course also other directions for fore- 
tellfng the future, a practise that obtains even today 
among the uneducated and among persons given to 
mysticism. In Baden, Germany, coins and beans are 
used, the diviner prognosticating according to their 
position and the stamp oil the coins. An earlier form 
of divination, for finding a drowned person, was to 
let a wooden bowl float on the water. Wherever it 
stopped, the corpse lay on the bottom (Grunwald, 
u Mitteilungen,” i. Ill)- On pagan methods of prog- 
nostication (/car* f£o*//v), see DlVIXATIOX. 
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ATTGTJSTA: The capital of Richmond county, 
Georgia, received its first Jewish settlers about 1825, 
when a Mr. Florence arrived w ith his wife. About 
a year later, Isaac and Jacob Moise and Isaac Hen- 
dricks and his wife came there f rom Charleston ; their 
number w as added to by others from the same place, 
and subsequent to 1844 Jews from Germany began 
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to find their way to Augusta (Markons. “The He- 
brews in America.” p. 113). It lias a congregation. 
Children of Israel, organized in 1850. The relig- 
ious services were originally held in a hall, where 
the Sunday-school children also received their in- 
struction. The first rabbi was Rev. II. S. Jacobs, 
who held that position from 1800 to 1805. During 
the Civil war many Israelites from Charleston came 
to Augusta, thus considerably increasing the mem- 
bers of the congregation. During that time a ceme- 
tery was acquired and a benevolent society formed. 
Henry S. Jacobs was called to New Orleans, and 
was succeeded by Rev. Fisher-Fux, 1809. Rev. A. 
Ilium was called to the pulpit, and he succeeded in 
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getting a permanent building. Lntil then the serv- 
ices were strictly orthodox, a mixture of the Por- 
tuguese and Ashkenazic rites. In the fall of 1870 the 
f' ,la o°gue was completed and dedicated by its min- 
ister. Family pews were introduced, an organ and 
mixed choir took the place of the old chanting, the 
Jastrow pra3 T er-book was adopted, and the Sun- 
day-school placed on a modern footing. Rev. Lev- 
inson w os minister, 1871-76; E. S. Levy, 1876-86; 
Leo Reich, 1886-87. In 1887 A. Blum was recalled, 
but remained only one year. J. H. M. Chumaceiro 
was minister from 1888-94; the present rabbi is J. 
FeuerJicht. 

The congregation has, besides the benevolent so- 
ck t\ , a ladies aid society, and a Sunday-school with 
nve teachers, attended (1900) by fifty pupils. There 
s a so a Russian Polish congregation in Augusta, 


called Adas Jescliumn ; this synagogue is on Tenth 
and Greene streets. 

Prominent Israelites of Augusta have been: Sam- 
uel Levy, who was judge of the probate court from 
1866 to 1877; Isaac Levy, who held the position of 
sheriff for many years; Hon. Adolph Brand, who 
was a member of the Georgia legislature. 

The Jewish population of Augusta numbers nliout 
600 in a total of 47.000. The Israelites are mostly 
merchants, but there. are some cotton brokers and 
lawyers. 

A A. B.\i. 

AUGUSTI, FRIEDRICH ALBRECHT (orig- 
inally Joshua ben Abraham Herschel) : German 
author; born at Frankfort -on-the -Oder in 1691; died 
at Eschberge May 13, 1782. He received the usual 
Jewish education of that time. According to a 
biography, printed anonymously during his life- 
time and probably inspired by him, he left home 
very young in the company of a meshullah, or col- 
lector of alms for the poor of Palestine of the name 
of YekuticI, intending to accompany him to the 
Holy Land. AVliile on the way August! was taken 
captive by Tatar robbers and sold as a slave in Tur- 
key. He was ransomed and set free at Smyrna l»v 
a wealthy Jew from Podolia, and went to Poland, 
spending several years in Pintzov, which is now 
in the government of Ivielye, in Russian Poland. 
Here the Jews and Socinians lived on terms of in- 
timate friendship, and through them young Au- 
gust! became acquainted with secular knowledge, 
especially Latin, an uncommon accomplishment for 
a Jew in Poland at that time. He visited Cracow 
and Prague, and, returning to Frankfort, started 
from there on a journey to Italy. While living 
in Sondersliauscn in 1720, he was maltreated by a 
gang of robbers that broke into the house in which 
lie resided, and was found apparently lifeless on 
the following morning. lie recovered, however, 
and during his convalescence became acquainted 
with a clergyman of that place, who succeeded in 
converting him to Christianity. With much pomp 
and ceremony August! was baptized on Christmas 
day, 1723, in the presence of the duke of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha and other notables, and soon after be- 
gan to study theology at the Seminary of Gotlia. 

In 1727 he went to Jena and afterward to Leip- 
sic. He was appointed assistant professor at the 
Gymnasium of Gotlia in 1729, and in 1734 became 
minister of the parish of Eschberge, in which posi- 
tion lie remained until his death. The famous theo- 
logian Johann Christian Wilhelm Augusti was his 
grandson. 

Augusti published several works in Latin and 
German, of which “Das Geheimniss des Samba- 
thian ” (The Mystery of the Sambathian), the fab- 
ulous river mentioned in Talmudic literature, 
which casts stones during six days of the week 
and rests on Saturday, is probably the most curious. 
His work on the Karaites, mentioned by FOrst fit 
Ills “Gescliichte dcs Kar3erthums, ” vol. iii. 66, 67, 
of which the full title is “Grttndliche Naclirichten 
von den Karaiten, Hire GJaubens-Lehren, Sitten 
und Kirchen-GebrSuche ” (Erfurt, 1752), is full of 
inaccuracies and extravagant statements. Baum- 
garten, in his “Nachriehten von MerkwQrdigen 
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Biichern,” vol. i. 5341-Bol , exposes many of these, 
and justly refuses to believe Augusti’s claim that his 
sources were rare manuscripts which, after he had 
used them, were partly burned and partly stolen, 
and of which no duplicates remained. The best 
proof of his negligence or ignorance of the subject 
is that he wholly ignores the \ynD T7 (I)od Mor- 
deeai), the full description of the Karaites and Ram- 
ism which was written by the Karaite Mordccai 
ben Nissim, at the end of the seventeenth century 
for Prof. Jacob Triglaud of Leyden, and published 
with a Latin translation with Trigland‘s “De Ra- 
nch; v by Johann Christian Wolf in 1714. August i 
also confuses Judah ben Tabhai, who lived at least 
a century before the common era, with Judah ha- 
Nasi, who flourished about three hundred years later. 

The ‘•Life of Augusti,” by an anonymous author, 
published in 1751 by Weber, is also reviewed and 
severely criticized by Baumgarten in the volume 
cited above tpp. 837-340). The Christian critic dis- 
plays sufficient familiarity with Jewish affairs and 
customs to disprove the biographer’s claim that Au- 
gusts before his conversion, was a rabbi at Sonders- 
hausen, and proves that in reality he was a school- 
master and possibly a slaughterer of animahs ur 
i: sin met. ?! Several other biographies of August! 
were written, mostly for missionary purposes, one 
translated into English by Macintosh, London, 1867. 

Bikuoc.raphy: PHItzsrh, in Sant nuf Hoffnung* 1SG0; Mc- 
Ciintock ami .Strong, C//c. Supplement. 

<*• P. Wi. 

AUGUSTINE : The greatest and most important 
of the Latin church fathers; born Nov. 13, 354, at 
Tagaste, a town of Numidia; died at Hippo Aug. 
28, 430. After a riotous youth as a heathen, he be- 
came first a devotee of the Manicheau confession, 
and then after nine years was converted to Christian- 
ity by Ambrosius, in 386. He be- 
His came presbyter in 392 and bishop in 
Complex 395, and eventually the greatest pil- 
Character. lar of the Catholic Church. This re- 
markable round of religious experience 
indicates very well tlie complexity" of Augustine’s 
character; for in it were combined qualities the most 
opposite, such as overexuberance of fancy and 
sharpest critical acumen; vehement prejudice and 
delicate consideration; romanticism and scholasti- 
cism; glowing sentimentalism and hair-splitting 
casuistry. As a result, Augustine’s writings are 
sometimes introspective in the extreme, frequently 
soaring into the heights of religious adoration of the 
Divine Being; at other times he concentrates atten- 
tion upon the Christian dogma, and attacks with 
pitiless logic, sometimes indeed with subtle casu- 
istry, all deviations from the strict and rigid faith of 
the Church. Of introspective writings are his “ Con- 
fessions,” a work translated into ncarlv all the lan- 
guages of civilization; of quite another kirn! are his 
letters and sermons, his dogmatic and exegetical 
treatises, and his polemics. These curious psycho- 
logical contrasts in Augustine — who was too sensu- 
ous for a philosopher and too precise for a poet 

make it impossible to discern any definite system in 
bis writings, his doctrines having no common foun- 
dation, being, indeed, for the greater part mutually 
contradictory. On the one side he may be said to 


have been a forerunner of Descartes and of the 
modern theory of perception and psychology, and 
yet., on the other side, he leaned toward mysticism. 
One might just as easily find connecting-links be- 
tween Augustine and Luther as between the former 
and the fathers of the Inquisition. This conflict in 
Augustine’s principles is perhaps nowhere more 
strikingly revealed than in his attitude toward those 
two constituents of Christianity, Hellenism and Ju- 
daism. His conception of the Deity reveals through- 
out a strongly marked trace of Hellenism, derived 
by way of Neoplatonism; and yet, on the other hand, 
one can not help noticing his stringently legalistic 
Jewish views, which, curiously enough, are most ap- 
parent when lie is endeavoring to combat Judaism. 

The foundation of his doctrine concerning man 
was that he is a u massa peceati,” incapable of rais- 
ing himself to virtue, and can And the means of ap- 
proaching God through the mediation 
His Theory of Jesus alone. This doctrine is so for- 
of Man. eigii to the essential spirit of Judaism 
that it may serve to indicate the ex- 
treme point in the divergence of Christianity from 
its origin in Judaism. Yet grace, according to Au- 
gustine, is the result of faith and love; and these, 
inconsistently enough, he interprets in true Jewish 
fashion — faith as involving adherence to the law and 
love as combined with fear. u Quaj caritas tunc per- 
fecta, cum pmnalis timor omnis abscesserit,” is liis 
expression (“ Perf. Just.” x. 22), which recalls the 
terse saying of the Talmud. “ Where joy [the feeling 
of communion with God] is, there also must be fear” 
(Ber. 30 b). Another specifically Jew- 
Of the isli conception, dominating Augustine 

Church, as none other of the church-fathers, is 
his doctrine concerning the Church; a 
conception which indeed has exerted signal and 
decisive influence upon the whole development of 
Christian theology. The system of Jewish theoc* 
racy, by which the welfare of the individual was con- 
ditioned by his reception into the community through 
the sacrament of circumcision, was turned into a 
Christian form by Augustine in the conception of 
tlie holy institution of the Church, upon incorpora- 
tion with which the salvation of the individual is 
made dependent. Connected with his doctrine of the 
Church is also his well-known theory of predestina- 
tion. Since the Church is tlie only means of salva- 
tion, it results that all not belonging to it (“civitas 
diaboli,” as Augustine calls it, in contradistinc- 
tion to the *‘ci vitas dei”)are excluded from salva- 
tion. Tlie old particularism of Judaism, without 
which tlie Christian Church would never have spread 
among the heathen, thus survives in somewhat mod- 
ified form in the teachings of the greatest Christian 
genius of all time. The fact that Augustine, in the 
presentation of his tenets, very frequently arrives at 
conclusions opposed to his principles. 
Of is partly owing to his very sweeping 
Scripture, theory of inspiration. Scripture, in- 
cluding the Greek translation — that t 
legacy from the Alexandrian Jews to tlie Church — 
has, for Augustine, divine dignity as well as author- 
ity. As a consequence he considers a tiling true be- 
cause it is stated in the Bible, and it is stated in the 
Bible because it is true. In this tenet, moreover, he 
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makes no distinction between the Old Testament and 
the New Testament: “ Novum testanientum in veteri 
latet, vetus in novo patet”; that is, the Old Testa- 
ment is the concealed New, the New is the revealed 
Old. How little may be expected cxegctically from 
such a standpoint can be easily understood. 

Not infrequently he gives rationalistic explana- 
tions of Biblical anthropomorphisms, which approx- 
imate closely to the teachings of both older and later 
Jewish scholars. Thus, for instance. 
His Ra- the statement that Creation took place 
tionalism, all at once, and not in six days — 
that, in other words, “before” and 
“after” can not be predicated of the Creator, but 
only of things created (“De Genesis a Lit.” iv. 50, v. 
12) — is found in Jewish sources (Tan., ed. Buber, i. 
2) ascribed to R. Nehemiah, a tanim of the middle 
of the second Christian century. lie explains God’s 
speaking, as a voice “per aliquant imperio suo sub- 
ditam ereaturam ” (l.e. ix. 3), and the same is said by 
Maimonides (“Moreh,” ii. 33), and similarly before 
him by Saadia Gaon (“Emunot we-De’ot,” iii., ed. 
Leipsic, p. 77; compare also Schmicdl, “Studien 
ft her Religionspliilosophie,” pp. 253-256), who is 
followed by the majority of Jewish religious phi- 
losophers. Rationalism, however, constitutes the 
smallest portion of his exegesis,, which is super- 
abundantly allegorical or typological. Having 
learned much of his allegorical conception from Am- 
brose, Origen, and Philo, while at the same time he 
is not disinclined to allegorize for himself, the curi- 
ous result is that he interprets the same image 
differently, even contradictorily, in divers passages. 
Thus the moon is indifferently explained as repre- 
sentingeitlicr carnal man. the Church, or mortality; 
the clouds are prophets and teachers, but also dark 
superstitions. He gives much room 
to the typological interpretation of 
the Old Testament, which, as men- 
tioned, contains ami conceals the New 
Biblical history, as well as the laws 
contained in it, is transformed by Augustine into a 
history of Christianity and its tenets. Thus, Abel, 
Seth, and Joseph represent different aspects of 
Jesus; as crucified, as risen from the dead, and as 
translated to heaven. Noah’s Ark is the Church ; in 
the two lower stories are Jews and heathens; in the 
third, faith, hope, and love. 

Augustine’s lack of critical conception of the Old 
Testament is shown by his opposition to Jerome’s 
undertaking to make a Latin translation of the Scrip- 
tures from the Hebrew. To portray as 
Augustin© vividly as possible the dangers of such 
Opposes an innovation, he informed Jerome in 
erome. a letter of the fierce tumult which had 
■ arisen in an African congregation, 

«• n„. bisll0 P adopted the Vulgate, rendering 
iJ'L ,nS ! Cad of the ^PBiagint * gourd ” (in Jonah 
• ); and what was even of deeper importance, as 
he narrates* the bishop had had to declare Jerome’s 
translation faulty upon appealing to the authority of 

nn7i am ^ eW1 t Sh ScIlolar E P ist * Al, S- ”171). When, 
n the other hand, in another letter (82) to Jerome, 

^ ugustme suddenly declares himself convinced of 
mn r l < ! ccsslt 3 f f° r his undertaking, this must not be 
su tref as a c ^ange of conviction on his part, for 


His 

Typology. 

Testament. 


in the same epistle he declares that the ruling 
Church translation, “gourd,” must be maintained 
in spite of its erroneousness. He foresaw that he 
would have to yield sooner or later in a struggle 
against a man of such upright character and learn- 
ing as Jerome was acknowledged to be. 

On i be other hand. Augustine did not despise as- 
sistance from African Jews— who however, were 
not among the most learned of the race— upon ob- 
scure passages in the Old Testament. 
Informa- Although the passages in which he 
tion from quotes directly from such Jewish 

Jews. sources are few, much that is of hag- 
gadic and even lialakic origin points 
to at least oral communication with Jews. His re- 
marks about the material of Jewish tradition are im- 
portant, “qnnsnon scriptas habent, sed memoriter 
t client, et alter in alterum loquendo transfundit, quas 
Deuteroses vocant ” (c. Ad vers. leg. ii. V). This would 
indicate that the Jews of Africa in the beginning 
of the fifth century possessed only an unwritten 
Mishnah (Deuterosis), and Rabbi’s Mishnah could 
not therefore have been written down. The only 
two Haggadot mentioned by Augustine as definitely 
of Jewish origin are a legend concerning Adam’s sec- 
ond wife (see Ginzberg, “ Die Ilaggada bei den Kir- 
ch eiivatern,” p. 61) and the story of Abraham in the 
fiery furnace. The latter, however, he may possibly 
have drawn from Jerome (“Qmestio” in Gen. ix.). 
Of the many rabbinical traditions that he does not de- 
scribe as Jewish, the following examples may serve; 
Light created by God oil the first day of Creation is not 
the earthly light (De Gen. v.); the same view is given 
by the Baraita in Hag. 12 and Gen. R. iii, 6. The 
moon was created when full, because God created 
nothing imperfect (Gen. ii. 31); wherefore also Adam 
was created as a perfectly developed man (l.e. vi. 
23), which is identical with an old Haggadnh ascribed 
in the Talmud (IIul. 30/0 to R. Joshua b. Levi, who 
flourished about 230. Augustine’s teaching that 
Adam was created by God Himself directly, and not 
by God’s word as everything else was, is also of 
Jewish origin (see Ginzberg, ib. p. 21). 

His remarks on the Heptateuch contained much 
that is rabbinical, but lie may have received it from 
the Roman deacon, Hilarius. His rationalistic ex- 
planation of the “sons of God ” (Gen. vi. 2) by tin 
justi is that of R. Simeon b. Yoliai (flourished 
150; see Gen. R. xxvi. 5). (For the rabbinical 
sources of his statements that Noah -was a hun- 
dred years in building the Ark; that he, Noah, pos- 
sessed such control over the animals therein that 
even the lions lived on lmy; that Rebecca before the 
birth of her sons inquired of Melehizedck concerning 
herself, see Ginzberg, ib. pp. 75, 77, 118.) Rabbinical 
influence is also recognizable in the statement that 
Rebecca, by means of her prophetic powers, discov- 
ered Esau’s plans of vengeance against Jacob (com- 
pare “ Qmest. ” 81 with Gen. R. lxvii. 9); and also 
in the interpretation in Gen. xxxvi. 31, of the word 
“king,” as meaning Moses (l.e. cxxl.), which coin- 
cides with the rabbinical interpretation of Deut. 
xxxiii. 5, wiiere also the w T ord “king” is applied to 
Moses. Augustine gives interpretations that can 
be described as lialakic (l.e. Ex. 162); in agree- 
ment with the Rabbis (Bab. Pes. 5 b), he interprets 
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Ex. xxiii. 18 a.s a prohibition against having lea veiled 
bread in one’s possession when bringing the paschal 
lamb into the house. The offense committed by the 
sons of Aaron (Lev. x. 1) is understood by Augus- 
tine (Lev. x. 31) as being their use, in their sacri- 
fices, of fire from some outside source and not from 
the altar; following in this interpretation Akiha’s 
teaeliing (Sifra, ml h*.). which is the accepted one 
among the Jews. In this same passage Augustine j 
has a rabbinical interpretation received from his Jew- 
ish teachers, which, as now evident, is obviously the J 
result of a mistake either in writing or in eoinpre- , 
hension. The Rabbis very ingeniously connect j 
the passage Leviticus x. 3 with Ex. xxix. 43: but S 
Augustine’s Jewish teacher confused the word Wiyjl 
(‘‘and I will meet’’), with which this verse begins, 
with the word 'Jjnjnin (“Thou hast let me know’’), 
occurring in Ex. x xxiii. 12; and thus gave founda- 
tion for Augustine’s polemic. 

His dependence upon Jewish tradition did not, 
however, prevent him from reproaching the Jews 
for not understanding, or not wishing to understand, 
the O. T. In his “Tractatus Ad versus 
Polemic Jtuheos” he endeavors, as his main 
Against object, to prove from Scripture that 
Jews. the Law is fulfilled in Jesus, and that 
therefore Christians may rightfully 
have recourse to the O. T. even if they do not ob- 
serve the Law. His endeavor to prove the Messianic 
character of Jesus from Psalms xliv., xlviii.. and lxx. 
is very far-fetched; as well as his plea for the re- 
jection of the Jews, based on Isaiah ii. and Mai. i. 
10, 11. He says on this point, “If the Jews in tfce 
Isaiah passage [verse 5] understand ‘ the house of 
Jacob’ to be equivalent, to ‘Israel,’ because both 
names were borne by the patriarch, they only show 
bow incapable they arc of comprehending the true 
contents of the O. T. ” M The house of Jacob ” means 
the rejected Jews, while “Israel” designates the 
Christians. The results of such polemics— which, 
however, belong to the weakest and least impor- 
tant productions of his pen — were, of course, quite 
inconsiderable. Jewish natural intelligence sufficed 
to warn them against such conceptions of Scrip- 
ture. 

In view of the almost exclusively Aristotelian 
character of the Jewish philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, Augustine’s Neoplatonism remained entirely 
unknown to them. As Ivaufmann 
Jewish (“ Attributenlehre,” p. 41) observes, it 
References is highly improbable that Soadia’s 
to polemic against the Christians, who 
Augustine, desired to prove the Trinity from the 
personification of tlie divine attributes 
(Being, Living, Knowing), was directed against the 
Augustinian doctrine of the Trinity, the ineinoria, 
tntrfligentui, and ‘Voluntas of God. The agreement 
of Saadm and Augustine concerning the creation of 
time (Ivaufmann, l.c. 307) is based upon the fact 
that both depend upon the Platonic sentence, “Time 
came into being with the heavens” (“Tiinteus”). 
Judah Romano (born 1292) and Isaac Abravane! 
(died 1508) cite Augustine by name, as do likewise 
a number of anonymous writers about the same pe- 
riod. For the relation of the Iveneset Yisrael (Jew- 
ish Church of the Cabalists) to Augustine’s doc- 


trine of the Church, see the articles Cabala, 
ZoiIAR. 
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18^8; Xoiirrison. La Philosophic, tie St. Augustin. 2de»1>, 
ISiiii, 2 vols.: A. Domer, Augustinus. Se in Throb *jisH,e* 
Sgstem i nut Seine itrligionsphilt >soph ische Anschauung . 
1873; o. Rotlimanner, Dev Augustinismu*. 1892. 

G L. G. 

AUGUSTINUS RICTUS. See Ririrs. 
AUGUSTOW : District town in the government 
of Suvalk, Russian Poland, on the River Netta and 
the Lake Biale. In 1887 the Jewish population was 
nearly 5,500 — about half the total population. 

Bibliography : EntziklopciJichcxki Slovar , b, St. Petersburg, 
1891 ; Ha-Eshkttl , Warsaw, 1887. HR. 

AUGUSTUS (called later Caius Julius Caesar 
Octavianus) : The first Roman emperor that !>ore 
the honorary title of “Augustus”; horn Sept. 23, 63 
b.c. ; died at Nola, Campania, Aug. 19, 14 c.e. He 
was the son of Caius Octavius. In his attitude toward 
the Jews he continued the friendly policy of his uncle, 
Julius Casar, who had made him his sole heir. AVitli 
a great anxiety to arouse and to further at Rome in- 
terest in the national religion, he combined a broad 
tolerance for other faiths. Though he sanctioned 
the course of bis nephew Claudius, who, while tour- 
ing the Orient, had neglected to sacrifice at the Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, he showed liis sympathy clearly on 
other occasions, both by sending gifts to the Jewish 
sanctuary and by causiug the daily sacrifice to he 
offered up in his name. 

Augustus renewed the edicts which Julius C;esar 
had promulgated in behalf of the Jews 
His Edicts, living at Gyrene and in Asia Minor, 
grantingthem perfect freedom of wor- 
ship, sanctioning the collection of money for the 
Temple, and proclaiming as inviolable their sacred 
books and synagogues (Josephus, “Ant.”xvi. 6, 
§§ 1-7). Particular regard was paid to their Sab- 
bath ; neither on that day, nor on its eve after the 
ninth hour, could the Jews he required to appear in 
court; while in Rome, if a public distribution of 
corn occurred on a Sabbath, needy Jews were en- 
titled to claim their share on the day following. The 
contemporary Jewish population of Rome was quite 
considerable, as appears beyond question from the 
several synagogues the origin of which may be 
traced to the Augustan age. To one synagogue the 
name “of the Augustcsians ” {pwayuy Av^xm^rtuv) 
was given, in honor of the emperor. 

The friendship between Augustus and Herod tlie 
Great began after the victory at Actium (Sept. 2. 
31 b.c.), which rendered the former sole ruler of the 
Roman domain. Herod lost no time in passing over 
to the side of the victor, to whom lie proffered all 
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the homage and loyalty which thitherto lie had 
yielded to Antony. Augustus, accepting the offer, 
confirmed the royal position of Herod 
Friendship and bestowed upon him, after the 
with suicide of Antony and Ck*opatra,alI the 
Herod. provinces of which he had been bereft 
through the influence of the latter (Jo- 
sephus. “Ant.” xv. 6, <). lie tried also to aid 

the harassed Jewish king in his domestic troubles, 
by effecting a temporary reconciliation between him 
and the two sons of Mariamne, Alexander and Aris- 
t oh ul us (/7>. xvi. 4, £ 4). Herod showed his appreci- 
ation nf his patron's favors by naming his new cap- 
ital, built up out of Samaria, “Sobastfc" (Greek for 
“ Augustus,” which title the emperor had just then 
assumed), in honor of the emperor, and its magnifi- 
cent seaport, which occupied twelve years in the 
building, •• Ciesarca” (ft. xv. 8, £ 5; 9, § 6). 

Under Augustus, moreover, Judea forfeited the 
actual or nominal independence it had possessed for 
a century and a half, and was made a Homan prov- 
ince. After the death of Herod (3 c.e.), an embassy 
of fifty prominent men from Jerusalem betook itself 
to Rome to protest against the continuance of the 
tyrannical rule of the Herodian dynasty, and to plead 
with Augustus for the annexation of 
Judea Judea to Syria, and the appointment 
During His of a mild magistracy which would 
Heign. leave to Judea internal autonomy. 

About 8.000 Roman Jews joined the 
delegation, which was received bv the emperor at 
the Temple of Apollo. The preliminary result ol 
this movement was that Augustus divided Herod's 
lcalm between Arcbelaus — whom he appointed eth* 
nareli. promising him the kingly title if good con- 
duct should warrant such reward— and Philip and 
Anti pas; making liberal provisions, also, for Salome 
Ilerod's sister, ami for his two daughters (ft. xvik 
11. £ •■>). At this juncture Augustus rendered an- 
other good service to Judea by unmasking and pun- 
ishing a pretender to Herod's throne, who, emerging 
from Sidon, had passed for Alexander, one of Mari- 
amnes slain sons, and who, on his triumphal journo}' 
from Puteoli to Rome, had gained many a follower 
among the credulous Jews (ib. xvii. 12).* 

Tlie rule of Arcbelaus, however, was tyrannous; 
and about ten years after his accession another em- 
bassy of leading Jews appeared before 
Augustus with an arraignment of his 
cruel despotism. The emperor there- 
upon summoned him to Rome, and 
banished him and his wife, Glaphyra, 
o \ lenne, a city of Gaul, now in the IsiVe depart- 
cn , . lance. His wealth was confiscated, while 
Wmnnius, a prominent senator, accompanied by Co- 
ponius, was delegated to Syria am! Judea (6-7 c.e.) 
nnri J^ r P ose k^ing a census of those provinces 
nrl J 0dUC : mg tl,e Roman system of poll and 
l a ^ ati u D ’ as as of waking the proper 
disposal of the belongings of Arcbelaus. 

nm n!i!r C ti DSll 7 Proved highly unpopular, particularly 
led bv T !? ^ ea ^ ots * a band of resolute republicans 
z £ Jl !^ as the Galilean, or the Gaulanite, and by 
tionftl oIa ° SaW * n Rlls ^ nnova tion a menace to na- 
ino-lv tim p . ers( ? nal liberty, and opposed it accord - 
^ . * ugh without permanent success. In some 
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places open resistance even may have occurred 
(Josephus, “Ant.” xviii. | f § i; xx. 5, §2; idem 
'R. J.” ii. 8, § 1 ; 17, £ 8; Luke ii. 1-3; Acts v. 37). 
Judea thus became wholly a Roman province of tlie 
second order, not incorporated into Syria, as Josephus 
says, but having an imperial representative in the 
person of a procurator, who resided at Caesarea. 

^New maiks of loyalty were shown to Augustus 
by his Herodian proteges. Antipas fortified Sep- 
phoiis. the chief city of Galilee, dedicating it to tlie 
emperor; while the new fortress at Bctharamptha 
he named Julias,” after the emperor’s wife. Simi- 
larly, Philip built an important city at the head of 
the Jordan valley, styling it “Osarea Philippi," in 
distinction from its namesake built by Herod the 
Great : while lie enlarged and embellished Rethsaida, 
m ar the Dike of Gennesaret, and called it also “Ju- 
lias,” after the daughter of Augustus (Josephus, 
■‘Ant." xviii. 2, £ 1 ). 


• \** 4 * 1 '- vrr uuticil, 4IQ ea~ 111. 

ftm/. : \ o^lstein and Rieger, demh. tier Judcn in Rom , 
l. 11-14; llerlmer. Grsch. tier Judcn in Rom. i. 21, «2* 
Mommsen, Rdmiachc Reach, v. VH ct acq.; Schurer, Reach, 
ii* t Judi n , i. index, s.v. Octarianus Awjustm. 
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AUGUSTUS II., THE STRONG: Elector of 
Saxony 1094-1733, and from 1697 king of Poland 
with the title Frederick Augustus I. ; horn at Dres- 
den May 12, 1G70; died at Warsaw Feb. 1, 1733. 
He confirmed the privileges of the Jews, following 
the example of his predecessor, John Sobieski (1674- 
96); but while that monarch always manifested a 
friendly disposition toward them, Augustus II., with 
his lavish expcuditurcs—whieh impoverished Poland 
and laid the foundations for her future misfortunes 
—was quite indifferent to the condition of the Polish 
Jews, who had hitherto alwa}\s been protected by 
: the throne. This indifference was in face of the fact 
that the Jewish bankers — Oppcnheimer of Vienna, 
Liebmann of Berlin, and Meyer and 
Assisted Lehmann of Dresden— furnished the 
in Election greater part of the 10,000,000 thalers 
by Jews, used by Augustus to buy up the Po- 
lish nobles for the purpose of securing 
t he throne. Another Jew, Bercnd Lehmann (b. 1659 
at Halberstadt), furnished the money necessary for 
his coronation at Warsaw, and in order to do this he 
negotiated tlie sale of the hereditaiy estate of Qued- 
linburg to Brandenburg for 340,000 thalers (according 
to Vehse and Gretschel). But this indifference with 
regard to the protection of the Jews may be explained 
by the fact that Augustus was also indebted to the 
Jesuits of Vicuna, who furnished a part of the funds 
for the purchase of the Polish throne, takinghis jew- 
elry as security. With the aid of the Jesuits he at- 
tempted to corrupt the inconstant Poles with money, 
and by intrigues to keep them in dependency; for 
this purpose he even tried to change the electorate 
to a hereditary order. 

That lie personally favored certain Jews is evident 
from his letter dated Sept. 23, 1707, in which he 
praises Berend Lehmann for his services, fidelity, 
and good character. The same friendly tone marks 
a letter of protection dated 3Iarch 27, 1708, author- 
izing Berend Lehmann’s family and servants, and 
also Ids brotlier-in-law, Jonas Meyer of Hamburg, 
to settle at Dresden (see Berend Lehmann). 
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During his reign t lie discipline in the Polish army 
became very lax, and the Jews suffered much Iroin 
the violence and robbery of the soldiers. The Cath- 
olic clergy ordered the enforcement of the decree of 
the Council of Basel instituting eon version ist sermons 
in the synagogues, which decree had hitherto re- 
mained a dead letter. In vain did the Jews ask to 
l»e relieved from such sermons, pointing out their 
futility. Often this preaching could be maintained 
only with the aid of military force, as, for instance, 
at Lemberg in 1721. The land-owners, synods, and 
eourts took energetic measures against the renting 
of inns by Jews. The poll-tax was collected from 
the Jews through their “kahals” with more energy 
than ever before, even after the long wars with 
Charles XII. of Sweden had ruined the Jews. At 
the Diet of 1717 in Warsaw, the Jew- 
Measures ish poll-tax was still more increased. 
Against The gentry (Myakhta). the merchants, 
the Jews, and the gilds soon observed that the 
Jews no longer enjoyed the favor of 
the throne, and their attitude toward them became 
more and more hostile. The ordinances of the Cath- 
olic Church exceeded in hostility to the Jews those 
passed in the seventeenth century. The animosity 
between the Jews and the Christians at this period 
was more of a religious than of an eeonomico-soeial 
nature, as had been the case in the preceding period. 
The persecution of the adherents of non-Catholic 
creeds, of dissident Christians and Jews, was the 
predominating policy of Poland in the time of Augus- 
tus II. The Catholic synod of 1720, held at Lovicli, 
passed an edict, “that, the Jews shall not dare to 
build new synagogues or to repair the old ones,” 
threatening them with the courts of the Church. 

At the end of his reign Augustus II. abandoned 
liiinself to a life of pleasure, and his last years, char- 
acterized as they were by boundless luxury and cor- 
ruption of morals, hastened the downfall of Poland. 

Bibliography : E. Vetiso, Gc*ch. dcr Hfifc dc* Haute* Sach- 
sen* vi. 137-138, Hamburg, 1854 : (Iretschel, Gesch. dc * Sdch- 
sischen Vulkes und Stadtes* ii. 575; Sidori, Gcsch.derJuden 
in Sachsen* pp. 55 , 5<>; Emil Lehmann, Dcr Polnische Resi- 
dent He rend Lehmann, p. 13: Alphonse Levy, Gesch. der 
Jiulcn in Sachsen * pp. 5(H>3, Berlin, 1901 : S. Dubnoxv, Ycv- 
rciskaya lstoriya (Back and Brann), ii. 3tK)-3bl. 
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AUGUSTUS III. ; Elector of Saxony, and as 
such Frederick Augustus IL, king of Poland; son 
of Augustus II. , u the Strong n ; born at Dresden Oct. 
17, 1696; died there Get. 5, 1763. Like his father, 
he was brought up in the Protestant religion, but 
secretly embraced Catholicism in 1712, although be 
did not formally announce his conversion until 1717. 
Without the abilities of his sire, he inherited his 
passions, and, following his example, distinguished 
himself by the splendor of his feasts and the extrav- 
agance of his court. Like his predecessors, lie con- 
tinued the privileges of the Jews in Poland; but 
under him they became but a dead letter. Neither 
be nor his favorite. Count BrQhl — who was the actual 
ruler of both countries — did anything to protect the 
Jews from the attacks of the Catholic clergy and the 
Christian merchants. 

Soon after Augustus had ascended the throne 
(April 4, 1733), he issued an edict, levying, almost 
without distinction of age, sex, or state, a special tax 


( IjcibzolT) on every Jew passing through Dresden 
(Codex Augustus, Hi. 10). Only on a petition of the 
Jews of Dresden, presented by their delegate, Elias 
Bercnd Lehmann, children under ten years of age 
were exempted by virtue of an edict issued Sept. 24, 
1733. In Poland, in tlie same year, the synod of 
Plotzk endorsed the medieval dictum, “that the Jews 
ought to be tolerated in Christian countries only to 
remind us of the torments of Christ, and with their 
wretched position of slaves to serve as an example 
of God’s just chastisement of the unbelievers.” 

The reign of Augustus was very unfortunate for 
the Jewsof Poland. Blood -accusations and destruc- 
tion of Jewish property, synagogues, and cemeteries 
were of frequent occurrence; and in the courts the 
cunning lawyers of the Catholic Church always suc- 
ceeded in convicting the innocent victims of the 
Jesuits. In vain Baruch Yavan, agent of Count 
Briilil, appealed to that obdurate statesman for aid 
in behalf of the unfortunate Polish Jews. The min- 
ister made liberal promises, but referred Yavan to 
the nuncio of the pope. From 1753 to 1760 the pon- 
tiff repeatedly instructed his representatives in Po- 
land to prevent the spread of these accusations (the 
falsehood of similar ones had been stated as early 
as the thirteenth century by a bull of Innocent IV.); 
but it proved easier to inculcate such prejudices in 
the masses than to root them out. 

During this reigh the Frankists appeared in Po- 
land, ami caused great disturbances among the Jews, 
enjoying the protection of the clergy, and even of 
the king himself. ' At the same time Dembovski, 
archbishop of Lemberg, with the aid of the clergy, 
police, and the Frankists, began to confiscate copies 
of tjie Talmud and w’orks of rabbinical literature, 
which were gathered in Kamenetz-Podolsk, and 
burned by the thousands. This hostility to the Tal- 
mud, which extended throughout the country as 
far as Lemberg, lasted till Dembovski’s death (Nov. 
17. 1757). In Dresden an order was issued Aug. 16, 
1746, restricting their right to trade in that city and 
prohibiting them from building synagogues and from 
meeting in any place for prayer. See Fkaxkists. 

Bibliography : Alphonse Levy, Gesch.dcrJudcn in Sachsen, 
pp. G3-t3*j, Berlin, 1901 ; Sidori. Gcsch. derJnden in Sachsen, 
p. 73; E. Vehse, Gesch. dcr Hof c dc* Hausc* Sachsen, vt. 
Hamburg, 1854 ; s. M. Dubnow, Ycrrciskaya Mariya (after 
Back and Brann) It. 300 ct Odessa, 1897; GrStz, Gcsch. 
dcr Juden* x. 438, Lelpsie, 1883. 
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AURANITIS. ScgHauran. 

AURUEI CORONARITJM : A tax paid to the 
emperor by all the Roman provinces. Originally it 
was a voluntary contribution toward the golden 
crown to be offered to those to whom a “triumph” 
was given, and to the emperors (compare Cicero, 
“In Pisonem,” xxxvii.); but later it became a statu- 
tory tax. ^ The emperors who displayed moderation 
in it — Augustus (compare Dio Cassius, book 51, p. 
458, ed. Hanover, 1606), Hadrian, and Antoninus 
Pius — were much praised on that account by the 
Augustan historians. 

The Romans also applied the term “Aurum Coro- 
narium ” to the yearly tribute paid by the Jews of 
Rome for the maintenance of the patriarchate. The 
name of the tribute was of itself objectionable to the 
Roman emperors, as implying regal rights In the 
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patriarch, and they sought in every way to prevent 
its payment: even Julian the Apostate, otherwise 
friendly to the Jews, asked the patriarch Julus to 
absolve the Homan Jews from paying it. 

The Au rum Coronarium pressed heavily upon the 
Romans, and still more upon the Jeivs in Palestine, 
where the Roman functionaries could impose it arbi- 
trarily. The Talmud relates that at the time of the 
patriarch Judah I. all the inhabitants of Tiberias 
tied in order to avoid the payment of this tax (B. B. 
where it is called 'El). See ArosTOLfi. 

Bi nu< icra pin’ Jlisiin'in Fine i Sii/Inic pp. ft 

I*auly-Wis*>\va, Hcal-Ene yk l ( >j >(i die. s.v.; Grutz, Gesch. der 

Jurfai., iv. £24. 
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AUS OF KURAIZA: A poet belonging to 
the Jewish tribe of Kuraiza in Medina. When this 
tribe was besieged by Mohammed, the wife of Aus 
saved her life by embracing Islam and summoned 
her husband to do likewise, lie refused to follow 
her example, improvising the following verses: 

“When next we met, she bade me turn 
My faith to hens but I declined : 

Come hack, then, false one, to the fold. 

To Israel's law by God defined 1 

“By Moses and his code we live, 

I’n his commandments will we walk : 

Mohammed's faith is bud In sooth ; 

’Tis nothing but insensate talk. 


ical science are: “Anatomic* dcs Blat tern processes ” 
in Virchow’s “Archiv.” 18G3; “Die Leliren vom Sv- 
philitischen Contngium,” Vienna. 1865; “ Die Zellen- 
Infiltrationen der Lederlmut bei Lupus, Sy pliilis, und 
Skrophulosc,” in “Mediein. JahrbUcher,” Vienna, 
1SGG; “System der Ilautkrankheiten,” Vienna, l88ll 
besides a great number of papers and articles which 
have appeared on the pages of the “ Viertel jalires- 
sohrift. fiir Dermatologic* und Syphilis”— a journal 
founded (1869) and edited by him— and which had 
considerable influence on the putlwlogy of skin- 
diseases. 

lift news. ~r:cn novel and sinking, raised no lit- 
tle discussion and debate; but it is universally con- 
ceded that dermatology is indebted to him fora bene- 
ficial and fruitful impetus, and for many important 
and lasting contributions. Especially is this true 
in regard to bis “System der Ilautkrankheiten” 
(translated into French by Doyon under the title 
“ Traite de Pathologic* et de Therapeutique Generales 
des Maladies de la Pc* an.” Paris, 1887. The same 
excellence of treatment and originality of thought 
characterize the chapter (on general patholog}' and 
therapeutics of skin-diseases) that II. Auspitz pre- 
pared for Ziemsseifs “Ilamibuch der Speciellen Pa- 
thologic* und Thcrapie w (vol. xiv.). 

Bibliography : A. Hfrsch, Biojraphtechcs Leitkon der Ifcr- 
vorroacmlcn Acr 2 te. 
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“ Both we and he believe our own 
To be tlie truest, «tialghtest road ; 

That one l* right whose natal faith 
Doth guide him to the blest abode." 

The second verse now reads, “How good is the re- 
ligion of Mohammed,” but such an alteration is com- 
mon in antagonistic poems handed down by Moslem 
litterateurs. . To the same poet is attributed another 
poem of similar character. 


Bibliography : NOldeke, Bcitrtlge zur Kcnntnte* der Poetic 
wr^iltcn Araher. p. 7G; Hirsc-bfeld, In Itev. Et. Juinw 
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AUSPITZ, JACOB: Geographical writer; lived 
at Budapest, Hungary, in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. He was the author of “BeGrha- 
Luliot” (Explanation of the Tablets), consisting of 
five Biblical maps, copied from a Latin source, and of 
copious annotations of the same. The maps repre- 
sent: (1) The spread of mankind after the Deluge; 

(2) the migrations of the Hebrew tribes in the desert; 

(3) their camps; (4) the Mediterranean and the pro- 
jected division of Palestine; (5) Palestine, according 
to Jewish and Gentile sources. The work was pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1818. 
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AUSPITZ, HEINHICH : Austrian derma tolo 
gist; horn at Kikolsburg, Moravia, Sept. 2, 1835 
died May 23, 1886, ai 
Vienna, barely twe 
years after succeediuc 
Zeissl. Auspitz ac 
quired his medical 
tniiningat the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, where 
he was a pupil of 
BrQeke, Skoda, Roki- 
tansky, Qppolzer, and 
Hebra ; and upon being 
received as privat-do- 
cent at his alma mater, 
in 1863, lectured on 
dermatology and syph- 
ilis. He was appointed 





is 


.Heinrich Auspitz, 

mo. xiv; naoajij 

director of the general clinic of Vienna in 1872, am 
as soon as a vacancy occurred in the faculty of tlj 
university, he was promoted to the position of ai 
sociate professor in 1875, having still charge of th 
courses in dermatology and syphilis. 

Among his most important contributions to me<] 


Bibliography : Ben Jacob, 0?nr ha-Scfarim, p. 64. 
s. M. B. 

AUSPITZ, RUDOLF : Austrian member of par- 
liament and leading manufacturer; bora at Vienna 
July 7, 1837. He is a member of one of the oldest 
and most prominent Jewish families of Moravia, 
which settled in t-lie city of Auspitz, whence it de- 
rived its name. One of his ancestors, Abraham Au- 
spitz, was chief rabbi of Moravia during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century ; his grandfather, La- 
zar Auspitz, was the founder of the well-known firm 
of L. Auspitz (at present [1901] “Auspitz Enkel”), 
manufacturers of woolens, the leading members of 
which are Rudolf and his elder brother Karl Au- 
spitz, Elder von Artenegg. 

Auspitz received his early education in his native 
town, attending the Tcchnisclie Hochscliule. To 
complete his education he visited Berlin and Paris, 
being interested in the natural sciences, and returned 
to Austria in 18.58. He has since taken an active part 
in the industrial and political life of his country. 

When, in the middle of the last century, the manu- 
facture of beet-sugar was being introduced into 
continental Europe, Auspitz wa3 one of the first 
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large landowners and leading capitalists to encour- 
age the industry. Combining business enterprise 
with capital and knowledge, he founded in 1863 a 
company for the production of sugar from beets. 
In this undertaking he was very successful; and in 
1S62 his company absorbed the great sugar manu- 
facturing concern of Count Chorinsky ill Risen/.. 
By this transaction his firm, under the style of “Die 
Rohatet /-Risen zer Zueker Fabriken Rudolf Auspitz 
mid Co.,” became the only sugar manufacturers in 
northern Moravia. Ilis grandfather having made 
the name Auspitz prominent in the woolen trade, 

n.nlolf lias now iiuulu it c-.jusi.lly prominent ill llie 

sugar trade. Not only in the business world was he 
conspicuous, hut also in the political field which, he 
entered in 1 ST1 as the successful candidate for the 
Moravian Landtag, representing the district com- 
prising the cities of Gaya, Rutschowitz, and Wischau 
from 1871 to 1884, and from 1884 to 1900 the cham- 
Ikt of commerce of Rilinn. In 1878 he was also 
elected a member of the Austrian Rcichsrath for the 
district Auspitz- Wischau. He was also a member 
of the chamber of commerce for Lower Austria from 
1888 to 1892, and since 1900 lie has been trustee of 
the Jewish congregation of Vienna. 

Auspitz has always belonged to the German Lib- 
eral party, in whose caucuses he lms taken a prom- 
inent part, and whose platforms have been ably ad- 
vocated and successfully defended by him. lie lias 
been very active in the meetings of the houses of 
which he has been a member. 

Auspitz’s wide knowledge of economics, his sagac- 
ity and enterprise as a merchant mid. manufacturer, 

• and his manifold connections in the export and im- 
port trade have made his advice much sought after in 
state and national legislation. During the contro- 
versy between Austria and Hungary in 1898 he was 
one of the mediators through whose untiring energy 
the seemingly irreparable breach between the two 
constituents of the dual monarchy was finally and 
satisfactorily healed (1901). 

In 1899 Auspitz was a member of the house com- 
mittee of the Rcichsrath for the investigation of the 
anti-Semitic movements in Ilollesehau and Wsetin, 
Moravia; and in 1900 he was chosen speaker of 
the committee of leading Jews of Vienna, which 
waited on the Austrian minister-president Freiherr 
von Korber, to protest against the anti-Semitic ex- 
cesses in Austria.. 

Auspitz, in spite of his political and other duties, 
.has still found leisure for scientific researches, the 
fruits of which are embodied in his well-known work 
(edited jointly with R. Lichen), “ Ueber die Theorie 
des Preises.” 

Bibliography: Kchut, Bcrllhmtc Israelii ischc Mflnncr und 

Fi aum* No. 17, p. 371 ; private sources. 
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AUSSEE : Town in Moravia, Austria. It had 
a Jewish community in the seventeenth century. In 
1622 Emperor Ferdiuand II. presented the town to 
Prince Karl of Lichtenstein, on condition that none 
but Catholics should be permitted to reside there ; 
and as late as 1834, out of a population of 4,534, only 
24 were Protestants. In 1688 the dean of Mttglitz 
gave orders for the erection of a synagogue at Aus- 
see. This building was destroyed in 1722 under the 


following circumstances: During the services on 
the eve of Yom Kippura Catholic priest entered the 
synagogue and began to preach a missionary sermon 
to the people assembled for worship. The officers 
of the congregation asked him to withdraw; hut he 
persistently refused to do so, and they were com- 
pelled io eject him. When the Jews brought charges 
against the priest for disturbance of the peace, he 
claimed that they had assaulted him. After a- pro- 
tracted lawsuit a decision was rendered to the effect 
that the synagogue be destroyed and that no other 
he built.' Of those charged by the priest with as- 
three men were branded with a hot iron and 

exiled ; while the rmirtu, a man seveniy=rour year*; 
old, was sentenced to work upon a Catholic church 
then in course of construction. Thirty-two years 
elapsed before permission was granted the Jews to 
establish three places of worship; and none of these 
was allowed to bear the name or to have the appear- 
ance of a synagogue. It was not until 1783 that 
permission was given to build a regular synagogue 
(Abraham Broda, ** Megillat Sedarim ”) ; and when 
this was dedicated Abraham Prostiz was chosen 
rabbi. Other rabbis were Israel, brother of R. Manli 
Fuchs, of Kromau ; Locb Poliak, and M. Duschak. 
David ben Jacob Szezobrszyn, author of notes on 
the Targumim, is said to have occupied the rab- 
binate in the seventeenth century. 

Under the law of March 21, 1890, relating to the 
legal conditions of the Jewish congregations in Aus- 
tria, the community of Aussce was amalgamated 
with the neighboring communities; and, through 
personal and local considerations, Millirisch-Schon- 
berg became the seat of the Jewish communal 
district. 

Bibliography: Wolnv, Die Markgrafschaft Miihrcn, vol. v. 
Briinn, 1KJ0; Abr. Bnxla, Megillat Seilarim , ed. E. Baum- 
jrartpn, Berlin, N. Brull, Zur (jcschichtc der Juden in 

Milliren , in Wiener Jahrbucli fllr Israclitcn , 1867; and 
private sources. 

D. E. B. 

AXJSTERLITZ: Town in Moravia, Austria. 
Its Jewish congregation is one of the oldest in. the 
province; according to some historians, dating from 
the beginning of the twelfth century. Records seem 
to point to a tribute paid by the Jews to King Wen- 
zel in 1288, which revenue he presumably turned 
over to the Teutonic Knights when they obtained 
possession of the domain. The pay- 
Jewish meut of this tribute was continued to 
Com- the successors of the Knights, the 
munity in counts of Ivaunitz. A record in the 
Twelfth, archives of the present congregation 
Century, of Austerlitz shows that the Jewish 
tribute for the year 1757 included pep- 
per, ginger, and other spices. The Jewish merchants 
visited all the Mediterranean ports, and dealt exten- 
sively in the natural and artificial products of the 
Orient ; and it was for this reason that the tribute 
mentioned was exacted from them, not only by the 
local secular and ecclesiastical officials, but even by 
the papal court itself. 

The fact that as late as 1798 the Jewish commu- 
nity was ordered, under penalty of legal enforce- 
ment, to pay arrears amounting to 503 florins, 3 
kreutzers = $200. indicates that this tribute had been 
exacted from them for a considerable period. 
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The relations existing between Jews ami Chris- 
tians were at all times friendly. During the Hussite 
movement, which in 1550 had its headquarters at 
Austerlitz, no change in the friendly relations be- 
tween Jews and Christians had occurred: at least 
the movement was not provocative of anv ill feeling 
toward the Jews. A striking testimony of this 
friendly feeling even at a much later date is the fact 
that on the occasion of the closing of the monasteries 
by Joseph II. (17*0-90), an abbot deposited his valu- 
ables with a poor Jew, who later, on finding with 
no little difficulty the dwelling of the depositor, re- 
turned to him intact all he had received from him 
The main occupation of the Jews was trading 
and the chief articles sold by them were starch ami 
lime. In connection with this fact it' 
Known as is interesting to note that in Jewish 
“ tlie records still extant Austerlitz is called 

White “Tr Laban ” (the White City). The 

City.” Jewish inhabitants numl>ered about 
445 individuals, occupying thirty-four 
houses, one of which bears the inscription “Moses 
Abraham in the year 1523.” 

When Maria Theresa issued the edict rest riot in c 
the number of Jewish families in the province of 
Mom via. to 5,100 (Inter to 5.400), Austerlitz was per 
nutted to shelter 72 Jewish families. Charitable so 
rieties for the sick and needy, and schools, estab- 
lished about that time, are still in existence 
According to manuscripts left by If. Josef Weisse 
the following ministers officiated at Austerlitz as 
rnblns: in 1560, R. I.ob, a contemporary of R Moses 
Isseiles, with whom lie was in correspondence for 
some time; m 1570, Jacob, son of Moses, a contcm- 
purary of Ihibbi Loewe ben Bezaleel; in 1594 I lav 
son of Rnbbi Isaac Moling, of Prague- 
l ! , lLT ?‘ :i ! , '" b,,r g; in 1643, Joel Glo gau °; in 

f J 4 v‘ 1 r a ! ; , m . 109 °’ A ’ ,ral,a,n ' Son ‘>-0 author 
S ,„ if, I • ! a !‘ : -' n 17 ° 3 - Nut,mn Faitel; in 1T70, 

t : Inl ‘f’ Elijah Hirschlstels; inl790, 

Jacob Gleiwitzjm 1811, Gerson Buehlieim, great- 
grandfather of Dr. Gustav Karpoles, editor of^Die 

in Zc , tU ^° des Jndentbunis ” at Berlin ; and 

in 184 j, Ilirseli Dust-bak, who had received a tlior- 

kno!vl«lge. nltal traiUi " S ’ and P 0ssessed "'idc secular 

sions at°lust * y, 1724 J ?"' ish Synods llc,d «>eir ses- 
sions at Austerlitz, passing, he important resolutions 

now embodied in the DDDfi /311 
Jewtsh regulations) (see IxsTiTrrtox^ A 

Meet at ”? cwort ^ ,ndd ™* took place in 1805. 

AusterbL 7 a , 1 R ' 11Ch offlccp of rank 
litz. asked the rabbi to summon ten Jews 

ceased t ni f \ h . c “Y M kaddish ” for a de- 

ccascu member of his family. 


Au spitz 
Australi 


ralia 



Vienna, 1818; Hieronymus {^ (l t dltcn in oilmen, 

tM «0 iter Ucxctzc r/lrT/L? YJ , n ^Wtcmatmchc Darxtcl- 
Briinn. Wolf n?r ScMerttni. 

^orjiurafKhaft 3ICliinn B rOnn^iss,"^ 18 ?° : "' oln >’' Dl « 
tnunium*! by \{ % Josef prtVate com- 

D ' eIsse and s - biamant, Austerlitz . 

E. Ba. 

is nT 8 " 10 f ■ J 7 ish famiI y- As 

surname t den t ved from P'^es, the 

itrutz docs not necessanly signify 


that all the persons so named belong to one family 

thatnhr** '‘uaneestor of the person came fremi 
that place or was for some time a resident there In 
the tombstone inscriptions of the old cemetery at 
Prague this name occurs after 1620. The name is 
also found m Prague among those of Jews bamshed 
Horn Vienna ,n 1670, and in other localities i„ Aa, ' 
u and Hungary. Of the members of this family 
known in literature and communal life, the follow^ 
mg may lie mentioned: " 

Aaron b. Meir Austerlitz : Secretary to the 
rabbinate of Berlin, 1775. 0 t0 the 

Baruch b. Solomon Austerlitz : Rabbi in Go 
ogneand im-ai-lier at Prague at the inning of 
the eighteenth century : grandson of Barueli, an 4ile 
rotn Vienna. lie wasson-m-hiw of the “primator” 

T-ui'ssi C,,t f°n ‘ he C0U r° a,i,m >- SamWl Ta,,sk . or 

! >f Pra f .'*?• IIc " ro,e approbations (- has- 
k.mmt ) toan edition of the Midrash Rabbat printed 
at 1 rank fort -on -the- Oder, 1705, and to the^Aruk 
-Ri?er, Prague, 1707. One of his sermons was 
published m Prague, 1713. His daughter became 
theseeond wife of R. Moses Ilarif (Bnfndeis) 
Hirschel Austerlitz : A communal leader exiled 
from \iemia m 1670. In 1675 be, together with 
Ilirz Coma, Max Sddesinger, Solomon Wolf, and 
Solomon Auspitz, signed a petition to Emperor Leo- 
pold I„ praying that the Jews might be allowed to 
resettle in Vienna. 

Mayer Austerlitz : Now rabbi in Eperies, Hun- 
gary ; was one of Ilildoshchner’s earliest pupils 
Moses b. Joseph Austerlitz: A scholar ‘and 
promoter of Jewish learning; lived in Vienna, but 
when the Jews were expelled from that city and 
from Lower Austria (1669), ho removed to Nikols- 
burg, Moravia. Hj s house was the resort of scbol- 
ars, especially after the fire of Prague in 1C89 Thus 
he helped tosupport the cabalist Moses ben Mena- 
hem Graf , author of “AVa-Yakliel Mosheh” (And 
Moses Gathered); Judah b. Nisirn, author of “Bet 
1 chtidali ” (Tlie House of Judah) ; and Isaac Zoref 
author of “M 'ozone Zedek ” (J us t Scales), all of 
whom speak highly of him. 

BwLwanArnY : Kaufman n. Die Letztc Vcrtrciteuna rfer Ju~ 

!. $!!' ' , i enn, V SteinsehneJder, Cat. Boril col 
burk isS: Fa »'M*n I>r<w\ ed. D ; Kaufmann, Pr^l 

D * M. Ba. 


AUSTRALIA: The island-continent between 
tlie Indian and Pacific oceans. In more senses than 
one it lias been a land of sunshine to the Jews. 
Nurtured and reared on British traditions, Australia 
lias inherited the national characteristics of the 
mother-country. The spirit of democracy, so strong 
in Australia, has always manifested itself as a unified 
current that absorbs in itself all the varied ele- 
ments of race and religion. Religious freedom ac- 
cordingly lias always been granted in full measure 
as soon as the colonies received legislative independ- 
ence. Amid such conditions it was only natural that 
the Jews who settled there should find a cordial wel- 
come and a hospitable home. 

Australia offered its great undeveloped resources 
to all who were willing to develop them. Many 
Jews embraced the opportunity and prospered. 
Though the Jews of Australia have never aggre- 
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gated much more than 15,000 out of a population 
of three and a half millions, they have appreciably 
assisted in the development of the 
Social Po- country, and many of them have 
sition, gained distinction. A few have de- 
voted themselves to agriculture; but 
the majority found here as elsewhere that manu- 
facturing and trade offered inducements well suited 
to their capabilities. Industry has been largely de- 
veloped by them; and in the raising of sheep and 
cattle they have been particularly prominent. In 
science, art, and literature Jews have been active 
participants; and in the government of the colonies 
they have had ail honorable share. 

As Australia itself has been developed in but little 
more than a hundred years, it is not surprising that 
the formation of the earliest Jewish community was 
not accomplished before the end of the tirst quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Sydney, the capital of 
the mother-colony of New South Wales, contains the 
oldest Hebrew congregation. Its early history is re- 
corded in “Sydney in 1848,” which 
Earliest states that there were about twenty 
Jewish Jews in the colony in 1817, and that 
Con- these were “little versed in the faith 
gregation. of their ancestors-.” Nevertheless, they 
were sufficiently attached to their re- 
ligion to form themselves into a Jewish society for 
the purpose of attending to the interment of their 
dead. In 1820 the Jews obtained their own “ bet lmy- 
yim” or burial-ground by applying to the Rev. Dr. 
Cow per, who allotted to them the right-hand corner 
of the Christian cemetery. The death of one Joel 
Joseph prompted the application; and he was the 
tirst Jew buried there. During the next ten years 
there was no great increase in membership; and the 
services of the society were not called for more than 
once a year. The account continues: 

“In 1827 nnd 1828 the worldly condition of tlie Hebrews in 
tlie colony improved considerably, in consequence of tbe great 
influx of respectable merchants; and this, with other elreura- 
stances, has raised the Hebrews in the estimation of their fellow- 
colonists. About this period Mr. P. J. Cohen having offered 
the use of his house for the purpose, divine worship was per- 
formed for the first time in the colony according to the Hebrew 
form, and was continued regularly every Sabbath and holiday. 
From some difference of opinion then existing among the 
members of this faith, divine service was also performed occa- 
sionally in a room hired by Messrs. A. Elias and James Sim- 
mons. In this condition everything in connection with their 
religion remained until the arrival of Itev. Aaron Levi, in the 
year 18fi0. He had been a dayyan, and, duly accredited, he 
succeeded in instilling into the minds of the congregation a 
taste for the religion of their fathers. A Sefer Torah [scroll of 
the Law] was purchased by suliscriptiou, divine service was 
more regularly conducted, and from this time may be dated 
the establishment of the Jewish religion in Sydney. In 1832 
they formed themselves into a proper congregation, and ap- 
pointed Jacob Monteflore as the first president. 11 

In the same year the first Jewish marriage was 
celebrated, tlie contracting parties being Moses Jo- 
seph and Miss Nathan. Three years later a Mr. Rose 
came from England and acted as the hazan, sliohet, 
and mohel. lie was succeeded by Jacob Isaacs. 
The condition of the Jews improved to such an ex- 
tent that in 1844 they erected a handsome synagogue 
in York street, in which they continued to worship 
for more than thirty years. 

Following upon the formation of the Sydney com- 
munity, Jews began to assemble in Victoria, and 


congregations sprang up in the towns of Melbourne, 
St. Kilda, Geelong, Bendigo, and Ballarat (1853). 
Tlie congregations of Geelong and Bendigo are now 
(1002) extremely small, in fact all but non-existent. 
In South Australia, Jews settled considerably later 
than in Victoria; and it was not till 1871 that they 
were numerous enough to erect a synagogue iu the 
capital city of Adelaide. Somewhat 
Con- later still, the Brisbane (Queensland) 
gregations, congregation took form. For more 
and Syna- than twenty 3 'cars (1865-1880) they 

gogues. continued to hold services in the Ma- 
sonic Hall; and at the end of that 
period 5 they were able to build a commodious syna- 
gogue iu Margaret street, with a seating capacity of 
400. 

Tlie youngest of tbe Australian communities is 
tin**, of Perth, the capital of West Australia, the for- 
mation of which in 1802 was due to the great influx 
of people iuto the western colony after the discovery 
of gold in the nineties. The Jewish congregation 
grew rapidly ; five years after the first “rninyan * 
(the minimum of ten males over thirteen years of age 
necessary to form a congregation for divine service) 
gathered in the colony, a handsome synagogue was 
built and consecrated in Brisbane street. Each of the 
colonies, except South Australia, has witnessed the 
rise and decline of a congregation. In New South 
Wales there was at one time a flourishing community 
in Maitland. A synagogue was built there in 1879; 
but owing to adverse circumstances most of the 
Jews left for other parts, and now little more than 
sufficient to form a rninyan remains. Tlie same 
fate has befallen the congregation of Toowoomba in 
Queensland, where in 1879 the Jews built a beautiful 
house of worship on their own ground, and under 
such favorable conditions that within a few years the 
synagogue was entirely free from debt. It is now 
used only on tbe high lioh' days by the few living at 
Maitland. Rockhampton, also in Queensland, has 
suffered similarly. 

Perhaps the shortest career was that of the Cool- 
gardie community in western Australia. In 1896 
a number of Jews, attracted by the rich 
Decline of gold-fields, were in that city. They at 
Con- once obtained a grant of land from the 
gregations. government, collected subscriptions, 
and forthwith proceeded to build a 
synagogue. Within three years, however, such a 
thinning-out had taken place that the remaining 
members were unable to pay the debt on the syna- 
gogue; and the buildiugwas sold by the creditors 
to a Masonic body and converted into a Ylasonic 
hall. 

Jews have been mayors of nearly all the capital 
cities of Australia, as well as of many smaller towns. 
The title of justice of the peace, which is only con- 
ferred upon men highly respected by their fellow- 
citizens, lias been gained by an exceptionally large 
number of Jews, as many as thirteen receiving that 
distinction at one time (1897) in New South Wales 
alone. The Hon. H. E. Cohen is on the bench, in 
Sydney; and the appointment of chief justice was 
offered to, but was refused by. Sir Julian Salo- 
mons. The agent-generalship of New South Wales, 
the premier colony, has been administered by two 
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Jews, Sir Saul Samuel, Bart., K.C.M.G., one of the 
most prominent and successful Jews in Australian 
politics, and Sir Julian Salomons. 
Jews A goodly number of Jews have sat 
in Public in the various parliaments ; and, in pro- 
Life. portion to the population, a large per- 
centage have held ministerial port- 
folios. Indeed, the highest office attainable was held 
by a Jew, when, for a short time in 1899, V. L. Sol- 
omon was premier of South Australia. Sir John 
Vogel, whose history, however, belongs to New Zea- 
land, was also premier for many years. 

The foremost among the Jews that have figured 
as pioneers in Australia is Jacob Montefiore, a cousin 
of Sir Moses Montefiore. South Australian history’ 
records him as one of the founders of the colony; 
and he was selected by the British government to 
act on the first board of commissioners, appointed 
in 1833 to conduct its affairs. His portrait hangs in 
its National Gallery, and his memory is perpetuated 
hy Montefiore Hill, one of the leading thoroughfares 
of Adelaide. Jacob Montefiore’s activity was not 
confined to South Australia. With his brother Jo- 
seph he gave an impetus to, and left his impress 
upon, the progress of New' South Wales. Jacob 
owned one of the largest sheep-runs in the colony 
and founded and for many years acted as director of 
the Bank of Australia. The firm that the tw’o broth- 
ers established in Sydney in its early 
Dis- days ranked among the first of the 
tmguished business houses of that city. The 
in Politics, close connection of these brothers with 
the colony is further evidenced by the 
township of Montefiore, which stands at the junction 
of the Bell and Macquarie rivers in the Wellington 
valley. Joseph Montefiore was the first president of 
183<> ftrSt Jcwish con & re © a tion formed in Sydney in 

The Hon. Y. L. Solomon of Adelaide is remem- 
bered for the useful work lie achieved in explorin'” 
the vast northern territory of Ids colony, the inter* 
csts of which lie represented in Parliament. 31. V 
Lazarus of Bendigo, known as Bendigo Lazarus,* 
also did much to open up new ports in the back 
country of Victoria. The coal industry of Victoria 
rec-emM a great impetus from the persistent advo- 
cacy of the Hon. Nathaniel Levi, who for many years 
urged the government of Victoria to develop it. The 

JnrlTTn l)e . et ~ root for t),e production of sugar 
and spmts likewise owes its existence as an industry 

;7’ s . effort*. In his labors on be- 

half of tins industry he published in 18T0 a work of 

IS °“ tl,e vah,e ail <* adaptability of the 
Wid 1 In w estern Australia the townships of 
enteroril Tn ° We tlieir existence to the 

It U C ‘ *!' Davies ’ a lar S e lumber merchant. 

Ai st^uo T )rth i t,mt in tIle theatrical history of 

L ry> ™ the i to . 

entrv in w of that fact is found in the following 

ento in - Sydney m 1848,- a work puhlishedio that 
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of the Original Royal Hotel in George street: and he 
htted up the saloon of that establishment as a theater, 
where the first representations of the 
legitimate drama in the colony were 
given. The encouragement that this 
undertaking received induced the en- 
terprising proprietor to enlarge his 
n .! .1 s P‘ lcl ' e °f action. He built a theater 
called the Theater Royal, which was opened in 1833. 

in 1 \ n't C ?- U,S r ° f ,1 .‘ e half cc,lt, iry of communal life 
in Australia, four important Jewish journals an- 

IsTto is?o - C A v S f, raHan Isradite ” w as issued from 
, to 1S8 - lu Melbourne, and was edited by S. Jo- 
^P i,a practised journalist, \vbo also conducted u The 
Tamororth News”; “The Jewish Hemld ” of Mel- 
bourne has been published, first weekly and then 
fortnightly, from 1885 onward, under the joint edi- 
torship of Rev. E. Blaubaum and Maurice Benja- 
nnn; The Australian Hebrew,” conducted by Jacob 

fs°05 f ° r °“ ly eigl,tcen mo!ltlls in 

1..9o 96 ; The Hebrew Standard” was first pub- 
lished in 1897, under the directorship of Alfred 
Hams. 

In the domain of art two Jews, K P. Fox and 
Abbey Alpon, have done good work. Painting by 
both these artists have been hung in 
Journalism the Melbourne National Galleiy. In 
and Art. the Adelaide Gallery hangs a tribute 
to the memory of H. Abralmms for the 
services he rendered to the progress of art in Aus- 
tralia. Two Jews of Australian birth have attained 
to some distinction as writers-S. Alexander and 
Joseph Jacobs. During the South African war Jews 
contributed their quota to the Australian contingents 
to the number of 15. The numbers of Jews in the 
Australian coloniesat the census of 1891 were as fol- 
lows: 


New South Whales. 5,484 

Victoria 0,459 

South .Australia S-iO 

Queensland.,.,,.,,,,,,,, 009 


Tasmania 

Western Australia... 
New Zealand 


ft* 

129 

1.4*3 


Tear- “Tu i 4/ a. work published in that 

&e L f £ twonties His Excellency Sir R. 

Sicner ted Bamett LeVy a Iicensc for dm- 

confinM.w u n . CCS ’,' Vlth a rcstric,ion that he should 
only as had hr le re P res ™tation of sucli pieces 

Clltria! n r n T h ? t : nSWl in E "S lat l< 1 by the Lord 
T * * a * at that time the owner 

ii. - — 


- Total 15,208 

The following estimate has recently been given of 
the Jew ish population of Australasia for 1899- New 
South Wales, 8,140; Victoria, 5,820; South Austra- 
lia, 1,110; Queensland, 930; Tasmania, 550; Western 
Australia, 850; New’ Zealand, 2,270. Total, 19,670. 
See Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney. 

J * D. L F. 

AUSTRIA;* Empire in Europe now’ united with 

the kingdom of Hungary ; its territorial extent has 
changed considerably during the past thousand 
years. 

From the Earliest Times to the Charter of 
Frederick II. (1238) : The date of the first settle- 
ment of the Jews in Austria, like that of almost all 
other European countries, is enveloped in obscurity. 
Folk-lore speaks of a Jewish kingdom supposed to 
have been founded in Austria, 859 years after the 
Deluge, by a Jew or pagan called Abraham, who 
came from the wonderland “Terra Ammlracionis ” 

to Auratim (Stockcrau) with his wife, Susanna, and 


* In the present article no reference Is made to Hungary or 
to the former Italian provinces of Austria or to the Austrian 
Netherlands; Bohemia, Galicia, and the other outlying prov- 
inces of contemporary Austria are only treated In so far as they 
are connected with the history of the monarchy as a whole. 
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his two sons, Salim ami Ataim. This country was 
ruled over by seventy -two princes down to 210 n.c. 

It is possible that the Jews themselves in Austria, as 
in other countries, invented such fables in order to 
free themselves from the aeeusation of having par- 
ticipated in the crucifixion of Jesus; but more likely 
t lie whole story is an invention of the chroniclers, 
who wanted to present to their readers interesting 
tales (Fez, “ Scriptures Kerum Austriacarum,” i. 1046 
ct »cq . , (pioted by Scherer. “ Hechtsverhiiltnisse der 
Juden,” 1001, i. 112). The first reliable report of the 
existence of the Jews in Austria is found in a law 
respecting tolls issued at RafTclstatten during the 
reign of Louis the Child, 800-011, article 0 of which 
reads: u Lawful merchants— 1 >., Jews and other 
merchants — whencesoever they come, whether from 
this or any other country, shall pay a just toll on 
their slaves and on other merchandise, as lias been 
the case under the former kings” (Pertz, “Monu- 
menta Germania?," Leges, iii. 480). From this state- 
ment it would appear probable that Jews lived in 
those days in Austria. The first documentary evi- 
dence comes, however, from the twelfth century. 
Duke Leopold V. (1177-04), who did a great deal for 
the development of commerce in Austria, liad a 
Jewish ** mint farmer ” (master of the mint) called 
Shlom, who was engaged in a litigation with a 
Vienna monastery about the possession of a vine- 
yard. Shlom was assassinated by a mob of Cru- 
saders, because lie bad bad arrested a servant of liis 
who had stolen some money and had subsequently 
taken tlic cross (“ Quellen zur Gescli. der Juden in i 
Deutschland,” ii. 02; ** Emek Habaka,” ed. Wiener, j 
p. 37). A synagogue in Vienna is first mentioned in j 
1204; somewhat later appear Krems, .Wiener Neu- 
stadt, Tulin, Klostcrneuburg. As in all German 
cities, Jewish settlements (“ Judendorf,” “Vicus 
JudtTorum”) were found in Austria in thoseulays. 
Vienna must have been a considerable community ; 
for in the first half of the twelfth century one of the 
most prominent rabbis of the time, Isaac ben Closes, 
author of the compendium on ritual “Or Zarim\” 
lived there, as well as Abigdor ben Elijah lia-Kolien 
and his brother Eliezer. At the same time Moses ben 
Hasdai ipn (of Tacliau?) was living 
Important in Wiener Xeusladt. Others are men- 
Kabbis. tioned in Mordecai ben Ilillel’s (died 
Aug. 1, 1203) glosses to Alfasi. Dur- 
ing the first half of the twelfth century the Jews of 
Vienna must have been a very influential factor in 
commercial and political life, because Duke Fred- 
erick II. the Belligerent (1230-46) prohibited on 
their advice the exportation of corn and wine from 
Austria during his war with Hungary (Pertz, l.c. ix. 
706); and, if the statement of this chronograplier be 
exaggerated, it is certainly significant that in the 
charter which Emperor Frederick II. granted to the 
citizens of Vienna J 1237) he should have agreed that 
no Jew should henceforth hold office. The emperor, 
who was at war with the duke and who naturally 

desired to have tlie *^ood-will of tlie citizens of 

Vienna, must liave made this concession upon the 
complaint of the citizens. That tlie sentiment with 
regard to the Jews was far from friendly appears 
from the fact that the emperor expressly states that 
the Jews, because of their crime — i.e., for having 


killed Jesus— should be held in everlasting servi- 
tude ( u cum iniperialis auetoritas . . . Iudoeis indix- 
erit perpetuam servitutem ”). A year later the em- 
peror granted to the Jews of Vienna a charter in 
which the Jews are called, for the first 
“Servi time in Germany, the emperor’s serfs 
Camerae (“ servi camera* nostra*”) ; and although 

Nostrse.” this expression is meant in the first 
sense to assert the emperor's right 
over the Jews,* it is, with regard to the fact that the 
emperor considers them as condemned to eternal 
servitude, a matter of some importance. 

Charter of Emperor Frederick II. (1238): 
The jurisdiction over the Jews, like many other 
fiscal rights, was a subject of controversy between 
the emperor and the feudal lords. While Emperor 
Frederick, when he lmd conquered Vienna, catered 
to the burghers by excluding the Jews from pub- 
lic offices, be also wished to attach them to his 
cause, and therefore defined their rights in a charter 
which is, in its most important features, a repetition 
of the one granted to the Jews of Germany in 1236. 
The charter contains ten sections, and states first 
that the Jews shall be under the emperor’s protec- 
tion (“servi camera? nostne”). They are exempt 
from the duty to furnish vehicles and horses for the 
royal retinue ( w hospites ").: If stolen property is 
found in their possession, they have merely to swear 
how much they have paid for it in order to receive 
that sum from the lawful owner. The baptism of 
Jewish children without the-consent. of their parents 
is expressly prohibited: and a heavy fine is imposed 
on transgressors of this law. Baptism of the slaves 
of Jews is similarly prohibited. Converts shall be 
given three Jays during which tlie sincerity of their 
desire to embrace Christianity shall be tested. In 
civil law Jews and Christians are treated as equals; 
but a Jew can not be forced to the ordeal and can 
free himself by oath from any accusation. Jews 
can not be condemned on the testimony of Christians 
alone. Their’ lives are under the protection of the 
law, and for killing or assaulting a Jew a fine is im- 
posed, which, according to the views of the time, is 
tlie reparation for such a crime. In their internal 
affairs they liave perfect autonomy and. shall be 
judged by their rabbis and communal officers 
( “ coram eo qui preest eis ") ; only in important mat- 
ters jurisdiction is reserved to the emperor. In con- 
nection with tlie commercial activity of the Jews, 
dealing in wines, paints, and antidotes is especially 
mentioned: some of them must, therefore, have been 
physicians. 

Charter of Duke Frederick II. of Austria 
(1244): After Frederick II. had regained posses- 
sion of his country he vigorously asserted his rights, 
although he made some concessions to the states 
(“ Stitnde ”). Thus, lie confirmed to the citizens of 
Wiener Ncustadt the privilege that the Jews should 
not be placed in office, just as Emperor Frederick 
lmd confirmed it to the citizens of Vienna: hut, on 

tlie o tlier hand, lie regulated tlie position of the 

Jews, and evidently with a benevolent intention. 
He says that he grants this charter in his desire to 
give to all those who are living within his dominion 
a share in his grace and benevolence. This law is a 
classic type of the legislation on the Jews during 
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the thirteenth and the two subsequent centuries. It 
remained in force until the expulsion of the Jews 
from Austria in 1420, and was more or less literally 
copied in the laws of the following- rulers: Bela 
IV. of Hungary, 1251; Przemysl Ottocar II. of 
Bohemia, 1254; Boleslav of Kalisz, 1204; and Boiko 
of Silesia, 121)5. The most important feature of this 
charter is the large space given to money -lending; 
no fewer than ten of its thirty sections dealing with 
questions of interest, pledges, and the like, in addi- 
tion to the sections dealing with the jurisdiction 
over the Jews. Of greatest importance is the fact 
that the duke claims the Jews as his own subjects, 
which is t lie first instance in which thej' are claimed 
by the territorial ruler instead of by the emperor. 
It may also be noted that the Jews are permitted to 
receive as interest eight denars a week on the talent, 
a rate of 17 : 1.33 per cent per annum. If any pledge 
prove to have been stolen, the. Jew has merely To 
swear how much he loaned on it, and that he did 
not know that it was stolen, in order to receive its 
value from the owner. Every thing may be accepted 
as pledges, with the exception of bloody or wet gar- 
ments; and in ease of loss by fire or robbery the with 
of the Jew is sufficient to prove bis assertion It is 
expressly stated that Jews may lend money on real 
estate; but it Is uncertain whether, in eases of fore- 
closure of their mortgages, they mav possess them 
I or the murder of a Jew by a Christian the death 
penalty is inflicted; while for manslaughter and in- 
jury a fine is imposed, part of which is to be paid to 
the duke, part to the person wounded. Capital pun- 
ishment is also the penalty for desecration of a Jew- 
ish cemetery; while for damage to a synagogue a 
fme of two talents is indicted. Abduction of a Jew- 1 
ish child is punishable as theft. Their lawsuits are 
conducted m the duke’s court, and lie appoints a 

f . OT ' *<&>«» (“jude.X JlKla'O- 
.i]. There is also a “magister Judajorum,” a 
rabln or overseer of the congregation, elected by the 
Jews and confirmed by the duke; he is their le-al 
representative, and lias authority to administer their 

Frederi! 1 ^ 1 ^' L ' kC the im P erial that of Duke 
rude lick also states that a Jew can not be con- 
demned unless there is a Jewish as well as a Chris- 
turn witness against him ; but it differs from the im- 
I awl law m that tlieduke pennits Jews to challenge 
an “ V,Mwr t0 the . ordeal. It is, however, n^t 


Tho ToV MaCaS< ‘ t,M * hired a champion, 
mie lnterregmtm (1254-1276) : Duke Fred- 
ntk fill in battle June 15, 1240; and as lie left no 

f'w vario 118 I 0 "" 1 " 011 b0can,c tIle bl>nt ‘ of contention 
n . n ' s c alnmnts , flon > whom King Przemysl 
2^^ \ U mU The '"' w '»ler uat- 
i .h snewK ? a ' n ,llC good will of the citizens 
after the oe aCqnirod territory, and, therefore, soon 
fe . P f" 0n 0f A,IKtn 'a. he confirmed io the 
crick of the e’ t ffe - gran,C d to tlKm !j y Duke Fred- 
His politieal nl chlS10U ot . ,Tews from public office, 
m™taS rf P ?% reqUircd for th( ’ ir accomplish- 
the realm fhit a n 0f '' n0ney ’ and tllis was evidently 
Priviir ™ at ‘® rcne "'cd (March 29, 1254) the 
KliimffifTr ‘° the , Jew * b y Duke Frederick; 
his ,r ood wTl’l t k ,ns P rc decessor, his desire to show 

das TiherlaV le!;; Waan "ellen, 

3 itut. die in unser Iierrscheft wonund sind, 


“ gcuud und gutwilligkait tailheftig werden 
funden ). The only ditTcrcnce between the clmrter 
of Ottocar and that of Frederick is that Ottocar pro- 
lnlnts taking sacred vestments as pledges lie fur- 
ther, exempts the Jews from returning pledges on 
their holy days, does not limit the rate of interest 
and protests against the Blood Accusation, refer- 
ring to the papal decrees on that subject. These in- 
significant differences can scarcely have been due 
to a change in policy: they were most likely caused 
by emergencies of the intervening period. It seems 
that those charters were not respected; for, on his 
return from the crusade against the heathen Prus- 
sians, Ottocar again renewed the grants to the Jews 
(March 8, 1255). Further, lie did not enforce the 
ordinance excluding Jews from public office; for in 
a document dated 1257, two Jews are mentioned as 
tiie king’s financiers (“collides camera? ”) 

The Church, then at the height of her power, had 
since the Lateran Council of 1215, attempted to cir- 
cumscribe the position of the Jews; but her decrees 
were not carried into effect. Pope Clement IV. 
therefore, sent Cardinal Guido, a Cistercian monk* 
as his delegate to northern Europe to enforce eccle- 
siastical discipline. In this capacity Guido presided 
over various diocesan councils which discussed, 
among other matters, the enforcement of the law 
against the Jews. Such a council was held in 
Vienna May 10-12, 1 267. The canons of this coun- 
cil enjoin the distinctive Jewish dress, and the pay- 
ment by the Jewish inhabitants to the priest in 
whose parish they dwell of an annual sum equal to 
that which lie would receive were Christians living 
in their places. Jews are prohibited from frequent- 
ing bathing-houses and taverns of Christians, from 
emplo} ing Christian domestics, from acting as tax- 
collectors, and from holding any other public office. 

A Jew cohabiting with a Christian woman shall be 
heavily fined; while the woman shall be whipped 
and expelled from the city. Social intercourse be- 
tween Jews and Christians is strictly prohibited, and 
Christians shall not buy meat or other food from 
Jews, as the latter are likely to poison it. If a 
Jew exacts exorbitant interest from Christians, he 
shall be excluded from all intercourse with Chris- 
tians. When the host is carried through the streets 
the Jews shall close the doors and shuttersof their 
houses and shall remain within. A similar duty is 
enjoined for Good Friday. Jews shall not discuss 
matters of religion with the common people, shall 
not prevent the wives and children of converts from 
embracing Christianity, nor convert a Christian to 
Judaism. They shall not attend Christian patients 
nor call upon them. They shall not build new syn- 
agogues, and when they repair an old synagogue 
they shall not enlarge it. On days of abstinence 
they shall not carry meat in the streets uncovered 
(Pertz, l.c., “Seriptores.”ix. 699 cl seg.; H. Baer- 
wald, “Die. Beschlusse des Wiener Conciliums fiber 
die Juden aus dem Jahre 1267 in Wertheimer’s 
Jahrbucli,” 1859-60, pp. 180-208). Ottocar re- 
newed this charter of 1254 on Aug. 23, 1268. Com- 
plaints by the ecclesiastics, that the Jews kept 
Christian servants, show tliat the canons of the ,/ 
Vienna council remained to a great extent a dead 
letter. 
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Under the House of Hapsburg( 1276- 1420): 
Through til** treaty of Nov. 21, 127*5 the Austrian 
territories wore reded to Rudolph o! Hap>burg as a 
vacant vassalage, which he later transferred, in his 
eapLicit v as Gorman emperor, to his sons Albrecht I. 
and Rudolph (Dec. 27. 12*2). lie at once asserted 
his ri trlils hy granting a new eliarter i » * the Jews, 
became in this respect, as in many otliers. lie was 
an .\ ions to emphasize the lad that Oti**car s domin- 
ion was not a legitimate <me. This charter, dated 
March 4. 1277. was also, in its principal points, a ; 
reproduction of that issued hy 1* ivderiek II. in l*s41. 
although Rudolph issued it not as duke of Austria, 
hut as German emperor. It was not until 1331 that 
the dukes of Austria received the right to keep Jews. : 
Another important dillerenee lies in the fact that the 
charter of Rudolph was limited to the Austrian pos- j 
sessions, while in Rohemia the regulations *»i Otto- j 
car remained in force. Rudolph, who naturally. , 
like Ottoear, wished to attach the cities to his gov- j 
eminent. also continued toscvcral of them the privi- 
lege of excluding Jews from public oilier; however, 
be refused t«> confirm forged privileges of Wiener 
Ncudadt dating from about 1270. and wliieh were j 
Still more unfavorable to the Jews. Unde r his suc- 
cessor. Albrecht I. (duke of Austria fimu 12*2; Ger 
man emperor from 120*; assassinated 13os>, the Jews 
were protected in Germany; while, in his own 
dominions. Albrecht connived at -the outrages com- 
mitted upon them by mobs or by princes. The sen- 
timent of the populace with regard to the Jews may 
be judged from the verses of the contemporary poet. 
Sev fried Jlelhling, who complains that there are too , 
many Jews in the country, and that thirty Jews are j 
enough to till the largest city with "stench and un- 
belief.” lb- therefore advises that all the Jews be , 
burned, or sold at the rate of thirty for a penny \ 
(Ilinipt. "Zeitsehrift fur Deutsche A berth timer, ” ! 
iv.). In 121*o the Jews of Krems were accused of • 
having murdered a Christian: two were broken oil I 
tin* wheel, and the others had to pay heavy ransom j 
for their lives. ! 

The persecution started in Franconia by Rixd- 
FM-ascii also showed its elTects in Austria, and in 
various cities the accusation was made 
Per- . that the Jews hud desecrated the host; 
secutions. so that while Albrecht lined the cities 
in Franconia heavily for outrages com- 
mit ted against the Jews, the Jewish inhabitants of 
Korneulmrg were killed or expelled (1300). There 
is no report of any punishment of the participants 
in the massacre, although it had been proved bv the 
bishop that the miracle of the host was a fraud per- 
petrated by a priest who, after dipping a host in 
blood, claimed tha, it blul because the Jews bad 
pierced it. Only from St. Pod ten is it reported that 
Albrecht threatened the city with destruction for an 
outrage committed against the Jews, and that the 
city had to pay a ransom of 3,0(10 talents. Under 
Albrecht’s successor. Frederick (130S-30). the only, 
event of importance is his assignment of the Jewish 
taxes to the archbishop of Salzburg for services ren- 
dered in the war against his rival. Ludwig of Ba- 
varia. Frederick levied taxes on the .Tews in Aus- 
tria on the basis of his rights as German emperor: 
he also canceled the debt of Albert von Rauheiistein 


to a Jewish money -lender, the first instance of a 
usage that became frequent in later times (see Tot- 
nuiKK). Frederick’s order, that no 
The First Jew should engage in tailoring or in 
Totbrief. selling doth ("Gewand-Selinciden ") 
in the city of Wiener Ncustadt. is a 
further evidence of the growing hostility of the 
municipalities toward the Jews and of the disposi- 
tion of the rulers to yield to them. 

Under Albrecht li. { 1 33U-5*) ami Otto (1330-310 
brothers and successors of Frederick, the right t>» 
k«*«-p Jews was expressly granted by the emperor to 
the dukes of Austria by the treaty of Munich. May 
4. 1331 (" Darzu sollen sic die Judeii, die hinter in gr 
srssell Scitldt. ill alien dell Reehteli lllid GeWolmlhit*!! 
huhcii mid liicssrn, als sir oder ir Yordern lierbra«*h: 
habeir’). It became the custom in those days for 
the emperor, in order to obtain the good-will of his 
powerful vassals, to transfer among other royal priv- 
ileges the right to keep Jews; that is, totaxtlein 
In spite of the greater interest which the territorial 
rulers took in their Jews, when they became their 
taxable property, the persecutions, begun under 
Aumj.kukk in Alsace in 133*. bad their counter- 
parts in Austria. In Ret/.. Znaim, Horn, Eggeu- 
burg, Neiiburg, and Zwotl the Jews were ilia- 
sacred, and in the first -named city, where a dev 
crated host had performed the usual miracles, a 
church of the "Holy Blood v was elected ill com.; 
memoratioii of it. Evidently because of their fear 
of similar massacres, the Jews of \ iemia voluntarily 
reduced the rate of interest from 173.33 per cent, to 
which they were entitled under the charter of 124 ! 
to (>.*> percent on large and to 80 per cent on small 
loans. This document, written both in Hebrew and 
in German, is preserved in the municipal archives oi 
Vienna (Wolf, ‘•Studion /air Jubelfcicr der A\ 
Uiiiversitflt.” Vienna, 1*05, p. 170). The desire cl 
Duke Albrecht II. to protect the Jews against in- b 
violence, for which the desecrated host furnish** *d 
pretexts, is evident from the fact that he wrote to 
Pope Benedict NIL asking him to order an inves- 
tigation of alleged miracles in connection with a 
desecrated host in Pnlka, which, according to the 
opinion of some, were merely a pretext to pillage 
the Jews. 

The pope, in an ambiguous reply dated Aug. 21). 
133*. directs that ail investigation be made; but of 
the result nothing is known. 

New sufferings came upon the Jews of Austria 
with the appearance of the Black Death (1340b 
though not to so great an extent as elsewhere in 
Germany. In various cities the accusation was 
spread that the Jews had caused the plague by poi- 
soning the wells; and in Ivrems, Stein, Mautern, and 
other places 1 he Jewish communities were massacred. 
For this infringement of the public peace and for 
the destruction of the duke's property tlie cities were 
fined, three of the mob leaders were executed, while 
others had to pay ransom for their lives. Contem- 
porary chmnogrnphcrs call the duke for this act of 
| justice a partisan of the Jews (“ fautor Jiuheorum 
I A report, first found in an old manuscript, “Wiener 
! Gcserah” (Steinschncidcr, “Cat. Bodl.” col. 53*: 
1 Grill/., " Geseh. der Judeii.” 3d ed.\ vii. 344. wrongly 
j based on IVz. l.c. i. 541), according to which the 
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Jrws of Y i<*ii ti;i killed t h«*mscl vc* in tln-ir synagogue 
11 jm >11 tin* advice of t ln-ir rabbi Jonah. i< uufoiimh-d 
(sec Scherer. /.**_ p. 371). Albr«*cht’s . successor. 
Rud> »lph 1Y. (135S-05). f « tin- s«> -called “Privi- 
]<'iri ii in majns.*' according t«» which Emperor Fred- 
erick I. had in 1 lob given to tin* dukes of Austria 
unusual privileges. among wliieli was the right to 
keep .lews and '* public usurers.’* Emperor Karl 1Y. 
continued the right < » f the Austrian dukes to keep 
Jews in all places in their dominion, and made a 
treaty with the dukes of Austria, in his capacity as 
king of Bohemia, that, neither party would allow 
Jews who had left their country to settle in that of 
the ot her ( Pet*. 1*5, 'lihifM. This measure was adopted 
in order to prevent Jews who might endeavor to 
escape from extortions from seeking another home. 
If a Jew found another home, his bonds were iuval 
idated. Such “ Tntbriefe ; J issued by Rudolph are 
extant from the year 1302. The same conditions 
prevailed under Rudolph's brothers and successors, 
Alhreeht III. (1305-95) and Leopold III. (1305-80). 
When Jews had left the country, those who re- 
mained had to indemnify the duke for the loss which 
he had sulTcrcd. In 1307 several Jews, probably the 
representatives of their coreligionists, made a treaty 
with tlie dukes, promising to pay 20.000 ilorius for 
two Jews, Museh and Ohadirim (ilayyim), who had 
left the Austrian territory : in eoiisideratioii of which 
payment the dukes allowed them to take all of the 
fugitives’ property. In 1000 the dukes .issued an 
order that no Jew should engrave a seal : and two 
veins later they prohibited dealing in gold and silver 
and money -changing by Jews, restricting them to 
lending money on pledges. About 

Restric- 1370 all the Jews in the Austrian terri- 
tionson Oc- lories were imprisoned by secret order, 
cupations. mid their property was confiscated. 

One report has it that the object of 
this out rage was to convert the Jews to Christianity. 
However this may have been, the attempt failed: 
only two. a man of forty ami a young girl, were bap- 
tized. the former of whom returned to Judaism and 
was burned at the stake. At a subsequent period, 
probably in 137*, a new charter was granted to the 
Jews. The deed is not now extant; but from quo- 
tations in later documents it is learned that the Jews 
were given a renewed assurance of the ducal protec- 
tion: the right of residence in all the dural lands 
was accorded to them; they were to be assisted in 
collecting their -debts; and the dukes undertook to 
issue no letters of invalidation. The Jews were not 
to be blackmailed by loans and taxes beyond those 
stipulated by their charters, and accusations against 
them must he proved by tlie testimony of honest 
(“ unvers] irnehcncn ") Christians and Jews. 

Notwithstanding the promise that they should not 
be troubled with demands for loans by the dukes, 
the latter in 1379- SO exacted another loan of 10,000 
pounds of Vienna pennies, assessed under the pen- 
alty of excommunication against all the Jews of 
Austria. Similarly, in spite of the promise granted 
in the charter, the dukes in 1382 remitted the inter- 
est which the citizens of Vienna owed to the Jews 
on loans. An order of 1371 prohibits the sale of 
wine and grain by the Jews of Styria; yet the Jews 
of Vienna arc expressly exempted from the impost 


laid by the municipality of Vienna on wine brought 
into the city. 

!I..w did the Jews, who in 1370 were robbed of all 
tiu-ir property, levy ten years later the sum of 10,000 
pounds of pennies mi the members of their com- 
munity? This is ea>ily answered, when the fact is 
con-idi-rcd that the confiscation did not include the 
bonds which they hud in their hands and which con- 
stitute** the greater part of their possessions. Thus 
the condition of the Jews undJr riders who were 
ooMMiicred partial to them was rather precarious; 
hut their situation became worse under the succeed- 
ing dukes. Of the Jews under Albrecht IV. (1395- 
1 lot), m > n of Albrecht III., and Wilhelm, the soil of 
Leopold III. (1395-1 100). who ruled over Austria in 
common, very little is known. The charter grunted 
to the Jews of f'nriuthia and Styria Oct. 23, 1390, 
which states that the privile; rs granted t belli in 
1377 shall be continued, is merely a confirmation of 
the ~ llandfestc “ (charter) described above. Restric- 
tions, such as the prohibition of dealing in any mer- 
chandise in the* city of I.inz (1390). or;;f bolding real 
estate, even where it bad lk*cn obtained 
Further as a foreclosed mortgage, are based oil 
Restric- the principle that Jews should be ro- 
tions. strictcd to money-lending. Of partic- 
ular interest is the fact that a Jew, 
named Gunt/.cnhauscr. bad to sign a promise that lie 
would not practise medicine (1403). This was evi- 
dently done upon tin* demand of the university, 
whose? professors frequently complain of the compe- 
tition of Jewish physicians. The invocation of the 
“great Jew Czaphnnas Pancach,” found in that doc- 
ument, is evidently not, as Scherer (t.s. p. 403) and 
Wolf (-Studieii zur Jubelfeier der Wiener Univer- 
sity, *’ p. 10, Vienna, 1*05) interpret it, a mystic for- 
mula: it refers to the Aramaic version of Gen. xli. 45, 
and means, therefore, an oath in the name of Him 
who knoweth all secrets. 

The hostility of the general population to the Jews 
manifested itself in 1400, when a tire broke out in the 
synagogue of Vienna and the mob used the oppor- 
tunity to sack the Jewish quarter. The worst, how- 
ever, was to come under Albrecht V. (1404-39), who, 
when at fourteen he was declared of age, succeeded 
his father Albrecht IV., and the latter’s cousin, Leo- 
pold IV. Alhreeht was a religious fanatic; and the 
popular prejudice, which declared the Jews respon- 
sible for every evil, had at that time accused the 
Jews of having caused the Hussite schism. Tills 
fanaticism found soon a pretense of justification in 
the circulation of the story that a rich Jew, Israel of 
Enns, had bought, of a sexton’s wife a consecrated 
host in order to profane it. Under the 
Host- order of the duke, all the Jews of Aus- 
Tragedyof tria were imprisoned (May 23, 1420); 
Enns. the poor among them were expelled 
from the country; and the well-to-do 
were kept in prison, and their property was confis- 
cated. Some, in order to save their lives, embraced 
Christianity, but of these the majority returned to 
Judaism and were burned at tlie stake. Others com- 
mitted suicide; and this probably gave rise to the 
legend that R. Jonah and the whole congregation of 
Vienna killed themselves in the synagogue. The 
only result of an appeal to the pope (Mart in V.) by 
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tlu* Jews of Italy was the bull of Dec-. 23, 1420, dr- j 
crccing that Jewish children under the age of twelve j 
should" not he hai>ti/ed. The fate of tiie Jews he 
either could not or would not alter, although m his j 
hull of Feh. 12, 1418, he had confirmed to them the j 
' whole of the privileges which the}' had possessed in j 
Germany. All the Jews who had not professed j 
Christianity were burned near Vienna, March 12. 

' i 42 i. the duke confiscated their property; their j 

houses were either sold or donated to persons of dis- j 
' tinction ; and the synagogue was destroyed, and the j 
materials given to the university. The children of . 
the Jews were placed in monasteries to he educated; j 
and the duke made a treaty with his cousin Ernst of j 
Styria that the Jews in the latters dominion should j 
have no dealings with his subjects. Even in bis own , 
dominion, however, he could not enforce his law, ■ 
for in 1438 he issued a safe-conduct to a Jew. named 
Isserlciii, basing this favor on the fact that the latter , 
was innocent of the crime for which the Jews had j 
been punished. Ilis epitaph, however, praises him j 
for the cremation of the Jews (“ Jussi Judieos ante 
cremare moos ”). 

Culture : While the number of Jews in Austria 
must have been considerable, and some congrega- 
tions, as those of Vienna, Wiener Neustadt, and 
K reins, had contained Jewish settlements as early as 
the cities along the Rhine, and while Eliezer of 
Bohemia speaks with an expression of pity of the 
spiritual conditions among the Jews of I lung-ary 
and Poland (Buber, “Anshc Shorn,” p. x, Cracow, 
1895). little is known of literary activity among the 
Jews of this country. Of the fourteenth century is 
Meir hen Baruch ha-Levi in Vienna, who is reported 
to have introduced the title Morexu as license for 
the exercise of the rabbinical prerogative. Among 
his contemporaries were Abraham Klausner, Sha- 
lom of Neustadt, and Aaron of Neustadt. Their 
activity is chiefly in the field of the minuthc of law, 
in which Shalom's disciple, Jacob ha-Levi (Maharil), 
became specially prominent. The latter lias pre- 
served to us the fact that as early as the fourteenth 
century the Jews of Austria had their own ritual and 
their peculiar melodics in public w-orship (“Minkag 
Bone Oesterreicli ” ; see Maharil, in “Laws of Y'oin 
Kippur,” cd. Warsaw, 1874. p. 47). Religious prac- 
tises in Austria must have been so developed in the 
twelfth century that Isaac of Durbalo,a Frenchman, 
thought them worthy of his special attention, and 
lie quotes what he has heard about them in Olmfttz 
(Mal.izor Vitry, p. 338, Berlin. 189(^97). There 
must, however, have been some participation in the 
spiritual life of their neighbors, as Jewish physi- 
cians are frequently mentioned, and tlicir practise 
seems to have aroused the jealousy of their Christian 
competitors. It is further probable that G. Wolf is 
right when he thinks that the title “ Morenu ” was 
introduced by R. MeYr ha-Levi in imitation of the 
conferring of degrees in the University of Vienna 
founded in 1365 (“Studien zur Jubclfeier der Wiener 
Universitat,” p. 15, Vienna, 1865). The only Tal- 
mudic scholar of great literary reputation was Israel 
Isseri.kin* of Marburg. Styria, author of “Terumat 
ha-Deshen,” who lived in the first half of the fif- 
teenth century. The great-grandfather of Isserlcin, 
Israel of Krems. was appointed by Emperor Rupert 


chief rabbi of all the Jews in the German empire 
(Mav 3, 1407), which most likely meant that lie 
should be responsible for the collection of taxes 
(Gratz, ** Gcscli. der Juden,” 3d e<l., viii. 102). The 
assumption that Israel was from Kremsier (Frankel- 
Griin, “ Gcscli. dor Juden von Kremsier,” i. 15, Bres- 
lau. 1896) is improbable (see “Deborah.’’ 1902, p. 
132). The Jews refused to submit to him. 

From the Expulsion of 1420 to that of 
1670 : Albrecht’s posthumous son, Ladislaus(l440- 
57). who was declared of age in 1452, w*as a religious 
fanatic, and in the treatment of the Jews followed 
the example of his father. In charters granted to 
the municipality of Vienna (June 6. 1453. and Sept. 
27, 1455) lie. confirmed his father’s law, that no Jew* 
should have the right to reside in that city. He 
further declared that loans contracted by his sub- 
jects from Jews residing elsewhere should be in- 
valid, just as bis father had in 1423 made an agree- 
ment with bis cousin, Ernst of Styria, tliat the Jew-s 
living in the latter’s dominion should not be per- 
mitted to lend money to the subjects of Albrecht. 
The physicians of Vienna cofii plained that a Jew 
who had a safe-conduct from; the German emperor 
Frederick III., Ladislaus’ cousin, practised medicine 
(1454). The young king’s enmity toward the Hus- 
sites was even more bitter than that of his father; 

and under liis protection the fanatic 
Per- monk Capistrano preached against 
secutions: the heretics, arousing the population 
Capistrano, against the Jcwst They were expelled 
from Olmiitz, Brunn. Ziiaim, Neu- 
stadt, Breslau, Sch\veidnitz. ami other cities of Sile- 
sia (1454—55). . 

Ladislaus died when only seventeen years old 
(Nov. 23, 1457)j and his lands passed into the posses- 
sion of Frederick V. of Styria. who was also German 
emperor after 1440. Frederick was always in finan- 
cial difficulties, and therefore; needed, the Jews; 
but lie was als<> favorably inclined to them from 
humanitarian reasons, so that people gave him the 
nickname “King of the Jews.” Probably because 
of the attacks on them by Capistrano, Frederick ob- 
tained from Pope Nicholas V- a hull (issued Sept. 
20, 1451) granting him express permission to allow 
Jews to reside in all of his dominions, which in- 
cluded Austria, Carinthia, Carniola, Styria, Tyrol, 
and AlsiCce (Vorder-Oesterreich). This permission 
is explained by the fact that the Jews were tolerated 
for the benefit of the inhabitants needing money- 
lenders (Christians not being allowed to engage in 
this business), and, further, because tradition had 
from time immemorial sanctioned this toleration. A 
correct text is found in Scherer {Lc. p. 436). When 
Frederick succeeded to the possessions of Austria, 
the states (“Stande”) petitioned (1458) that the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Upper and Lower Austria 
be enforced. The petition was renewed in 1460, 
and in his reply (March 23, 1460) in which he grants 
the petitioners’ request and states that Jews shall 
settle nowhere in his territories except where they 
have been permitted to reside before, he repudiates 
the rumor' that lie favored the Jews: “ Wiemansein 
gonad bescbulldig, sein gonad halt bye bowser vol 
Juden und time den gnadig schub und furderung, 
etc., w r olt sein kay. gn. gem soldier zicht vertragen 
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Jews of Vienna killed themselves in theirsvnng«>guc 
ujhui the advice of llirir rabbi Jonah. is unfounded 
(sir Srhi-n r. I t', p. 371). Albrecht's su< n*ss<»r. 
Rudolph IV. ( 1 urged tin* so -railed ~ 1 *1*1 vi- 
h-gium majus.*’ according to which Emperor Fn-d- 
i iirk I. had in 1 loti given t« ‘hr dukes of Austria 
unusual privileges. among which was the riirht to 
keep Jewsnnd " public usurers.” Emperor Karl IV. 
continued the right of the Austrian dukes to keep 
.lews in all places in their dominion, and made a 
treaty with the dukes of Austria, in his capacity as 
kin*: of Bohemia, that, neither party would allow 
.lews who had left their country to settle in that of 
the other (Hoe. 1-5. 13(50). This measure wasadnptcd 
in order to prevent dews who might endeavor to 
escape from extortions from seeking another home. 
If a dew found another home, his bonds were inval 
idated. Such Tbt brie fe ” issued by Rudolph arc* 
extant from the year 1302. The same conditions 
prevailed under Rudolph's brothers and successors, 
Albrecht 1 1 1. ( 131)0-11.')) and Leopold III. (1305-80). 
When dews had left the country, those who re- 
mained had to indemnify the duke for the loss which 
he had sutfered. Ill 1307 several dews, probably the 
representatives of their coreligionists, made a treaty 
with rite dukes, promising to pay 20,000 Harms for 
two dews. Museh and Chndgiin (Ilayyim), who had 
left the Austrian territory : in consideration of which 
payment the dllkrs allowed them to take all of the 
fugitives’ property. In 1300 the dukes .issued an 
order that no dew should engrave a seal ; and two 
years later they prohibited dealing in gold and silver 
and money changing by dews, restricting them to 
lending money on pledges. About 

Restric- 1370 all the dews in the Austrian tern- 
tionson Oc- lories wen; imprisoned by secret order, 
cupations. and their property was confiscated. 

One report, lias it that, tin* object of 
this outrage was to convert the Jews to Christianity. 
However this may have been, the attempt failed; 
only two. a man of forty and a young girl, were bap- 
tized, the former of whom returned to Judaism and 
was burned at the stake. At a subsequent period, 
probably in 13?N, a new charter was granted to the 
dews. The deed is not now extant; but from ([no- 
tations in later documents it is learned that the dews 
were given a renewed assurance of the; ducal protec- 
tion; the right of residence in all the ducal lands 
was accorded to them; they were to be assisted in 
collecting their debts; and the dukes undertook to 
issue* nojcltcrs of invalidation. The dews were not 
to be blackmailed by loans and taxes beyond those 
stipulated by their charters, and accusations against 
them must be proved by the testimony of honest 
(“ miversproeliencn ’’) Christians and Jews. 

Not withstanding tlu; promise that they should not 
be troubled with demands for loans by the dukes, 
the latter in 1379-80 exacted another loan of 10,000 
pounds of Vienna pennies, assessed under the pen- 
alty of excommunication against all the Jews of 
Austria. Similarly, in spite of the promise granted 
m the charter, the dukes in 138*2 remitted the inter- 
est which the citizens of Vienna owed to the Jews 
on loans. An order of 1371 prohibits the sale of 
wine and grain by the dews of Styria; yet the Jews 
°f Vienna are expressly exempted from the impost 


laid by the municipality of Vienna on wine brought 
into the city. 

I low did the Jews, who in 1370 were robbed of ail 
their property, levy ten years later the sum of 10.000 
pounds of pennies mi the members of their com- 
munity? This i< easily answered, when the fact is 
considered that the confiscation did not include the 
I»»»n«I> which they had in t heir hands and which con- 
stituted thi 1 greater part of their possessions. Thus 
iht 1 condition of the dews und<V rulers who were 
considered partial to them was rather precarious; 
hut their situation became worse under the succeed- 
ing dukes. Of the dews under Albrecht IV. (1 395- 
1 tut), sou of Albrecht III., and Wilhelm, the son of 
Leopold III. (1395-1*00), who ruled over Austria in 
common, very little is known. The charter granted 
to the dews of f’arintliin and Styria Oct. 23, 1390, 
which states that the privileges granted theni in 
1377 shall he continued, is merely a confirmation of 
the "Handfcste” (charter) descried above. Restric- 
tions. such as the prohibition of dealing in any mer- 
chandise in the city of I.inz (1390). orof holding real 
estate, even where it had Ik-cii obtained 
Further as a foreclosed mortgage, art* based on 
Restric- the principle that Jews should he re- 
tions. st ricted to money-lending. Of partic- 
ular interest is the fact that a Jew, 
named Guntzcnhuuscr. bad to siguapmmi.se that ho 
would not practise medicine (1-403). This was evi- 
dently done upon the demand of the university, 
whose professors frequently complain of the compe- 
tition of Jewish physicians. The invocation of the 
"great Jew Czaphoiias Pancaeh,” found in that doc- 
ument, is evidently not. as Scherer (Lr. p. 403) ami 
Wolf (•* Studicn y.ur Jnbclfeter del* Wiener Univer- 
sitilt,'’ p. 10, Vienna. 1S05) interpret it, a mystic for- 
mula: it refers to the Aramaic version of (Jen. xli. 45 , 
and means, therefore, an oath in the name of Him 
who knoweth all secrets. 

The hostility of the general -population to the Jews 
manifested itself in 1400, when a lire broke out in the 
synagogue of Vienna and the mob used the oppor- 
tunity to. sack the Jewish quarter. The worst, how- 
ever, was to come under Albrecht V. (1404-39), who, 
when at fourteen he was declared of age, succeeded 
his father Albrecht IV.. and the latter’s cousin, Leo- 
pold IV. Albrecht was a religious fanatic; and the 
popular prejudice, which declared the Jews respon- 
sible for every evil, bad at that time accused the 
dews of having caused the Hussite schism. This 
fanaticism found soon a pretense of justification in 
the circulation of the story that a rich Jew, Israel of 
Enns, had bought. of a sexton's wife a consecrated 
host in order to profane it. Under the 
Host- order of the duke, all the Jews of Aus- 
Tragedyof tria were imprisoned (May 23, 1420); 
Enns. the poor among them were expelled 
from the country; and the well-to-do 
were kept in prison, and their property was confis- 
cated. Some, in order to save their lives, embraced 
Christianity, but of these the majority returned to 
Judaism and were burned at the stake. Others com- 
mitted suicide; and this probably gave rise to the 
legend that R. Jonah and the whole congregation of 
Vienna killed themselves in the synagogue. The 
only result of an appeal to the pope (Mania V.) by 
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tlu* Jews of Italy was the bull of Dec. 23, 1420, do- } 
iri ein- that Jewish children under the age of twelve j 
should not he baptized. The fate of the Jews he 
either eouhl not or would not alter, although in his j 
hull of Feb. 12, 1418, lie had confirmed to them the j 
whole of the privileges which they had possessed in j 
Germany. All the Jews who had not professed j 
Christianity were burned near Vienna, March 12. 
1421: the * duke confiscated their property; their 
houses were either sold or donated to persons of dis- j 
tinction; and the synagogue was destroyed, and the j 
materials given to the university. The* children of j 
the Jews were placed in monasteries to he educated: j 
and the duke made a treaty with his cousin Ernst of [ 
Sty via that the Jews in the latter's dominion should | 
have no dealings with his subjects. Even in his own ( 
dominion, however, he could not enforce his law, . 
for in 1438 lie issued a safe-conduct to a Jew, named j 
Isserlein, basing this favor on the fact that the latter | 
was innocent of the crime for which the Jews had j 
been punished. His epitaph, however, praises him j 
for the cremation of the Jews (•‘Jussi Judseos ante ' 
cremare meos ”). 

Culture : While the number of Jews in Austria 
must have been considerable, and some congrega- 
tions, as those of Vienna, Wiener Xeustadt, and 
Krems, had contained Jewish settlements as early as 
the cities along the Rhine, and while Eliezer of 
Bohemia speaks with an expression of pity of the 
spiritual conditions among the Jews of Hungary 
and Poland (Buber, “ Anslie Shorn,” p. x, Cracow, 
1895). little is known of literary activity among the 
Jews of this country. Of the fourteenth century is 
Meir hen Baruch ha-Levi in Vienna, who is reported 
to have introduced the title Morexu as license for 
the exercise of the rabbinical prerogative. Among 
Ids contemporaries were Abraham KUiusner, Sha- 
lom of Xeustadt, and Aaron of Xeustadt. Tlieir 
activity is chiefly in the field of the minutiic of law, 
in which Shalom’s disciple, Jacob ha-Levi (Malmril), 
became specially prominent. The latter has pre- 
served to us the fact that as early as the fourteenth 
century the Je\vs of Austria had tlieir own ritual and 
their peculiar melodies in public worship (“Minhag 
Bone Ocsterreieli ” ; see Malmril, in “Laws of Yom 
Kipptir,” ed. Warsaw, 1874. p. 47). Religious prac- 
tises in Austria must have been so developed in the 
twelfth century that Isaac of Durbalo,a Frenchman, 
thought them worthy of his special attention, and 
lie quotes what lie has heard about them in OlmQtz 
(Malizor Vitry, p. 338, Berlin, 1896-97). There 
must, however, have been some participation in the 
spiritual life of their neighbors, as Jewish physi- 
cians are frequently mentioned, and their practise 
seems to have aroused the jealousy of their Christian 
competitors. It is further probable that G. Wolf is 
right when he thinks that the title - Morenu” was 
introduced by II. MeYr ha-Levi in imitation of the 
conferring of degrees in the University of Vienna 
founded in 1365 (“Stiulienzur Jubelfeier der Wiener 
Universitilt,” p. 15, Vienna. 1865). The only Tal- 
mudic scholar of great literary reputation was Israel 
Isserlein of Marburg, Styria, author of “Terumat 
ha-Deshen,” who lived in the first half of the fif- 
teenth century. The great-grandfather of Isserlein, 
Israel of Krems. was appointed by Emperor Rupert 


chief rabbi of all the Jews in the German empire 
(May 3, 1407), which most likely meant that he 
should be responsible for the collection of taxes 
(Griltz, “Gescli. tier Juden,” 3d ed., viii. 10*2). The 
assumption that Israel was from Ivremsier (Frankel- 
GiTm. ~ Gescli. der Juden von Kremsier,” i. 15, Bres- 
lau. 1896) is improbable (see “Deborah.” 1902, p. 
13*2). The Jews refused to submit to him. 

From tlie Expulsion of 1420 to that of 
1670 : Albrecht’s posthumous son. Ladislaus (1440- 
57). who was declared of age in 145*2, was a religious 
fanatic, and in the treatment of the Jews followed 
the example of his father. In charters granted to 
the municipality of \ ienna (June 6. 1453. and Sept. 
*27. 1455) he confirmed Ids father’s law, that no Jew 
should have the right to reside in that city. He 
further declared that loans contracted by his sub- 
jects from Jews residing elsewhere should be in- 
valid, just as his father had in 1423 made an agree- 
ment* with his cousin, Ernst, of Styria, that the Jews 
livin*r in the latter’s dominion should not be per- 
mitted to lend money to the .’subjects of Albrecht. 
The plivsicians of Vienna complained that a Jew 
who had a safe-conduct from; the German emperor 
Frederick III., Ladislaus’ cousin, practised medicine 
(1454). The young king’s enmity toward the Hus- 
sites was even more bitter than that of liis father; 

and under his protection the fanatic 
Per- monk Capistrano preached against 
secutions: the heretics, arousing the population 
Capistrano, against the Jews* They were expelled 
from OlmQtz, Briinn. Znaini, Neu- 
stadt, Breslau, Scli\veidnitz. ami other cities of Sile- 
sia (1454-55). . 

Ladislaus died when only seventeen years old 
(Nov. 23, 1457)* and his lands passed into the posses- 
sion of Frederick V. of Styria, who was also German 
cm peror after 1440. Frederick was always in finan- 
cial difficulties, and therefore; needed the Jews; 
but lie was al*> favorably inclined to them from 
humanitarian reasons, so that people gave him the 
nickname “King of the Jews.” Probably because 
of the attacks on them by Capistrano, Frederick ob- 
tained from Pope Nicholas V. a bull (issued Sept. 
20, 1451) granting him express permission to allow 
Jews to reside in all of his dominions, which in- 
cluded Austria, Carinthia. Carniola, Styria. Tyrol, 
and Alstfce (Vorder-Oesterreich). This permission 
is explained by the fact that the Jews were tolerated 
for the benefit of the inhabitants needing money- 
lenders (Christians not being allowed to engage in 
this business), and, further, because tradition had 
from time immemorial sanctioned this toleration. A 
correct text is found iu Scherer (/.<*. p. 436). When 
Frederick succeeded to the possessions of Austria, 
the states (“Stilnde ”) petitioned (1458) that the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Upper and Lower Austria 
be enforced. The petition was renewed in 1460, 
and in his reply (March 23, 1460) in which he grants 
the petitioners’ request and states that Jews shall 
settle nowhere in his territories except where they 
have been permitted to reside before, he repudiates 
the rumor’that he favored the Jews: “ Wie man sein 
genad bcschulldig, sein genad halt hye hewser vol 
Juden und time den gnadig sehub und furderung, 
j etc., wolt sein kay. gn. gem solcher zicht vertragen 
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sion of the Jews 38.000 pounds of Vienna pennies; 
while those of Carinthia paid 4,000 Rhenish tlorins 
(tlie text of this decree was published in 44 Allg. Zeit. 
jews in Austria were frequently repeated in spite des Jud.” 1849, p. 23). The motives assigned for the 
of the emperor’s assurance that they would not- be expulsion are partly religious, arising from alleged 
allowed to settle there; so that in his reply, dated insults to the sacrament, and partly economic* in 
Dec. 13. 1463, he makes the remark that while lie view of the Jews* usurious and fraudulent busi- 
was willing to carryout his promise not to allow any ness practises. Carniola had only one Jewish set- 
Jews to settle in Austria, he could not, in his capac- tlement, in Laibach, and the citizens of that town 
ity as king of the Romans, refuse them permission also obtained a decree ordering the expulsion of the 
to come to his court whenever they Jews (Jan. 1, 1515). In all of these territories Jews 
Petitions had business to transact there. For had existed since the thirteenth century, and proba- 
Against some years this seems to have sufficed; bly earlier, as is indicated by the names of many 
Re- but. in 1479 the complaint is repeated, places; e.fj., Judenbnrg, Judendorf, etc. 
settlement, and the emperor is petitioned to issue The decrees of expulsion, with very few exeep- 
a decree that no debt shall be valid tions, remained in force until Hie new era following 
unless the bond is signed in the presence of a judge, the year 1848. In Austria proper the petition of the 
Tlie hostility to the Jews was constantly fomented states for the expulsion of the Jews, though often 
by the clergy, who refused to give absolution or to repeated, was never fully granted; and in 1518 the 
admit to communion any judge or other official who emperor,, in replying to a petition for expulsion, stated 
in a litigation should render sentence in favor of the that, while he was willing to expel the Jews from 
Jews. In order to stop this agitation, Frederick ob- Vienna and from the province of Austria, it was not 
tained from Pope Paul II. the bull 44 Sedis apostolicne his intention to expel them from the province at once, 

copiosa benignitas” (May 3!, 1469), in which the He. therefore, permitted them to reside in the cities 
pope declared that the Jews had a claim to be treated on the border, Eisonstadt, Marchogg,*otc. , where they 
justly. The emperor also intervened iu favor of should have a chance to look for a place of definite 
the Jews of Eudingen, who had been accused of the settlement. This policy the emperor maintained to 
murder of a Christian child (see Blood Accusation the last. Shortly before his death (Jan. 12, 1519), 
and Josel yon Rosiieim); and lie took similar action he, in reply to repeated complaints of the states, 
when charges of alike nature were made in Trent announced that Jews who had been expelled from 
(14 * 6) and Regensburg (1478). The animosity of his various dominions would be allowed to reside in 
the citizens remained unabated. When the Hun- the border towns; and he further exempted from 
garnii king Matthias Corvinus captured Vienna in the expulsion the Jew Iliirschl, who had been per- 
1485, the citizens petitioned him that u in considera- mitted to reside in Vienna (May 24, 1518). This is 
tion of their disgraceful action toward God Almighty, the beginning of tlie era of the Court Jews. Max- 
thc Jews should be expelled.” The king granted imilian was succeeded by his grandson Charles V. 
the petition. The hostility of the population is fur- (1519-56), who, in his capacity of German emperor, 
tlier manifested in various polemical works of the exercised a considerable influence upon the condition 
period (Scherer, l.c. p. 433). of the Jews in Austria. The frequent expulsions at 

The death of Frederick (Aug. 19, 1493) at once the end of the fifteenth and at the beginning of the 
changed the condition of the Jews. His successor, sixteenth century lmd made it imperative for the 
- luxumhan (1493-1519), seems, as heir presumptive, German emperor (who, in his illusionary capacity as 
to ha\e tried to induce Ills father to change his atti- Roman emperor, considered himself as tlie protector 
tude toward the Jews. When Maximilian took pos- of all the Jews, and who, as such, derived an income 
session of the throne, conditions changed to some ex- from the Jewish taxes) to provide some remedy, 
tent m favor of the Jews, because liis political ambi- Charles, therefore, at the commencement of his reign 
lions especially his Avars with Francis I. of France confirmed the privileges of the Jew's (1520), among 
forced him to protect the Jew s, who furnished his which was the important stipulation that they should 
on y reliable source of income. As under liis father, not be expelled without his consent from places 
ie states ( M Stande ”) of Austria constantly complain where they had been allowed to settle. This charter 
' la ’. t0 tHeir privileges, Jews are tolerated. he confirmed after liis coronation as Roman emperor 

-Maximilian always answers by referring to the tem- (May 18, 1530), and again on April 3, 1544. In the 
porarj character of liis grants to the latter. Still, ^ latter document lie also declared against tlie blood 
as can be seen from liis attitude toward the charges accusation. The policy of maintaining the Jews 
mai c by the convert Pfeffehkokn, who demanded where they had once been tolerated and of prohibit- 
ie confiscation of all rabbinical books, the emperor ing their settlement elsewhere remained in general 
was not favorably inclined to the Jews. When, the policy of the Austrian rulers after 

lere ore, the states iu Carinthia and iu Stvria de- General liis time, although this rule was not 

dared their willingness to indemnify Policy. without exceptions. When, in 1525, 

. ^ ll im * or the taxes of the Jews, he de* the states of Austria again demanded 

p sions; creed their expulsion from those prov- that Jcavs should not be permitted to reside in 

and St* a ^ ces (Carinthia, March 9, 1493; Styria, any part of Austria, Ferdinand (to whom, in 1522, 
yria. March 12, 1496), which, partly under Charles had assigned liis Austrian possessions) era* 
had 1 * * 11S ( at * ier ’ P ar tlj r under his own reign, plmtically replied (Feb. 23, 1526) that he would al- 

J . ^ e ? united with the Austrian possessions. The low* them to live in any part of his possessions where 
* cs o btyna paid for the privilege of the expul- Jews had previously dwelt. On May 28, 1529, he 


sein von den die es erdeuekeu, nachdem sein kay. 
gn. damn zumal uiigiitlick besehieht ” (Scherer, l.c. 
p. 427). The complaints against the residence of 
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again confirmed the cliarter of the Jews in Austria. 
Individual Jews occasionally received special favors, 
as, for example, the physician Lazarus, whom the 
tutor of the emperor's children commends highly for 
services rendered to the imperial household (1534), 
and the Jew Moyse, who had distinguished himself 
by services rendered to the mint (1542). The latter 
was granted, as a special favor, permission to deal 
in all kinds of merchandise, though he was prohib- 
ited from lending money on interest. In spite of his 
promises to allow Jews to reside in places where they 
had been tolerated, Ferdinand ordered an expulsion 
of the Jews from Austria (Jan. 31, 1544). The order 
was, however, never executed. An expulsion from 
Bohemia, decreed by Ferdinand in 1561, was repealed 
owing to the efforts of Mordccai Meisels, who went 
to Rome and obtained from Pope Paul IV. the abso- 
lution of the emperor from his vow. 

Under the successors of Ferdinand, Maximilian II. 
(1564-76), Rudolph II. (1576-1612), and Matthias 
(1612-19), the conditions remained the same. Expul- 
sions were threatened and revoked ; taxes were im- 
posed on every occasion ; and petty persecutions, espe- 
cially in regard to the distinctive Jewish costume or 
badge, were the key-note of the legislation. In 1567 
a charter granted to the Jews of Bohemia confirms 
the right of residence to the Jews of Bohemia u for 
all time ” ; while in the following year it is decreed 
that they shall not be permitted to reside in tlie mi- 
ning towns. From these latter they remained exclu- 
ded until the new constitution of 1848 abolished their 
disabilities. Another decree of expulsion followed, 
for the Jews of Lower Austria, in 1572, which was 
suspended in the following year, but seems to have 
been finally executed in 1575 or 1576. This expul- 
sion, like that decreed in 1561 in Bohemia, must 
either have been revoked or, more probably, became 
again a dead letter owing to the exceptions in favor 
of the court Jews, who had the right to take other 
Jews into their employ; for in 1597 the states of 
Lower Austria again demand the expulsion of the 
Jews from the province, and, as if they knew that 
such a decree would not be carried out, they demand 
the enforcement of the decree compelling Jews to 
wear a badge. Rudolph II. took a great interest in 
the Jews from a scientific point of view also. Being 
an alchemist, he, like many others at that time, be- 
lieved that cabalistic literature contained informa- 
tion on the mysteries which he was studying, and 
therefore he called Rabbi LOwe ben Bezalel to his 
castle in Prague (1592) to give him the much-desired 
information (“Zemah David,” ed. Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1693, p. 66d). 

Ferdinand II. (1619-37) was a bigoted Catholic and 
a disciple of the Jesuits, who, in their desire to crush 
out all heresy, were naturally enemies of the Jews. 
As during the sixteenth century complaint was 
made that the Jews sympathized with the Turks and 
served them as spies, so after the battle at the White 
Mountain near Prague (1620), which restored Bohe- 
mia to the house of Hapsburg and to Catholicism, 
the charge was made that the Jews favored Protes- 
tantism. Thus, the dean of Teplitz complains in a 
report to the archbishop of Prague that the Jews 
receive Protestants Into their houses., and that the 
noise of their synagogues( w rugitus et mugitus Rio- 


rum”) disturbs the church services (* Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud.” 1887, p. 30). In spite of his religious preju- 
dices, however, Ferdinand treated the Jews with 
comparative fairness. When the town council of 
Vienna ordered landlords having Jews as tenants to 
require them to vacate the premises, the emperor at 
once intervened, enjoined the council from disturb- 
ing the Jews, and also took measures to protect them 
against further disturbances by allotting an area in 
one of the suburbs of Vienna to be set apart for the 
habitations of the Jews, in which they would be 
permitted to acquire real estate ( 1624). In a charter, 
dated Dec. 6, 1624, the Jews have assured to them 
undisturbed residence in Vienna; they are permitted 
to enter the city without the badge; the population 
is warned not to molest them ; thej r are placed ex- 
clusively under the jurisdiction of the 
The Vienna imperial authorities; and their houses 

Ghetto. are exempted from the obligation to 
billet soldiers. On the other hand, 
Ferdinand, as a strict Catholic, ordered that both in 
Vienna and in Prague Jews should be forced to at- 
tend a mission service on every Sabbath, when a 
Jesuit would preach to them on the truth of the 
Catholic religion (1630). 

The policy of Ferdinand seems to have been to 
exempt individual Jews from the disabilities im- 
posed upon the Jews as a class. Thus, he gave to 
Jacob Bassevi hereditary nobility, and to the court 
Jews of Vienna a privilege which exempted them 
from the jurisdiction of the congregational authori- 
ties. This privilege and the immunity of the Jews 
from communal taxes and from the jurisdiction of 
the municipal authorities proved bones of conten- 
tion; and after the death of Ferdinand (1637) the 
Jews of Vienna compromised with the city authori- 
ties, offering to pay the sum of 6,000 florins into the 
city treasury. This offer had not, however, the de- 
sired effect. The municipal authorities of Vienna 
demanded of the new emperor, Ferdinand III. (1637- 
57), the expulsion of the Jews from Lower Austria; 
and the emperor acceded to the extent of ordering 
that Jews should not be permitted to keep stores in 
the city, and that their exemption from municipal 
jurisdiction should cease (1638). A year or two later 
this law was revoked. In 1641 the 
Immunity status quo of 1624 was restored, and in 
from recognition of the services rendered by 

City Taxes, the Jews to the imperial treasury dur- 
ing the severe crisis which the war 
with the Swedes had brought upon Austria, the 
former privileges were confirmed in 16-15. Although 
the Jews had been accused of secret complicity with 
the enemy, they suffered terribly during the Thirty 
Years* war. In various congregations of Moravia 
Jewish houses were pillaged, and in Kremsier seven- 
teen people were killed and a considerable number 
wounded (June 26, 1643) (Frankl-Grfln, M Gesch. der 
Juden in Kremsier,” pp. 98 et seq .). The heavy taxes 
exacted from the Jews, in consequence of the deple- 
tion of the imperial treasury during the protracted 
war, and the constant quarrels in the overburdened 
Jewish communities, induced the emperor to give to 
the Jews of Vienna a new constitution (1646) which 
should enable the officers to enforce their authority 
(Meynert, in Wertheimer, u Jahrbuch f dr Israeli ten,” 
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v. 22). The enforcement of a decree of expulsion 
against the Jews of Lower Austria in 1652 could 
only be averted by the payment of a contribution of 
35,000 florins. 

Ferdinand’s son and successor, Leopold I. (1657-* 
1705), had originally been destined for the priest- 
hood, and only the death of his elder brother Ferdi- 
nand placed him on the throne. Of deeply religious 
character and a blind admirer of the Jesuits, he was 
only too eager to listen to the ever-renewed com- 
plaints of the citizens of Vienna. At the begin- 
ning of his reign lie confirmed the privileges of 
the jews (1658); and repeated his assurance of their 
protection, when the municipal council of Vienna 
ordered an appraisement of the houses and other 
property of the Jews, though they were not subject 
to municipal taxation (June 21, 1661). He also suc- 
cessfully checked the mob when, in 1665, the body 
of a murdered woman most found in the ghetto, 
and a rumor was spread that the Jews had com- 
mitted the crime. Ilfs attitude soon changed, how- 
ever. In 1660 he had married Margaret Theresa, a 
Spanish princess, and her influence was strongly 
brought to bear against the toleration of the Jews, 
for to this, fact she ascribed the misfortune of the 
death of her first-born. To this was added the in- 
fluence of the patriotic but fanatic bishop of Wiener 
Neustadt, Count Kollouitsch; and at length the 
emperor yielded to the demands of the citizens of 
Vienna, and ordered the expulsion of the Jews from 
the city and from the provinces of Lower and Upper 
Austria (Feb. 27, 1670). All Jews 
Expulsion were required to leave the capital by 

from July 25, 1670, and those living in the 
Vienna, country were expelled in the follow- 
ing spring. The synagogue of Vienna 
was converted into a church (Aug. 18, 1670), which, 
in honor of the emperor, was named after his patron 
saint, Leopold. The persecution of the Jews soon 
bore fruit. The city could not, as it had promised, 
pay the taxes of the Jews in addition to those which 

iiiGybad puid before; aad many citizens complained 

mat me commerce of the city had suffered through 
the emigration of such a large number of consumers. 
Leopold then adopted a milder policy. He not only 
allowed the exiles to settle in his other provinces, 
notably in Moravia and Bohemia, but further per- 
mitted (1673) Jews to visit the fairs in the province 
of Lower Austria, whence they had been expelled. 
Moreover, when in 16S0 the ghetto of Prague was 
destroyed by incendiaries, he refused to listen to the 
entreaties of the municipality of Prague, who wanted 
to use the opportunity to expel the Jews altogether. 
Negotiations with the representatives of the Vienna 
exiles at Wischau, Moravia, for their resettlement in 
the capital did not lead to the desired result; never- 
theless, not long after the expulsion Jews again ap- 
peared in Vienna. 

Culture : Though the Jews of Austria were not 
veiy prominent in rabbinical literature and other 
spiritual activities, the two congregations of Vienna 
and Prague, and, later on, that of Nikolsburg, con- 
tained quite a number of - important Talmudists. 
Many of them had cpme from Germany, like Yom- 
T°b Lipmann Heller, rabbi in Nikolsburg, Vienna, 
and Prague, who in 1630 became the object of a 


treacherous calumny and had to leave the country. 
Before him IL Lb we ben Bezalel (d. 1609) occupied 
a very prominent position in Prague. The mas- 
sacres by the Cossacks in Poland (1648-56) also 
brought many learned fugitives to Austria, like 
Ephraim Cohen, Shabbethai Cohen, Samuel Kax- 
danower, and others. Menahem Mendel Kroch- 
mal was rabbi of Nikolsburg, where he died in 1661, 
and was succeeded by his son-in-law, Gerson Ash- 
kenazi, who was the last officiating rabbi of Vienna 
before the expulsion. Prague was the first town in 
Germany in which a printing-press was established 
(1513). Jewish physicians were always to be found 
in Vienna, successful rivals of their Christian col- 
leagues. In the sixteenth century occurs the name 
of Leo Lucerna, called * Maor Ka^on ” ; in the seven- 
teenth century, those of Leo (Lbw) Winkler, who 
graduated in Padua in 1629, and of his two sons, 
Jacob and Isaac, who were graduated there in 1669. 
Acquaintance with German seems to have been rare, 
for the documents signed by the Jews are signed in 
Hebrew. Still, the knowledge of spoken German 
was evidently very general, for the Jesuit priests 
who preached the mission sermons for the Jews were 
instructed to preach in German. Some jews could 
write in German, as is seen from a letter addressed 
to Wagenseil by Enoch Frankel, one of the exiles 
who settled in Forth. This letter is also interesting 
from the broad-mindedness of the author, who pro- 
tests against the accusation that the Jews hate 
Christians, as he can not see any reason why the 
professors of different religions should not be toler- 
ant toward one another (Kaufmann, “Die Letzte 
Vertreibu ng der Judcn aus Wien,” p. 197). 

From the Expulsion of 1670 to the Tolera- 
tion Edict of Joseph II. (1782): As has been 
stated above, the needs of commercial life made the 
expulsion from Vienna a dead letter. The Jews went 
to the city on business, and the only difference was 
that they were not permitted to reside there. Even 
this prohibition was soon disregarded in exceptional 

instances TIig war with the 'Turks, who in 168a 

nearly Captured Vienna, required large means; and 
among those who furnished the army with provisions 
and the treasury with money was Samuel Oiten- 
iieimer, a Jew from Heidelberg, who was given 
the right of residence and even that of acquiring 
property in Vienna. His right of residence dated 
from about 1685. Through him other members of 
his family were permitted to dwell in the city, either 
as members of his household, or as his employees. 
Prominent among them was Samson Wertheimer 
(1658-1724). Others followed, such as Simon Mi- 
chael of Presburg, who had deserved well of the 
imperial treasury by furnishing gold and silver for 
the mint ; so that in a comparatively short time the 
city had again a Jewish congregation, only with the 
difference that it possessed no corporate rights as 
such. The short reign of Leopold’s son and suc- 
cessor, Joseph I. (1705-11), brought 
Court Jews, no change in their condition. Under 
Charles VI. (1711-40), a brother of 
Leopold, the traditional policy was also maintained. 
About 1725 there came from London to Vienna as a 
court Jew Diego d’ Aguilar, who farmed the to- 
bacco monopoly, and who, according to the testi- 
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inony of Mana Theresa, had a claim on her grati- 
tude because of his disinterested services. 

The malignant fanaticism of the clergy continued. 
Typical for their position is the case of the congre- 
gation of Ausskk, when its synagogue was destroyed 
ami three members were exiled on the charge of the 
local priest-, who asserted that they had assaulted 
him, when he (contrary to the law) had entered their 
synagogue on Yom Kippurand preached Christian- 
ity to them (1722). In Brunn, whence Jews had 
been expelled through the efforts of Capistrano in 
1454. one Solomon Dent sell in 1706 held services in 
an inn. When this became known the repetition of 
such an act was prohibited under a line of 100 reichs- 
tlmler, On the application of Deutsch permission 
was, however, given to read prayers, but not to use 
a scroll of the Law (•‘cum res sapiat synagogain,” 
“Tagesbote aus Milhrcn,” Nov. 7, 1901). The taxes 
were very heavy. Charles demanded of the Jews of 
Vienna 148,000 tlorins to defray the expenses of 
his coronation (1711). In 1717 they had to lend 
1,237,000 tlorins, toward which Samson Wertheimer 
contributed 500,000 tlorins. On the other hand, 
these court Jews used their influence in the interest 
of their coreligionists elsewhere when the latter were 
in trouble. It was due to Samuel Oppenheimer’s in- 
fluence that the work u Neu Entdecktes Judenthum,” 
by J. A. Eisen monger, was prohibited. They also 
tried, though in vain, to obtain a repeal of the cruel 
sentence against the Jews of Aussee mentioned 
above. The treatment of the Jews was still guided 
by the principle that they were a nuisance which 
required constant watching, lest it became perni- 
cious. Thus Charles issued au order that of every 
Jewish family only one member should be considered 
u pro incola,” which meant that only one should be 
permitted to marry (Sept. 23, 1726). Jews were 
expelled from Breslau in 1738 upon the demand of 
the merchants. 

Maria Theresa (1740-80), who was very bigoted, 
was especially hostile to the Jews. During the war 
with Frederick the Croat the rumor spread as had 
Dccn uie case during tnc war with the Swedes and 

with the Turks, that the Jews had betrayed the 
country to the enemy. The empress imposed upon 
them a contribution of 50,000 florins, and in 1744 
issued an edict that all the Jews in the kingdom of 
Bohemia, including the provinces of 
Under Moravia and Silesia, should be ex- 
Maria pellcd. Only after great efforts by 
Theresa, various philanthropists and foreign 
ambassadors did she consent to sus- 
pend the edict for ten years for an annual payment 
of 3,000,000 florins (Aug. 5, 1748). Later on the mat- 
ter was abandoned. During the seven years’ war 
with Prussia the empress permitted the statement to 
be. published that the suspicion against the Jews was 
unfounded. In 1756 the district rabbi of Moravia, 
Moses Lemberger, upon the demand of the empress 
pronounced an excommunication against all traitors. 
In spite of her aversion to the Jews, the empress 
took a deep interest in all matters pertaining to the 
administration of Jewish congregations. Her statute 
for the Jewry of Moravia, w General -Polizey-Process- 
und Kommerzialorduung fQr die Judenschaft iin 
Marggrafthuin Milhrcn ” (1754), is a classic type of 


paternal legislation in the administration of Jewish 
affairs. The duties of the district rabbi, the mode 
of his election, and even the course of Talmudic 
studies were regulated in detail. She examined 
personally the bill of the delegates to the election of 
the Jewish representatives (1751), and demanded 
that a Jesuit should he a member of the commission 
which should examine all Hebrew' books. Her spe- 
cial confidence was enjoyed by the Jesuit Franz 
Ilaselbaiier (1677-1756). who in 1726 brought the 
charge against a Jewish calendar, printed in Am- 
sterdam, that it contained blasphemies against the 
Catholic religion ( u Zcit. ft'ir die Gesch. der Juden in 
Deutschland,” ii. 388). In 1700 she issued an order 
that all unbearded Jews should wear a yellow badge 
on their left arm. 

Of the restrictions placed on the Jews a specimen 
may be given from a pet it ion of the community of 
I Prague. Tliev complain that they are not permitted 
1 to buy victuals on the market before a certain hour 
— vegetables not before 9, and cattle not before 11 
o’clock; to buy Ash is sometimes .altogether prohib- 
ited; Jewish druggists are not permitted to buy 
herbs at the same time with Christians (“ Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud.” 1887, pp. 676 et &€<].). The taxation was 
exorbitant. For instance, it was decreed in 1744 that 
the Jews should pay a special tax of 40,000 florins 
for the right to import their citrons for the Feast of 
Booths (see Etkoc;). Upon the petition of the Jew s 
this tax was reduced to 4,000 florins. Only occa- 
sionally was the empress humane in her treatment 
of the Jews. Thus, on Feb. 15, 1769, she ordered 
that no Jewish child should be baptized against the 
will of its parents; and in a special case she decided 
against the Church (Wolf, “ Judentaufen in Oester- 
reieh,” pp, 55 et seq. t Vienna, 1863). An evident 
intention to improve the material condition of the 
Jews is found in her orders (1) that the Jews may 
sell new garments made by themselves, against 
which the gild of tailors had protested (April 10, 
1772); (2) that Jews may engage in jewelers* W'ork, 

altho ug h they must not keep an apprentice {April 

24, \uZ)\ ana (3) that they may Keep tanneries 
under certain restrictions (Sept. 20, 1775). 

Culture : The mental activity among the Jew T s dur- 
ing this period is still almost exclusively restricted 
to Talmudic literature. Higher literary aims were 
pursued by David Oppenukim, nephew of the court 
Jew' Samuel Oppenheimer, w ho w as rabbi of Nikols- 
burg 1690-1705, and of Prague 1705-36. His rich 
and well-selected library could not, however, be 
brought into Austria on account of the severe cen- 
sorship, then in the hands of the Jesuits. The move- 
ment of Sliabbethai Zebi agitated the Jew's of Aus- 
tria to no small degree; and some of the mystics 
w;ho followed the pseudo-Messiah were Austrians, 
like Locbele Pkossnitz; or they found a fertile soil 
in Austria in men like Nelieiniah Hayyim apd Jo- 
seph Frank. The controversy between Jacob Em- 
den and J onathan EybesciiDtz also caused a great 
commotion in Austria, w*hcre the latter had spent a 
great part of his early life and where, also, Emden 
had lived for some time in the house of his father- 
in-law, Mordccai ha-Kohen, rabbi in UngarischBrod. 
Members of the Auerbach family who had lived in 
Vienna and in Nikolsburg were called to important 
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rabbinical positions iu Poland; others, likeSelnnelke 
Horowitz, rabbi in Xikolsburg (cl. 1778), and Eze- 
kiel Laxdai*. chief rabbi of Prague (17.74-93), were 
called to Austria from Poland Prominent men from 
Austria filled positions in Germany; r. <7., the Teo- 
mim-Frankel family, the Baciiakaciis, Jacob Por- 
I’Knsin Frankfort -011-the-Maiu, and Jacob Rkisciikk 
in Metz, both the latter being natives of Prague. 
To Bohemia, as the country of their nativity, point 
the names of Horowitz and Lipsehiitz, the latter de- 
rived from Liehesehutz in Bohemia. Even secular 
knowledge began to spread in Austria, as can be 
seen from the physicians Abraham Kisch, the 
teacher of Mendelssohn, and Jonas Jkittki.es (1735- 
1806). who had studied medicine in Halle. 

From the Emancipation Edict of Joseph II. 
to the Revolution of 1848 : Under Maria 
Theresa's son and successor, Joseph II. (1780-90). a 
new era began for the Austrian Jews. Joseph was 
an admirer of Voltaire ami a disciple of the school 
of enlightenment, and lie, therefore, adopted an at- 
titude toward the Jews differing from that of his 
mother and considered it his duty to improve their 
condition. One of the first acts of his government 
was the abrogation of all the laws requiring the 
Jews to wear a distinctive dress (Oct. 21, 1781). 
The enlightenment. ( u AulklUrung ”) of the Jews was 
one of Joseph’s cherished plans. To this end he de- 
manded that the Jews should assimilate themselves 
to their surroundings, adopt the language of the 
country, and establish schools according to the plan 
of modern pedagogy (* Normalsehtilen ”), that they 
should be allowed to enter all high schools and uni- 
versities (which, as he expressly states, had been at 
no time directly prohibited), to* lease lands for agri- 
cultural purposes (if they worked it with Jewish 
hands), to engage in all mechanical trades, arts, and 
wholesale commerce (Oct. 19, 1781). He abolished 
the poll-tax (Dee. 19, 1781), directed the authorities 
to treat the Jews like fellow* men (** Ncbenmen- 
sclien *’). and commanded that Jewish children in the 
public schools should also receive proper considera- 
tion. Joseph’s views are most clearly expressed in 
what is called the To 1, e r a N z patent (Jan. 2, 1782). 
He introduces this law with the statement that it is 
his aim to permit all his subjects, without distinction 
as to creed and nationality, to participate in the wel- 
fare and freedom of his government; and, although 
the restrictions on residence in the other provinces 
and the prohibition to reside in Lower Austria are 
expressly maintained, the law breathes the spirit of 
a new era. The specific ecclesiastic restrictions, 
dating from the time of the Vienna council, prohib- 
iting Jews from being abroad before noon on Suu- 
. . days and Catholic holy days, and from 

Beginning visiting places of amusement, are abol- 
°f a islicd. He also compelled the Jews 
Hew Era. to assume fixed family names (1787) 
and to serve in the army — in each 
case the first instance of the kind in Europe. 

The short reign of Leopold II. (1790-92), brother 
and .successor of Joseph, was too uneventful to 
leave any traces in the history of the Austrian Jews; 
but it may be mentioned that upon his ascent to the 
tirone the bishops presented a petition asking that 
c aws of Joseph II. relating to the Jews be abro- 


gated, and that the Jews l>e again declared crown 
vassals (**Kammerknechte”) whose position de- 
pended solely on the good-will of the monarch. 
Leopold replied evasively that the times were too 
troublous to allow him to take any decisive steps 
in the matter. Francis II. (1792-1835), Leopold’s 
son and successor, reigned during the most critical 
period of Austria’s history. He was a man of nar- 
row views, a typical Philistine; and his conception 
of the political and economic situation of the Jews 
was in harmony with his general policy. When, in 
1793, Baron von Saurau, one of the highest officials, 
made a motion to abolish a special department of 
the police, the “Jmlcnamt,” an invidious distinction 
against the Jews, the emperor agreed that the de- 
partment. should he called a commission. Economic 
and social restrictions were numerous. The princi- 
ple of improving the condition of the Jews by open- 
ing to them new ways of activity, as Joseph II. had 
intended, was given up. Agriculture, which Jo- 
seph II. endeavored to introduce among them, was 
restricted. They were prohibited from farming rural 
property. Only in the case of the estates of noble- 
men (“ Landtilfiiehe Guter r ) was an exception made 
(March 29. 1793); and even then hereditary tenancy 
or acquisition was prohibited. Similarly, a Jew 
could foreclose a mortgage on real estate only un- 
der the condition that lie should not buy it or take 
it under bis administration (Oct. 23, 1816, and July 
20, 1827). The Jews of Vienna were especially re- 
stricted: The emperor wrote with great indignation 
to one of his ministers stating that he had heard that 
the Viennese Jews bought houses in the names of 
Christians, and that this scandal ( u Unfug n ) would 
not be tolerated (May 27, 1814). A law of 1804 
prohibited dealing in saltpeter; one of 1814, in salt 
and grain. Although Simon von Lammkl, a favor- 
ite of the emperor, petitioned to have the last-men- 
tioned act repealed, the emperor refused (1819). A 
law of 1818 (repeated in 1829) prohibited Jews from 
establishing themselves as druggists; only one ex- 
ception being made; namely, in favor of Michael 
Perl, the son of Joseph Perl, whose father had 
done good servic e in the cause of education among 
the Jews of Galicia. In 1802 it was decreed that 
thenceforth no Jew should obtain a “Toleranz,” or 
grant, to reside in Vjenna, which law was later 
amended in favor of the wealthiest. The law that 
Jews should not keep Christian domestics, dating 
back to the Council of Vienna, 1267, was repeatedly 
renewed between 1803 and 1817. Typical for the 
condition of the Jews and the policy of the authori- 
ties is the case of Abraham Hcimannand his family, 
natives of Bavaria, who during the French occupa- 
tion (1809) had settled in Laibach, whence the Jews 
had been expelled since 1515. As soon 
Case of as the Vienna congress (1815) restored 
Abraham the former conditions, Heimann re- 
Heimann. ceived an order of expulsion, and until 
1848 he had to fight in the courts for 
the most natural rights of a human being. The 
highly interesting details of this struggle are de- 
scribed by a member of the family in “ Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud. n 1849, pp. 41 et **7. Isaac Samuel Reggio, 
who during the French occupation had been pro- 
fessor at the Lycee in his native town, Gorice, was 
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discharged when Austria again took possession of 
Illyria. 

The ecclesiastical laws were also applied with re- 
gard to the internal affairs of the Jews. The latter 
were not permitted to have any’ music in Advent, 
w hich generally occurred during Hanukkah; and an 
order was issued that Christians should not be per- 
mitted to dance at the halls of the Jews on Pnrini 
(1806 and 1824). How little the Jews were under- 
stood can be seen from the fact that when the 
assembly of Jewish notables convened in Paris, an 
order was given to watch the correspondence of the 
Jews, so as to ascertain whether they were plotting 
against the government. The police soon reported 
that, aside from some insignificant letters, which 
some Jews received from their relatives living in 
France, no interest was taken by them in the pro- 
ceedings of the assembly and of the subsequent 
Sanhedrin (180G). The only Austrian Jew who re- 
ceived an invitation to attend this meeting, Bernhard 
von Eskei.es, loyally turned over his invitation to 
the police. Another ecclesiastical restriction against 
the Jews was the prohibition of the assumption of 
names of Christian saints as first names (Nov. 6, 
1834), which was evidently a reflex of the similar 
prohibition issued in Prussia Dec. 22, 1833. There 
was somewhat of the humorous in the report of 
a court councilor upon the synagogue which the 
Jews of Vienna desired to build : he expressed the 
fear that., if the Jews should have an attractive 
building and good sermons, the synagogue would 
soon be better frequented than the church (1824) 
(Wolf, “Gesch. der Jmlen in Wien,” p. 133). 

On the other hand, it must he acknowledged that 
Francis had the intention of being in a measure just 
to the Jews, aud that he sincerely wished to improve 
the desolate condition of their religious organiza- 
tion. It is certainly a notable sign of 
Interest in progress that as early as 1810 a Jew, 
Communal Hbnig, member of a family of famous 
Or- financiers, was appointed an officer in 
ganization. the army — except in France, the first 
case of the kind in Europe. Even a 
tyrannical measure, such as that requiring everyone 
who wished to marry to pass an examination in re- 
ligion (based on Ilcrz Ilomberg’s text-book, “Bene 
Zion,” 1810), was well meant, although its mainte- 
nance down to 1856 w T as vexatious. As early as 1795 
the emperor had busied himself with a scheme to 
improve the spiritual condition of the Jews. He 
intended to establish a rabbinical seminary; and the 
failure of the scheme was due to the opposition of 
rabbis of the old school. like .Eleazar Fleckeles, 
Samuel Landau, aud Marcus Bexedikt. It cer- 
tainly is creditable to him that he declined to enter- 
tain the propositions of narrow-minded rationalists 
like Herz Homberg and Peter Beer — who de- 
nounced the rabbis as blind fanatics, and the Tal- 
mud as the source of all evil among the Jews — and 
it is especially creditable that he did not reward 
Ilomberg’s defamations of Judaism with the much- 
coveted “Toleranz.” 

The next result of the investigations of the spiri- 
tual ccuditiou of Judaism w r as the “Patent” for Bo- 
hemia, issued Aug. 3, 1797, which stated the princi- 
ple that it was the emperor’s object ultimately to 


remove all Jewish disabilities, although for the pres- 
ent the only tangible progress was the law’ requiring 
every rabbi to take a course of philosophical studies. 
This law was repeated for the other provinces of 
Austria (Jan. 22, 1820, and Jan. 29, 1826). It re- 
mained for a long time a dead letter, and even to- 
day (1902) it is not fully carried into practise. Next 
followed the establishment of the first scientific 
institution for the education of rabbis, opened in 
Padua (then under Austrian dominion) Nov. 10, 
1829. It also redounds to the emperor’s honor that 
he refused to entertain the proposition made by 
three Jews to pay into the treasury the annual sum 
of 150,000 florins, if they were given the right to 
levy a tax on Etrogim. The emperor considered it 
wrong to impose a tax on a religious practise (Dec. 
12, 1799) (“ Israelitisches Familienblatt,” Hamburg, 
Oct. 10, 1901). It showed also considerable progress 
when the Jew’s in Vienna obtained permission to 
build a “Tempel,” named so after the one founded 
in Hamburg. 1817. This name is in itself signifi- 
cant ; for in 1620 the citizens of Vienna complain that, 
w hile the emperor had given the Jew’s the right to 
build a synagogue, they had- erected a “Tempel.” 
On the other hand, the name “congregation” w’as 
still denied to th§ Viennese Jew’s : they 
The Vienna were merely “the Jew r s of Vienna,” 
“Tempel.” and their representatives not a board 
of trustees (“ Vorstand ”), but merely 
delegates (“ Vertreter ”), their irabbi an inspector of 
“kosher” meat, and their preacher (I. N. Mann- 
heim er) merely a teacher of religion. 

Francis was succeeded by his son, Ferdinand I. 
(1835-48), an invalid of no brilliant intellect, and 
practically w ithout influence on the affairs of the 
government. The ministers who ruled for him w ere 
bent on maintaining the patriarchal state of affairs 
which had existed under Francis I., and which w’as 
considered by the leading statesman, Metternich, to 
be the best safeguard of public order. Still, the 
progress of the age demanded here and there a 
milder interpretation of the existing law s. Thus, 
w’hen the administration of Count Salm’s estate in 
Kaitz prohibited the giving of a night’s lodging to 
Jewish pedlers, the authorities of the central gov- 
ernment set aside the order (1836). The position 
of the Jew’s of Vienna w r as somewhat improved. 
Those that possessed the right of residence w T ere al- 
lowed to transfer it to their children, and strangers 
W’ere permitted to remain in tire city tw’o weeks. 
Further, the police did not carry out these restric- 
tions rigorously ; and sometimes they became a dead 
letter. Those not having the right of residence had 
merely to have their passports revised, as if they 
had left the city. Immediately after having passed 
the gate, they returned and applied for a new per- 
mission to reside in the city tw’o weeks (Wolf, 
“Gesch. der Juden in Wien,” p. 142). Here and 
there senseless restrictions w’ere introduced, probably 
upon the complaint of some overzealous official or 
of an unsympathetic population, as w’hen (Jan. 81 t 
1836) a prohibition against pedling in’ the border 
districts was issued because the Jewish pedlers were 
supposed to be responsible for smuggling, or when 
(1841) the Jew’s of Prague were prohibited from 
i spending the summer in the suburb of Bubentsch. 
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But, on the whole, the policy of the government 
made for progress. Thus an order of June 4, 1841, 
permitted the possession by Jews of rural estate 
when they worked the farms themselves; and the 
restrictions (dating from the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century) against the number of Jewish mar- 
riages, and which even Joseph II. would not remove, 
were more liberally interpreted. Teachers and 
rabbis were permitted to marry, even when there 
was no vacancy in the number of legally permitted 
families. Similar favors were bestowed oil manu- 
facturers, ou the owners of large estates, and on 
prominent scholars. The need of a revision in the 
legal status of the Jews is strikingly illustrated b}' 
the fact that in 1847, when the famous composer 
Heykkhkeu visited Vienna, the government had to 
issue an order declaring him to he a “cavalier” and 
not a Jew, so that he might be exempt from the tax 
which every non-resident Jew had to pay when vis- 
iting the city. One great mark of progress was the 
abolition of the Jewish Oath (Aug. 18, 1846), in 
which matter Austria preceded most of the German 
states. Another important step was the law of 
March 24, 1841, for Galicia, which promised certain 
improvements for the Jews of that province who 
should dress in European costume and 

Signs of acquire a knowledge of either German 
Progress, or Polish. For the same reason the 
government established there county 
rabbinates (“ Kreisrabbinate ”). The government also 
took a great interest in the reform of public worship ; 
and the authorities of Prague ostentatiously took 
part in the dedication of the new “Tempel fttrGere- 
gelten Gottesdienst ” in that city, which was dedi- 
cated on the emperor’s birthday, April 19, 1837. 
Similarly it encouraged the endeavors to induce the 
Jews to devote themselves to agriculture and me- 
chanical pursuits. These endeavors are treated be- 
low under Culture. 

From the Revolution of 1848 to the Pres- 
ent Time : The revolution in France awakened an 
echo everywhere in Europe. In Vienna tumults 
occurred March 13, and one of the first victims of 
the revolution was a Jewish student, Heinrich 
Spitzer, who was shot by. the troops. Legislation 
relating to the Jews was at once revised in a liberal 
sense. In the new constitution of April 20 the free 
exercise of religion was granted; and the special 
Jewish taxes were abolished Oct. 28. For the first 
time in the history of Austria, Jews were appointed 
professors in the universities; e.g Jacob Golden- 
THALin Vienna and Wolfgang Wessely in Prague, 
both,- however, as assistant professors in Semitic 
languages. Jews took a prominent part in the revo- 
lutionary movement. To the first parliament, as- 
sembled first in Vienna and later on in Kremsier, 
five Jewish deputies were elected: Adolph Fiscn- 
hof, who had always taken a prominent position, 
and was one of the most popular men in Vienna ; 
Joseph Goldmark, also from Vienna; Abraham 
Halpern from Stanislau; I. N. Manniieimer, the 
Vienna preacher, for Brody; and Bar Meisels, 
rabbi of Cracow, from that city. Another Jew 
^ 10 had taken an active interest in the revolu- 
lonary movement was one of the victims of re- 
action, when Prince Wiudiscligriltz captured Vienna. 


Hermann Jellinek was shot as a rebel Nov. 23 
1848. 

Ferdinand, who was too weak to remain at the 
helm of flic state’s ship in such critical times, ab- 
dicated, and was replaced by his nephew, the pres- 
ent empeior, Francis Joseph, who, at the age of 
eighteen, ascended the throne Dec. 2, 1848. The 
young emperor was soon prevailed upon to adopt a 
more autocratic policy. The Reichstag of Kremsier 
was suddenly dissolved, and a constitution, pro- 
claimed by the emperor without the consent of the 
parliament, was promulgated (“ Octroyierte Verfas- 
sung”) March 4, 1849. This constitution still re- 
tained the principle of religious liberty, and the ad- 
ministrative authorities still interpreted the laws in 
a liberal sense, the right of the Jews to acquire real 
estate and the abolition of the restriction on mar- 
riages being expressly acknowledged. Signs of re- 
action were, however not wanting. The clergy 
agitated against the abolition of Austria's character 
as a Roman Catholic county, and petitioned (April 
18, 1850) the emperor to appoint no Jews to any 
ofiice. The population, on the other hand, was also 
unwilling to allow the Jews an extension of their 
former rights. In cities where they had been ex- 
cluded, the population would not have them ad- 
mitted: and in cities where their right of residence 
had been restricted to certain quarters, 
Reaction, objections weremade to tlieir removal 
into forbidden districts. Even before 
the constitution of April 25, 1848, had been promul- 
gated there were excesses in Prague, which spread 
over various parts of the country and assumed very 
serious proportions in Hungary. The city of Stern- 
berg, Moravia, passed a resolution that at no time 
should a Jew be given the city’s franchise; and the 
council of Laibach excluded the Jews from the righj; 
to acquire real estate. In Prague the burgomaster 
demanded that the Jewish congregation should pre- 
vail upon its members to close the stores which they 
had rented outside of the ghetto (1849). The gov- 
ernment seemed to favor this agitation; for, when a 
Jew applied for a position in the postal service, he 
was told that he must bring a certificate from the 
rabbi that he was permitted to write on the Sab- 
bath. Officially the reaction was introduced when 
the government repealed (Dec. 31, 1851) the consti- 
tution of March 4, 1849, although even then it was 
declared that religious liberty should not Ik? dis- 
turbed. This provision, however, lmd hardly any 
practical value. As the civil code had provided that 
a Jew who married had to show permission from the 
authorities, and this clause had not been abrogated, 
the government decided that a Jew who wished to 
marry had to bring a special license, a view which 
changed the former status only in so far as the num- 
ber of marriages was no longer limited. At the same 
time the right of the Jews to hold real estate in all 
parts of the country was suspended, and the pro-’, 
hibition (1817 and 1834) against keeping Christian 
domestics and against assuming the names of Chris- 
tian saints was renewed (Oct. 2, 1853). In a new 
regulation concerning notaries public (May 21, 1855), 
the Jews were excluded. In the same spirit in 
which, under Francis I., the Jews were suspected of 
conspiring against the government, an order was 
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issued that the Jews of Austria should not be per- 
mitted to have any dealings with Ludwig Pmurr- 
sox, nor to join iris society for the promotion of 
Jewish literature (Aug. 5, 1855). 

The Concordat of Aug. 18. 1855, which delivered 
Austria altogether into the hands of the clericals, 
had its effects upon the condition of the Jews. They 
wen* excluded from positions as teachers in elemen- 
tary and high schools, and, contrary to the spirit of 
the legislation of Joseph II., the government wished 
even to exclude Jewish children from the public 
schools, which were to he exclusively Catholic. 
Count Thun, minister of public education, attempted 
to force the congregation of Vienna to establish a 
Jewish school. Jewish house-physicians in the Vi- 
enna hospital were to be limited in numbers (1856); 
and even the farming of rural estates was prohibited. 
The language of some of the governmental orders is 
in itself significant; for instance, one was issued to 
the administrative authorities requiring them to see 
that the Jews “who have sneaked into Christian real 
estate are removed ” (March 23, 1856). Returning 
to the policy of 1670, the government prohibited the 
establishment of Jewish congregations in the prov- 
ince of Lower Austria (April 28, 1857), and restricted 
the appointment of Jewish veterans to civil positions 
to towns where Jews possessed the right of residence 
(1858). The commercial high school (“Ilandelsaka- 
demio ”) in Vienna, established from funds appro- 
priated by merchants, among whom were quite a 
number of Jews, could not be opened because the 
minister insisted that no Jew should be appointed to 
a position therein. Some municipal authorities fol- 
lowed the example of the government in their own 
way. The burgomaster of Saaz, Bohemia, on the 
strength of the privileges granted to the city in 1561, 
ordered that all Jews should leave the city within two 
weeks; and the municipal authorities of Marburg, in- 
sisting on the legality of the edict of expulsion is- 
sued in 1406, ordered a Jew who had lived in that 
city for nine years to leave within a fortnight. The 
defeat of Austria in the Italian war of 1859, termi- 
nated by the peace of Villafranea (July 11, 1859), 
brought a change of policy. As late as June 6, 1859, 
the prohibition against keeping Christian domestics 
was reenforced, and on June 17 the marriages con- 
cluded without special license were declared void ; 
but on Nov. 29 these restrictions were removed, and 
on Aug. 22 a liberal legislation on the position of 
the Jews was promised. 

This legislation was promulgated Feb. 18, 1860. 
It gave to the Jews of most of the Austrian prov- 
inces full right to hold property. In 

Dawn of Galicia and in the Bukowinathis right 

Freedom, was limited to those who possessed a 
certain education; while Upper Aus- 
tria, Styria, Carintbia, Tyrol, and Vorarlberg were 
excluded from the law, and in these provinces Jews 
were not permitted to hold any real estate until the 
new constitution, Staatsgrundgesetze of Dec. 21, 
1807, abolished all disabilities on the ground of relig- 
ious differences. In the population the new condi- 
tion of affairs aroused enmities, and again occasional 
disturbances occurred, as in Trebitseh, Moravia, and 
Lemberg. The clerical party also protested against 
the admission of the Jews to the full rights of citi- 


zenship. Noteworthy in this connection is the libel 
suit brought against Kikaxda by Sebastian Brun- 
ner, the anti-Semitic editor of the “ Wiener Kircheu- 
zeitung.” May 10. I860, though it was dismissed. 
At the election to the new parliamentary bodies, the 
** Landtage,” a number of Jews were returned, two 
of whom, Kurnnda and Winterstein, were dele- 
gated by the Landtage to the Reiehsrath. The em- 
peror called into the House of Lords Baron Anselm 
von Rothschild, which is perhaps the first case of a 
Jew taring made a peer. The constitution of Deo. 
21, 1867, finally removed all disabilities, and from 
that date the political history of the Jews in Aus- 
tria is limited to their treatment by the administra- 
tive authorities and to the position of the several 
political parties, on which subject information will 
be found under Anti-Semitism. 

The government of Austria has always taken great 
interest in internal Jewish affairs. Even under the 
clerical minister of public instruction. Count Thun, 
religious instruction in the high schools was made 
compulsory (Feb. 11. 1852). At a later period the 
government paid the teachers* salaries. On March 
21, 1890, a law was issued which regulated the con- 
dition of Jewish congregations. It makes it com- 
pulsory for every Jew to be a member of the con- 
gregation of the district in which he resides, and so 
gives to every congregation t lie right to tax the in- 
dividual memlwrs. In elective bodies and in gov- 
ernmental posit ions si net* the beginning of the consti- 
tutional era the Jews have always held their own, 
especially in the army, where some of them have 
even risen to the rank of general. The Reiehsrath 
1ms since its inception had its quota of Jewish mem- 
bers, and the House of Lords lias always numbered 
Jews among its members; at present there are three, 
the two brothers Gompkkz and Baron von Oppex- 
hkimer. As soon as the new era began (1860), Jews 
were appointed to positions in tlie university. The 
fii*s t regular professor in the University of Vienna 
was the dermatologist Zkissl, and in Prague in the 
same year Wolfgang Wesserly was appointed full 
professor of criminal law. 

Culture : The intentions of Joseph II. to raise the 
intellectual and moral status of his Hebrew subjects 
awakened an echo in the hearts of the Austrian 
Jews. In towns where there were already centers 
of civilization, as in Triest and Prague, Jewish 
schools (’* Normalschulen ”) were established. Other 
places followed, especially after the awakening of 
t lie modern- spirit in Austria (about 1830-39). In 
Galicia this movement was not very successful, al- 
though even there some men like Perl obtained 
good results. In Lemberg, Abraham Kohn died a 
martyr to the cause of education and progress (Sept. 
7, 1848). The movement to lead the Jews to me- 
chanical and to agricultural occupations was very 
energetically reciprocated by the Jews of Austria. 
The noble and active philanthropist Joseph von 
Wertheimer founded the Society for the Promotion 
of Mechanical Occupations in Vienna, 1840; and 
similar societies followed in other parts of the coun- 
try, as in Prague, 1846. Wertheimer was also instru- 
mental in introducing the Kindergarten in Austria. 
Ilirsch Koliseh in 1844 established in Nikolsburg the 
first Jewish institute for deaf-mutes, which in 1853 
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Wiis transferred to Vienna. There, through the ef- 
forts of Ludwig August Fraxkl. the first Jewish 
institute for the edueation of the blind was founded 
in 1870. An institution for the training of rabbis, 
which at the end of the eighteenth century bad al- 
ready engaged the attention of the government, was 
finally opened in Vienna, 1894. 

In "religious matters Austria has always l>een con- 
servative. The first introduction of any changes in 
the service took place in Vienna, where M‘ L. Bie- 
dkrmaxx, the moving spirit of the congregation. 
Imped to introduce the reforms of the Hamburg 
temple; but Mannheimer, who bad himself partici- 
pated in these services, felt that for 
Religious Vienna a more conservative spirit was 
Con- necessary. The latter, therefore, lim- 
servatism. ited the reforms to the omission of 
some Piyyi:tim, to a trained clmir. to 
decorum in service, and to the introduction of a 
German sermon. This type, of temple, dedicated 
18-0, was introduced everywhere in the civilized 
parts of Austria, and also in Galicia, where, in Tarno- 
pnl, Leml>erg and Brody, the cultured element, of 
the community founded what was called a “Chor- 
sehul.” From Brody this type of reform was even 
introduced to Odessa, where many people from 
Brody liad settled. 

Secular education had made rapid progress after 
the decree of Joseph II., although, owing to the fact 
that the practise of medicine was the oniy field open 
for Jews through academic education, the students 
could not be numerous. The events of 1848 in- 
creased this number. In 1851 the number of Jew- 
ish students in the high schools of Austria was 1,598; 
in 1857 they had increased to 2, 143. The increasing 
number of students in the secular schools drove the 
veshibot out of existence; and so the Talmudists of 
the old school, with the exception of those of Galicia, 
have almost completely disappeared. To the first 
part of the nineteenth century belong: Eleazar 
Fleckeles (d. 182G), rabbi of Prague; Ephraim ZaL 
man Murgulies in Brody (d. 1828): Marcus Benedikt, 
district rabbi in Moravia (1753-1829); Jacob Orn- 
stein. rabbi in Lemberg (d. 1839);* Nahum Nehemiah 
Trcbitseh, district rabbi in Moravia (1777-1842); 
Hirsch Cliajes. rabbi in Zolkiev (cl. 1855); Solomon 
Ivluger in Brody (d. 18G9); Marcus Wolf Ettinger 
(d. 18G3) and Joseph Saul Nathansolm (d. 1875), 
both in Lemberg; and Aaron Kornfeld in Goltsch- 
Jenikau (d. 1881). The Jewish scholars of a more 
modern type are so numerous that only the most 
prominent names cun be quoted here. Among those 
who belong to the school of the Biuhists must be 
mentioned Ilerz Ilomberg (1749-1841) and Peter Beer 
(1758-1838). In the school of systematic scholars 
Z. Frankel (1801-75) deserves the first rank. The 
Polish circle counts Nachman Krochmal (1789-1840), 

S. K Itapoport (1700-18G7), and Isaac Erter (d. 
1851). The succeeding/ generation has Solomon 
Buber (b. 1827) and S. II. Halberstamm (1832-1900). 
One of the best-known writers of the present histor- 
ical school is I. II. Weiss (b. 1815). Others are: Leo- 
pold Low (1811-75), M. Steinschneider (b. 181G), H. 
nof- T 1(18 ° 2 ' 83) * A - Jellinek (1821-94), S. I. Kfimpf 
(181. >-93). Nehemias Brilll (1843-91), David Kauf- 
11151,111 0&52-99). Further might be included the 


Italians I. S. B**ggio (1784-1855), Joseph Almanzi 
(1801-G0), and S. D. Luzzatto (1800-G5). all of whom 
spent, their life under Austrian dominion. Of prom- 
inent poets and authors those may first be mentioned 
who have written on Jewish subjects: viz., Leopold 
Kompcrt (1N22-8G), Leo IIcrzhcrg-Frankel (h. 1827), 
Karl Emil Franz os (b. 1848), L. A. Frankl (1810-94), 
Moritz Kappaport (1808-80), Seligmann Heller 
(1831-90), Michael Klapp (d. 1888), J. L. Ixlerer 
(1808-7G), and Moritz Hartmann (1821-73). The 
pianist Ignaz Mosrhelcs (1794-1870) and tlie actor 
Adolph ftmncnthul (b. 1834) are distinguished ; and 
to them maybe added the regenerator of synagogue 
music, Solomon Sulzc*r( 1804-00); the mathematician 
Simon Spitzer ( 1826-87); the chess-player W. Steinitz 
(<i. 1900); statesmen like Kuranda.Fischhof.and Win- 
terstein; scientists like Jacob Fischel, an authority 
on psychiatry (d.1892): the dermatologist Zcissl, and 
others, too ntnnerous to mention, show how. in a 
comparatively short time; the Jews of Austria have 
risen to the level of their non -Jewish fcllow-ejtizena. 

Bibliography: For the earliest period of the historv treated 
the best source is J. E. Scherer; Die Itechtxvcrhtilt'uixsc der 
Judcn in ticn Dcutsch-ijesterrcivhisvhcn Ldndcrn , Leipsic, 
1901 ; [Joseph von Wertheimer] Die Jwkn in Oestrrreich 
vom Standinuiktc den Heehts und des Staatsroilheil x. 2 
vols., ih. 1SI2; (appeared anonymously) G. Wolf, Gesch.der 
Judcn in Wien, Vienna. 1H7<>: Judcntaufcn in Ocstcrrcicfi, 
Vienna, D. Kaufmann. Sammni Wertheimer . dcr 

Ohcrhnff actor und Landcxrohhincr , Vienna. 1SS8; idem, 
Urkunrfl ichcx am dem Ld ten Samson Wcrthcimcr\ 
Vienna, ls<rj; idem. Die Letzte Vcrtrcihunu dcr Judcn am 
Wien und Hire V<n'{jc sell) elite, Vienna, IKsp. \ hiblH^rraphy 
of the essays which appeared in periodicals treating of the 
history of the Jews In Austria will lx? found in Zt it. filr die 
Gcsdi. dcr Judcn in Deuteddand , ii. J&> ct seq. 

D. 

AUTHENTICATION OF DOCUMENTS 
(Kiyyum, Ashsharta, Henpek) : An official cer- 
tificate of genuineness. This is either the result, of 
actual litigation on the subject, in which case the de- 
cision of the court is the official authentication, or 
where the proper persons appear before a competent 
tribunal, which takes their testimony and officially 
authenticates the instrument for the purpose of pre- 
venting litigation concerning it. The use of authen- 
tication is well known in Talmudic law. Strict law 
does not require the authentication of an instrument 
in order to give it validity, because, according to 
Besh Lakish, the attestation of subscribing witnesses 
is equivalent to the testimony of those who have 
been examined in court (Gif. 3 a). The reason for 
this rule is obvious: there may be danger of fraud 
and forgery in the case of ail instrument signed by 
the debtor, but such danger is far removed in the 
case of an instrument which is signed by two disin- 
terested witnesses. An instrument is considered ju- 
dicially authenticated (1) if the judges themselves 
recognize the handwritings of the subscribing wit- 
nesses; or (2) if the witnesses sign in the presence of 
the court; or (3) if tlie subscribing witnesses appear 
before the court and acknowledge their signatures, 
stating that they witnessed the trans- 
Methods action ; or (4) if other witnesses appear 
of Authen- and testify that they recognize the 
tication. handwriting of the subscribing wit- 
nesses; or (5) if the court, after cora^ 
parison of tlie signatures in issue with the signatures 
in at least two other instruments, reaches the con- 
clusion that the signatures are genuine. 
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In the latter ease, the instruments with which the 
comparison is to be made must be at least three 
years old (this being the period in which prescriptive 
rights to real estate may be obtained), and must be 
instruments of conveyance of real estate in the hands 
of the persons in open and undisputed possession of 
such estate. If the instruments with which the 
comparison is to be made arc in the possession of the 
person who is interested in having the signatures 
authenticated, they can not be used for such pur- 
poses. Some authorities arc of the opinion that a 
comparison with the signatures in a letter or with 
the handwriting of the author of a book in manu- 
script is not permitted (Slnilhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat. 40, 7 , gloss). 

Frankel (“Dor Geriehtliclie Beweis,” p. 415) re- 
duces these live cases to three fundamental principles: 

(1) Acknowledgment by subscribing witnesses; 
(2) the testimony of third persons who know the 
signatures of the subscribing witnesses; and (3) com- 
parison of handwritings. 

As to the acknowledgment of their signatures by 
the subscribing witnesses, the Mishnah provides 
<Ket. ii. 4) that if one witness says, “This is my sig- 
nature, and the other signature is in the handwriting 
of my associate, the second witness,” and the other 
witness testifies in the same manner, their testimony is 
sufficient for authentication. If the one says, “This 
is my signature,” and the other likewise says, “This 
is my signature,” a third person must be called who 
recognizes both signatures, in order that there may 
be two witnesses for each signature. This is tlie 
decision of Rabbi Judah; but the Sages say that a 
third person need not be called in, because it is suffi* 
cient if each one proves his own handwriting. 

The point raised here touches the very essence of 
attestation of documents. According to Rabbi Ju- 
dah, the witnesses admitting their own handwriting 
arc testifying merely to that fact, and not to the 
substance of the document ; whereas, according to 
the Sages, the testimony of each of the witnesses 
acknowledging his own handwriting is to the sub- 
stance of the document; lienee, according to the 
latter, there are in fact two witnesses attesting the 
fact in issue; namely, the substance of the document. 
Therefore, it is unnecessary to call in a third person 
who is familiar with their signatures. 

Proof of the handwriting of the witnesses is alluded 
to in the Mishnah above cited and in the Baraita 
(Kef. 195). In this case, each of the signatures must 
be proved by two witnesses, because 
Proof the testimony is not as to the sub- 
of Hand- stance of the instrument, but as to the 
writing, genuineness of the signature. If one 
of the subscribing witnesses admits liis 
signature, and he and a third person prove the sig- 
nature of the other subscribing witness, this is not 
sufficient, because thereby the instrument is proved 
for the greater part by one witness; to wit, the sub- 
scribing witness, who admits his own signature and 
proves the signature of the other. The Talmudic 
law requires that in every case the testimony of the 
witnesses, in order to establish a fact, must go to the 
entire matter; and a fact is not proved if the testi- 
mony of one of the witnesses proves more than that 
of the other (see Ket. 21u ; B. B. 57a). 


On the question of comparison of handwritings 
for the purpose of proving the signatures, the rule 
seems to be that the comparison may be made with 
two other instruments, as above stated; but com- 
parison may also l>e made with an instrument the 
validity of which lias been attacked and which has 
been judicially declared genuine (Ket. 19 5), and such 
a judicially authenticated instrument is for this pur- 
pose as good as two ordinary instruments (Hoslicn 
Mishpat, l.c.). 

Iii authenticating the document, it is customary 
to mention the mode of authentication (ib.). The 
Shulhau ‘Aruk simply prescribes that, if the court 
merely writes, u In the presence of us 
Examples three sitting together, this instrument 
of was authenticated,” this is sufficient. 
Formulas, although they do not state in what 
manner it was authenticated. The fol- 
lowing formulas are customarily used: 

•'(l) When the subscribing witnesses themselves 
admit their signatures: 

We three sat together In court and considered the aforesaid 
document to which there are subscribed two witnesses : A, the 
son of B, and C. the son of 0. These two witnesses came before 
us and acknowledged their signatures, and admitted that they 
were their own handwritings. Therefore, we, as is proper, 
have found them to l>e genuine and authentic. (Here follow 
the date and the signatures of the three Judges.) 

(2) When other witnesses testify to the signatures 
of the subscribing witnesses: 

We three sat together in court and considered the aforesaid 
document to which there are subscribed two witnesses: A. the 
son of B, and C. the son of I>: and there came before us two 
other witnesses : E, the son of F. and G.thd son of H ; and they 
testified before us concerning the signatures of the aforesaid 
witnesses who have siil^-ril>ed these documents, and they made 
clear to us that the said signatures are in the handwritings of the 
said witnesses. Therefore, we, as is proper, have found them 
to lie genuine and authentic. (Here follow the date and the 
signatures of the three judges.) 

The formula in each case is varied to suit the 
nature of the proof brought before the court. A list 
of such formulas may be found in Nahalat Shib‘ak, 
xxvi. ; see also “Seder Tikkune Slietarot,” by J- O. 
C. Adler, Hamburg, 1773. 

As a rule, the signatures of the three judges are 
required; but it is sufficient if the authentication is 
signed by two of them (Hoshen Mishpat, 46, 29). 

The tribunal authenticating the docu- 
Two ment need not necessarily be learned 
Judges in the law, nor is it necessary that the 
Must Sign, debtor or the person to be charged by 
this document be present ; indeed, the 
authentication may take place even if the debtor 
declares ‘the instrument a forgery (i’5. 5). The 
authentication is simply a judicial affirmation of the 
correctness of the signature of the subscribing wit- 
ness, and the truth of the facts set forth in the docu- 
ment is not directly in issue (Ket. 1095, top ; Hoshen 
Mishpat, l.c. 20). 

In order that there might be no danger of the 
authentication being used for some other instrument, 
the rule was adopted that no space must be left 
between the document and the authentication, but 
that the latter must be written immediately under 
the signature of the witnesses, or on the back of the 
instrument immediately behind the writing (B. . B. 
163a; Hoshen Mishpat, 46, 31). If, however, the 
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space between the signatures of the witnesses and 
the authentication is tilled up by lines and dots, it is 
sufficient (tb. 32 d wj.). Maimonides (Mai well we- 
Lowch, xxvii. 6) and the Hosheu Mislipat (l.c.) seem 
to have been of the opinion that the authentication 
could be written alongside of the document. 

Although an authenticated document was in the 
nature of a public record, and had all the faith and 
credit given to it as such, nevertheless the question 
of its genuineness could be raised. If any such 
question arose, it was sufficient for two of the sub- 
scribing judges to acknowledge their signatures to 
t he authentication. Other rules concerning the proof 
of authenticated instruments, when the same are 
attested, are stated by the Shullmn ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mislipat. 46, 14-16, 37, 38. 

Biri.jouraphy : Kct. 1 8b-22/i; B. B. laO/r, 163/1 ct sea.* Mai- 
innnidos* Ya<U 'EtUit* vi.-viii; Shu than "A nik* lluxhcn 
Mishitat. 46; ZaWiaria Frankel, Dev < icrichtliche Bcirci x, 
pp. 414 ct xoja Talmudic Lexica, articles Ashxhaiia. Hen- 
]>ck. Is i limi in ; Moses Blocli, Die Civil Process trdmtng, 
pp.‘59 ct xcq . 

j. SR. D. W. A. 

AUTHORITY, RABBINICAL: The power 
or right of deciding the Law, in dubious cases, or 
of interpreting, modifying, or amplifying, and oc- 
casionally of abrogating it, as vested in the Rabbis 
as its teachers and expounders. 

In Biblical times the Law was chiefly in charge of 
the priests and the Levites; and the high court of 
justice at Jerusalem, which formed the highest tri- 
bunal to decide grave and difficult questions, was 
also composed of priests and Levites (Deut. xvii. 9, 
18; xxxi. 9; xxxiii. 10: Jer. xviii. 18; Alai. ii. 7; II 
Cliron. xix. 8, 11; xxxi. 4). In the last two pre- 
Christian centuries and throughout the Talmudical 
times the Scribes (“ Soferim ”), also called “The 
Wise ” (“ Hakamim ”), who claimed to have received 
the true interpretation of the Law as “the tradition 
of the Elders or Fathers ” in direct line from Moses, 
the Prophets, and the men of the Great Synagogue 
(Ahot i. 1; Josephus, “Ant.” xiii. 10, § 6; 16, g 2; 
x. 4, § 1; “Contra Ap.” i. 8; Matt. xv.*2), included 
people from all classes. They formed the courts of 
justice in every town as well as the high court of 
justice, the Sanhedrin, in Jerusalem, and to them 
was applied the law. Dent. xvii. 8-11, “Thou slialt 
come . . . unto the judge that shall be in those 
days, . . . and thou slialt do according to the sen- 
tence which they . . . shall show thee; . . . thou 
slialt not decline from the sentence which they shall 
show thee, to the right hand, nor to the left,” This 
is explained thus: Whosoever the judge of those 
days may be, if lie be recognized as competent and 
blameless, whether he be a Jephtlmli, a Jerubbaal, 
or a Samuel, lie is, by virtue of his position as chief 
of the court of justice, invested with the same author- 
ity as Moses (Sifre, Deut. 153; R. II. 25//6). Even 
when they decide that left should be right, or right 
left, when they are mistaken or misled in their judg- 
ment, they must be obeyed (R. II. 25//). Heaven 
Itself yields to the authority of the earthly court of 
justice as to the fixing of the calendar and the fes- 
225)^ C ^ S ^ tT * i. 57 b; compare also Mak. 

The power of the Rabbis is a threefold one: (1) 
11-22 


to amplify the Law either by prohibitory statutes for 
the prevention of transgressions (“ gezerot ”) or by 
mandatory statutes for the improve- 
Powers of ment of the moral or religious life of 
the Rabbis, the people (“takkanot ”). and by the 
introduction of new rites and customs 
(“ minbagim ”) ; (2) to expound the Law according to 
certain rules of hermeneutics, and thereby evolve 
new statutes as implied in the letter of the Law; 
and, finally, (3) to impart additional instruction 
based upon tradition. But the Rabbis were also 
empowered on critical occasions to abrogate or mod- 
ify the Law (see Abrogation of Laws and Accom- 
modation of the Law). In many instances where 
greater transgressions were to be prevented, or for 
the sake of the glory of God, or the honor of man, 
certain Mosaic laws were abrogated or temporarily 
dispensed with by the Rabbis (Mishnah Ber. ix. 5, 
54//, 63/i ; Yoma 69//; compare also Yeb. 906). 

In matrimonial matters the principle adopted is 
that, since marriages are, as a rule, contracted in 
accordance with the rabbinical statutes, the Rabbis 
have the right to annul any marriage which is not in 
conformity with their ruling (Yeb. 906). In money 
matters the Rabbis claimed the same right of confis- 
cation in cases when their ruling was disregarded 
as was exercised by Ezra (see Ezra x. 8; Git. 366). 

As to the validity of the decisions of the Rabbis, 
the following rules are to be considered: 

“ No rabbinical court [bet din] can impose law's or 
institute forms of practise which the majority of 
people can not without great hardship accept and 
observe” (‘Ab. Zarak 36//, B. B. 606). 

“No rabbinical court can abrogate laws and insti- 
tutions made by any other court, unless it is superior 
in both wisdom ami number” (‘Eduyyot i. 5). If, 
however, such a prohibitory law lias 
Dissenting been accepted by the entire Jewish 

Rabbis. people, no rabbinical court, even 
though superior to the one that intro- 
duced it, has the power of abrogating it (‘Ab. 
Zarali 366; Maiinonides, “Yad, ” Mamrim, ii. 4). 
In ease two rabbis, or two rabbinical courts, differ 
in their opinions, the rule is that in questions con- 
cerning Mosaic laws the more rigid decision should 
prevail; in questions concerning rabbinical law's the 
more lenient decision should be follow'ed (‘Ab. Za- 
rah 7 a). “After one of rabbinical authority bas 
declared a thing to be unclean, no one else bas the 
power to declare it clean ; after one rabbinical author- 
ity 1ms forbidden a thing, no other can permit it” 
(Baraita in Nid. 206; Ber. 636). If a teacher dissents 
from the decision of the highest court, he may state 
his dissent and teach accordingly; but he is not al- 
lowed to oppose the authority of the court in prac- 
tise, in which case he falb under the category of a 
“zaken mamre” (a rebellious elder) (Deut. xvii. 12 ; 
‘Eduyyot v. 6; B. M. 596; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarali ii. 42 d; 
Ber. 63//). 

As a matter of course, the Rabbinical Authority 
and legislative power rested with the entire body of 
the court of justice or rabbinical academy, and not 
w ith the president or patriarch only. Still, the more 
eminent the latter in knowledge and wisdom, the 
better he succeeded in making his opinion or prop- 
ositions prevail in the deliberation; and so the new 
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measure or institution was ascribed to him, or to him 
and his bet din (It. II. ii. 5-9, iv. 1-4; Yeb. 77«, and 
elsewhere). At any rate, the Nasi. 
Authority or patriarch, announced the decision, 

of Presi- proclaimed the New Moon, and rep- 
dent or resented on all official occasions the 
Patriarch, whole rabbinical body as its highest 
authority. The power of investing 
others with Rabbinical Authority was therefore pre- 
sumably his exclusive privilege. It is known that 
from the beginning of the third century before the 
common era, rabbinical authorization by the patri- 
arch consisted in the bestowal of authority and 
power (“reshut”) to teach, to judge, and to grant 
permission regarding “the forbidden first-born 
among animals” (“yore yore, yadin yadin, yattir 
!>ekorot,” Sanh. 5//). But it i3 obvious that this is 
no longer the original form of rabbinical authoriza- 
tion. Far more significant and expressive of the 
idea of Rabbinical Authority are the words used by 
Jesus when ordaining Peter as chief apostle, or his 
disciples as his successors, and undoubtedly taken 
from pliarisaic usage: “I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven” (Mali. xvi. 19, xviii. 18). This 
.corresponds exactly with what Josephus, or rather 
his source, tells of the Pharisees in the time of Queen 
Alexandra: “They were the real administrators of 
the public affairs; they removed and readmitted 
whom they pleased ; they bound and loosed [things] 
at their pleasure” (“B. J.” i. 5, § 2). The terms 
“ bind ” and “ loose ” (“ astir we-hittir ”), employed by 
the Rabbis in their legal terminology, point indeed 
to a sort of supernatural power claimed by the Phari- 
sees for their prohibitory or permissory decrees, 
probably because they could place both men and 
things under the ban, or “lierem.” See Binding 
and Loosing. 

But there are other expressions which were pre- 
sumably used in the old formula of rabbinical ordi- 
nation. “Elijah,” says Johanan ben Zakkai (‘Eduy. 
viii. 7), “does not come to declare as clean or un- 
clean and to separate or bring nigh.” This was 
indeed a very important function at the time when 
the Levitical laws of purity and the questions of 
family or purity of blood ruled the entire social life 
of the Jews. Here the authority of the Pharisees 
made and unmade men and homes ; and it is to this 
that Josephus ( l.c .) possibly refers in saying, “ They 
removed and readmitted whom they pleased.” 

When witli the Bar Kokba war the solemn act of 
ordination ceased, Rabbinical Authority changod its 
character also, inasmuch as the continuity of tradi- 
tion was no longer its basis and safeguard. Hence 
the greater learning became the chief source of 
authority. Thus, for instance, Rab’s authority was 
decisive in ritualistic questions and Samuel’s in legal 
matters. From Abaye and Raba onward the latter- 
day authorities were regarded as of greater weight 
than the earlier ones, because they could weigh all 
sides better. In the Middle Ages this attitude 
changed, from lack of self-confidence, and the respect 
for the former generation, which amounted to blind 
adoration, grew greatly (see Aharoxim). In fact, 


the great lack of a central body representing Rab- 
binical Authority was felt more and more, and the 
attempts of Jacob Bomb to reintroduce the ordina- 
tion, or Semikah, failed. See Semikah. 

Thu3 Rabbinical Authority was transferred from 
the personality of the teachers to the codes of law, 
until finally the Sliulhan ‘Aruk became its embodi- 
ment, while Jewish synods in various countries 
provided for temporary emergencies. Singularly 
enough, the abolition of the power of excommunica- 
tion, under the influence of modern times and 
through the interference of the worldly govern- 
ment, marks the beginning of the decline of Rab- 
binical Authority in occidental Judaism; while the 
derogation of the Shulhan ‘Aruk in the modern life 
of the Jew practically iiastened the process, and led 
to the convocation of rabbinical conferences, synods 
and like measures. See Synods; Conferences, 
Rabbinical; Rabbin ism; Reform; Halakah; Or- 
dination; Codification of Law ; Karaism. 

Bibliography: Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. Ordination, 

HabbinUmm , Synedrioiu and Bindcn und Lfoen. 

K. 

AUTO DA ElS : Portuguese form of the Spanish 
“auto de fe” (in French, “acte de foi,” from the 
Latin “actus fidei”), the solemn proclamation and 
subsequent execution of a judgment rendered by the 
Court of the Inquisition on “reos, ” or persons con- 
demned by it; though in the ordinary acceptance of 
the term it is applied to the'earrying out of the sen- 
tence only. The expression is also erroneously, or per- 
haps metaphorically, applied to the burning of books 
(the Talmud, etc.) in the early Middle Ages. 

The solemn proclamation was ordinarily made in a 
church and on the first Sunday in Advent; because 
on that day Ihe lection from the Gospel (Luke xxi.) 
deals with the last judgment. Some authorities held 
that such sentences should not be publicly read in a 
churcli because of the death-penalty connected with 
many of them. Where this view was held, as in 
Spain, some public place in the city was chosen 
where a large estrade was erected so that a great 
concourse of people could gather and witness the 
ceremony; “for,” says Nicolas Ey meric (“Manuel 
des InquisiteuYs,” p. 143), “it is a sight which fills 
the spectators with terror and is an awful picture of 
the last judgment. Such fear and such sentiments 
ought to* be inspired, and are fraught with the 
greatest advantages.” 

Some time previous to the auto a formal proclama- 
tion was made before tlie public buildings and in the 
public squares of the city, which proclamation, in 
the case of the auto held at Madrid in 1680, w T as 
worded as follows: “The inhabitants of the town of 
Madrid are hereby informed that the Holy Office of 
the Inquisition of the city and kingdom of Toledo 
will celebrate a general Auto da Fe on Sunday, the 
30th of June of the present year, and that all those 
who shall in any way contribute to the promotion 
of or be present at the said auto will be made par- 
takers of all the spiritual graces granted by the 
Roman Pontiff.” 

There were various kinds of autos; the “Auto 
Publico General,” which was surrounded with much 
poinp and was held in the presence of all the magis- 
trates of the city, often in celebration of the birth 
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or marriage of a prince; the u Auto Particular,” at 
which tlu* inquisitors and the criminal judges alone 
were present; the “ Autillo ” (little auto), which was 
held in the precincts of the palace of the Inquisition 
in the presence of the ministers of the tribunal and 
some invited guests; and lastly the ** Auto Singular,” 
held in the case of a single individual. 

After having been immured for months or even 
years in the dungeons of the Inquisition, and after 
the trial, the condemned persons whose sentences 
were . to be read were taken out of prison on the 
night preceding the auto and led to a place where 
they were prepared for the. ceremony. A special 
dress was given them, consisting of a 
Costume of vest, the sleeves of which caiue down 
the Con- to the wrists, and a pair of trousers 
deinned. reaching to the heels, both made of 
black stufT striped with white. Over 
this was thrown a scapular, called “ sanbenito ” — 
usually made, for those accused of some crime 
against the church, of yellow cotton marked both 
on breast and back with tlie ^t. Andrew cross 
painted in red. For those, however, who had been 
convicted and who persisted in their denial, or who 
had relapsed, tlie scapular was gray and was called 
“ samarra, ” and there was figured on it both in front 
and behind the likeness of the prisoner resting upon 
burning torches and surrounded by devils. Often 
the name of the prisoner and the crime for which he 
was convicted were written beneath the picture. 
For those who bad accused themselves the flames 
were inverted ; and for such as had been convicted of 
sorcery a bonnet of paper in the form of a sugar- 
loaf was also prescribed, upon which were figured 
devils aiid flames of fire. These bonnets were called 
“caroclias.” The culprit’s feet were bare, and in 
liis hand he carried a taper of yellow wax. 

In the solemn procession which was formed, tlie 
banner of the Inquisition with its inscription “ Justi- 
tia et Misericordia ” was carried foremost; then came 
the officers of the Inquisition and other dignitaries. 
One or 'two citizens were assigned to each culprit to 
act as godfathers, whose duty it was to see that those 
given in their charge were returned safely to the 
prison. , In the procession were also carried the bones 
of those who had died before sentence could be pro- 
nounced upon them ; for, says Bernardus Comensis 
(“Luccrna Inquisitor,” p. 52), “Mortui ha?retici pos- 
sunt exeommunicari et possunt lueritici accusari post 
mortem . . . et hoc usque ad quadraginta annos.” 
The procession also included effigies of those who 
had been condemned in absentia . The reason for this 
course was because the Inquisition, when it con- 
demned a person, was able to sequester liis property. 
As Bernard Gui expressly states in his “Practica 
Inquisitionis,” “The crime of heresy must be pro- 
ceeded against not only among tlie living, but even 
among the. dead, especially when it is necessary to 
prevent their heirs from inheriting, because of' the 
beliefs of those from whom they inherit” (Molinicr, 
“1/ Inquisition dans le Midi de la France,” p. 358). 

In the church elaborate preparations had been 
made for tlie ceremony. The great altar was draped 
with black cloth, and upon it were placed two 
thrones, one for the Inquisitor-General, the other 
for the king or for some high dignitary. A large 


crucifix was also erected: those to whom its face 
was turned were to lx* spared ; while those to whom 
it s back was shown were to die. Before 
Procession the actual ceremony took place the 
and secular authorities had solemnly to 
Ceremony, swear to lend all their aid to the In- 
quisition and to carryout its behests. 
Along sermon was then preached for the purpose of 
exhorting those who still remained obdurate to con- 
fess, and of inciting tlie onlookers to the profession 
of faith which was made at various intervals. On 
this account the auto was sometimes called “sermo 
publieus,”or ~sermo general de fide” (Molinier, ib. p. 
8). A good example of this preaching may l>e seen 
in the sermon of I)on Diego Annunciazaro Justini- 
anus, at one time archbishop of Craganor (trans- 
lated by Moses Mocatta, and published in Pliila- 
delpliia. 18G0). A bibliography of such sermons 
preached at the autos in Portugal is given by I. F. 
da Silva (“ Diccionario Bibliograpliico Portuguez,” 
.Lisbon, 1858 et s.v. “Autos da fe ”). 

A cliance was also given to those so inclinetl to 

make abjuration of their heresies, this being done 
at a table on which lay several open missals. Two 
clerks then read tlie report of the trial and the pun- 
ishment meted ont, the reading of which often occu- 
pied a whole day. As each report was read, the cul- 
prit was led out by one of the familiars of the 
Inquisition into tlie middle of the gallery, where he 
remained until the sentence had been pronounced. 

The same ceremony was gone through when the 
service was held in a public square. Here a large 
amphitheater was erected with all the necessary 
appurtenances for the service, and with temporary 
dungeons beneath the platforms for the condemned. 

Tlie punishments meted out by the Inquisition 
were of four kinds according to the official enumer- 
ation: (1) Citation before tlie Inquisition; (2) the 
performance of pious deeds; (3) pub- 
Punish- lie pilgrimages, flagellations, and the 
ments. wearing of large crosses; and (4) con- 
fiscation of goods, perpetual imprison- 
ment, and death. All those found guilty at the trial 
were led back again In tlie same solemn procession ; 
the heretic penitent and relapsed, the heretic impeni- 
tent and not relapsed, the heretic “ impenitent and 
relapsed,” the heretic negative (who denied his 
crime), and the heretic contumacious, were all deliv- 
ered over to the secular arm, as the Inquisition 
itself technically refused to carry out tlie death-sen- 
tence on the principle “ecclesia non sitit sanguinem ” 
(tlie Church thirsts not for blood). The various sen- 
tences of death always ended with some such for- 
mula as w For these reasons wc declare you relapsed, 
we cast you out of the forum of tlie church, we 
deliver you over to the secular justices; praying 
them, however, energetically, to moderate the sen- 
tence in such wise that there be in your case no 
shedding of blood nor danger of death.” 

Bellarmin says expressly, “That heretics deserve 
the sentence is clearly seen, or at least is referred to 
in Deut. xiii. 6 et *eq” The doctors of the Church 
were merely divided on the question whether those 
convicted should be put to death by the sword or by 
fire (compare Julien Ifavet, “L’Heresieet le BrasSe* 
culier au Moyeu Age,” Paris. 1881). Death by fire 
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was preferred as more in keeping with John xv. 6, 
“If a man abide not in me, he is east forth as a 
brunch, and is withered; and men gather them and 
east them into the tire, and they are burned.” Sim- 
anoas and Hoias were even of opinion that the cul- 
prits ought to be burned alive; the only precaution 
necessary being that their tongues be bound, or their 
mouths stuffed, in order that thf*y do not scandalize 
the audience. The custom seems to have been that 
tlu* penitent were tirst strangled and then burned, 
while the impenitent were east into the flumes alive. 
It was also held that the secular arm should not delay 
ton long in carrying out sentences of the Inquisition. 
Innocent IV., in his bull “ad extirpanda,” fixes tive 
days as the longest period of delay. In Spain it was 
customary to carry out the sentence immediately 
after its proclamation, which was so timed as to oc- 
cur upon some feast-day, when the populace would 
he at liberty to witness the burning. 

The same pomp which marked the public reading 
of the sentence was observed at its execution; the 
imposing procession wending its way from the 
Inquisition dungeons to the “qunna- 
Execution dero,” the place where the scaffolds 
of were erected. The dignitaries of both 
Sentence. Church ami state were present; and 
at the auto of June 30, 1680, in Ma- 
drid, which Charles II. held in honor of his newly 
married bride, the king himself lighted the first brand 
which set fire to the piles. 

During the night preceding the carrying out of the 
sentence a commission sat continuously to hear the 
recantations of the prisoners, whenever they were 
minded to make them. The victims were carried on 
asses with escorts of soldiers, and accompanied by 
priests who exhorted them to take the last chance of 
becoming reconciled to the Church. 

A full report-called in Spain “Relacion,” in Por- 
tugal “Rehu;ao” — of the auto was drawn tip and 
often printed for the double purpose of inciting the 
faithful to greater zeal and of bringing order into 
the process of the ecclesiastical court (E. N. Adler, 
in Jewish Quarterly Review,” xiii. 395). These 
reports were sent not only to the central organ- 
ization of the Inquisition, but to other tribunals 
as well. 

The earliest record of the execution of Jews at an 
Auto da fe relates to that held in Troyes (L’Aubc) 
on Saturday, April 24, 1288. Jewish accounts of 
this event are given in the Hebrew selihot (peniten- 
tial poems) of Jacob ben Judah, Meier ben Eliab, 
and Solomon Simlia, as well as in an old Provenyal 
account in verse by the aforementioned Jacob. This 
execution called forth strenuous protests from Philip 
le Bel (May IT, 1288), who saw in the actions of the 
Holy Otlice an infringement of his own rights (com- 
pare A. Darmesteter, in “Romania,” iii. 443 it scq. \ 
idem, in “Revue Etudes Juives,” ii. 199; Salfeld, 
Marty rologi um des Nfirnberger Memorbuclies,” p. 
162). AVe have, however, little documentary evi- 
dence about the Jewsof the Inquisition in countries 
outside of the Spanish Peninsula. Most of the infor- 
mation relating to the Inquisition in its relation to 
the Jews refers to Spain and Portugal and their 
colonies (see below). That Jews suffered, however, 
from the tribunal in Italy may be seen from the fact 


that in Venice during the sixteenth century there 
were 43 persons before the Holy Office for the crime 
of “Judaismo.” and in the seventeenth, 34. Many 
Jews may even be comprised under those who were 
charged with “ Maomedanisnio.” The Inquisition 
worked its greatest havoc in Spain 
Spain and and Portugal, in the Balearic Islands, 
Portugal, in Spanish America (Mexico, Brazil 
Peru), in Guadcbipe, and in Goa 
(India). In Spain autos were held from the time 
that Sixtus I\ . (1480) issued a bull empowering 
Catholic kings to appoint inquisitors overall here- 
tics, and in Portugal since 1531, when Clement VII. 
issued the bull “cum ad nihil magis,” which form- 
ally established the Inquisition in Portugal (Ilercu- 
lano, “Estab. da Inquisiyao,” i. 255). The Holy 
Office was established in America by letters patent 
of Philip II. on Feb. 7, 1569. The Inquisition in 
Venice was abolished in 1794; at Goa, in 1812. The 
last auto held in Portugal was at Lisbon, Oct. 19, 
1739; but as late as Aug. 1, 1826, in a short period 
of reaction, an auto was celebrated at Valencia, in 
which one Jew was burned alive (“Revue Etudes 
Juives,” v. 155). The Inquisition was finally’ abol- 
ished in Spain July 15, 1834. In Peru the Holy 
Office had already been abolished on March 9, 1820, 
at the earliest moment after the cessation of the con- 
nection with Spain. 

It is impossible to tell the exact number of Jews 
who met their death at the many autos da fe in 
Spain and Portugal. They were usually charged 
with Judaizing — a charge which might have been 
made against Moriseos, or even against Christians 
who were suspected of heresy. This was especially 
the case with the Maranos or Neo-Christians; and 
yet, from the documents already published, and from 
the lists which are now accessible (see below), it is 
known that many thousands must have met their 
death in this way. Albert Cansino, ambassador of 
Ferrara, writes on July 19, 1501: “I passed several 
days at Seville, and I saw fifty-four persons burned ” 
(“Revue Etudes Juives,” x.x.xvii. 269). According 
to Llorente, the Inquisition in Spain dealt with 341,- 
021 cases and over 30,000 people were burned (see 
also Kohut, in “Proceedings Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” 
iv. 109). According to another authority, during 
the two hundred and fifty years that the Inquisition 
existed in America, 129 autos da fe were held. 

From the details given by Adler the following 
numbers can be given of the Jews condemned, not 
always to death, so far as known. But in many 
instances, especially during the sixteenth century, 
no details are given: 

FifU*enth century, 1481-1500 3,881 

Sixteenth ’* (number of “ reos“) 808 

Seventeenth “ 821 

Eighteenth “ 8<8 

Or in all 6,448 of whom the names and fates can 
l:e ascertained from the “ relaciones ” of 115 out of 
464 autos da fe which are known to have taken place 
from 1481 to 1826. 

The following list of autos da fe in which it is posi- 
tively known that Jews were concerned has been 
selected from those held by the Inquisition; the 
thousands of volumes of Inquisition reports in the 
archives at Madrid, Seville, Simancas, Lisbon, etc.. 
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\v1k*ii published, will doubtless add largely to the , 
number. Asa basis the list drawn up liy K.X. Adler i 
(“Jewish Quarterly Review,” \iii. with the ad- 
ditions made bv the writer of this artielc* xiv. 80) 
and S. N. Knyscrling (//,. 13ti). has been made use 
of wherever definite details are given, showing that 
Jews or Judaism were concerned ill the Auto da fe. j 
The authorities are given in the articles mentioned. | 


1288, April 24, Tn>y<*s. 

1459, July S. 

HM, Jan. 6, Seville. 

14S|, a njr. s. Ciudad Heal. 

1 ps5. March Hi, Ciudad Heal. 
14S.', and I486 (7 different au- 
tn.o, (iuadaluiH*. 

14*7. March 14. 

14S7. Aug. IS. 

14**. May 24, Toledo. 

14s*. July 50, Toledo. 

1490. Peh. 11. Huesca. 

1490. Valencia. 

14m, July 8. 

1500, Palma (Majorca). 

1507, Uis Palmas. 

1509, Palma. 

1510, Palma. 

1511, Palma. 

1526, Feb. 24, Las Palmas. 

1541, (H't. 25, Lisbon. 

1541. Evora. 

1545, Porto. 

1559, May 21, Valladolid. 
l.VA Dec. 22, Seville. 

15*12, March 15, Murcia. 

15(52, March 20, Murcia. 

1574 Mrst auto in America) 
Mexico. 


1576, Toledo. 


1578, Toledo. 


1580, Lima. 


1582. Lima. 


1592, Mexico. 


1598, Toledo. 


16E5. Aug. 3, 

Lislion. 

16(L”», Maivli 27, Evora. 

1606, March 2 

4, Evora. 

1610, Nov. 7, i 

\ Logrono, 

1624, May 5, Lisbon. 

1624, Nov. 50, 

, Seville. 

162"), IHs*. 2, ( 

Lordova. 

162), Ib**. 14, 

Si‘ville. 

1627, Feb. 28, 

Siwille. 

1627, Div. 21, 

( ’tmi ova. 

1627, IHm*. 21, 

Seville. 

1628, July 22, 

Seville. 

1629, April 1, 

Evora. 

1629, Sept. 2, 

Lislxm. 

1654, June 21 

. Cuenca. 

1656, June 22 

, Valladolid,. 

16:59, Hio de i 

la Plata. 

16:59, Jnn. 25, 

Lima. 

1642, April 2, 

Lislxm. 

1644, April 1< 

r, S<‘ville. 

1(44, Aug. 2. 

Vulladolid. 

1645, Mexico 


1(47, Mexico 


1(47, Dec. 22 

. Lisbon. 

1648, March 

15, Mexico. 

1(48, March 

2). Seville. 

1(551, Jan. 

, ToltHlo. 

1(552, Lislxm. 


1(554, June 29, Cuenqa. 

1(554, IHh*. (5, 

(irnnada. 

1655, March. 

S. lago de 


postella. 

1655, May 3, Cordova. 
165*, IHs*. 15, Porto. 
1660, April 11. Seville. 
KWH). April LI. Seville. 
H500, Oct. 17. Lists »n. 
hiOl, Nov. 50, Toledo. 


1(1(12. Feb. 24, Cordova. 

1(161, May 6, Cordova. 

1664. Oct. 26, Coimbra. 

1665. June 29, Conlova. 

1666. Toledo. 

1666, June 7. Cordova. 

1666, July 6. Conlova. 

1667, July 9, Cordova. 

1669, Cordova. 

1669, Toledo? 

1670, July 20. Cordova. 

1675, Coimbra. 

1675, Jail. 15, Palma. 

1679, April 6. Palma. 

1679. April 25, Palma. 

1679, April 50. Palma. 

1679, May 5. Palma. 

1679, May 2s. Palma. 

16*0. June 50. Madrid. 

16*0. oct. 2K, Madrid. 

16*2, May 10, Lisbon. 

16*5, Lisbon. 

16*4, Granada. 

16*9, Granada. 

1691, Majon*a. 

1691, Man-li 7, Palma. 

1691, Man'll 11. Seville. 

1691, May 1, Palma. 

1691, May 6, Palma. 

1691. June 2. Pa linn. 

1699, Nov. 29, Valladolid. 

1700, Seville. 

1701, Aug. (two), Lisbon. 
i705, Oct. 2S, Seville. 

1704. >lun;h 2. Coimbra. 

1705, Sept. 6, Lislxm. 

1705, !)<*<', 6, LIsIhiii. 

1706, July 25, Evora. 

1706, I Hr. 51, Valladolid. 

1707, June 50, Lislxm. 

1715, July 9, Lisbon. 

171*, April 4, Cordova. 

17 IS, June 17, Coimbra. 
1718, June 29, Seville. 

1721, Mav 18, Madrid. 

1721, Miiy IS, Seville. 

1721, Sept. 15, Palma. 

1721, Nov. 50, Granada. 

1721. IHr. 14. Seville. 

1722, Feb, 22, Madrid, 

1722, Feb. 24, Seville. 

1722, Man'll 15, TohMlo. 
1722, April 12, Cordova. 
1722, May 17, Murcia. 

1722, May 51, Palma. 

1722, J n ne. 29, Cuem;a. 

1722, July 5, Seville. 

1722, Nov. 22, Cuenca. 

1722. Nov. 50, Seville. 

1722, Nov. 50, Llerena. 
1725, Jan. 51, Seville. 

1721, Fell. 24, Valencia. 
1721, Man'll 14, Coimbra. 
1721, March 51, Granada. 
1721, Man'll 51, Barcelona. 
1721. Mav 9, Cuem.-a. 

1721, May 13, Murcia, 

1721, June 6, Seville. 

1721, June <1, Valladolid, 
1721, June 6. Saragossa. 
1721, June 15. Conlova. 
1721. June 20. Granada. 
1721, (H t. 10, Listen. 


1721, Oct. 24. Granada. 
1721. July 26, Llen*na. 

1724, Feb. 21, Madrid. 

1724, March 12, Valladolid. 
1724. April 2. Valencia. 
1724. April 21, Conlova. 
1724, June 11. Seville. 

1724, June 25, Granada. 
1724. July 2. Cordova. 

1724. July 2, Palma. 

1724, July 21, nienra. 

1724, Nov. 30, Mnreia. 

1724, Dee. 21. Seville. 

1725. Jan. 14, Cuenca. 

1725. Fell. 4. Llerena. 

1725, Man li 4, Cuenca. 
1725. Mav 15. Granada. 
1725, July 1. Toledo. 

1725. July 1. Valencia. 
1725, July 8, Valladolid. 
172), Aug- 24, Granada. 
1725. Aug. 21. Llerena. 
1725, Sept. 9. Barcelona. 
1725, Oct. 21, Murcia. 


1725, Nov. » l, Seville. 

1725, IHr. 16. Granada. 
1725, Man’ll 51, Valladolid. 
1721, March 51, Murcia. 
1721, May 12, Cordova. 
1725, Aug. 18, Granada. 
1725, Sept. 1, Ban'elona. 
1725. Sept. 17, Valencia. 
1725, (H*t. 15, Lislxm. 

1727, Jan. 2i, Valladolid. 

1728, May 9, Granada. 
1728, May 15, Conlova. 

1750, May 5, Conlova. 

1751, March 4, Conlova. 
1756. Dec. 21. Lima. 

1758. March 21, Toledo. 

1759, Sept. 1, Lisbon. 

1759, Oct. 18, Lislxm. 

1745. June 15, Valladolid. 
1745, IHr. 5, Cordova. 

1781, Seville. 

1799. Aug. 25, Seville. 

1**25, Aug. 1, Valencia. 


Several paintings of autos da fe are in existence. 
Two of these are in the National Gallery at Madrid. 
The older, attributed to Bcrruguete (fifteenth cen- 
tury). depicts one over which San Domingo de Guz- 
man presided, and represents the actual burning at 
the stake. The other pictures the celebrated auto 
held at Madrid in 1<)80 before Charles II., bis wife, 
and his mother. Of this a u relation ” was published 
by Joseph del Olmo (Madrid, 1680, 1820). An ab- 
straet in German was published by Ivayserling, u Ein 
Feiertag in Madrid,” and another in English by J. 
Kivas Fuigcerner, in “Mcnorah Monthly,” xxx. <2. 
A painting of an Auto da fe by Robert I hairy was 
exhibited in the Paris Salon in 1845. See also Inqvi- 


S1TION. 


m.io(JHAi*iiY: As regards tlm authority and procedure, see 
ilenmrd Guidonis, Prartira Inqiiisithmis. ed. inmals, laris. 


BIBI.Uiwuai ii i . ** - 

Bernard Guidonis, Prartira Jnqnisdninis -- 

1886- Nicolas Ky meric. Direct orhnn hiquixitnrixm. composed 
in 1358, of which an abstract was published with the title Le 
Vanuel des liuiuisiteurs . . . a'Fsftdyne et dr lortujjal , 
Lislxm, 1762; lleiiner. lit iln'iur z. (hyanismus (Mild *• 
in1ntz iter Pdjistl. Kr.tzerarrirhte, Lei|wi<% 1«JJ; Molinier, 
Jj'Imjnisition thins Ir Midi de Id Fx'dnec % au Treizwine et 
au Qnattwziemc Sirclr, Paris, 1880; Suchsse, Kin Ketzer- 
aerieht , Berlin. 1891; and the general histories of he Inqui- 
sition by Llorente Paramo, LinilHtrcli, and Lea (Philadelphia, 
IS'.K); French transl. by S. Heinaeh. Paris. 1900); Pierre Zac- 
eom\ JHstnirr.de V Inquisition till.)* Paris* 185-. The v ari- 
ous pnx'hi mat ions nsetl ill connect ion with the atito will DO 
found in full in Pablo Garcia, Ordcn one Comunmcnie*c 
IJuarda cii el Santo Otivio, Madrid, 1622; Cordova, 1845* 
compare* also* Griitz, Uesdi* dvr J\iden % passim ; Kayser- 
ling, Senhardim, pp. 14 ct xro.; idem, (Jcxch. dcr Jadcn in 
SiMtuirn inni PortuyaU i. 178 et scq.\ Ilerculano, Ifudorin 
da Oriyem c. Estahrleciinnitn da Inquisi^/lo cm Portuyai , 
Lislxm. 1*97; Carlos Jose de Menezi*. A Inquisi^ao cm 
Portuyai (ill.), Porto, 1895; J. T. Betts, .4 Ulance at the 
Italian hufuisition (ill.), I/ondou, 188 j»; *an der Aa» Jie- 
sc/i ri/ciui/ mu Spanirnen Portuyai (ill.), Leyden, 1*07 1 ana 
esisriallv the authorities rib*! by E. N. Adler, A ", a 
dint Jew, in Jewish Quarter! u Itevirw , xiii. .592-457; it. 
(iottlu'il. tjHedunuisfrom Sixiuishand Part mjucse Aidmrs, 
ib. xiv. 80; -Kavscrling. A idns da Fr dint Jews , ib. lJb. De- 
scriptioiis of autos da fe will also Ihi found In Kay.*i;rling, Fin 
Feint at i iu Madrid , Berlin, 1859; [Claude Dellon] Uelatwn 
dr V Inquisition dr G’oa, Paris, 1(588 (English transl.. i tic 
J list or if of the linfiiisitioii ... at ( Ion , London, 1688J! 
K(»hnt. Mini- itrs of the Inquisition in South America* in 
I*nhlirat ions American Jewish Historical SiK'Wty* tv. 101 
rf scqA Fergusson, Trial of G’uhnVf dc (Irauada, ib. vll.; 
l/smani (ialiois, ] Fist. Ahr/yee de V Inquisition d'hs)>agn e% 
i. 108, Brussids, 1825. Coinpiire, also, the literature at the 
iu‘ad of the article Inquisition, in Herzog-Plitt, lical-hncycu 
fttr Protest. Theoloyxc , ix. 152. 

G. 

AUXEBRE: Chief city of the department of 
Yoiinc, France. Since the eleventh century ail im- 
portant community of Jews existed here and was pre- 
sided overbv eminent rabbis. These rabbis, know’ll 
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as “tin* of Auxerre,” were* in correspondence 
•with Kashi (Geiger, “Melo Hofiiayini,” quoted by 
Gross, “Gallia Judaica,” p. 01). Several of the 
sages of Auxerre took part in the proceedings of the 
svmnl convened by Kabbenu Tain and Rnshham in 
Troyes about the middle of the twelfth century; and 
one of them, Samuel ben Jacob, was a signatory to 
the dreisious. At this time Auxerre had a Talmudic 
school, over which llezckiah presided, a rabbi wliom 
Gross Identities as the savant of that name mentioned 
in one of R. Tain’s letters (up. cif. p. 61). 

The Jews were always treated kindly at Auxerre. 
From a letter written by Pope Innocent III. to the 
bishop of Auxerre, it is shown that they enjoyed 
the right to own farms, fields, and vineyards, for 
which they paid tithes to the clergy. But in 1208, 
cmlMildeiied no doubt by the protection granted 
them by the lord of the manor, the Jews refused to 
continue to pay the tithes. The bishop, having no 
other alternative, brought his grievance before the 
pope, who in turn could do no more than command 
all Christians, under penalty of excommunication, to 
avoid intercourse with the Jews until the demands 
of the clergy were satisfied (“ Innocent is Epistohe,” 
vol.'ii.. book x., cp. lxii., Paris, 1682). 

There is preserved in the municipal archives of 
Dijon a document, dated 1323, which relates to the 
confiscation of a house which belonged to a certain 
Jew of Auxerre, named Jleliot (Gerson, “Essai sur 
les Juifsde la Bourgogne,” p. 85). In 1379 a certain 
nuniKrof privileges were granted to the citizens of 
Auxerre by the Countess Maliand and Count John of 
Chfdoiis. Of these privileges, many of which rela- 
te] especially to the Jews, the eighteenth runs as 
follows: 

“Tin* Jews of the countess an* permitted to lend money to 
the at the rate of threepence, in the pound per week 

up.n indentures passed under her seal or executed in the pres- 
ence of two citizens, said interest not to continue for more than 
one year.'” (“Ordon nances des Ilois de France,” vf. 417.) 

By the royal edict of Sept. 17, 1394, all Jews were 
expelled from France; and since that date there has 
been no Jewish community in Auxerre. 

Bibliography : Innocent III., Epistol<r, vol. il.. book x„ cp. 
lxii.. Paris. B»S2; Geiger, Scphc.r 3/Wo }Jofnayim % Hebrew 
I»an. p. .‘ft, Berlin, 1840; Griitz, Gc.sch. dcr Jnriau vi. 215; 
n mi [tare Gross, Gallia Judaica , pp. 01, 232-233; Cannoly, 

It horn ires dc la Tcrrc-Saintc de* XIII*-XV11* Steele*, p. 
Is. Brussels, 1847 ; Gerson, Essai kurtatJuif* de la Eour- 
P- 35, Dijon, 1893; Ordonnanccs dc * Ilols dc France , 
vL 417, Ihiris, 1723-1849. 

D S. K. 

AVE-LALLEMENT, FREDERICK CHRIS- 
TIAN BENEDICT : Noted criminologist ; horn 
in Lfdxx-k May 23, 1809; died there July 20, 1892. 

In his standard work, “Das Deutsche Gaunertum,” 
Leipsie. 1858-62, lie devotes a chapter to the Jews, 
in which lie expresses views unfavorable to their 
morality. In the protracted struggle of the Jews of 
Lulieck for emancipation, Ave-Lallemcnt ranged 
himself with their opponents. He claimed that the 
Jew had been a dangerous element in the economic 
development of the world, ever since the time of the 
Patriarchs. His nomadic nature and his commer- 
cialism prevented him from achieving anything tan- 
gible, even in those branches of science for which 
he showed decided talent. Ilis articles appeared in 


the “Ncue Lftbeckische Bliltter” for 1841 and in the 
“Volksliote” for 1850. They were answered by 
Gabriel Bikssek. 

Bibliography : S. Carlcbach. Gcsch. dcr Judcn in LflUck 

unit Moisting* n. d., passim ; Ilehr. Uibl. 

IX 

AVEN : 1. One of several Egyptian cities threat- 
ened with God’s vengeance (Ezek. xxx. 17). The 
name is evidently a corruption or an intentional 
vowel-change of “On” (Gen. xli. 45), which is thus 
made to signify “ vanity.” The Septuagint. renders it 
“Heliopolis.” 2. InHoscax. 8 (“the high places also 
of A veil*), “ A veil ” probably stands for Bcth-avcn 
(Ilosea x. 5), l»y which name Bcth-el is intended. 
80111 c scholars, however (G. A. Smith, “The Twelve 
Prophets,” for example), are inclined to regard Aven 
as a term for “ false worship,” and render the phrase 
“ high places of idolat ry.” 3. The “ plain of Aven ” 
(K. V. “valley of A veil ”), mentioned in Amos i. 5, 
applies to the vallcj’ of Culc- 8 yria, between Leba- 
non and Anti-Libanus, noted for the idolatrous wor- 
ship of the sun at the temple of Baalbek. The 
valley is now called “ Bcku’a ” (Baedeker-Socin, 
“Palestine,” p. 447). 

J. JK. G. B. L. 

AVENEL, GEORGES: French author; horn 
at Chaumont-cn-Ycxin, department of the Oise, 
France, Dec. 31, 1828; died at Bougival July 1 , 
1876. He was a brother of Paul Avenel. Avenel 
devoted the greater .part of his life to a study of the 
French Revolution. I 11 1865 he published his first 
book, u Anaeliarsia Cb-otz, l’Orateurdu Genre Hu- 
main,” after which he plunged with renewed energy 
into historical research. The outcome of several . 
years of continuous study was tlie publication of 
“Lundis Revolutioiinaires,” Paris, 1875, a collection 
of essays representing only a portion of his extensive 
researches. He died before lie could finish the sec- 
ond series of his “ Lundis,” which was in process of 
preparation, and in which the biography of Paehe 
was to occupy an important place. Of the first 
series, one chapter has been published separately 
under the title, “La Vraic Marie Antoinette, d’upr&s 
la Correspondence Secrete,” Paris, 1876. Avenel also 
edited an improved and popular edition of the com- 
plete works of Voltaire, generally known as the 
“edition du siede,” 9 vols., in 1867-70. 

Bibliography: La Grande Encyclopedic , s.v.; Vapcreau, 
DMttmnaire Universe l dee Conte mpora in*, Paris, 1893. 
s. A. S. C. 

AVENEL, HENRI MAYER : French author; 
born in Paris, March 7, 1853. He is an adopted son 
of Paul Avenel. He began his career by editing 
“ L’fevenement,” the daily political Parisian paper, 
and several departmental newspapers. In 1888 he 
took charge of t lie “ Annuaire de la Presse Franchise,” 
founded by Emile Mermet in 1880, and improved it 
in many ways, especially by the addition of a polit- 
ical department. 

Avenel is the author of “ Chansons et Chansonniers” 
(Paris, 1889), a history of song in all ages; “La 
Loterie: Ilistorique Critique de EOrganisation Ac- 
tuelle; Projet de Reorganisation”; “L’Amerique 
Latinc ” (Paris, 1890). with an interesting introduc- 
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lion “on t In? present state and future prospects of 
French eonnneree in America.” 

Him louKAlMlY : Did Uni inline Drjmrtnne ntou.r llh'jmrtr- 
nunt ti>- I'Oisn; VajHWiu. Didiimuaiw Lmrimt ties 
Conte nun trains* Paris, ls9CJ, s.r. 

p. A. S. C. 

AVENEL, PAUL: French author; born at 
Chanmont-en-Yexin, depart incut of the Oise . France. 
Oct. 9, 1823. After a brief course* in medicine at the 
University of Paris, be, in 1850, abandoned, his stud- 
ies to devote himself exclusively to literature. Be- 
irinning as journalist, be became successively poet, 
novelist, and dramatic author. 

Among A veiieFs dramatic works, which number 
more than fifty, are; 44 Les Chasseurs de Pigeons, 77 
farce-comedy in three acts, produced at the Folies 
Dramatiqiies in 1SG0 ; “La Pay sanne des Abril z/.es." 
drama in live nets, written in, collaboration with II. 
de Charlieu and produced at the Theatre Beaumar- 
chais in 1801: “ Baycz done Concierge,” farce-coin- 
edy, produced at the Folies Drainatiqms in 1801; 
“Un Homme sur le Gril,” farce-comedy, produced 
at the Theatre des Yarietes; “L’llomiuea la Four- 
chctte,” one-act comedy, 1874; “Les Plaisirs du Di- 
nianehe,” comedy in live acts; “Le Saint Pierre, 77 
drama in live acts; “Mimi-ChilTon, 77 comedy in four 
acts; “ Le Beau Mareclml 77 ; “Le Paved’Or,” and the 
lyric comedy, “ L’Antichambre en Amour.” 

* Of Avenel's novels and short stories the following 
are noteworthy: “Le Coin de K*u,” 1<^49; “LesTa* 
hlcttesd'un Foil, oil le Voyage Entre Deux Mondes,” 
1852, and “Les Etudiants de Paris, 77 reminiscences 
of the Latin Quarter; “Le Hoi de Paris, 77 1860; “Le 
Due des Moines,” 1864, and “Les Japans, on les Bri- 
gands Normamls,” 1868, three historical novels of the 
time of the League; “ Les Prussiens a Bougival,” a 
collection of stories of the Fra neo-Prussian war; 
“t’ne Amie Devouee, Munirs Parisiennes, 77 1884, a 
Parisian novel; “ Le Docteur llatt,” a novel of a 
philosophical character, 1887; and “ Les Calicota,” 
scenes of real life, first published as a novel in 1866, 
and afterward dramatized. 

As an author of poems and verse, Paul Avenel 
has published “Chansons de Paul Avenel,” 1875; 
“Chants et Chansons Politiques,” 1869-72 — in the 
8th edition, 1889, figure the most prominent polit- 
ical occurrences from 1848 to 1860; “ Alcove et Bou- 
doir,” a collection of verses, 1855, which was at 
once suppressed by the French courts. Thirty years 
later Qnantin published an edition deluxe of the 
condemned verses. 

Avenel is a member of the following societies: 
Societe des Gens de Lett res; Soviet e des Auteurs 
Dramatiques; Societe des Auteui's, Compositeurs, et 
Edit eu rs de Musiquc, of which he was president 
from 1878to 1881 ; and Lice Chansonniere, over which 
he presided from 1892 to 1894. He is also an honorary 
member of the Caveau Sephanois, at Saint Etienne. 

Bibliography: Didumr.aires Dfipartementaur (Departc- 
ment de VOisc ) ; La Grande Encuclopfdie . s.v.: Vapereau. 
Dictionnairc Universe! des Cant empora inn, , Paris. 1833; 
Uubornatis, Did Um naive International des Ecrivains du 
Juur, Florence, 1888-91. 

8. A. S. C. 

AVENGEK OF BLOOD.— Biblical Data: 

(Hebrew “ go VI ”): The Hebrew name for the clans- 
man, “next of kin,” upon whom devolved the 


duties: (1) of avenging, on the person of the mur- 
derer, the blood of a murdered kinsman— in this 
capacity the more specific term “go VI ha-dam ” 
(blond-avenger) was generally used— and (2) of re- 
deeming the property or the person of n relative 
that had fallen into debt. 

(1) Among primitive peoples of low political devel- 
opment — such as the ancient Greeks. Germans, and 
Slavs, some North American tribes, the modern 
Sicilians. Corsicans, and A nibs — the elan or family 
bad to assume the right to protect 
Among itself. One of the most important 
Primitive clan duties' then was plainly for the 
Peoples. nearest of kin to hunt down and carry 
out the death-penalty oil a person that 
had slain a member of the sept or family. That this 
idea of family retribution— which even to-day is by 
no means extinct in some comparatively civilized 
communities — was also current among the ancient 
Hebrews maybe seen from Gen. xxvii. 45, where the 
existence of the custom is dearly taken for granted. 
It appears, furthermore, from Josh. vii. 24, and II 
Kings ix. 26, that, in the most primitive period, such 
a vendetta was extended to the entire family of the 
murderer, as is still the custom among the desert 
Bedouins. The Hebrew religious justification for 
the system of family blood-revenge was undoubtedly 
the firm belief that God. in order to insure t lie sacred - 
ness of human life, had Himself fixed the death- 
penalty for murder (Gen. ix. 5 ft try . ; Lev. xxiv. 

17) . In the earliest times blood-iuonev was not 
accepted either for murder or for excusable homi- 
cide. Such a payment would have made the land 
“polluted by blood ” (Num. xxxv. 31 et wq.). Una 
venged blood “ cried out ” for vengeance to God (Gen. 
iv. 10; Isa. xxvi. 21 ; Ezck. xxiv. 7 et xcq. ; Job xvi. 

18) . The Avenger of Blood, then, was regarded as 
the representative, not only of the murdered man’s 
familv, but of Yhwh Himself, who was the highest 
avenger (Ps. ix. 13 [A. V. 12]). 

Buell a stern system, however, could not, of 
course, survive unmodified after the community had 
begun to advance from the purely savage state. 
Abuses of the privilege of blood-revenge must have 
soon become evident to the tribal chiefs, as one finds 
in Ex. xxi. 12 (compare Gen. ix. 6) that the com- 
monly accepted formula that a life must be given 
for a life is modified by a careful legal 
Modifica- distinction between wilful murder and 
tion of the accidental manslaughter. In order to 
System, establish a ease of wilful murder, it 
must be shown that weapons or imple- 
ments commonly devoted to slaughter were used, 
and that a personal hatred existed lietween the slayer 
and his victim (Ex. xxi. 12; compare Num. xxxv. 
16; and Deut. xix. 4). The law enumerates three 
exceptions to this general principle: (a) The slaying 
of a thief caught at night in flagrante delicto is not 
punishable at all; but if he is captured by day there 
is blood-guilt which, however, is not liable to the 
blood-revenge (Ex. xxii. et seq.). (h) If a bull gored 
a human being to death, the punishment was visited 
upon the animal, which was killed by stoning. Its 
flesh in such a case might not be eaten. If gross 
contributory negligence eoulil be proved on the part 
of the animal’s owner, he was liable only for blood- 
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money (Kx. xxi. 2!S). (< ) Where 1 lie master kills liis 

tin* otTVns** is. i*unisli:tlilc* only when tin* latter 
dit*s at OIR'C, ami then prolmhlv not l»y tin.- cleat l>- 
penaliy. assume* of the rabbinical writers thought 
(Ex. xxi. 23). 

The later codes develop at some length the very 
just distinction between wilful murder and acciden- 
tal homicide (see MntUKiO. Six Citiks ofKkfuui: 

were appointed for the purpose of 
Six Cities alfording an asylum to the homicide, 
of Refuge, where he might be secure from the 
hand of the avenger (Dent. xix. 12) 
until the ciders of the community of which the 
accused was a member should decide whether the 
murder was intentional or accidental (Xum. xxxv. 

Dent. xix. 1-13; Josh. xx.). According to 
the later procedure, at least two witnesses were nec- • 
essary to establish a ease of wilful murder (Xum. 
xxxv, 30; Dent. xix. 15), In ease, however, it was 
not possible toapprrhend the murderer or inansluyer, 
the adjudication might take place and a verdict be 
rendered in liis abse nce. 

It appears from Josh. xx. 4 that the elders of the 
citv of refuge chosen by the slayer bad the right to 
deride as to whether he should be permitted to have 
a temporary asylum nr not. If the case were sim- 
ply one of unintentional manslaughter the slayer 
was immediately accorded the right of asylum in the j 
city of refuge, where he had to remain until the 
death of the reigning high priest (Nuin. xxxv. 25), 
whose death, in ancient Hebrew law. marked the end 
of a legal period of limitation (Xum. xxxv.; Dent, 
xix.; Josh. xx.). If the “go VI lia-dum ” were to find 
the slayer of his kinsman outside the limits of the 
city of refuge, he had the right to kill him at sight. 

in a case in which the verdict against the slayer 
was one of wilful murder, the murderer incurred the 
blood-revenge without any restrictions. If he were 
already in a city of refuge, the elders 
The Family of Ids own city were obliged to letch 
Exe- him thence by force if necessary, 
cutioner. and to deliver him formally to the 
Avenger of Blood, who thus became 
little more than a family executioner (I)eut. xix. 11 

(t SC(J.). 

Two very important restrictions should here be 
noticed: (a j Although the entire family or gens to 
which the murdered man belonged were theoretically 
entitled to demand the blood-revenge (II Sam. xiv. 
7), still, in the practise of later times, only one mem- 
ber— for example, the next of kin, who was also le- 
gal heir — might assume the duty of carrying it out. 
According to the later Jewish tradition, when there 
was no heir, the court had the right to assume the 
position of the “go VI.” (/) The law expressly states 
that the blood -revenge was applicable only to the 
person of the guilty man and not to the members of 
liis family as well (l)cut. xxiv. 16; compare II 
Kings xiv. 6). This is a most significant advance on 
the primitive savage custom that involved two 
gentes in a ceaseless feud. Anent this advance, it is 
interesting to note that, in the time of the kings, the 
king himself, as the highest judicial authority, was 
entitled to control the course of the blood-revenge 
(II Sam. xiv. 8 et seq.). 

It is difficult to decide exactly how long the 


custom of blood-revenge by the “go ‘el ” remained in 
vogue among the Hebrews. Aeeording to II C’hron. 
xix. l()j xvii. iln- Iipv of 

demanded that all intricate legal eases should come 
before the new court of justice at Jerusalem. It is 
not probable, however, that this regulation curtailed 
the rights of the ~goYl ha-dam.’ 7 which must have 
continued in force as long as there was an inde- 
pendent- lsraelitish state. Of course, under the Ho- 
mans, tin* right of blood revenge had ceased (John 
xviii. 31). 

(2) As indicated above, the term “go VI ” had also 
a secondary meaning. From the idea of one carry- 
ing out the sentence of justice in the ease of blood- 
shed, the word came to denote the 
The kinsman whose duty it was to redeem 
Redeemer the property and person of a relative 
of His who, having fallen into debt, was 
Kinsmen, compelled to sell either his land or him- 
self as a slave to satisfy his creditors 
(compare Lev. xxv. 25. 47-49). It would appear 
from Jer. xxxii. 8-12 that the “goYl” had the right 
to the refusal of such property before it was put up 
for public* sale, and also the right to redeem it after 
it had been sold (see Kith). 

From the Book of Ruth (iv. f>) it would appear 
that the duty of the nearest of kin to marry the 
widow of his relative in east.* of the latter’s dying 
without issue was included in tin* obligations resting 
upon the “goYl”; but inasmuch as the term is not 
used in the passage in Dent. (xxv. 8-10) in which 
this institution is referred to— the obligation resting 
upon the brother to marry liis deceased brother’s 
widow— the testimony of so late a production as 
Kutli can not be pressed. The usage in the book 
may not be legally accurate. 

From t his idea of the human “ go VI ” as a redeemer 
of liis kinsmen in their troubles, there are to be 
found many allusions to Yhwii as the Divine Go VI, 
redeeming liis people from their woes (compare Lx. 
vi. 6, xv. 13; Ps. lxxiv. 2). and of the people them- 
selves becoming the “redeemed ” ones of 5 HWit (Ps. 
evii. 2; Isa. Ixii. 12). The reference to God as the 
w «roYl” and as the one who would “redeem” His 
people was applicable to the relationship between 
Yhwii and Israel in the exilic period, when the peo- 
ple actually looked to their God to restore their land 
for them, as the impoverished individual looked to 
his kinsman to secure a restoration of his patrimony. 


Hence, of thirty-three passages in which “go VI ” (as 
a noun or verb) is applied to God, nineteen occur in 
this exilic: (and post-exilic) sections of Isaiah— the 
preacher par excellence of “restoration”— for exam- 
ple, in xlviii. 20, xlix. 26, lii.,9. Ixii. 12, etc. Sec 
Asylum ; Citiks of Kkkuok ; Jon; Muhdek. 


mn.ioc.KAMiY: A. H. VWU S^wlirn zur h lit u'ichlviW£ 
iH'schichte c fo* Familimrccht *. PP. U A 1.57 ; W. K. 

Sinitli. KhixhijKiml Marring in Earlji Arabia. pp. — cl 
sro as 47 :£rt*fn.\ idem. UcVujion of the Se untf*. -d led., 
pn ’C ct *# */.. -J7-* i t ««/., 43 >: N«.\va rk.Lrln huvb tier llelrr. 
Archilohxiir. i.. Hi. ii.. 1*0; Kohler, Zur Lchrc von tier 
Blutraehv . 1 KW; IlissHL The Lair of Ayjhtm tn 1*raeU 
18S4 : Jastrmv. Armyer. Kinsman, awl UctUcmer in the 
O x.. in The IwlrixwlcnT A utf. ‘Tl. ltfSW ; Iieiizintfer, itc- 
britixchc Archiiohntir, p. 335. 

j. jr. J * 

In Rabbinical Literature : Several primitive 

;o<*ial regulations touching tin* rights of the blood- 
elation. the “go VI ha-dam M (Avenger of Blood), are 
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acknowledged by t I k* Biblical law (Xuni. xxxv. 19 
*(**'/.: Drill, xix. 1*2); althoujzh. ai-cording to tli«* 

hijCll' T ri»mrjni<>u ll»<- I5il>l*- T w inur«S»-r is. *»«»T S4» 

much a crime against iIk* individual as against tin* 
('(iiumuitiiv. This concept inn is <*arrie< I si ill further 
by 1 hr rabbinical law. under whirli thr avenging 
relative lias in» rights U*ft. Thr hunting <h>wn of a 
murderer is no longer tin* business of I lit- avenger, 
but of tin* state; accordingly, whether there is any 
relative or not, whether the relative lodges com- 
plaint or not, the state must prosecute the munlerer 
(Sifre. Nmn. 1 *»0 on xxv. 19; Dent. lsi). Every 
mimlerer, or one who hail eommitted manslaughter, 
tied to one of the cities of refuge before his case was 
investigated; and then* lie was seenre from any 
attack on the part of the avenger, who Was forbid- 
den, under penalty of death, to assail such a fugi- 
tive in his asylum (Mishtiah Mak. ii. 0: Sifre. Nuin. 
190 on xxv. 2a). It was obligatory upon the court 
of justice to arrest the fugitive there, bring him to 
court, try him. and, if found guilty, to execute him. 
If it was proved that the deatli was a case of care- 
lessness and not of intentional murder, he was sent 
hack to the city of refuge in care of armed officers of 
the court, so as to protect him from the avenger 
(Mishnah Mak. ii. 5, (>). Should he leave his place 
of refuge, the avenger had, according to R. ‘Akibu. 
the right — and. according to It. Jose the Galilean, 
the duty — to slay him. but only when the fugitive 
had voluntarily left his retreat (/7>. 7). But even Itere 
it is evident that the avenger enjoyed no peculiar 
prerogative; for. should the fugitive be slain by a 
disinterested party, the latter was not held account- 
able (/A.; for the correct reading of this passage 
compare Rabbinowiez. w Vatin; Leetiones.” on the 
passage). One teacher, however, goes so far as to 
maintain that neither the avenger nor. still less, a 
third ] tarty can he permitted to take the man’s life, 
should he have left his asylum (Tosef., Mak. ii. 7; 
Geniara ib. 12//). 

All these details, however, are hardly to be con- 
sidered as ever having been matters of actual 
enforcement; for, although it is highly probable that 
rabbinical tiaditiou contained much concerning the 
cities of refuge which existed during the second 
Temple (set* Asylum in Rabbinical Litkratubk), 
the regulations concerning the Avenger of Blood are 
nit her of an academic nature and are scarcely drawn 
from actual life. 

k. L. G. 

AVERROES, or ABTTL WALED MTJHAM- 
MED IBN AHMAD IBH ROSHD: Arabian 
philosopher of the twelfth century ; born at Cordova 
in 1120; died in 119#. Although himself a prolific 
writer on philosophy and medicine, his chief impor- 
tance is as a commentator upon the works of Aris- 
totle, and for this reason lie is often styled “the 
commentator par excellence. ” Like Avicenna, who 
also commented Aristotle, A verrues wrote ail origi- 
nal-compendium of philosophy of his author, and, in 
addition to this, wrote the so-called “Middle Com- 
mentaries.” which latter follow the text. with, how- 
ever, the omission of passages here and there; and 
finally he made a full and copious exposition of cverv 
Aristotelian statement, incorporating the sentence 
indistinguisliably with his text. His reputation was 


so great lliafr his hooks found their way during his 
lifetime even into Egypt, where, in 1190, Maimon- 

mu«Ic t lu-ir :wi|uuint;inc-t-. As ;l 

Jewish. matter of course, Averroes' views fre- 
Preserva- qiientlyconllicled with those of liis Mo- 
tion. of His hammedan coreligionists.nnd his works 
Writings, were therefore extensively condemned 
and prohibited. It is owing to his Jew- 
ish admirers that his writingsare preserved to-day, 
for only in the shape of Hebrew translations or by a 
transliteration of the Arabic text in Hebrew charac- 
ters did they escaped the fanaticism of the Moors. 

As to the relation between Averroes and Maimon- 
ides, which lias frequently been misconceived, it is 
quite certain that Maiinouidcs can not be called a 
disciple of Averroes. nor Averroes a pupil of Mai- 
monides. The latter read Averroes* writings far 
too late to permit of bis having used them in his own 
works. Both, it is true, coincide on many points. 
Both arc strong Aristotelians and energetically op- 
posed to the tcuehingsof the Motakallemin concern- 
ing atoms and the non-existence of natural laws. 
Both deny to the Deity the possession of “att ributes.” 
Their theories of the intellect are identical, and both 
take the same position as regards the relation of faith 
and knowledge. It has yet to be determined whether 
these striking resemblances are jnot founded upon 
some third or common source not yet discovered. 

In a letter to his favorite pupil, Joseph 1>. Judah 
Aknin, dated Cairo, 1190, Maiinoimles writes; “I 
have recently received Ilm Roslul’s 
Relation work upon Aristotle, besides the hook, 
to Mai- * Dc Sensu et Sensito * ; and I have read 
monides. enough to perceive that lie lias hit the 
truth with great precision; but I lack 
the leisure now to make a study of it.” A passage 
in a letter to Samuel Tibbon, li99, in which he rec- 
ommends Averroes’ commentaries, is not quite clear. 

Less known than his commentaries upon Aristotle 
are Averroes* own original writings, although they 
have left indubitable traces upon Jewish thought. 
His essay on u The Relation of Faith to Knowledge ” 
(published bv Joseph Muller with German transla- 
tion, Munich, 1873) seems to have inspired Shem-Tob 
Falaqurra to write his “ Iggeret Havikkuab.” it is 
extant in an anonymous Hebrew translation dated 
1340, as is also another work of Averroes of similar 
tendency, 4 ‘ The Book of the Revelation of the Method 
of Proof Touching the Principles of Religion ” ; both 
works were familiar to Kalouymus ben Kalonymus 
and Simon Duran in 1423. Better known than these 
is bis reply to Gazzali's book, “A Confutation of 
Philosophers,” Awrroes calling his “A Confutation 
of the Confutation.” Kalonymus, son of David h. 

Todros, translated this book into He- 
Original brew in 1328; and there is also aunt her 
Works. translation by an unknown author. 

Kalonymus gives a curious reason for 
his undertaking. Knowing that Averroes is justly 
condemned as a denier of God, he protests that lie 
translates it only because it contains in its text the 
whole work of Gazzali, who defended religion; bad 
be !>eon able to procure Gazzali’s book, be would not 
have undertaken the ungrateful task or translated a 
single word of Averroes* specious argumentation. 
Kalonymus’ translation was rendered into Latin by 
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., X r; ,j),»liiaii physician, also named Kalonyimis hen 
David, and published in Veilin', 1.5*27. 

This “Confutation v eontnins a lew contradictions 
( ,f statements made elsewhere by him, but such in- 
consistencies are by no means infrequent in other 
w liiinLfs of A vermes. The change of views thus 
evidenced gave rise to the legend that Averroes had 
embraced Judaism. Christianity, and Mohammedan- 
ism in succession, and that be wrote the notorious 
work. “He Tribus Imposioribus.” In similar strain 
i> die assertion by a writer of tin* seventeenth ccn- 
nirv. that the ” Confutation of the Confutation ” was 
act uall v written by Gazzali himself, who thus se- 
cretly furnished a defense against his own attacks 
up.ui philosophy, these attacks having been pre- 
paid at the command of a fanatical king. He all 
this as it may, Averroes’ importance asa philosopher 
was universally acknowledged by Jewish thinkers. 
Not even his opinions antagonistic to Judaism could 
prevent their admiration of bis genius. 
Admired When, however, Averroes fiercely as- 
in Jewish sailed Avicenna, Jewish authors are 

Circles. sometimes found to side with the latter 
ns being nearer to Judaism ; and Has- 
dai ( reseas, who mournfully notes the havoc wrought 
in Jewish circles by philosophy through laxity of 
observance, vehemently denounces both Aristotle 
:n;d his commentator Averroes. Crescas must, how- 
e\ er. have been blinded by bis zeal when lie terms 
Avt-rioes a mere chatterer. Levi ben Gerson and 
Mi "is Narboni may with all propriety be called fol- 
1. overs of Averroes; for with them, too. the claims 
of die peripatetic philosophy as formulated by him 
"• t-iii to be rated higher than the claims of revelation. 
Hui Averroes* absolute sovereignty ill the fourteenth 
century was soon followed by his decline. Plato- 
iimii displaced Aristotelianisni, and with the hitter 
vanished all truces of Averroism. 
k. A. Lb. 

AVERROISM : Averroes. like his contemporary 
Maimouides. was a strict Peripatetic; yet they dif- 
fered greatly in matters of faith. While Maiinon- 
ides. with all his admiration for Aristotle, dared to 
contradict bis theories, or at least sought to attenu- 
ate them when they were in direct opposition to rc- 
liginii. Averroes indorsed them to their utmost ex- 
tent, mid seemed even topike pleasure in emphasizing 
th<*m. “God.” says Averroes, ’* has declared a truth 
l«»r all men that requires for understanding no in- 
tellectual superiority; in a language that can be 
interpreted by every human soul according to its 
capability and temper. The expositors of religious 
inctaphysirsare therefore theenemies of t me religion, 
because they made it a matter of syllogism ” (J. Mul- 
ler. " Philosophic und Theologie,” including the Ara- 
bic text. pp. l()4rfmr/.). In expounding what lie 
thought to be the doctrines of Aristotle, it. made no 
difference to Averroes whether they were or were not 
in harmony with those taught by the Koran. Thus 
Averroes asserts again and again the eternity of the 
universe; although, as Maimouides demonstrated in 
his “Guide” (ii. 28. 1*21-127). Aristotle himself is 
liot very decisive on this point. Averroes goes still 
further and declares that not only is matter eternal, 
luit that form even is potentially existent, other- 
wise there would be creation r.r uihilo (“ I)c C’udo et 


Mundo,” p. 197). Maimouides advocates man’s ab- 
solute free-will, but Averroes restricted that free- 
dom. “Our soul,” says the latter, “can have prefer- 
ences indeed, but its acts are limited by the fatality 
of exterior circumstances; for if its deeds were the 
production of its will alone, they would be a crea- 
tion independent of the first cause, or God ” (Joseph 
Muller, ///. Arabic text. p. 110). Maimouides. like 
Avicenna, places the existence of all creatures in the 
category ot the pf/w/TJe; that of God, in that of the 
necessary (** Moivh,’’ ii., I nt rod net ion, propositions 19 
and *20). A verroes combats Avicenna’s classification 
for the simple reason that, every being having a 
cause, its existence is necessary (“ Dcstrnctio l)e- 
stnietionis ” at the end of the ” Pispntatio, 7 ’ x.). 

However, it was due to Maimouides that the plii- 
losophy of Avermes found admirers during four cen- 
turies among the Jews, who by their translations 
and commentaries preserved bis writings from 
destruction and transmit ted them to the Christian 
world. 

But if Averroes owed the preservation of his wri- 
tings to the Jews, Jewish literature, in its turn, is 
indebted to him, directly and indirectly, for many 
valuable contributions. In addition to the transla- 
tions of Averroes’ works and commentaries on them 
— which in themselves form a fairly large library — 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
witnessed the production of numerous essays and 
treatises inspired by Averroism. The first to intro- 
duce his philosophy to Jewish literature was Samuel 
ihn Tibbon, the same who translated Maimouides’ 
“Morch.” Tibbon published, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, an “Encyclopedia of Philos- 
ophy,” which frequently is nothing but literal ex- 
tracts from Averroes, whom the author declares .to 
lx* the most reliable interpreter of Aris- 
Eirst tot le. A little later, 1*23*2, appeared 

Transla- the first real translation, by Jacob ben 
tors. Abba Mari Anatoli, a son-in-law of 
Ibn Tibbon. He wasa Provencal, liv- 
ing in Naples, and engaged by Frederick II. to pop- 
ularize Arabian science. In 1260, Moses ibn Tibbon 
translated nearly the whole of the Short Commen- 
tary. About the same time, Solomon ben Joseph 
ben Job, originally from Granada, but living in 
Beziers, translated of the Short Commentary that 
on Aristotle's treatise. “Do Cudo et Muiido.” under 
the title of D'DuTt- In 1284, Zcrahia ben 

Isaac of Barcelona translated of the Middle Com- 
mentaries that on Aristotle's “Physics,” as well as 
Averroes' treatises, “DoCudoet Mundo ’’and “Meta- 
physics.” The same Anatoli translated in 1298 Aver- 
roes’ “Abridgment of Logie.” under the title of 
|V3n : and in 1300. under the title of D”n ^2 D, 
the commentaries upon books xi.-xix. of the “His- 
tory of Animals.” 

Other writers of this century that expounded 
Averroes were Judah hen Solomon Cohen of Toledo, 
author of “Peripatetic Encyclopedia,” 1247; and 
Shem-Tob ben Joseph b. Faiaqueru (1224-95), who 
inserts lengthy extracts from Averroes in his books, 
the “Morch ha-Moreh,” “Hanhagat ha-Guf wclia- 
Nefesh,” and the “Scfer Ilamsi'nlot,” 

The study of Averroism was so wide-spread that, 
not content with the foregoing translations, the first 
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1,M If of lli< f..urTi mill century prt :i new serii-s. 


KalnnvmU'l». Kahm yniiis. son of MrTrof Arlcs( 15* •- | 
1 J:}n).*innj-s:ir* ♦!. in 1314. under tin* following iitl«*s. ; 
the drain! d^miiimlaru** *m lh<* “Hi-ganon ip'SH). j 
Til.* “ Physios" (yscni. the ** Metaphys- j 
New Series i.-s" <jnt:n “in XL** TC>. ami tin* ina- 
of Trans- "He (udo « * t Mund<>. * (n*nora- 

lations. Ti«»n:»inl(‘<»rni]>tinii. “ Meteors. “ I Ik* 
Siiil.” nml “Tin* Letter on Union.” j 
etc. II. Sassirtrl Is. .1 1 1 « ];i 1 1 1 >. Mcshullani of Marseilles j 
translate! ah»- Sh«»rt ( 'oinineiitary on the “Xikonia- j 
elienn Et hk-.” under 1 Ik* t it 1<* HV1OT D-and the para- i 
jihm^enf PL s r»»’> “ Republic." under the lit leof r^ron j 
T«*lr»»s T«»«lrosi of Arles translated in 133 1 , j 
under the mg titles, tin* commentaries on the j 

“Topics" 11“* “ Sophisms ? * (njJCnn). ll“* ! 

** Rhetoric - trrr^rn. ami “ Poetics" (TwTI)- la ail- | 
«lit ion to tin.-* a crowd of other translators of timer- j 
t a iu date JjJo-u i^-devoied themselves to the study of | 
tin? works .„f Avenues. Shein-Tol> Isaac of Tortosa 
translat^l tie* commentary on the “ Physics.” and ! 
tin* treal5^-*rn the “Soul ”; Jacob b. Shcin-Tob, the , 
"First Analyrii-s”; Judah ben Tallin Maimon, the 
" Physics."* t he treatises on ** Heaven ” and on ‘••Gen- 
eration ; M'^*s ben Tahora b. Samuel b. Shudai the 
treatise «m “Heaven”; Moses b. Solomon of Salon, 
the “Metaphysics”; Judah b. Jacob, books xi.-xix. ; 
on ** Animals”; Solomon b. Moses Alguari, the trea- 
tise* ’* De Scinno' et \ igilia.” 

The sn-ortd half of the fourteenth century is the 
trnldcii a g«- «>f Averroism among the Jews. There 
were no m^r** translations, but scholars innumerable 
vied with one another in commenting on the com- 
mentaries am! applying the teachings of,those com- 
mentaries i«» theology. Levi hen Gerson of Bag- 
nols (Ger>*.nMes) wrote such commentaries, as well 
as some u[m>;i the original works of Averroes, as, 
for iiistaiHn*. «>n the “Substantia Orbis.” the trea- 
tise 011 tin- “Possibility of Union,” etc.; Joseph 
Cuspi. in th«* middle of the century, wrote a com- 
nicntary u|“»»n Aristotle’s “ Ethics” and Plato's “Pol- 
itics,” after Averroes’ method. In 1344, Moses of 
Xarboniic 1 Messer Vidal) wrote a commentary on the 
•* Possi!»ilit y of Union.” etc.; and in 1349 on the 
“Substantia Orbis.” and on other physical treatises. 

The “ Physics.” the “ Ethics,” the com- 
The Golden meiitary upon “Alexander of Apliro- 

Age of disias on the Intellect,” underwent a 
Averroism. complete remodeling at his hands. As 
directly due to Averroism must he 
mentioned: Theethieal and rhetorical work hv Jcda- 
yah Peiiiui t 1261 -13*21 ), entitled “Behinat Olam ” 
(Examination of the World), and his“Iggcrct lia- 
Hitna/elut “ (le tter on Self-Exculpation), defending 
philosophy against the vehement attack of Solomon 
1). Adrd: aNo Joseph Caspi's double commentaries 
011 Maiiiiouidrs’ “Guide”; Levi hen Gerson's philo- 
sophical commentary upon the Pentateuch — wherein 
the author admits the eternity of the universe, file nat- 
ural gift of prophecy, original matter without form, 
and the imjMissibility of “Creation”; and filially. 
Moses Xar!»*ni’s commentary upon the “Guide.” 

The fifteenth century, though still rich in produc- 
tions of Averroism, gave signs of decadence. Bold- 
ness had vanished from the world of letters, and 
every author felt himself constrained to break a lance 


for religion. I 11 1455 Joseph ben Shcin-Tob of Se- 
govia commented on tin* "Lillies, according to bis 
own statement, to supply Averroes* omissions; lie 
likewise commented on the “ Possibility of Lnion. ’ 
and on tin* analysis of Alexander s 
Displaced, book on the Intellect, llis son Sliem- 
by Tob. as well as Moses Falmptera and 
Theology. Michael ha Kohen, wrote Avcrroistic 
treatises toward tin* end of the cent liry. 
Elia del Medigo, of Home, the last representative of 
Averroism among Jews, wrote in 14S5a commentary 
oil the “Substantia Orbis”; in 149*3 a treatise on the 
“ Intellect.” on “Prophecy,” and on various other 
works. Of other Avcrroistic writings there wen* the 
same Shciu-Toh’s commentary 011 the "Guide ; Lha 
del Medigo s " Behinat lia-Dat ”; Abraham Shalom 
ben Isaac's theological and philosophical disserta- 
tions; and the “Miklal Yoli,” by Menahein b. Abra- 
liam Bonfons of Perpignan. 

In the sixteenth century Averroism gave place to 
theology. People read and studied Averroes, but 
very evidently only to bunt out bis weak points and 
disprove him. Isaac Abravanel, largely indebted as 
he was in his commentary on the “Guide” to Aver- 
roes. does not scruple to attack him frequently in his 
" Sliamayini Hadashim ” and other works. Abraham 
Bibago, who commented on Aristotle's ‘‘Aiialytica 
Posterioin.” abuses Averroism ill bis ** Derek Kniu- 
11 a.” Moses Almosnino. about 153 s , comments on 
A1 Gazznlis “ Ilappalat-lia-Filosotim ” (Destrnetioa 
of tin* Philosophers), and uses it asa weapon against 
the Peripatetic philosophy. Many other, but more 
insignificant, writers essayed to drag the colossus to 
the ground, but the traces stamped by Averroes on 
Jewish literature are irremovable. 

Buimourapiiy: Munk.in Diet ionmtircdcs Sciences ]>hib>sn)>h. 
1S44-4T. iii. 157*7 >» </.; idem. Mf Unities, Paris. ISot* : Henan. 
A a rn>cs ct I'An rniisme. Paris. 1 sra> ; Steinsrlmcider. ./< «*- 
Mi Literature, London. 1S.54 ; idem, llehruische I'etu m t- 
zumien. Berlin. lWft: J. Muller, Averrtms Phtbmiphiis , 
Leipsie. 1ST 4 ; idem, I’hilnsnphic und Jtilighm ; CL\ vlli- 
* »'>a et sc<i . ; ->"n; -uns, ii. 4 ct setj. 

K. I Bit. 

AVESTA : Tin* canonical book of the religious 
sect known as the Parsecs, more frequently though 
less precisely called Zend-Avesta — ail inversion of 
the Pallia vi phrase” A vistak vaZaml,” the Scriptures 
and the Commentary or the Law and Its Interpreta- 
tion. The Avesta is the Zoroastrian Bible supple- 
mented by the Palilavi, or Middle Persian, writings, 
as the Hebrew Scriptures are by the Talmud. 

The Avesta lias special claims upon the interest of 
Jewish scholars, there being certain points of simi- 
larity between the Avesta and the Old 
Jewish as well as the New Testament, points 
Interest, that are striking or close enough to call 
forth frequent comment. In the next 
place, the Avesta. as the sacred book of early Persia, 
must command attention because of the historical 
points of contact between the Jews and the Persians. 
Note especially such passages as the following: Isa. 
xlv. 1, 13, 2S; II Cliron. xxxvi. 22, 23; Ezra i. 
1-11 ; v. 13-17; vi. 1-15; and perhaps Ezek. viii. 16. 
See Pkhsiax Religion. 

The Avesta represents the ancient priestly code of 
the Magi : for Zoroaster, or Zaratliushtra. as his name 
is eulh-d in the original texts, lias stood in history as 
the typical Magian, as the sage, priest, prophet, and 
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IJl'Vill ' * >*■ tii*' 4' lit * 

ivn nl views on the subject, which a.srnr with the 
traditional date for his era. he Ilnur- 
The ished about (M50-5S3 n.r. : though tin* 
Typical eominoii tendency is to believe that he 
Magian. lived and taught at a nnicli earlier 
period. It is certain that King Artax- 
,. r \, s and the later Aeh;emenian rulers professed his 
laiili: less certain is it according to some scholars 
whether Darius and Xerxes, and still less whether 
< \rus were really followers of the Avesta and 
-viiuiiie Z«»r«»astrians. although much may be said 
in the affirmative It is beyond doubt that, they 
w< re all worshipers of Almraniazda. <»r Oniiuzd. the 
supreme (iod of the Avesta; and this makes the 
parages in Isaiah (xliv. 2*; xlv. 1. 13) relating to 
Cxnjs doubly interesting. In the ()1<1 Persian in* 
j ipt ions the Mazda worship of Darius is most pro-' 
nmmeed. For these reasons still more importance is 
t.i be attached to the Avesta in tin* history of relig- 
j. ,!}«■; thought, esj)ecially when the power and the 
\\ ide spread intbicnee of the Persian empire in early 
! ;tn»-< are taken into account-. 

According to the book itself the Avesta represents 
a direct- revelation from Ahurama/.datoZarathiishtra. 
Tin- sacn-d text (Vend, xxii. 10) mentions u the Forest 
a .* i • ! the Mountain of the Two Holy Communing 
{ >r u -^ ” — ( )riuu/.d and Zoroaster — •where special inter- 
e* : r-e through inspired vision was held between the 
i io-lheud and bis prophet ic representative on earth, 
a- between Yuwii and Moses on Sinai. Later tra- 
»ii:i'*n repeats tin* view that the sacred book wastin’ 
f' -u it of inspiration, for the Pahlavi texts (Dk. vii. 

3 5I-N2; yiii. 51; Zsp. x.\ iv. 51) recount not only 
Si ca Zoioastcreommuned with < >rinu/.d, but like the j 
/-»».. nMrian Gat has they tell also of ecstatic visions i 
ot the six archangels and of other revelations which j 
wen* vouchsafed to him. According to a tradition j 
piv^-rvcd in the Pahlavi writings (Dk. Ilk. 3, end, ' 
« i not ed by West. ** Sacred Books of the East.” xxxvii., 
lutrod. 30-32). the Avesta itself was committed to 
writing at tin* instance of King Yishtaspa. whom 
Zoroaster converted to the faith and who became j 
/••roaster's patron. The king’s own prime minister, 1 
Jatiiftspa, had a hand in the redact ion as scribe, and | 
Zoroaster's mantle descended upon him. so that he j 
succeeded the great priest- in the pontifical office on ; 
\ lie latter’s death (Dk. iv. 21; v. 34; vii. 5, 11). , 

It is said by Tabari. and by llundarl after him. that ; 
\ ishtaspa caused two copies of the holy texts to be ; 
inscribed in letters of gold upon 12.000 ox-hides (see 

confirmed by Pliny *s statement that Zoroaster com - 
pos,*d no less than 2.000.000 verses (X. II. xxx. 2). J 
These t wo archetype copics.meutioiied j 
Traditions in the Dinkard. the Arta-Vlraf. and ; 
About the Shatroiha -i-Airan, were to serve j 
Origin, as the standard priestly codes of ; 

Yishtaspa \s realm. The faith was to i 
be ]»romulgat<*d throughout the world in accord- ! 
ancc with the teaching of these. There is likewise- j 
a tradition (see Dk., references above) to the effect ! 
that one of these original copies came into the hands 
°f Gu* Greeks and was tram.iated into their tongue. 1 
Support for this tradition may perhaps be found in I 
the Arabic lexicon of Bar Bahlnl (303). according to * 


which the Avesta of Zoroaster was composed in seven 
tongues. Syriac. Persian. Araniean. Segestaniaii. 
Mervian. Greek, and Hebrew. A still earlier Svriac 
manuscript commentary on the New Testament by 
‘Isho dad. bishop of Uadatha. near Mosul ( s 52). simi- 
larly speaks of tin* Avesta as having bc«-n written 
by Zoroaster in twelve different languages. As for 
the other archetype copy, which seems to have been 
the principal one. the direct statement, again of the 
Pahlavi treatise Dinkard. says that it was burned by 
Alexander the Great w hen lie invaded Inin. 

Whatever may be the value of these traditions re- 
garding the Avesta, the fate of the sacred hook was 
connected with the history of the people, and with 
the rise and fall of the fortunes of Iran. The live 
centuries that followed the invasion of Alexander 
with the government of the Seleueida* and the sway 
of the Part Iiians were dark ones for Zoroastrianism. 

Nevertheless, there is no reason for 
The making tin* strong claim that Darmc- 
Fate of the sleter does to tin* effect that tin* trudi- 

Avesta. tion was lost. It is known that the 
last of the Parthian monnrehs were 
tilled with the true Zoroastrian spirit; and it can he 
proved from Greek, Latin, and other writings, that 
the tradition of tin* wisdom of Zoroaster lived on 
during the long period between Alexander and the 
rise of thcMIousc of Sassuit in the third and fourth 
centuries. The entire Sassanian period was a most 
Nourishing time for the creed which was now re- 
stored to its pristine glory. But in the seventh cen- 
tury. with the rise of Islam, the Avesta gave place 
in Persia to the Koran; Orinuzd sunk before Allah: 
and Zoroaster yielded to Mohammed. A number of 
the faithful ciieri<hers of the sacred lire, however, 
sought safety in Night from Iran and found refuge 
in India, w here they are still known hv their ancient 
name htr*i : it is they that are the conservators of 
the remnants of the old A v< -stall texts that have 
passed through so many vicissitudes. 

Much had been lost through Alexander, it was 
claimed ; but. the number of texts that wen* still ex- 
tant was nevertheless considerable, and they repre- 
sented the ancient Avesta fairly well. The canon 
was divided into twenty-one mtsfa, or books. These 
again were subdivided into three classes, eaeli com- 
prising seven books. Tin* first group (“Gat ba ” or 
** Gasan **) was theological; the second (“Pat”) was 
legal; the third (** Iladha-mfitlira ~) was of a some- 
what miscellaneous character. In this threefold 
classification of the nasks, Danncstcter soiight^ to 

and lie compared the classification of 1 lie Biblical 
texts into “Torah” (Law), “Xehiiiu” (Prophets), 
and “ Ketuhiin.” But of thisSassanian Avesta there 
is much less extant now because of the havoc 
wrought, directly or indirectly, upon Zoroastrianism 
and the Avista by tin* Mohammedan conquest and 
the Koran. To-day only two of tin* twenty one 
nasks are in any degree comjdete. These are the 
Vend Id ad, or law against demons, and the Stilt 
Vasht, which answers to Yasna (xiv.-lix.). yet these? 
show signs of being very imperfect. There exists 
also, in addition to these two remnants, an impor- 
tant part of another nask — this is the Bakun Gaslit; 
and portions or fragments of others. There thus 



( .\ist specimens <»f about li of lln* original 
nasks. This mull-rial, moreover. is supplemented 
bv various passages tliai have been translated fioin 
tlu* original Avesta into Pahlavi and an* thus pre- 
served; or by quotations of t lie Avesta text itself 
incorporated into the Pahlavi treatises. All this 
bears but u small proportion to tin* Avesta of Zo- 
roaster’s time, and the remnant is but small iu ex- 
tent when compared with the Hebrew Script ores. 

What is still extant is commonly divided into the 
following six classes: (1) Yasna. including the 
flat has, or Zoroastrian Psalms; (2) Ylspercd; p») 
Yashts; (4) minor texts; Yendldad; ((») frag- 
ments. 

The Yasna— a liturgical work, com prising seventy- 
two chapters — contains texts used by the “dastQr, 
or priest. in eonneetion ehietly with 
The Extant the sacrifice of “haoma.** In the 
Avesta. midst of the Yasna the Gatlins are 
inserted. These are the Zoroastrian 
psalms, and tliev represent the verses of Zoroaster s 
own preaching and teaching, embodying especially 
his belief in a new and better life: the coming of 
a Messiah, or Saoshyant ; the annihilation of Satan 
and the evil principle, Angro-Mainyush. and the 
Drnj, “ Falsehood' 7 (see Aiikiman): and the general 
restoration of the world for ever and ever. For 
theologians the Gat has are the most interesting 
and important part of tin* Avesta; but at the same 
time they are by far the most dillieult. 

Less characteristic is the short book known sis 
the Ylspercd. It consists of brief invocations and 
olTeriugs of homage to "all the lords’ (“ vlspe ra- 
tavf) "). as tlie name implies. The Yashts, or Praises, 
twenty one in number, contain praises of the angels 
or glorification of the spirits, and personified abstrac- 
tions of the faith. They arc gcncially written in 
meter, with some claim to poetic merit. One of the 
most interesting is the thirteenth, or Farvadln ^ asht, 
on the worship of the spirits (** fravashis”). The 
doctrine of the ancient Persian faith, which this 
Yasht contains, has been brought by Paul tie La- 
garde into eonneetion with the Purim festival. An- 
other Yasht (Yt. P.») is in praise of the kingly glory 
(** hvarenah *’). the halo, sheen, or majesty which 
surrounds and protects tin* king as a mark of divine 
favor (compare Moses* shining face. Kx. xxxiv. 2U). 
Tin* Yendldad, in twenty-two chapters, is an Ira- 
nian Pentateuch, and it contains numerous parallels 
of interest to the Biblical student. 

The real pioneer exegete at the end of the eight- 

lowed Burnouf and Bask; later came Hang, West cr- 
gaard. Spiegel, Both. Iliihselnnann. Pe Harh*/.: or 
more recently. West. Mills (a stanch advocate of the 
Pahlavi). and es|H*cially Geldner and .lames Darme- . 
steter. The latter's theory of the late origin of th<* J 
Avesta (in** Le Zend-Avesta." iii.. Introduction, and 
** Sacred Books of the East.” 2d cd., iv., Introduetioii) 
can not he said to have found much favor among I 
specialists or support among those best ijualificd to 
judge; but he has brought out numerous likenesses 
lK*twecn the Avesta and the Old Testament. 

IUIU.Iockaciiy : Ii;inii«->f*-t«-r ami Mills in ll w Sacred TS<ntJ;suf 
(hr Knst,:i v<»ls.. lssu m ; or l)armesteter*s Fri-nrh version. 
/.*• Znnl-Ansttt. Paris. IrttMW: Wiiitiisrhituinn. Znnms- 
tri.'ifu Stmthii . in-rlin, ISiEt; Spiegel, Krttnim-hc AlUr- 


thiunsi.tnnlr. ]H7I 79. i.-iii.: iileni. A vest a. :? vols., Leii*i»\ 
l>tK W. (»i*ijri-r, < t*t ini ii isrhr Knit nt\ 1SS2 ; (1. H. S**ln»rr, 
in Ib-ihttuz . Is* in. viii. 1-I3»: OeMw-r. Aun.<UuLittnntur % 
•mil Jackson. Inmisrli, Ht lUjinn. in tin* dnnnhiss */* r Iran. 


AVIANUS, HIERONYMUS: Christian Orien- 
tal scholar; lived at Leipsie at the end of the six- 
teenth and at tin* beginning of the seventeenth ern- 
turv. He devoted himself to Hebrew versification, 
ami published a work in two volumes, cntithil. 
“Clovis Pocseos Sacra*. Trium Piiucipaliuni Lingna- 
rniii Oriciitaliuin. etc., ita Pisposita ut Simul Lcxiri 
Vulgaris I'snin Admittat. Kxhihens: qua Apcritur 
via. etc., Onmis Generis Cannina, etc., Seribendi ” 
(Leipsie, 1627). 

Biwjoiuiaimiv .* Si i 'lusi-Ji nehler. Hihlhn/rnph. llmnlhuch.p. lit. 

T I. Bit. 

AVICEBRON, SOLOMON IBN OABIROL. 

See Ga in non. 

AVICENNA (ABU ALI IBN ABDAL- 
LAH IBN SINA): Physician and philosopher 
of note; born at Bokhara in ‘.) s 0 ; died in 10-17. Ilis 
works, which were brought to Spain about one hun- 
dred years after tln-ir publication, exerted a gr<*at 
influence upon Jewish thought in the Middle Ages. 
His philosophical investigations arc embodied in a 
great encyclopedic work entitled “ A1 Slicfa (Hid- 
ing). a term which in the Latin translation has Ix-en 
corrupted into ** Suflieeiitia.” This Latin transla- 
tion. prepared by the aid of Jewish interpreters, has 
been frequently used by Jewish authors, notably 
Samuel ibn Tibbon in his**Yikkawn ha-Mayyim. 

It is divided into four parts; namely, logic, physics, 
mathematics, and metaphysics. In addition to the 
“Slicfa'. 77 there is a smaller encyclopedia. “Al-Na- 
jah,” which, under the title “ Healing of tin* Soul.* 
was, in translated by Todros Todrosi in Koine. 

In regard to Avicenna's importance as a philos- 
opher, Maiinonides and Shem-ToliFahiquera have 
both expressed their views. Maiinonides says: “The 
works of Avicenna, although distinguished by toler- 
able accuracy as well as by subtlety of speculation, 
are nevertheless inferior to those of Abu-Xasr al- 
Farabi; they are useful, however, and deserve to 
be studied.” This opinion is shared 
His by Shcin -Tob Falaijuera, who declares 

Importance that Avicenna’s works are “exact, hut 
as a Phi- incomprehensible to those unfamiliar 
losopher. with logic.” Of greater importance 
arc the medical works of Avicenna, 

domain by the honorary title of “Prince of Physi- 
cians.” His chief medical publication is the** Canon,** 
a complete system of medicine, which, in 1276. was 
translated into Hebrew by Nathan ha-Mcati (**of 
Cento”). Partsof the work were translated also by 
two other Jewish scholars, and numerous commen- 
taries have from time to time been written upon it. 
In addition to this work, Avicenna has left a smaller 
medical eomjwndiiun in ten volumes, and has even 
given expression to his medical knowledge in rime. 
The lust -mentioned publications were likewise per- 
petuated in lb-brew translations. 

The "Canon” (** El Kanup. ti't Tib* ”), the greatest 
literary production of Avicenna, is a colossal work. 
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which for live centuries \v;is accepted ns a guide in 
European universities, and wliicli was used us a text- 
book in the universities of Louvain and 
The Montpellier until about 1f>5(). It con- 
“ Canon.” sists of five books, subdivided into fu- 
nfm or fen (sections), traetatus, sunnna. 
and caput. Of these? volumes the first and second 
treat of physiology, pathology. and hygiene; the 
third and fourth, of the methods of treating disease; 
and the fifth, of materia inediea. The many points 
of exce llence possessed by the voluminous we >rk and 
its admirable* liternry style make it possible to un- 
derstand readily the reason for its great. popidaritv 
both in the Oriental schools anil anion «r the Occiden- 
tal Arabists of a later date. It was aiming the* lat- 
t«*r. rather than in Arabian Spain — where* the influ- 
ence <»f A verroes was predoiuinati t — that Avicenna’s 
works attained their greatest popularity. 

In some* respects the* “('anon ” of Avicenna is ne>t 
unlike the* works of his predecessors Rha/es anel 
Ali. although excelling the “EI-Hawi” (Contiueiis). 
e»r “ Summary.’’ of the former by greater exactness 
«»f method. 

This power of systematization was due perhaps 
to his mastery of logic — a domain in which his ac- 
quirements entitled him to he rankeel 
Logic and ns one of the* principal forerunners of 
Meta- Albertus .Magnus anel his imme*eliale* 
physics. suecessors. all of whom were com- 
pelleel t e* draw their formulas largely 
from Aviee*mia s works. The* logie of Avicenna is 
distinguished by great comprehensiveness of scope*, 
and by a scrupulously conscientious endeavor on the 
|*;trt of the author — who here* cvielently follows the 
<*vanipl«» i » f A I- Farabi — to j ire -sent f lie* subject clearlv. 
comprehensively, anel cireiiinstantiaDy. 

A" regards the* fundamental tene*ts of Iiis philoso- 
phy. Avicenna taught tlmt matter, the principle of 
individuation, dews not elircctlv emanate from tin* 
hodbe-ad. nlthnngli it is in its primal origin eternal, 
and includes within itsedf all possibilities of devel- 
opment. Ill either Wen-els, be lie*lel tlmt while* all 
things are* primarily traceable to the agency of an 
immutable* Deity, they cun not owe their existence 
to the* immediate? inlliicncc of such a Deity, inasmuch 
as the immutable can not itself create substances 
subject to t lie* elementof change. The first and only 
immediate product of (Joel, therefore*, is the world - 
semi or world-intelligence, wliicli unwinds an endless 
chain of creation throughout all the* celestial spheres 
elown to the earth. The cause that produces, how- 
ever, must also conserve, fe >r cause* anel effect are* 
identical; from which it follows that the world itself, 
like* God. must he eternal. 

Avie-e-ima s psychological vie*ws. expresseel in the* 
sixth \olumeof his work on physie-s (the second part 
nf ! I,( ‘ J’dicfaV’ in the so-called “ Liber Sextus Nat u- 
rahum ”), exerted gre*at inllueiiec upon Jewish schoL 
ars. In his preface to this hook the* 
sy- Latin translator, John lines Ilispalcn- 
chology. sis, declares that it contains “Quid- 
( l l, i ( l Aristoteles dixit in libro sue> de 
amma et dcsensu et sensato et dc intcllectu et intcl- 
( ‘ to. In additiem to this. Avicenna’s principal 
w e>rk on psyche>!e>gy, be wre>te* a number of disserta 
t,ons on t,I( * nearly all e>f which have been 


translated into Hebrew; anel although in general 
based upon the psychological theories of Aristotle, 
Avicenna s views are in many respects original. As 
an example mention may be made of his division of 
tin* souls attributes into four classes: nainclv, tbe 
external powers, or live senses; the internal powers: 
tin* motive powers, and the intellectual powers. 
Avicenna was also tlx.* tirst philosopher after Galen 
to indicate the three cavities of the brain as the seat 
<d the soul’s functions; his opinions on this as on 
ot her subjects being later adopted by Jewish authors, 
and more part ienlarly by Shem-Tob Faiaqiiera.who in 
bis work on psychology shows himself a true adher- 
ent of Avicenna. Like the latter. Fa la qu era proceeds 
upon the principle. “ Have cognizance of yourself, 
and you will have cognizance nf your Maker,’’ here- 
by establishing psychology as an introduction to 
metaphysics. 

The works of Avicenna not infrequently contain 
con dieting theories— a fact explained by A verroes 
(tlu* keenest opponent of tbe great philosopher) upon 
tin* ground that Avicenna was afraid to avow his 
opinions, as he desired to preserve the favor of- all 
parties and to offend none. Indeed, it was early 
j asserted that Avicenna's true views were not con- 
I tamed in the “Shefa* ” at all, but were to be found 
in the mystical work entitled “ Oriental Wisdom or 
Philosophy" — a work which now exists neither in 
Arabic nor in Latin, only a fragment having been 
preserved in a Hebrew manuscript (Steiiisclmeider, 
"Jtidische Litcratur,” p. 301). 

Thus it appears that Avicenna’s Neoplatonic the- 
ory of evolution gradually led him to mysticism, and 
as adherent of the new Platonic system the soul of 
the Fniionulfsi and that of the mystic Were strangely 
blended in him, which caused him to become the 
originator of the ultimately fatal doctrine. nf the 
twofold truth— a doctrine focused in the sentence 
“Secundum tidein verum; secundum rationem 
falsum” (Tun* according to faith; false according 
to reason), and later employed in defense of his 
own bold opinions by Isaac Albalag (compare Joel, 
j “Ilasdai Crescas,” p. 7). 

Kiiu.ioi;raimiy: Strinsrlineider, Jf'hr. I’chm*. pp. 17-20. 677- 
701 : Mmik, M fl< nuns 'li< I>hil"soi>hit\ pp. :j52-:i66; Kanf- 
niann, Tlnnl'Kjir ths liahyit i ’Ini Pulni'ia, pp. U»6-20I ; Carra 
do Vaux-Avicenm* (Paris, 1000>. 
k. A.. Lo. 

AVIGDOR, ELIM D’ : Engineer and communal 
worker (died in London Feb. Ik 1895): was the eldest 
son of Count. Salamon Henri d'Avigdor and of 
Rachel. second daughter of Sir Isaac Lyon Gold* 
sniid. He was educated at University College, Lon- 
don, and the University of London. Having "been 
articled to the engineer Hawkshaw, D’Avigdor in 
1S(>2 went first to Dull, then to Rangoon (Rurma) 
in connection with his professional work. He super- 
vised the construction of railways in Syria and in 
Transylvania, and of water works in Vienna. It 
was D’Avigdor’s railway experience added to Ids 
interest in Palestine as chief of the Chovevi Zion 
Association which led him to contract in railway 
work in Syria and to form the Tyrian Construc- 
tion Company. Gaining sonic ex perionoo in literary 
work in connection with “Vanity Fair.” he bought 
the “ Examiner.” lie subsequently brought out a 
paper called the “Yachting Gazette.” Under the 
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of “ Wanderer." D'Avigdor published 
11 liiii v hunling stories of mi nt lor which In* was well 
qualified, In* i '11 it himself an intrepid rider to hounds. 
D A vini lor was a warden of tin* Spanish ami Portu- 
jriirsi- synagogue. skint served mi several rnminitbes. 
II*. was chief of tin* Chon-vi Zion Association, .in 
whirl! mo\ cii, rut hr took tin- keenest interest ; j f , i*»- 
iiox this in 1*1)1 hr helped to eonsolidate it. and was 
instrumental in bringing it hitoconneelion with sim- 
ilar avsniialions mi the Continent. lie was a mem 
hr r i if tl.rromiril of tin* Anglo Jewish Assoriatioii 
from 1*71 until his death. 

Hr married a daughter of Bethel Jacobs of Hull, l>\ 
whom hr had mn* son and live daughters. 1 hr son, 
Osmond il Avigdor Goldsmid. inherited tin* Hold- 
sniid estates on tin* death of Sir Julian Goldsmith 
liim.HH»k.\rilY : ./» hi. "It <7 'wniirl* : J* irfch It '»/•/»/, teli. 1-H 

CL L. 


; returned to Paris, and beeamr a personal friend of 
Napoleon 111., who conferred upon him the title of 
! duke. 

1 The eoiintess took .1 deep interest in tlieeoinmuiml 
institutions of the English metropolis. She was at 
one time president of the Ladies' Committee of the 
; .Jews' Deaf and Dumb Home, and honorary seen - 
tnrv °1' the West End Charity; aKoa nieinhrr of the 
committees of tin* Jewish Coir. aleseeiit Home, of 
: the workhouse committee id the Jewish Hoard of 
Guardians, and of th«* West End Sahhath Selim il. 
|i, »lh tin* Havswater schools and the Jews Deal and 
Dumb Home owed their inception principally to her 

• ailvocaey. 

llnn.Kn;KAl*lIY : J> ir/>7i ( 'hnmifU ♦ Nov. ♦» and D, 1*I*>. 
j .1. G - L 

j AVIGNON: Capital of the department of Yaii- 
clnse. Frame : formerly seat of the papal court. 
The first settlement “f Jews ill Avignon goes hack 


AVIGDOR, JACOB: Ciiief rabbi ("Ijukam 

haslii '*) at Constantinople from ISfiO to 1*0J; horn 
17‘.D: died 1*71. He was a capable Talmudist and 
conversant with several foreign languages. Avigdor 
was instrumental ill organizing several institutions in 
the Turkish dominions, among them tin* Assembly of 
Jewish Notables, which latter has introduced many 
beneficial regulations. In ist»:5a fanatical rabbi. Isaac 
Akriseli, who had excommuuicatcd Omni Abralmm 
dc (’amondo. sueeeeded in so inciting the people 
against Avigdor that in July of that year lie was 
compelled to resign hisolliee. He was subsequently 
elected “Hub ha-holel.” or spiritual leailer of the 
community, and retained the office till his death. 

Ill iti.it m{ is a i*ii v : Fra»»i**», * IsriU'lites tie V Empire 

uitonnm. pj>. 1»U *1 wj- 

s. 31. K- 

AVIGDOR, JUDES IF: Ranker, and member 
of the Piedmont Parliament: born in Nice; died at 
Paris February. is:w». He was a grandson of Isaac 
Samuel d" Avigdor, secretary of the Paris Sanhe- 
drin : See Sanukdhix. He was the first Jew elected 
hv his Catholic fellow-citizens to the lower house of 
Parliament, February. 1 So 4. He was, however, at ! 
the same time aiso Prussian consul at Nice, and as j 
such ineligible to Parliament: his election, therefore, ; 
was annulled by the house, but he was returned 
again by an overwhelming majority, and. having ! 
resigned the eonsnlship. was admitted. Avigdor. j 
equally devoted to his religion and his country. dit*d ! 
in tin* prime of his life, and by his own last request 
was interred at Nice. 

s. 31. K. 

AVIGDOR, RACHED, COUNTESS D’ : 
Communal worker at London. England : horn Sept. ; 
111. 1 s Hi ; died Nov. .*», lsillj. She was tin* second 
daughter of Sir Isaac Lyon and Isabel Goldsmith and 
was privately educated by some of the most eminent 
teachers of tin* time, including Thomas Campbell, 
tin* poet. In June, 1*4*1. she was married to Count 
Salamon Henri d* Avigdor. son of the d'Avigdor 
who was a member of tin.* Gri*at Sanhedrin assem- 
bli*il bv Napoleon. Shortly after their marriage, the 
count and countess d* Avigdor went to London, 
where wen* liorn their three sons and one daughter. 
Her husband, from wlnuu she eventually separated. 



probably to the second century of the common era. 
a few years after the destruction of Bet liar by Ha- 
drian. In 3!M) they were already sufficiently tinmer- 
i ms to take a leading part in a revolt against Bishop 
Stephen. As usual almost everywhere, they con- 
gregated in certain port ions of the town, known later 
as the Jewry, or “Carrieredes Jiiifs.” It lay at first 
on the banks of the Hlionc,* along the slope of tin* 
Kucher, and exactly opposite the papal 
Early palace; its narrow lanes are still called 
History, the ** Ueille Jniveric ” and the ** Petite 
Krille.* Then* are still shown the re- 
mains of an ancient building declared, with or with- 
out reason, to have been the first synagogue. But 
in the course of the thirteenth century, this quarter, 
having become too crowded, was demolished by 
Louis VIII.. and the Jews weie allotted a new and 
more spacious location in the heart of the city, corre- 
sponding with the present Place dc Jerusalem and 
tin* Blurs Abraham and Jacob. This location was cov- 
ered with buildings, four, and sometimes five, stories 
high, and was intersected by narrow lanes, for the 
most part unclean, and lacking air and light. Two 
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jr ;1 ifs. opened only in the daytime, communicated 
with tlu* outer world. The synagogue. or “cscoIe. n 
was toward the southeast. It was hnnicd down in 
ls|4, and tin* present building. of modern construe- 
tinii. arose in its place. 

Willi regard In its internal administration, the 
Camciv formed ii sort of semi -independent republic, 
although placed under the control of tin* provost 
represent in if the Holy ('hair. It convened its own 
av-miblies or parliaments appointed its own magis- 
trates and officials, made its laws, its statuic.s or 
“ascantot and regulated its taxes. Its population 
was divided into three classes, according to their 
properly qualifications; each class being represented 
in the parliament by five delegates oj ** bay Ions. " 
who were invested with both executive and legisln- 
1 i\ e powers. The taxes were pro rata; and every 
one liable was required to declare each year upon 
oath tin* actual amount of his property. The collec- 
tion of the taxes was entrusted to both dews and 
Christians; tin* school was supported at the common 
expense; and instruction was obligatory and free. 
Jake every other government, that of tlu* Carrier** 
had its critical periods; the assessment ami collection 
of taxes especially gave rise to great difficulties and 
numerous scandals; but, compared with other con- 
stitutions, that of the Carriere, taken all in all, was 
relatively just and liberal. 

The history, properly so-called, of tlu* Avignon 
.Jewry may be divided into two parts: the period 
preceding the fifteenth century, and that following 
it. During tlu* former period, the dews of Avignon 
occupied themselves peaceably in many trades. The 
city authorities never disturbed them; their neigh- 
bors looked upon them with no jealous eye; and as 
farmers, laborers, pedlers, brokers, money-lenders, 
Mnall merchants, matrimonial agents, sellers of books 
and manuscripts,. surgeons, barbers, and physicians, 
the dews were to be found in every branch of hu- 
man activity. The popes relied on them as treas- 
urers. commissaries, and stewards; the magistrates 
entrusted them with the assessments of furnitureand 
hooks and utilized their knowledge in making in- 
ventories of the estates of deceased per- 

In the sons. The university employed them 
Fifteenth. in the purchase of rare and precious 
Century, manuscripts; in short, every branch of 
the state testified to its good opinion 
of the dews of the city by the use it made of them. 

Unfortunately, toward the second half of the lif- 
tecutli century, their position underwent a complete 
change. From that epoch dales an era of violence, 
disorder, and persecution, which lasted until the 
french Devolution. The causes of this transforma- 
tion were mauiiold. First there was the state of 
general trouble and misery caused throughout the 
country by tin* departure of the popes from Avi- 
gnon; then the ravages caused by pestilence and 
inundations: the ruin left behind them by the mer- 
cenary troop*; of Francis 1. ; the egotism and the jeal- 
ousy of the freshly emancipated bourgeoisie; finally 
and especially, the ever-growing intolerance of tin* 

( hnreh. Avignon bad lost a great portion of its 
population; its commerce, always Nourishing under 
the popes, bad come to a standstill; business had 
almost completely cca>cd: and discontent was 
. II. -23 


wide-spread. At t his economic crisis, the population 
ol the ( arriere was coiisidcmh] v increased by the ar- 
rival of dews who had been persecuted in surround* 

| mg districts and sought refuge in Avignon and the 
county. These unfortunate refugees came from 
Dauphine, Arles, Marseilles, and the principality of 
Orange, and naturally brought with them alTtlie 
energy and activity of their race. This was thought 
snllicient ground to hold them responsible for the 
deplorable situation in the city. In the eyes of 
the populace, it was the dews who had destroyed 
the commerce of tin* country and. by their dubious 
intrigues, lmd monopolized all its wealth. A wide- 
spread outcry arose against them on every side; 
which, being taken up by tin* representatives of the 
city and the Three Estates, soon took the shape of 
precise accusations against them, against their un- 
scrupulous doings, their robberies, their usuries, and 
soon; and also of denunciations of the liberty ac- 
corded to these formidable rivals. From that mo- 
ment, the delegates of the city and tin* country in- 
cessantly clamored for harsh measures of repression 
against, tin* inhabitants of the Carriere. 

Tin* Jews had in no way deserved these attacks. 
They certainly formed the most miserable portion of 
the population. They were for tlu* most part poor 
people who lived from hand to mouth; if some of 
them practised usury, it was generally as brokers 
for rich Lombard or Italian linaiieiers. Moreover, 
all the usurers of that time wen* nor Jews. Tin* reg- 
isters of court indictments in the tiftoenth century 
an* lull of proceedings relative to loans on pledges. 
Men and women, clerics and laymen, all dabbled in 
usury; and papal bulls were of no avail against it. 
The accusation of monopolizing wealth had no 
better foundation in fact. The “ manifestos, "declared 
each year by tlu* Jews at the assessment for tuxes, 
furnish complete evidence of the absurdity of this 
charge. .More than once, tin* Carriere was upon the 
verge of being foreclosed and sold by its creditors, 
so dillicult was it for the Jews to pay their debts 
mid numerous lines. If there were any monopolists 
of wealth at this time, they were the convents and 
churches. In 1474 Sixtus IV. himself was com- 
pelled to issue a bull t<> restrain tin* constantly grow- 
ing wealth of the Carthusian and Celcstine monks; 
nevertheless, in the seventeenth century they owned 
houses in nearly every street in Avignon, and even 
the synagogue and a large portion of the Ghetto. 
However this may be, against tlu* popular indigna- 
tion the Jews had no protectors other than the sov- 
ereigns of the country ; that is to say, 

Under the popes, lint the papal policy to- 
the Popes, ward tlu* Jews was of a very capri- 
cious kind. It knew no constant 
principle*, but varied according to circumstances. 
The* Church defended the Jews when her interests 
recommended such course; and. with a right -about- 
face, she sacrificed them when there was profit in 
their ruin. The Jews of Avignon furnished to the 
popes both a source of income and a means of ex- 
piating political mistakes; and thus it came about 
that the same pope proclaimed himself at. one time 
their defender, and at another their adversary. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the popes 
generally welcomed the grievances of the populace. 
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On 1ii«* demand « » f t li< * Three Estates, Pins II. in 
1-1 .17 issued nil edict forbidding Jews in sell grain 
nr other articles <»f fund: T « » make t'<»u tracts with 
Christians, or to take mortgages upon tlicir pioperty. 


demanded nf the -lews in» levs than 110.000 francs as 
their share nf the expenses nf supporting the army ; 
although, with tin* rest nf the penple of Avignon, 
they had already emit rihuted in advance. Naturally 


Sixtus IV. renewed these rest riet inns: Eco X. in 1 •*>!•> 
prohibited them from acquiring stores of grain be 
fore the harvest, and from going into the liehls. 
Alexander VI., (‘lenient VII.. Paul IV. f and Pins 
Y. renewed and intensified these prohibitions, can 
reled all debts nf ten years’ Standing owed to Jews, 
and compelled them to wear, under extreme penal- 
ties for disoheilieiiee. the infamous Jew -ha dire. In 
MOT 1 he ( 1 timed of Avignon gravely prnpnsed noth 
ing less than the ahsnlnte eessatinn nf all relations 
between Jews and the rest of the population. It 
forbade Christians, as the canon laws regularly did. 
to accept unleavened bread from the Jews, to em- 
ploy their physicians. to enter their bathing-houses, 
to associate or to play with them, to he present at 
their maniacs nr their festivities, to enter their scrv- j 
ice as nurses or servants. It also forbade masons ; 
to speak to them during their work, barbers to dress j 
their beards, etc. Further, it for) aide Jews to deal j 
in horses or mules; to pass the night outside the 1 
Ghetto, or to go out at all on Thursday, Friday, and j 
Saturday in Holy Week: to show themselves on the | 
street during the hours of church service; or to buy j 
any articles pertaining to religious uses. Finally, i 
Pins Y. issued a decree banishing Jews from his j 
dominions. j 

It is true, indeed, that a rigorous application of 1 
the forego in*! 1 regulations would have rendered tin* j 
bull of Hope Pius Y. quite superthious. For the j 
Jews, completely paralyzed in all their commercial ! 
activities, would have of necessity quitted the eomte | 
to heir from mote hospitable countries the right to j 
live. But in actual practise, the excessive harshness I 
of these laws was considerably modified: and al- 
though the situation of the Jews was always sulli- 
ciently precarious and wretched, there 
Levies were nevertheless moments when they 
upon the were treated with a certain degree of 
Jews. toleration — interested toleration, no 

doubt, but tin* best obtainable. 

For the right of sojourn in Avignon, Jews had to 
pay a heavy tax to t In* representatives of the popes 
and the city. From the pupal legates down to their 
cooks, from the consuls down to their coachmen, 
every official, mid even the wives of certain ollieials. 
had the right to exact from them gifts ami presents 
upon certain occasions, which, added to the regular 
taxes, must have amounted to very considerable 
sums. Being poor, the Carrie re, to pay these, was 
obliged to have recourse to loans from individual 
Christians, convents, and churches, and sometimes 
even from the city. But the shackles imposed upon 
its commerce, as well as the poor state of trade in 
the country generally, prevented the Jews not only 
from paying tlicir debts, but also the interest thereon. 
Their obligations therefore increased from year to 
year, and attained at time huge proportions. In 
addition t * » the regular taxes, both papal legates and 
the estates had no scruples in levying extraordinary 
contributions when tin y needed them. Thus in the J 
Si veiileeiit h century, after the sojourn of the troops j 
of Marshal de Belle-Isle in the county, the estates i 


they were compelled to borrow this large sum. 

But these very debts which, as lias been slated, 
they contracted only under force ami constraint, 
turned out to he for their benefit and made their 
banishment impossible. Their creditors, despairing 
of ever gel ting hack their money, protested against 
t lie severity of these hullsaiid pontifical regulations, 
which hurt themselves indirectly, inasmuch as they 
prevented tlicir Jewish debtors from honoring their 
obligations. They, therefore, insisted upon a less 
rigorous application of them, and opposed vehe- 
mently any idea of expelling the Jews. 

The history of the Jews of Avignon in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries is one long struggle 
between the city, the estates, and t lie Ihuy See. 
These three powers could never agree upon measures 
for or against the Jews, When the papacy needed 
funds, infractions by the Jews of the hullsaiid reg- 
ulalionsof the conneils were tolerated so long as the 
papacy profited by them. Thereupon, loud com- 
plaints from the populace would arise t<> remind t lie 
legates of their duty, and to insist upon the stringent 
application of the old prohibitory laws or even upon 
the expulsion of the iuhahitnutsof the Carrie re. On 
the contrary, when the Holy Church laid too many fet- 
ters upon t lie commerce of tin* Jews, and threatened 
their expulsion, the consuls flew to their aid. as is 
proved by certain inedited extracts from the instruc- 
tions which they gave to tlicir agent at the papal 
court.- In 1 bl C>. upon the demand of the estates, the 
pope seems to have decided to order tin* expulsion 
of the Jews. The tidings produced great dis- 
quiet at Avignon, and the consuls, representing their 
constituents, wrote to their delegates at Home as 
f« J hovs: 

“ \\V »r<» determined to oppi»e this new movement. and the 
petition whirh they are making, or will make, in this regard, 
as l>rejndinal to mlain individuals jjfid contrary to the public 
Weal. We desire that you oppo>e it in the name of onreiiy, 
demanding that we lx* heard.” 

In another letter addressed to the same, they said: 

” In coin intuition of what our prciieci-ssnrs wrote to you. 
ronrerning the Jews of the comity, to iusi>t that they shall iu»l 
1m* expelled from tlie said fount v. we say to you that this eity 
has right on iis side to maintain that the Jews shall not leave 
this county, as well as to demonstrate that their n*sidenee in 
the country is necessary; seeing that the slid Jews are in- 
debted, i»o!h severally and as a community, in certain very con- 
siderable sums, ns well to monasteries as to convents, noblemen, 
citizens, ami metvhantsof this town : . . . another reason l**ing, 
that tin* slid Jews eomjH»ri themselves decently and oliey the 
rules of duty.” 

Thanks to Ibis uniiual antagonism of the three 
powers, the Jews were able to pass through the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries with expulsion 
only hanging asa menace over their heads. If deal- 
ing in land ami grain was forbidden, if Jews were 
excluded from the posit ions of tax-colleetorand from 
other public olliecs, they eontinm*d to devote them- 
selves, nevertheless, to small trading, pcdling, and 
dealing in horses and mules. 

But if tlicir material existence, so uncertain and 
so wretched, was on the whole endurable, their 
moral condition was appalling. The Church, which 
permitted them to live, thought it necessary to 
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degrade them ill its own interests. The measures 
devised n ii;iinst thrill by the councils of the tifteeiith 
ami sixteenth cent lilies ha vcnlrrnd v been mentioned : 
lull it was especially ill the second half of the scvcn- 
i t-f-ni li century that the intolerance of the Holy Ollice 
smote them most hardily. From that epoch, up to 
i In- French Devolution, the ordinances of legates and 
cardinals followed each other with ever-increasing 
rigor: andall iormer regulations w«tc applied to the 
letter. 

Tin- fanaticism of the Imposition did not- stop even 
there; it aimed at the voluntary, or involuntary, eon- 
version of tlie Jews, and the disa ppearanee of Juda- 
mii. To this end Jews were forbidden to read tin* 
Talmud and other rabbinical books: Jesuits and 
D"iiiini<an monks were appointed, to bold discus- 
sinus or to deliver sermons, every Saturdav in the 1 
wi;;n!"L r nc. where the presence of the Jews was abso- 
lutely compulsory. Hut these sermons did not pro 
dine the desired c licet. Then the Church had re- 
eoiii'o to force. During part of the eighteenth 
century the plague ravaged A vignon. TheCarriere i 
iiad many victims, who were carried to the hospital I 
and nursed by Dominicans, who. by persuasion, hv j 
prnniFes. and by t limits, caused to be baptized a | 
!ul! third **f the poor pat ieiitsent rusted to their care. | 
The*e were for the most part children and old men 
iueapahle of resistance. Stimulated by this sem- 
blance of success, the monks continued their cxcr- 
!iou> long after the epidemic had disappeared. Al- 
l hough the Church forbade it ollicially. they secretly 
i iic.iura^ed the carrying oil' of young Jewish ehil- 
dr* n. whom they then forced into the pale of the 
Chuieh. There is nothing more moving than the 
i 'r* *t * Minions— as indignant as futile— of the Jcw- 
>h lathers against such proeerdings: a child once 
'"ached by the waters of baptism had to remain a 
t liiMian. and was lost to its parents and to its faith. 
Avigimn to dav contains about fortv Jewish fami- 
lies It bel ongsto the Circonscripfio/i (\,n#islorinl of 
Marseilles. Services are only occasionally held in 
the synagogue. 5l modern edifice erec ted by the mu- 
nicipality to replace the older one, which was de- 
stroyed by tire. 

I lie Jews of Avignon formed with those of ('ar- 
pciilrys. L I>le, and (’availlon tlie four communities 
called “Arba* Kehillot ” by Jewish authors of the 
.Middle Ages. These communities had a special lit - 
m gy of their own, called “ Comtadin," from the name 
formerly borne by the province in which these towns 
Were included. This liturgy, while* resembling the * 
Portuguese greatly, is distinguished from it by nu- 
nierous diirerenees; a few only can lie cited: the 
omission of the prayer *Aleiiu. w the 
Liturgy, substitution of ** Shaioin mb" for “Sim 
Shalom”; the insertion of certain spe- 
< ial liturgical compositions and poems on Friday 
evenings, which are not to he found elsewhere. 

I here are also reminiscences of the local history: as, 
for instance. T! DH DV*1 rttX M 3 (the Xishmat for the 
Day of the Shutting In), recited on the Sabbath of 
the ( hristian Easter week in commemoration of the 
pinhihitinn laid npon tin* Jews against leaving their 
quarters at that period, and the prayer 
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AVILA n^2N): Town in ( )ld Castile, lif- 

trri) miles from .Madrid. In the Middle Ages it was 
cme of the wealthiest and most flourishing cities of 
Spain. Jews have resided there since lW». when 
they dwelt in the street called “Calle dc Lomo ” 
(now “Calle de Esteban Domingo”). In 1*2!)1 tin: 
eoiigregatimi was of such large proportions that it 
paid more than 7-1,000 maravedis in taxes. It pos- 
Sessed several synag«»gues. One of them was on the 
same spot in tin* Calle de Lomo on which the 
t Imreli of All Saints was afterward built : a second, 
ii* 't tar from the former, was “presented” by the 
government in MOo to the monastery of Santa *Maria 
de la Enearnaciou. Tlie Jewish cemetery, which 
had a frontage of about *>oo mete rs, lay iii tlie val- 
I«y: if is now called “Cerca de losOsus/’ After the 
expul>i*»n <*1 the Jews their Catholic majesties “pre- 
sented "it to the monastery of St. Thomas, which 
purchased additional land with the proviso that 
converts to Christianity or descendants of converts 
should not he interred therein. 

It was before the inquisitional tribunal of Avila in 
Mid that the celebrated trial took place for the al- 
legrd ritual murder of the afterward canonized 
” child from La Huurdiu," a place that never existed. 
A shoemaker named Jure Franco, his old father, 
and his brothers were accused of this murder, and 
were all put to death at the stake Nov. 10, 141)1. As 
a srijnel to the trial and execution a popular up- 
rising took place, and the Jews in Avila were mas- 
sacred and plundered. To such excesses did the 
popular fury give rise that a special edict had to be 
issued by the crown (Dec. 10, 1491) taking the Jews 
under royal protection. 

Avila with its many churches and monasteries 
was extremely ecclesiastical : the Jews dwelling there 
were therefore inclined to religious mysticism. It 
was in Avila that a man named Abraham appeared 
in 1295 as Messiah and miracle worker. Here, too, 
much attention was paid to the study of cabala; ami 
many cabalists and scholars from Avila (or whose 
ancestors had belonged to the town) took the sur- 
name “de Avila.” 


Biiii.ioiiUAi’nv : Huh tin ,1r hi llml Actulrniin <h' hi Hi*turi<t % 
xi. 7. 4L*1. f t srij . ; xxviii. it setj.; set* silso La (il AimiA 
am! Aiiuaiiam ok Avila. 

o. M. K. 

AVILA, ELIEZER B. SAMUEL DE: Au- 
thor of rabbinical works, and rabbi at Rabat, Mo- 
rocco: born 1714; died at Rabat Feb. 7, 1701. Avila 
was a scion of an illustrious family of scholars, llis 
fat hn* Samuel, his grandfather Moses, and Hayyimb. 
Moses ihn Attar, his maternal uncle, were all promi- 
nent Talmudists and well known authors. Like 
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hi', mu le II ay y im. A vila desired to sec the Holy Land 
:im\ intended to settle in Jeru>al»*iii: but. owing to 
.-ill epidemic .liid a famine in .M«»nnro. which lasted 
:i Ii.nir time .lid compelled him t“ leave Rabat for a 
white. In- lacked the necessary means to do'so. 

Avila was a prolific writer, and anions Ids matiu- 
jj-ript^ were found notes dating IV«»m his sixteenth 
year. Alter his death the following of his works 
apjM-are«l: (1) ** Mngeii < Jibborim ” iTlie Sliiehl ot tin* 
Mighm. Leghorn. 17S1-S7. in two volumes; the first 
containing novella* to the treatises. Baba Mezi a and 
Honiv.l; tin* second, novella* to the treatises Ketn- 
U.t and Kiddnshin. (2) ” Milheinet .Mi/. wall" (The 
War lor ilie Law ), ih. , containing the princi 

pies of the Tahutidie and post - labnudic Halakah. 
Sane funeral sermons are appeinled antler the title 
~ II.-hmI we Emet ’’ (Kindness and Truth). ( : b “ Beer , 
May y ini Hayyim" (A Well of Living Waters), ih. . 
1^»>. consisting of thirty six responsa. treating of 
questions relating t«> jurisprudence and eases of 
•\«.rN\u. (4) ’‘.Mayan Ganniin”(A Fountain of 

(hardens), explaiiationsainl elucidutionsof Jacob ben 
Yehiels ~Tnrim," especially of the second anti third 
parts (/Ve.T- s U0). 

As tin *s<* works show. Avila routined his work in 
rabbinical literature to the Halakah. In this prov- 
ince at all events he was an undisputed master: and 
Ids epithet. "Ner ha-Ma'arabi " (Light of the West) 
was not undeserved, llis greatness as a ralmudist 
was recognized even by tin* most eminent Palestin- 
ian scholars, who. in t lie capacity of “ Mcsliullaliiiii. 
had the opportunity of becoming personally ac- 
quainted w ith him. It was to them that he owed 
this title. Among the scholars of Morocco, Avila, 
with his avowed inclination toward the casuistic 
treatment of the Halakah (Pii.iti.). was a rare per- 
sonality. This tendency explains his independent 
attitude toward his colleagues, on whom bis keen 
and brilliant intellect made a deep impression, as 
shown in his responsa. These responsa contain many 
interesting items concerning tin* condition of the 
Jews in Morocco (** Beth* May vim llayyim." p. 71). 

Avila left one child, a daughter, who married her 
cousin Solomon de Avila, a man of wealth and a dis- 
tinguished Talmudist. The sons by this marriage, 
Moses and Samuel, were, in a way. the successors 
nf their grand fat her. both being rabbis and Talmudic 
teachers in Rabat. Joseph de Avila, son of Moses, 
was the publisher of the works of bis great-grand- 
father Elie/.er. 

Bnn.UMiii.triiY : For Information nnni-miiur Avila and his 
family. <«•«• ih«* :i|ij»n»hati«»ns and i»r»-f;n*fst<* /|*Vr .1/ni/i/on 
Ilti U i/int : A/.uhii, Sin in /i«M •# i.ga. :*»!♦; ii. 77 : Kleazar 

ha-Kohi*!!. Kiimt Snfi rint. p. 70. I/iiiIk-iv. Nepi-tihir- 

ondi. T"l> <i‘>1 t.'t 'lnh Yisntfl. p. 4*1 ‘where Avila is emnn*- 
»>usiv (l‘*siirnatrd as the grandson « »f Ilayyiin il*ll Altar): Zed- 
ner. Vof. //* hr. IbHthM Itrit. Mu*. p. «V4 ; lteiljaroh, ltz<tr hit- 
S'htriui. pp. :?«. :u*J. 

AVILA, SAMUEL BEN MOSES BEN 
ISAAC DE: Rabbi and preacher at Mcqtiencz. 
Morocco. and later at Sale. Morocco, born in Ihe 
first -named place in 1(>S7 or lbSS. He published, 
under the title of “Ozen Sliciiiuel." a collection of 
sermons: Five on “Repentance.*’ preached on the 
Sabbath preceding the Day of Atonement ; tenon 
~ The Sabbaths of the Lord.” preached on the Sab- 
bath preceding Passover ami the other festivals; and 


sixteen funeral orations on some of his contempo- 
raries. Joseph b. Baliatit (170.7), Ephraim ibn Laba, 
(1707). Samuel Zarfali (17U). Isaac b. Amara (1713). 
ami others. The book was approved by Judah ibn 
‘Attar, Abraham ibn Danon.and Jacob ibn Zur. and 
prefaced and jmblisbed at Amsterdam, 1717, by 
Ilaiianiah ibn Sikri. Samuel also published a work 
entitled “ Keter Tonili ’’(The Crown of the Law), 
pleading for the relief of scholars from taxation, s.nd 
containing ohh*r regulations on the same subject as 
well as ethical rules. Appended to it are notes on 
Raslii. and Tosafot oil the treatise Nazir, Amster- 
dam, 1727. 

mill iota: M- 11 Y: Ffirst. Jlihlinthn n .1 mhiint. i. 73 ; Rciijanrii. 
0;«u- loi-S* forint. pp. 'U. ‘S>2: St«*ilischn«»iilcr, Cut. Until. 
N«. 7011 ; Naeiit. Mrhnr J/'fi/i/iifi, 3, 4, 7. 

K. M. B. 

AVILA, SAMUEL BEN SOLOMON DE: 

Talmudist ; lived at Morocco in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. lie was the author of " *()z we-Hadar w (Might 
ami Splendor). Leghorn, 1S77. containing uovclhe 
on the Talmudic treatises Shebipot, ‘Abodali Zarah. 
ami Ilorayot. 

BlBl.HMiiiAiMiY : Ben Jacob. Ozor ho-Srforint, p. £»3. 

L. K* 

AVIMS, AVITES- See Ayyitki*. 

AVITUS OF AUVERGNE: Bishop of Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, France, in the sixth century. W bile 
the Roman bishops at that time generally treated 
the Jews with great liberality, while Pope Gregory I. 
exhorted the clergy and the princes against the 
use of force in converting the Jews to Christianity, 
and while his predecessor Cautinus of Clermont was 
Ko favorably disposed toward the Jews that lie paid 
them high prices for rare goods and jewelry. A vitus 
was one of those insolent bishops who, with the in- 
creasing power of the clergy under the feudal sys- 
tem. were overzealous in making proselytes among 
the Jews by force or by any other means. lie re- 
peatedly exhorted the Jews of Clermont to embrace 
Christianity, but met with no response. The people 
of Frankish Gaul at that time were entirely free from 
intolerance, and associated with the Jews without 
prejudice, intermarriages being frequent among 
them. Jews were among the shipowners on the 
rivers of Gaul and at sea, and distinguished them- 
selves as physicians, judges, and warriors. This did 
not please tin? bigoted bishop, who at last bad suc- 
ceeded in converting one Jew, who was baptized on 
Easter Day, April 5, 77b. When the new convert 
went in a procession through the streets in bis white 
baptismal robe, lie was sprinkled with rancid oil by 
a Jew. This act so aroused the mob that they at- 
tempted to stone the Jew, but were prevented from 
doing so by the bishop. On Ascension Day, May 14. 
however, the mob demolished the synagogue. Oil 
the following day the bishop gave the Jews a choice 
between baptism and banishment. After hesitating 
and delaying for three days, during which time 
many were attacked in their houses and some killed, 
over live hundred asked to lie baptized (May IS, 
77b). Those who remained true to their religion 
emigrated to Marseilles. 

Ycnantius Fortunatiis, who at the request of the 
historian Gregory of Auvergne, bishop of Tours 
I (744-7D7). wrote a poem on this occasion, bints at 
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tin* that flu* .lews c nil V concludid In hr baptiziil 
ulirii tiny found out that resistance by arms was 
impo>>ihle (“ ('arm. *' v. 5). From Gregory's letters 
m Yiririlius of Arles and t « » Theodore of Marseilles, 
il ajijtrais that the Jews win* escaped to Marseilles 
wrie later alsn forced to adopt ( lirist ianit y. 

Him lo«;i: Vl'liv : Uivirnrv nf T«.111>. Hist ••in- Err1i.sin*tvjln' ih 
' rnni". V. 11 'Tummies ciliiimi. ii. HR*, Paris, lsa.r. Hahn. 
<riif hi * . iii. 177 IV-*; Ap.iiius, /fi «/»*/» 11 , j>. 14 ; (irfuz. 

i it s ii. r J ml* >>ii e«I v. 4il. 

T IL IL 

AVLONA, AXJLONA, or VALONA 

Yar\ imr names nf a town and seaport nf 
A ! ha nia. on the Gulf nf Avlmia, on the Adriatic. 
Fnnn rally times there seems to have been a tlnnr- 
i> 1 1 i i i if Jewish comnnmity in the place. Messer 
] >:i v ii ! I.t.nN, hnrn about 1470. son <>{ tin* philoso- 
pher Judah Lei »n, was in Salnniea about 15 10, when 
1„. r»<riv< il an in vitatinn logo to Avlmia and assume 
, jiarife n J t he three Jewish congregations there, with 
an annual salary of 70 llorins. lleaeeejited the offer 
hreuux* he wished to go to Corfu, and Avlona was 
on his wav. David preached in the synagogues in 
mlnimii. A ipiarrel breaking out among the vari- 
mijs ,1 ( ’ w i»h nationalities of the town, the Sephardim 
• ri tin] irixmr under that, name tin* Jews nf Portugal 
and CaMiirt separated from the Catalans and organ- 
i/rd a prayer-meeting in the house of Abraham Zar- 
I'ati. Toward the end of the second year of David's 
*ta\ dimensions broke out also among tin* Sephar- 
dim. David sided with the Portuguese. who. he 
said. were “lint -tempered hilt nhedient : they are 
npi nand generous. ami not hypocritical and proud 
iikr the CaMilians." The Portuguese estahlished a 
-ynajoLOte fur themselves; the (‘astilians demanded 
that David should compel the Portuguese, under 
penalty of excommunication. to continue to attend 
the former common synagogue. But David de- 
clined mi the ground that tin* Portuguese were in 
tin* majority, and therefore had the right to separate 
from the minority. 

At this juncture there arrived at Avlmia a Jewish 
physician nf l.ishmi. Don Solomon Cressente. Slowly 
recovering fnnn a serious illness, lie offered, in testi- 
mony of gratitude to God. a gift of paraphernalia to 
tin* Portuguese synagogue. lie* intended by this to 
bring about the reconciliation of the Castilians with 
the Portuguese; and upon the sacred evening of Kul 
Nidre (the eve nf Atonement Day) he sent messen- 
gers to the Castilians in their synagogue to implore 
tlirin to pardon the Portuguese for any wrong which 
the latter might have dom* them. But his exertions 
wne of no avail. The next day, the Day of Atone- 
ment, he requested David to intervene nsconeiliaior: 
hut tin* Castilians refused to obey David's summons 
to rulin' to him for a mutual explanation, and so the 
strife grew warmer. The Portuguese, with David 
at their head, launched anathemas against the (’as- 
tilians. who responded similarly. At the head of 
tin* (‘astilians at that time were Abraham de Collier 
mid Abraham Harbon, judge, the former an enemy 
of David. 

In tin* tpies! ion of the conflicting synagogues, 
however. Abraham Harbon. who was a friend of 
David, pronounced against him, though among other 
arguments David had instanced his title «»f “pDID 


(“ordained teacher") to inlbtenee the obedience of 
the Castilians. The Sephardim, on the other hand, 
laughed at the custom of ordaining rabbis (rO'CD) 
as practised in France, Germany. and Italy, They 
claimed that the ceremony could onlv he legally per- 
formed in Palestine. and that rabbis who performed 
it in other countries did so only in imitation of the 
(Sent lies. Moses hen Jacob Albelda, author of com- 
mentaries on various parts of the Bible, also lived 
in Avlona toward the end of the sixteenth century 
(Cniilorte. " Koiv ha- Do rot , ’ p. 314c). 

Hna.iota: mm! v : Si*li**rhter, Xot»s sur Mts?» r Jhirfrl Ij/nti, in 
hi iolt s J h i rt s, xxiv. ejs tt t Kthml Itn lit tm ini, 

e*l. S. Hernfi'M. in tin* Mekize S'inlamim enllertinii. lirrlin, 

ism* ; iln-'/.t tinth. xxvii., No’. 71. p. g.M. 

U. A. D. 

AVVITE3, AVVA, AVVIM (in A. Y. AV- 
ITES) : 1. A people mentioned in Dent. ii. gj 
as being dispossessed hv the Caphtorim. This, 
however, could not have taken place before theduvs 
of Joshua, for it is stated in Josh. xiii. J that the Is- 
raelites upon entering ( 'ansian failed to eoinpier them ; 
and their plan* of settlement is identical with the one 
mentioned in Dent. ii. *23. Although settled in the 
Philistine district, they do not appear to have had any- 
thing in common with the Philistines: they resemble 
rather the class of Bedouins who had made some 
progress toward the stage nf permanent settlements. 

2. A city in the domain of Benjamin, which may 
once have been a city of the Av vites (Josh, xyiii. 23). 

3. The plate? from which the king of Assyria 
brought penple. worshipers of Nihha/. and Tartak, 
whom he settled in Samaria (II Kings xvii. 31). 
(’ailed “ I wall ’’ in II Kings xviii. 34. xix. 13: Isa. 
xxx vii. 13. 

j. .lit. G. B. L. 

AWANI, ISHAK IBN AL- : Head of the 
Academy of Bagdad until displaced by a rival ; lived 
in the thirteenth century. He was a eon temporary of 
Al-IIarizi, who seems to have made much fun of him. 
Deferring to his displacement from his academical 
position. Al-IIarizi accuses hiin of having paid for the 
chair then occupied by another. Awani’s poetry 
timls no mercy at the hands of this rigorous critic, 
who exhausts his supply of stings upon him. But 
AMIarizFs judgment, upon Awani lias proved to be 
a most unjust one. being simply the expression of 
discontent and revenge for insnllieient payment of 
his own poetic efforts, or possibly of merely wounded 
vanity. Of all Awani’s poems only one lias been 
preserved, which has recently been published. It 
shows, however, sufficiently that tin* poet deserves a 
place among the foremost masters of “ muwashshah ” 
(popular poetry). With regard to form, Awani 
faithfully observes all the rules of the art. His so- 
called “girdle -poem,” which isapoemon friendship, 
is strictlv metrical and fully rimed, and it shows -the 
author's name in acrostic. In contents the poem is 
likewise of considerable merit. Babylonian though 
he was, lie knew and had a skilful mastery of all the 
figurative expressions derived by the old Spanish 
classical writers from the Arabs and adopted into 
Hebrew poetry. The language is pure and free from 
all harshness; the connection is well preserved: nml 
the whole is permeated by a genuine poetical spirit. 
Hazardous as it may he to pronounce a final judg- 
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mi'iit ci im'i'inini: n l'"cl IwmmI mi a Mi.-'1«- 1”»'»- 11 
iii v.nli. lcss 1 rue that the |icrn>al .4 -h.> ■-«- !>■■- 
dm lii.li is Siillici. iit tn slum- that lie was no hum-'l.T 

in tli«' aft. .. . 

lmu H'.aiAi'iiv : It. isr.»ly. tn «■ f- »• ' : *• 

Kniiriicinn, I*- || |> 


AWIA or IWIA, RAB: llal.v Ionian aiimra of 
the fourth ccitcnil imi (fourth i i ntniyi. i..n.|..n.ry 

or \h„vo anil Italia (15er.-s/,; Shah. i.Mi.am hn.ihe • 

in law ., f ltam.ni h. t»- K "' 

eomiiaiv "\nnli ( ,.m|il. l nm. u- 

II,. was a disci | ile of li. .)ose|.l.. am. very sine. ... 
rimal ohservames. An exan.|.le -I In- .■Mrii.ie 
ve'rii|inli, nsness is L'iven in IJ-tr. is'-. and an n.s.anee 
of Awia's readiness in halakie aryiiinintati.m ,s 
quoted in Shah. Ilia. He ""ee vis, led 1 .aha s school 
wi,h dust on his shoes. The master intended to 
punish him lor his i.ieaehof e.iqnelte l.y ,.p, ,...1111.1- 
pu/zlinil questions to him that In- h..(.e.i Awia 

would lie unalile to answer. Awia. however, 1 

the test and came forth victorious. Theaiidniiee 
svninathi/.eil with Awia. and Nalnnan li. Isaac ev- 
elaiiiied : " Thanked lie the Lord, that R-iUi did not 
.succeed in puttit.ir Awia to shame" (Shah. 

•It;/, • ] ie/.alt i:V»: Salih. IT'; Men. Ar. 11'. , 

k*: k. i. in.* SM ■ 

•I. Ml. ‘ * ‘ 

AWIA SABA (THEEEDEB), BAB: Huby- : 

h »n \;i 1 1 halakist of the third nin«»mi«-pwR«ii«m tiliinl 
mid fourth centuries) . a cnntempnraiy ot Hah lappa 

uhr Elder) and of Hahhali b. lhmaii(M. K. -4A; KM. ! 

lie was a Pnmbedilan by birth, but nllen sat 
Vt tin* feet of Kab lluua 1.. who considered him a 
*iiivat scholar. The Talnmd (Br/.ih '2U: Hal. 
records two instances in which Awia. by his pr*>- 
f uttilit y of reasoning, became troublesome* t*» l«is 
trarlicr. who. being exhausted by lecturing, broke '• 
U p all further discussion by the evasive remark. “ A 
raven has tlown past/’ Awia was probably the fa- ' 
therof Ai.ia it. Awya. 

A. Sit. * 

‘AWIRA, BAB: Babylonian amoraof the third 
an,l fourth generations (fourth century): contem- 
porary of A have and Salra—the latter speaking «»f 
him as of “a scholar coming from the West ~ (Pales- 
tine). ‘Awira had cmigiated to Palestine, when* he 
ollieiated as usher at a college of “the great teacher” 
(probably Ainmi): hut hcrcturncil t«»his native land 
(llul. ole), bringing with him many Halakot and 
ll’aggadoi of U. Ainmi and of It. Assi, in transmit 
ting which he frequently interchanged the names of 
tin*' authors (Her. 20 ; *: Pcs. 1 l‘.D [correct ver>i*.n in 
MSS.]: Sot ah V>: (lit. 7*/; IIul. S F>: ***** Ammi). 
Besides those which he reported in the names of 
others, then* are some original homilies by Hub 
•Awira. “Gome ami sec,” he saiil once, “how un- 
like human nature is the nature of the Holy One. 
The man of high standing looks up with respect to 
a man higher placed than himself, but does not re- 
speet his inferior: not so tin* Holy (hie: ]f«* is su- 
preme ami yet respects the lowly, as Script nr*- says 
(Ps. cxxxviii. 0) Though the Lord is high, yet 
hath He respect unto the lowly ’ " (Sotah -w). [Others 
ascribe this to U. Eleazur.] 


-curding to 'Awira [some ascribe tin* remark to 
K.‘j..dma h. Levi]. “The H-mpler [evil iiielinatioiij 
is called l»v seven different names. 'I h** llnlyOm 
1,1,-ssed he* 1 1*-:— calls him simply * Evil.' as it is said 
(Hen. viii. *21). 'The inclination «»f mans heart is 
,-viI • ; Moves calN him ' Tin* iincircn»iei>ed. ' f«»rso he 
vavs (l)t iit. X. 1 0». ‘ Ye shall circumeix* the foreskin 
(*‘*oilit“) of your heart'; David calls him l n- 
eieaii. * lor he* prays (IN. li- 1*2). 'Cleat** in m** 
a chan heart.* when*-.- it appears that then* is an 

unclean ••ne: S»l* calls him * Enemy.* for lie says 

iPn.v. x\v. *2 1 . *22 i. * li* thine enemy be hungry, give 
him bread [religious iiniirMimeiit ] toeat: ami i! lu- 
be thirsty, give’ him water [spiritual refreshment [ to 
drink.* etc. (coin pare i>a. lv. 1. ‘2): Isaiah calls him 
• Si nmhliiig bl* »ek. lot* he cries (Na. l\ii. 11). L< - 
move tlu* stumbling block nut of th** way *>f my 
p<*i >}>le * : Ezekiel calls him 'St*m**.‘ for he says 
(Ezek. xx.wi. *2»b- * ! will remove th** heart *>1 st*»m- 
nut of vour llesil. and will give you a bean *if flesh': 
Joel calls him * Lurk*-!';* for he says (.1 «m* 1 ii. 

I lehr. ). ' 1 will remove far nil’ from yon the “ zefoni.* 
which,* in th*- Hagiradali. is tak**n as a symbolical 
name of the tempter who lies hidden ('zalun ) in 
the heart of man r *(Suk. *V2 Pes. 110/*; Kt*t. 112^: 
B B BHA; M**n. 4i»o: link 40A. 5-V. 

4. SH. ‘ ^ "• 


AXENFELD, AUGUSTE : French physician ; 

In iVn at Odessa Oct. ‘2Y is->r»: «lh-*l at Paris Ang.*25. 
tsBb II** was a son of Israel Aksknkki.im After 
complet iug his school e*l neat ion at his tint i \ e tow n. 
li*. went to* Paris to st mly ine«lieine, and indue course 
received his diploma as doctor of medicine from the 
Sorhomie. For hi< services during Ihe «*holerh *-pi 
,l,.,nie in Paris in is 111 and is.*»| lie was awarded tw*« 
medals, and after having become a French eili/.eii 
he was presented with the great gold medal of the 
** Assistance Piiblique.” 

In Axeufeld be* am*- lecturer at the Sorhomie. 
and in 1S.77 was eh-cte«l a fell*»w. Shortly alt**rwar*l 
he was appoint«-d physieian-iii*eld**f at tin* hospital 
Ih-aujin, substituiing as such professors And ml in 
the ficnlcde Medeeineaiid Host an in Hie Hotel-Dieii. 
These posit imis lie retained until ls71. when he was 
attacked with the severe cerebral disease which 
finally caused his death. 

Axeufeld contributed many essays t*» th** publica- 
tion of the Societe AnaP>ini*pu*. and was the author 
of: lk Des Inlliu-nees Nos«K*omiak*s." Paris, 1-S*># : 
”I)*-s Lesions At roph'npn-s d«* la Moi'-lle Epiniere. 
in ** Archives (iem-rales, ** iraite des Ne- 

croses.” in Heqliili's ^ Trait e *le Pathologic Iiit*-rne. 

: published lat* r (lss:l) by Ih-nri Hm-lianl: "Jean *le 
1 Wieret l«*s S*>reiers." Paris. lsf»5; and j*»intly with 
.Iul*-s B*-eIar*l. “Rapport sur les Progres *le la Me- 
| deeim* en Franc**.” Paris, 1S07. 

j nnii.HHiit.miv: .Yohithii 7>»Vf. Lnwni w s.v.; 

l*agfl. 1 ii< ><!)■<! I>h isrht .< Lrrikon. s.v.. Vi**nna, UMH. 

j it. u. F. T. II. 

j AYAS, ON : Interpreterof the French army 
’ in th** Algerian campaign against Abd-cl-Kader: 

*li***l 1S40. II** receive* I s«*v**ral wounds in theexpe- 
; ditious in the Oran, during which he captured one of 
: A1>*1 -el-l\a*l<*r’s lieutenants. 

! At the kittle against the Bou-Maza he showed 
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special bravery: killing five Am Ik at a critical m,,- 
men! of tin- lull lie. and receiving wmiuds nf which 
]»«• ( i i< < 1 tlu* following year. 

ima.lni.K.U'MV : Ki'nimi. /.< s 1 nti rpn'h s Ahjnii n.<: H* no 

Khali* Jains, xx \»\. ."il ; .lti>t. _V« to n j tr 

Jsnalih a. il. 1? 1 r.rl illl. 1 •*'!(». 

J. 

4 AYIN : Tin- sixteenth letter of tin* Hebrew al- 
phabet. Its numerical value is seventy. In {is 
earlier form it was a cirele. a nidi* picture of thi- 
ck e , hence ir< name r* \\y in eye”). Tin’s, form 
instill lulu* si -ini on tin* Moaliiii* Shun*. and also on 
ili*- old Ilvlm-w inscription found in lln Siloam Pool, 
lis j<roimnriaiion in modern linn* ranges fr«»m no 
v, *iiad al all. a> in tin* Jnd.-rn (hnnan pronunciation, 
to ill** nasal ////of i in* Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
(»ur reason for this wide range in protmne ia lion is 
t hat then* wen- ori-inally t w «> dislimi sounds in He- 
brew. as ia other Semitic laniraa^es. both represented 
ly an •Avia; llieonea rough breathing (still retained 
in Morocco and Syria), the other a soft palatal. The 
distinction he! ween the two, still indicated in the 
Uaiisliieration of proper names in the Hrrck version j 
• >l tin- Old Testament, was gradually lost ; in certain ! 
dM riels the .Jews retained in their pronunciation S 
traces of the palatal (which accounts forthe Sephardic j 
pronunciation). in others all traces of the letter dis- j 
a I * ( i» ;i ii •« 1 . and the rough breathing became purely j 
vocalic (se«* Zimmern. % * Ycrgleiehemlc Hramniatik j 
<1* !* Si-mit isehen Spraehen.’’ s 7 >. The ’Avin ! 

" 1 sv.-ov, mi, i xoii, ii;is neen used j 

oaiti- extensively in the ^ iddi-Ji orthography us a 
\e*,«ii | li tter, indieat invr short /’ 

<L B. L. 

AYLLON (incorrectly also Aylion, Aelion, 
Hillion), SOLOMON BEN JACOB: llalmm of 
1 ll " N l'1'id-die eon givgat inns ill London and Ain- 
v;,| ,l:1,n ••»»'* wer of Sliuhl id ha i Zehi; horn in 
1,Ir »l dhhd V); died in Amsterdam April 
I'f 1 ‘ llis name is derived fr«»m a town in the 
SpuuMi province S^,. via of the name of Ayllon. 

A \ lion was neither a general scholar nor a Tairnud- 
m «'f standing, as his responsu (found in Ezekiel 
h ;i ! Zi-lielle nbogeji s ** Keiicsct Yehezkel.” Nos. J, 5; 
in Samuel Ahnah’s “ Debar Sh«*iiiu«-K“* Xos. d‘20. JW4 - 
111 Ashkenazi’s “ I.fakain Zehi.” No. 1; in Jacob 
s.i^poitas ”Ohel 'V a'akoh,” No. (il) amplv show. 
s<e also theanonynious let ter (pinted by (Ira'tz. ~<ie- 
sehiehte, " A. \s-2 (dll ed.). But fiis histnrv is closelv 
interwoven with that of Shahliethaism in both the 
Last and tile West. 

A vllnn's y < 1 1 1 1 ] ] xv„s in Suh.iii,-:,. whirl, was 

]>i<>l>altly Ins iiiri lijilaci*. siltli.mgii prrsmis :,s- 

!'* U . V' 1 * ' vas t^ 11 * place, lieeause liiaiiv Shah- 

I'l lliaians Hainicil t„ |„. „f I>;,l,slinian liirili. H,. 
a>s,M ia V ,| win, ,i„. Slialilicihaian rirrlrs „r .l,.s,..>!, 

1 Klormtiii. ami oilier l.-a.limr 

■ junts of antiimmian and eomnmnistie tendencies 
* *»•«•<• Ik- IS said l„ hay,, married as his divinely a|> 
m ii spouse a woman from whom another man 
i.n separated wiilmnl the fnrmalilv of a divoree. 
n \ In i xpeiienee t lull she sunn left him fora third 

^ a i . \\ lose altiiiily seemed holier to t liisst ramre 
■y, , :l " ! 1 "' ,,<inils ,,f In" ini inatriiiKinv (M. lia ris 
»'.e passage is. however. 
" ,,s, ' nr '-)- A fi-w .wars later he visit, d 


I-.im.peasa “ ineshiillah " (nmssennei) from the i*ai- 
es.imai, eiamieyalinns enlleet funds lor ,1,.- poor 
7 'l"*., n "'- v n-llid. leaving llis wile and , hildreit 
dntmeiled m Safe,!, and having apparently pnl.liely 
■rnheii with Mialilietliaism. Kn.ni Irrlmiu « here 
", !ls 1,1 l,iss (-Hina 1 1 , ;{•»,). ll( . | Al „. 

sterdam and them e to London, whi te, after ;i f vW 
m* »ntlis’ stay . he was appointed haham June <t 
^ Jl< ’ very next year. howev«*r. he was viw,,j ’ 
ously attacked -by a ineinher of the c’.mirre-mtTon 
named Ruby Fidampie. who had Ju-ard smuethin- of 
Ayllon ‘s antecedents. The Mahamad. earing nmiv 
L<r its dignity than for tin* truth, endcavmvd to suji- 
press the scandal. .hut Aylhni’s position Was so hope- 
lessly imdermine.l by t he e\poM,rc. that all the reallv 



Solomon l>i-n Jamb Avllnn. 

(Fri»:u :u» <***;r;»v ?},j« |,y J. ll"iibr.tken.) 

learned members of the eom/re Ration would not sub- 
mit t<i the lie w haham, which caused considerable 
friction, in spite of a pronunciamenlo (- haskamali ”) 
issued by the Mahamad that undi*r penalty of excom- 
munication it was forbidden 4, to any one except tin* 
appointed Italian! to lay down the law or to render 
any leiral decision.'* Ayllon, in a letter to Sasportas 
(“Oliel Ya’akob.” No. (>()) six years later (K’»1M»). still 
complained bitterly of tin* unbearable relations be- 
tween him and bis conir relation, and inasmuch as 
his olden Shabbethaian proclivities ln*«raii to r<*assert 
themsel vi's. and the con^Teiraiioii just then heiran to 
consider the propriety of asking for his resignation 
(M. I.Iagis. he resolved to leave London, ami was 
glad to accept an appointment as associate nihhi of 
the Sephardic <*oiigregat ion of Amsterdam. 1T01. 

Ay lion’s first blunders in his new home took place 
when in 1700 In* pronounced as harmless a heretical 
work by M. (’ardozo (probably the work "linker 
Abraham.” still extant in manuscript), which lie had 
been requested to examine by the Mahamad. This 
latter body, however, was somewhat distrustful of 
its hakain. and sought additional opinions from other 
learned authorities. They gave as t heir opinion that 
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Cnnl«>zo‘s work public burning. and this 

sentence was net ually carried nut. About this time, 
too, /. hi Ashknia/i came to Amsterdam as rabbi 
of tin* Ashknia/.ir riumiiiinit y: bis advent was a 
serious matter to Ayllon. as tin* fonnrr completely 
ccbpvrd hi" Sephardic cMlli*ngiic by bis superior Irani - 
inland dignity of i -huraeter; he was also a noted 
lirrrsv -hunter in thr matter of tbr Shabtu-t liaian 
movement. Tbr rla.^li <*« »i 1 1« I hardly hav«- been 
averted. :i ii< i NYheiniah Havyun, a notorious Shah- 
b< t liaian. precipitated it. At the request ofM. Harris. 
Ashkenazi examined tin- works of Havyun (1711) 
and right lv denounced t hr m as hr ret iral: in add it ion. 
lie notilird the Mahamad of ihe fart This august 
bodv. howrvrr. did not exactly wrlroinr advirr vol- 
unteered by a Polish Herman rabbi, and replied that, 
before taking a«ti«»n. Ashkenazi's opinion would 
have to lie fort i tied hy the assent of Ay Ihui and other 
members of t heir own body. Ashkenazi perempto- 
rily declined this express invitation to sit in rouneil 
with Ayllon. for he was well aware both of his igno- 
rance of the (’aha la and of his suspect ed nihility with 
Shahhet hnisni. Ayllon saw in 1 his crisis an oppor- 
tunity to make political capital, He persuaded an 
inlbnutial member of tlie .Mahamud. a certain Aaron 
<le Pinko, to lake up the matterasan attempt on the 
part of thr Herman rabbi to interfen* with tin- auton- 
omy of 1 he Sephardic community. It is dillicuit to 
discover whether Ayllon was actuated herein by 

-T 1* .x-sult t « • 5^1 ixfct »t «-t list i>«Ti i . « wl*«-t l»<-r. f* « •!* f *«-r- 

sonal reasons, he merely sought to clear Havyun from 
the imputation east upon him. The adventurer was 
well aeipiainted with Ayllon *s antecedents, and it 
would have been dangerous to make ail enemy of 
him. l?e this as it may. l)e Pinto succeeded in hav- 
ing a resolution passed hy tin* Mahamad, declining to 
permit any such interference in their alTairs by the 
Herman rabbi, and requesting Ayllon to appoint a 
committee to give an official opinion upon Hay yun’s 
work. The finding of lids commission was publicly 
announced Aug. 7, 171 Tin the Portuguese 1 synagogue, 
and it ran that Havyun was innocent of tin* heresy 
charged against him, and that he had been unright- 
eously persecuted. The commit tee* consisted of seven 
mcmlx-rs. hut ifs conclusions represented simply 
Ayllon 's opinion, for the other six understood noth- 
ing of the* matter. The* alfair, however, could not 
he considered closed herewith, for Ashkenazi anti 
Hagis had already, on July 22, pronounced the 
ban of excommunication upon Havyun and his heret- 
ical hook. In the protracted discussion which en- 
sued bet wet ii Ayllon and Ashkenazi, a discussion 
into which therabbisof Hennany, Austria, and Italy 
were drawn. Ayllon made hut a sorry figure, al- 
though. as far as Amsterdam was concerned, it might 
he said to have ended triumphantly for him, seeing 
that Ashkenazi was compelled to leave the city. 
Not alone did Ayllon permit his protege. Havyun, 
to assail the foremost men in Israel with foulest in- 
sults, hut lie supplied him with personal papers 
containing attacks upon his opponent Hagis. the un- 
founded nature of which lie himself had formerly 
admitted and testified to. Ayllon was also no doubt 
the rabbi who laid charges against Ashkenazi before 
the Amsterdam magistrates, and thus made ail in- 
ternal dissension of the Jewish community a matter 


of public discussion. !i is claimed that upon hear- 
ing of the death of Ashkenazi in 1718, Ayllon eon 
fessed that lie had wronged the man. It is certain 
that when, a lew years later. Havyun visited Am 
sirnlam again, lie found matters changed so much 
j that even Ayllon refused to see him. 
j Ayllon left a cabalistic work, a manuscript of 
j which is preserved in the library of the Jews* Col- 
lege in London (Neuhauer. (‘at. Iiodl. Ilcbr. MSS.. 
No. I 'Jo). 

lliBijouUAi'HY : easier. Hist . uf lit ris Marl.s. pp. ™ 

Jo; Hi: Unitz. »l« r Jmhn. x. WCi. sail :t'7>. 4*;i 4s7. 

:t«l t «l.: h. s*^r. E!u u-hti-Tnin. pp. C>| 74 < reprint 

fnuM l In-Shttlui r. iii.»: Kimlt-n. A/* tjiUnt St /» r <see In«l*-x » : 
WnJf. Itihi. li» hi. iii. |og»». iv. t»:t ; sieiiiM'liii«-iiI»*r. 1 'nt. I Stull. 
No. See also Asiikkna/i. /Kin : IIavyi n.N.; Nikki. 

liAVin. 

L. H, 

AYYAS, JACOB MOSES: Son of Judah Ay 
yas: lived at Jerusalem, whence he was sent abroad 
to collect money for the Palestine poor. In 1 782 he 
visited Algiers, where he was received with great 
honor. Following a call to Ferrara, lie settled there 
as rabbi and teacher. One of his pupils was Nepi, 
the assoeiate author of “Toledo! (Scdole Yisrael.*’ 
Ayyas wrote u Derek Hay vim " (The Way of Life), 
treating of annulment of vows, of the ceremony 
known as Tasiiuk, ete., Leghorn, 1810. 
lillu.muKAlMlY : Henjiifoli. Oznr lia-Si furim % p. ll»i. 

i.. M. B. 

A WAS. JUDAH : A inmii-ntntor sunt casiuVt : 

horn in North Africa about innti; died at Jerusalem 
Sept. 11, 1 700. He pursued his Talmudic studies at 
Algiers under the supervision of Solomon Zcror, 
rabbi of that city. From 1728 to 1750 Ayyas offici- 
ated as davyan of Algiers, in which capacity he was 
very popular and much consulted on ritual ques- 
tions. In 1750 he went bv way of Leghorn to Jeru- 
salem. where he spent the closing years of his life. 
The chief motive for his departure seems to have 
been the progressive spirit that began to make itself 
felt in the Algerian community. Ayyas was a strict 
Talmudist, a keen casuist, but narrow-minded and 
without any sympathy for questions outside the do- 
main of Halakah. He wrote: (1 ) ** Lehem Yehudah” 
(The Bread of Judah), a commentary on Maimonides* 
“ Yad ha lla/.akah ” (Leghorn, 1745). (2) “Bet Ye- 
hudah ” (Judah’s House), responsa on the four 
"Turim ” (Leghorn, 1740). This latter work throws 
some light on the social and economic* conditions of 
the Jewry of North Africa in Ayyas’ days. From 
the fifth responsum in Elx*n ha ’E/.er, for instance, 
it appears that eases of bigamy were not rare among 
Oriental Jews of the eighteenth century. Appended 
to it are tin* communal regulations of Algiers as laid 
down by K. Joseph ben Slushct (C r TDand IL Simon 
hen Zemah Duran (j* 2CH). (3) “ We/.ot li-Yelmdah ” 
(And This Too Is Judah’s), commentaries on various 
subjects ( Leghorn, 177f»). (4) “ Bene Yehudah ” (Ju- 
dah’s Sons), on the terminology and style of Mai- 
fiionides, Tosafot and Mizrahi; this work contains 
also some responsa: .appended to it isa treatise, "Ot 
Bcrit ” (Tin* Sign of the Covenant), on circumcision 
(Leghorn. 1758). (5) “Mattel! Yehudah ” (The Tribe 
of Judah) and (ft) “She *bct Yehudah 77 (Leghorn, 1782, 
17SS). containing novella 1 on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Ondi 
Hayyim. and Yorch Dehih. (7)* t *Afrade Ara” 
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(Tin 1 Dll"! of the E:i rlli). a commentary on Jacob 
Algazi's “ Ar’a «1** Kabbniiaii ( Leghorn. IT- S J). 

I’,II:i.h»‘M:aimiv : IJtrml urOhitt *0 .< i tri* nts n i.\. -VO; IH«k*Ii. 
' liiMiii'tions Tu mu tains, pi*, ■‘m * t .«*«/. 

n. M. B. 

AZ SHESH MEOT «n'X‘r L 4 *L M TX> : A poem of 
i li!v<‘ sImii/.M" by IL Elia< Pri>eu". introduced in tin* 
northern liturgy at the conclusion of the pivyutim 
in i hr Additional Service on the Fe.-i^i of Weeks. A 
I i;i l';i ] *hl’Use is given below nf 1 lie two melodics asso- 
ciated with the ]»< >« -in : I *« *t 1 1 are equally quotations 
t |i , m the mii"ie of the I ia\ s of peniii-nre, and afTonl 
-lh.- ii>< ne usually followed intonation especially) Mil 
rxeellent ill ll>t rat ioll < if 1 lie hcrmelfciit lea 1 feeling by 


ami the persistence of the practise shows that his 
intention was widely understood and appreciated. 

1 lie melody transferred already contained within 
itsell a (piotalion. in the ]dirase between the points 
marked here " A Mild “ 15. which had heen excerpted 
lroni tin* melody of Koi. N ihitK. It had heen intro- 
duced because at that poinl in t he original text men- 
tion was made of the Day of Alonemeiit. on which 
alone ” Kol Xidre”.is snug. For this employment 
ol a snatch of tune associated with a pari ieular serv- 
ice as a rcjircsenlative t heme of some idea suggested 
by that service or enshrined in the object of tin* oc- 
casion. see the general article Mrstr, Synvuooal. 
a. F. L. t\ 


AZ SHESH ME’OT 
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which so iniii'li of the traditional melody of the 
ha/.an has hern guided in its shaping. The noble 
version here transcribed as sung in the "musaf” 
<•1 the Feast of Weeks is (pioted bodily from the 
Hi me service of the Days of Memorial and of Atone- 
ment. where it is associated with that second part of 
the piyynt “ I'-iietannch Tokef.” legendarily associ- 
ated with IL Am non of Mayem i-:. in which the 
T ainnidieal theory (K. H. Hi A) of t!ie writing and 
sealing ,,f man's fab* at the rnnnnciiccmcut ami end 
of the Daysof Penitence is rhapsoda-ally developed. 
Deflecting that the 1 destiny of man is in the end de- 
pendent upon his own olw-dienee or disobedience to 
tin 1 Law, sonic old time haxnn considered that he 
might melodiously emphasize this Jewish doctrine 
of personal responsibility when singing of the giv- 
ing of that Law. 'With this object he chanted “ Az 
Shesli Meot ’ to the melody of “ L'-iictaiiuch Tokcf”: 


AZAL (H. V. AZEL): A place near Jerusalem, 
but the exact, position can not he determined (Zrch. 
xiv. f>). It is supposed by some to he the sum* as 
I5etli e/.cl (Mieali i. 11). Clermont -tianneau identities 
it with the Wadi Yasul. 

,1. .m. B. L. 

AZANKOT (Cip:rX), SAADIA B. LEVI: 
Orientalist of Morocco; lived in Holland in the lirst 
half of the seventeenth century. He was teacher 
of Jewish literature to Hottinger. There exists a 
versified paraphrase of Esther by him, which was 
printed under the title u Iggcret ha-Purim, Amster- 
dam, 1047. The Bodleian Library has two ...^bi- 
scripts hearing liis name: one containing a tran- 
scription of Maimbnides ** Dalalat al-Haiiiu ^ in 
Arabic characters, which Azankot made for Gulins; 
the other manuscript containing the Hebrew transla- 
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tiuii of tin* ~ Lamia t al Ayam ” of Husain l». Ali. ap- 
| m ii« !«*« 1 !«* a printed copy of tin* smic. 

lliia.iiM;i:.\riiY : Nmliaiirr. I'ot. Until. //» hr. MSS. N**s. 1-40 

2iii<I Iia**: stfiib»i lnn*i«lt*r. Ciit. llotU. r»»l. :.*gJ7. 

II. Hut. 

AZAREEL i K. V. AZAREL, “Hod is help 
1. Urn* « »f 1 1n »S( * who came to David al Zikiag (I 
( hr«m. \ii. 7). 

2. Si«n ..f Jen »lia in. chief of flic tribe of Han when 
David made thccnunicration of the people* (I (*lin»n. 
.wvii. 22 1 . 3. A Eevit»*. son of Hcinan. to wln»m 

foil tlieeli-v.-mh l«»t in the* apportionment made by 
David f«»r thcehoral service* of tin* Temple (! (*hn»n. 
x\v. 4. One of tin* sons of Baiii. who had 

taken u foreign wife ( Ezra x..41). 5* A pries! (X«*h. 

xi. Id. \ii. :Ub who played a musical instrument at 
the dedication of the* wall. Here t lie* name is spelled 

*• A/amel." 

.1. .IK. (LB. L. 

AZARIA BEN JOSEPH IBN ABBA MARI 

(al-* » called Bonafoux or. Bonfos Bonfil Astruc) : 
One* e«i tin* la-! Jewish writers coming from Per- 
pignan. France*. He nourished in the* first half of 
the fifteenth century. A rising against the Jews 
was the* cause* of his leaving his native city. Neu 
bailer (** Kcrivains Jnifs.” p. 759: see.* also * Rev tie 
Etude s Juivcs." v. 41) places this riot in the year 
1114. u lie n the* friar Vincent Ferret* mused tin* angry 
pa-dons of the mob against the Jews for. refusing 
baptism Hr HriitZ. * Resell. det* Jliden.” viii. 12d>: 
but Hreiss pHallia Judaica.** p. 4?d) is rather in 
dined to place the dale in 1420. whe*n the Jews of 
Pe-rpignan we re exposed lei all manner of vexatious 
pr* «e*e*e*e lings by the Inquisition (** Revue Etudes 
Jnive*s,“ xvi. 14). 

Ih* Tbi< as iT may, Azarin bad, in 1423. settled 
with hissi'ii in Italy, where lie translate*el from Latin 
into Hebrew tin* following works: (1) “ I)e (‘onsola- 
tieem* Philosophic* " of Boe thius (live-el 4 70-524 y 
Boethius was the only early Latin writer whose 
works were* translated into Hebrew. The? preface 
of the translator informs us that it was cemuncnccel 
Tehet 2*. a is:; 142d) at Tone* Maes? rata de Mon* 

telfelatra e proha hlv Maecratn di Monte* Fcltro). in 
the province of U rhino Pe sure), and finished the same 
year at Pastel San Pietro, in the province* of Bologna. 
(2) A translation of the 2Sth book of the* medical 
work entitled ** Libe*r Practice*, *’ by Zahrawi (e leventh 
century). :ifte*r the* Latin e>f Simon of Genoa, was 
tinidiMl November, 14211. at Senisc in the* province 
of Basiiicate*. Xenlmmr maintains that Azaria made 
his translation not from the* Arabic original, lmt 
from a inundation made by Abraham of Tortosa. son 
e»f Sliem Tob. son e>f Isaac. Who translated. in 1254. 
the whole work of Zahmwi at Marseilles (- Rabbins 
Franeais.** p. 592). (d) A translation from the* Latin ! 

eef the second ln.ok e»f the* ** Simplieia ” hy the* phvsi- 
cian Dieiscnrieles. The billowing is Azaria *s brief j 
introduction to this translation (Xeubniier. "Revue 
eh*s. Etude s Juivcs." v. 46): 

“Ii on..,, ii:i|. ]k ,*Ds tli.it physicians flint thiMnselvis in |>bui*s | 
wh**n* Un«> '"in n«»i pr«x*nr«* n*qnir«*«i drugs except wliii gp-at • 
»liill«*ult\. *ii)*i lu*nce are pl;n*«*«i in great riiitiarrassincni. Tliis » 
i- pan ;cts tarty the ease wfili llmse «>f <»ur «-»>rcli«rioiiisis wlioare » 
eiipinil i.« in villages or in tin* mountains to gain u„.j r ; 

livimr. Tln-it- an* places win re one can not fln.1 a vari.lv : 
of drugs wherewith to make the necessary mc.li.-ani.-nis. ! 


Tli.-rcfiirc. I. Azalia. callc«l Iloiiafniix in the vulgar i«»ngin*. have 
. lmn>‘al.*.l this alpha lH*ti.*:il lahlc wiiich I foinnl in n>«- ; hh« iil* 
! i hri-tians. ctiiitl.*«l in lircck u*^ [ ** M- » -k 

| *-f th- K'imvalciits of Iiinifs"]. .*o|ii|hkc 1 hy the phil<r-oj,h» raii<i 
| phisirian iM'osiiiriitesior Jiis nii» I«*.'* 

I i:iKt.io.;iiAi*n v : In :ol«Iii i* *n to the works tncntione-el ;i1m»v»*. 

MeiiiH-hiiei.li-i*. Jit hr. I '< It 1 />. pp. p'»*i. eWV). 7m. 

J «*. S. K 

AZARIA B. MOSES DE ROSSI. See Ro»t. 

AZARIAH. — Biblical Data: Tin* name giv. n 
i To twenty six dilb-ivnt prisons in the old Te -m 
! nieiit. The most important are: 

! 1. A noble in tin* court of Solomon. Ace*ordin*_ r 

! t*» 1 Kings jv. 2. lie* was tb»* son of Zaelok tin* ]»rie-i 
I < ’hron. v. d-*> [A. V. vi. i# J makes him tin* son ».f 
Aliimaa/. ami gram Lon of Zailok. 'file* same* gnu* 
:i!*»gie*al list (next verse*) state s that In* in turn had a 
grandson b»-aritig the* satin* name* wln> " exe cuted tin* 
priest's e»llire* in thebouse* that Solotmm built in Jeru- 
salem.” Since Za<h»k figured as a prominent prie-tlv 
noble in tlieceiiirt «>f Seihmton. it seems more like ly 
that not his grandson, but Ids s<m (as is stated by tin* 
older narrative of I Kings!, occupied n similar po-i* 
tst *n. preibabh* succeeding liis father in the high 
pri.-stlv otlice. In that case* the reference in I Citron, 
would apply to Azariah, the se»n of Zadok. rather than 
t*» A/ari; ill’s grandson. Similarity e»f name* may have 
!«*eii the cause of the* displacement at tin* hand of 
smite later copyist. 

2. Tin* gratnlsoti e»f the* Azariah of Solomon*- 
r.-ign and lathe r of Amariah. who was high prie-t 
during the reign of Jclmshapliiit (I Chnnt. v. ::«• 
[A. V. vi. 10]; E/m vii. :>). 

3. The se*ce >ml Book of (*lironiel«*s (xxvi. I0-2oi. 
in assigning a can<e f<»r the lepmsy of King I'zziah. 
Mates that tin* king impiously attempted to burn 
incense on the altar, and that Azariah *'tln : priest “ 
dhat is. the high priest), with eighty attendant 

; priests, opposed him. warning him that lie as a lay- 
j man had no right to hum incense to Yiiwii. As 
a punidiincnt for his impiety ami his anger against 
; the priests. I z.ziali wasat once smitten with leprosy. 

I .!«•>♦•] dins adds that an earthquake further evinced 
: tbe divine distipproval (“Aut.” ix. 10,^4). This 
tradition ofJose plmsc learlvarei.se from an associa- 
tion of the carthepiake in tin* reign of I’zziah. re- 
ferred to in Amos i. 1 and Zech. xiv. 5, with the* 
>t«»ry of the chronicler. The older narrative of 
Kings simply states that u the Lord smote the king, 
so that lie was a leper’* (II Kiugsxv. 5). The* gem*- 
ah.gie a! list in I (*hnm. v. [A. V. vi.]. purporting to 
give* the complete line of high priests in Jndali. 
aligns to the reign of I’zziah none hearing the name 
of Azariah. The point of view of the entire story in 

II I hronieles is not that of tin* days of the kingdom, 
when it was the duty of the king to present offerings 
ami burn incense (I Kings ix. 25). hut of tin* late 
p**st -exilic period when the chronicler wrote. It has 
a close kinship with other traditions peculiar to him 
• *r to his age, and frequently introduced into his ec- 
elcsiastical history. Its aim was clearly to explain 
the horrible atllietion of one who figures in the* ear- 
lier narratives as a just and benign ruler; and also 
to point a priestly moral. 

J j k. c. F. K. 

In Rabbinical Literature: The Ilaggadah 

identities Azariah. chief priest under I'zziah. with 
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ili«' lii^rli priest Azariah of wlmin it is staled. as a 
>]»eri:iMi>lillCtioii. "I If it istli.lt rXIVUtcd tin- priest \- 

i. ilir, ill tin* house that Solomon built in Jerusalem" 
,1 (broil. V. 3»»|A. V. vi. 10]). t«» indicate that he 

ihr wiiiftit y .if t hr Tempi.- frm n the sinful 
kill- l //i;ih ai t lie risk of his lif- (Sifiv Zutta. riled 
in Valk.. Niiin. «•»-!). 

-J. si;. E- <f - 

4. According t<» II (Miron, xxxi. 10. 13. a certain 

A , i;i 1, oi' the house of Zad**k was chief priest ami 
.. ,,f ti„* house of (Soil” during tin* reign of 

lLzikiah. During his high priesth<»'d. ehamhers 
n. i < l.iiill in Jin* Temple to receive the ohlations of 

th'- people. 

5. The Levite Azariah (prohat.lv distinct from the 
p! eeet iinii ). whose son duel is described by the ell mu - 

j, p r , 1 1 Chnui. wix. Lilas active in rallying out 
til*- roinmand of He/.ekiah to cleanse ihe Teitipie. 

6. Assneiated with the same traditional cleansing 
,.f tie Temple in tin* days «.f Ile/.ekiah wav a third 
A/miah described as a Levite of the sons ot M.-rari 

< 1 1 ( '(non. wix. P2>. 

7. Sou of the high priest Ililkinh. who was <-.«n- 
in • ted with the reformation of Jo<iuh(I Cliron. v. 

to jib V. vi. B>. 14|: in part. Ezra vii. I). It 
u.i" hi" von Seraiah who was put to death I»y Nebu- 
i i i « ; : i * /zar. Perhaps it was this Azariah who gave 
i.'.v name in the priestly clan that figured in the ref- 

< ■ •-.at ioa of E/.ra and Neheiniah ( Neh. x. 3 | IL Y. *2];. 

.nr C. F. K. 

S. >. -a • »f Nat hail, chief of. the < .Hirers of S»h mn hi 

• i K in-v j v. a). 

0. >>*ii of i Iovhaiiih. one of the men who di<rc- 
j • -1 J he umds i *f Jnviiiiah. and persisted in guing 

L.-\ j»t. taking the prophet along with them <Jrr. 

*J i. j 

10. The Ilel.rew* name for Ahod m-go. the com- 
panion of Daniel (Dan. i. i\tt *»*/.). 

.1. .IK. C. P>. E. : 

In Rabbinical Literature: Azariah and his 
*::■ i !• « v Haiianiah and Mishael were of royal lineage, 
line iheireolleairnein the royal service*. Daniel, bring 
*:• '•« *• n. lain s of I le/ekiah. to whom tin* prophet Isaiah 
had announced concerning them (Isa. xxxix. 7), “and 
of thy smis there sluill lie eunuchs in tin* palace of j 
the kiln: of Babylon" (Sanh. Pirke IL Elie/er j 
lii : .femme, in his Commentary on Isaiah: Olivines j 
o:: Matt. xv. .*>; a dissenting view in tin* Talmud, j 
;i h , conteinls that only Daniel was a Judean : j 

hi" trii-nds belonging to < »t Jn-r tribes). Tin* cause of ! 

th'ir having hern eunuchs was the fact that the 
‘ niies nf the J, ws had aecu.ved them before King 
N* 1 'Uel iad n,*z z.ar of leading impure lives, especially 
u l! h t he wi\ es of the imble Baby loiiians, and in order 
t-*>how the falsity of i his accusation they mutilated 

I i»eni"i l ves. and when arraign, d before Nelmehad- 
Ue//:ir. they Were not only able to refer to the Deea- j 
ah >gue ( Ex. xx. 14). which enforces chastity upon the 
•h*u. but were also able to prove how unfounded 
"as tin- accusation (Midi*. Megitlah, published by 
Caster, in “Semitic Studies." p. 170). 

Azariah and his friends were able to control them- 
selves even to tin* suppression of every human ineli- 

II atinn. ami they were eminently tit for tin- service of 
the court (Dan. i. 4) because they did not permit 
theiiivelvcs to be overcome by sleep or other needs 


(Sanh. 1s\ Devoted to their mundane ruler, they 
wer.-e.pi.-dly faithful to tle-ir heavenly Father, obey- 
ing IlCconiniands strictly and keeping the Sabbath 
holy (Elivahn lb xxvi. : Sanh. /.#•.). 
His Their failhhilnos to the Jewish re 
Strength ligion was deiiionMiated by their refu 
and sal to show homage to the idol erected 
Faith. by Nebuchadnezzar. (Dan. hi.), al- 
lium gh it w.U" in i calif y no idolatry that 
was reipiired of them, but rat In ran act of homage to 
the king'sstattie. They gave their live-. for the glori- 
tieathm of the Eternal, saying. “If soulless animals 
like frogs hastened into the burning ovens of the 
Egypt Ians ( E.\. vii. gs), how much more reasi *n is t here 
b»r ns to do similarly ” (IV". r»:»V compare Tovafot. 
under lise word TO). Azariah and his friends llan- 
aniah and Mishael wen* the men chosen as Jewish 
tlelegales to show homage to the slat He. Ncbuehad- 
llr/./ar having commanded each nation to send three 
envoys on this occasion. They came to Daniel for 
advice: liesen? them to the prophet Ezekiel, who ad- 
vised them n«. i to iisk t licit >iv»s. but rather to try to 
evade the command by lBgiit. Although tin* prophet 
based hi< adviei* nit tin* authority of Isaiah (compare 
Isa. xxvi. gtii. they determined openly to insult the 
king’s statue so that all the nations should say. 
“All peoples did. homage to the image, Israel alone 
refused!" As Ezekiel could not make them desist . 
from their plan, he hade them wait at least until he 
had ijin-stioncd Cod: hut the Almighty said to him: 
“Let t hem not depend upon Me herein, for it is pre- 
cisely through the sinfulness of such aristocrats as 
they among My people, that My house is destroyed. 
My palace in ashes, and My children exiled among 
the heathens.” This response, however, only con- 
tinued their determination, and tlu-y each prneeeded 
to a dilTercut point and there proclaimed loudly, 
“We will not serve thy gods, o king, nor worship 
the golden image which limn haM set up. even 
though (*od sustain us imt ” (Dan. iii. IS: verse 17, 
however, explicitly expresses faith in Cod’s assist- 
ance). When they had thus proven their pious de- 
termination, it was revealed to the prophet Ezekiel 
that Cod would nevertheless intervene in their be- 
half. the former reply having been simply to test 
their fortitude (('ant. IL to vii. S). 

Winn brought be lore him. Nebuchadnezzar re- 
minded the voiing men that the Jews had lively 
worshiped idols before the destruction 
Opposes of Jerusalem, thus affording them a 
Idol- precedent : lie also referred them to the 
Worship, words of .Jeremiah (xxvii. S), threat- 
ening destruction to a)) who should 
not i >bcv Nebuchadnezzar: and appealing finally to 
the prophecy of Moses himself (Dent. iv. 2*), predict- 
ing that the Jews would serve idols when scattered 
among the nations. But the three men remained 
steadfast, ami intimated to the monarch that he 
might command their full •iln-dieiiee in such matters 
as Taxes and imposts, hut that in religious matters 
j they could not. obey. This defiance so. enraged the 
1 king that he ordered them thrown into the fiery fur- 
nace (Lev. lb x.xx iii. 0: compare also Tail.. Noah. 

; i»; «il. Buber, xv.. mid tin- parallel passages cited 
■ j,v BulH-r in note Bin). Cast into the furnace, the 
; men raised their eyes to heaven and prayed. “Lord of 
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the uiiiviT^*. Thou knowest we did this tiling not in 
reliance* ii j •• *n * »: i r own good deeds. hut in reliance* 
upon Tine. w In i wilt not permit tin- hint Inn to say. 
Where is their " (Tanhuina. f.*\ : tin- words he re* 

ascribed to tin* pious victims area paraphrase of Ps. 
ex v. 1. 2. w hh li pvilni. according to Pes. 117»f. was 
roiiij»osi-d by these three* lin n; compare* also Ex. R. 
i\. 1, x viiil t). The furnace into which they were 
thrown wa< -«> wi ll heated with naphtha, tow. tar. 
and dry branches that the llanies rose forty-nine 
cubits above tin* furnace, destroying all Chaldeans 
who were landing by (Sejit uairint and Theodotion 
on 1 )an. lii. 1 7 : o.-inparealsu Sanh. A2 ; »: < ‘ant. R. vii. It.) 

The uhl'i 1 «*f the hailstorm. Yuikami. .era vet* 
divine pt-nnNsioti to cool the furnace, but the task 
was entrusted to the archangel Gabriel.- who so 
arranged matters that the interior of the furnace was 
cooled, but its exterior was so furiously glowing 
that all beat hens who iratheivd to the spectacle pe-r- 
islied (Pes. I IS/. f>: diiTefent in Tail. /.e.. which states 
that 1 1 < h 1 Himself delivered tin* victims: <*ompare 
also Ex. U. xviii. 4). In the midst of tin* flames. 
Azariah meanwhile intoned a penitential prayer and 
confession of sins, in which his friends 

In the joined, acknowledging Cod's supreme 
Fiery justice; and when presently a strong 
Furnace, wind, laden with moisture, blew 
through the furnace, they broke into 
a snug «>f thanksgiving (Sepiuagint and Theodotion, 
if>. lii. 2**-A*»). The extinction of the flames was 
hut one of six miracles happening upon that day, 
which happened to be hot li the Sabbath ami the Day 
of Atonement. The fiery furnace, which had been 
sunk deep in the ground. rose upon its foundations and 
its wallsfell apart: four adjoining nations, hostile to 
the Jews, were hurtled by It: Nebuchadnezzar him- 
self sulTcrcd from its fury, his statue being over- 
thrown: and it was this identical wind storm which 
reanimated the dead of Ezekiel's vision (Ez. xxxvii. 
9) at Rod's command (Sanli. /./*. ; (’ant. R././\). When 
the furnace fell, the men refused obedience to the 
angel's surest ion that they should leave the ruins, 
saying that they would not leave until Nebuchad- 
nezzar would order them to do so, as otherwise it 
would look as if they had run away (Tan. £.r.). 
When Nebuchadnezzar at length approached to bid 
them come forth, lie recognized in the fourtli per- 
sonage present the angel Gabriel. whom he had seen 
previously, destroying the army of Sennacherib be- 
fore Jerusah-ni (Yalk.. Dan. 10ti2). 

The deliverance of tliesi* three men from the fur- 
nace made a deep impression upon the surround- 
ing nations, who came to them and remonstrated 
w ith them: w You knew that your Rod could per- 
form such great miracles: liow. then, could you 
through your sinfulness bring about the destruction 
of His bouse and the banishme nt of His children? ~ 
They then so forcibly expressed their contempt for 
so rebellious a jH*i>ple. that the princes exclaimed. **<> 
Lord, righteousness belongeth to Thee, but unto us 
confusion of faceasat t his day ” (Dan. ix. 7) (Pcsikta. 
cd. BuImt. \i. Jtfl//; Sank. 93ef). 

According to one account, Hanaiiiah. Misliael, and 
Azariah died on tlie spot: but. according to other 
accounts, they left Babylonia and settled in Pales- 
tine. whe re they married and had descendants, their 


sojnuru in tin* furnace having remedied all their 
physical deformities iSanh. /.c. : Yer. Shah. vi..c»id. 
S//). ile*re* ihe*y became 1 lie* friends of the* high priest 
Joshua, and in view of their past they were consid- 
ered “iiii*ii that are a sign '' (Zech. in. S). Another 
result of the dcliventiiee of the se me n was that the 
he*at hens broke* up their idols and fashioned hcllsund 
spangles out of them, which ihe v hung around the 
nee*ks ot their dogs and asses. The* piety of Hunan - 
hili. Misliael. and Azariah has remaineil imperidmbir 
in tin* memory of the people, so that, for mstaiu*c, 
when the supports of the* orde*r e » f t lie* universe* are 
spoke n e»f. these me*n are re*ferre*el to as its pillars 
(Cant. R. vii. fly 

Uim.iocu.vruY: limit. Jtihrhnclia\ vlff. gJ-27. 

*i. si:. I.. 

11. Son of Maaseiah, who rebuilt part of tin* wall 
of Jerusalem in the* days of Ne*he*miah (Ne*h. i ii. 23). 

12. A hade r who came with Zerubbabel (Ne*h. 
vii. 7). In the* parallel aeeoun! of Ezra ii. 2 lie is 
called “Seraiali.” 

13. One* of those* who explained the Law (Nell, 
xiii. 7). 

14. Oneof u tliose* that sealed’’ the covenant with 
Ne hemiah (Neh. x. 3 [ H. V. 2|). 

15. A member of the tribe of Jmlah who toe>k 
part in tin* deelieation of the* wall (Neh. xii. 33). 

16. Son e»f Ethan, nieiitioned in the genealogy of 
Jndab (I C'hron. ii. H). 

17. A Jerahmeclite (I Chron. ii. 38, 39). ‘ 

18. The same* as Czziaii, which see. 

19. A Keiliatliite Levile (I Chron. vi. 21 [R. Y. 
vi. 3I>]). 

20. A priest residing in Jerusalem (I Chron. 

ix. 11). 

21. Son of Oeleel, who, * meeting the victorious 
army of Asa at Mareshah, on its return from the 
campaign against Zcrah the Ethiopian, urged the 
necessity of a religions reform (II C'hron. xv. 1-S). 

22 and 23. Two sons of Jchoshaphat (I I. Chron. 
xxi. 2). 

24. Son of Jerolmm, captain of a hundred (II 
C'hron. xxiii. 1). 

25. Son of Obed, also captain of a hundred (II 
Cliron. xxiii. 1). 

26. Son of Johanan, an Epliraimite who refused 
to accept the booty taken by Israel from Judah (II 
Chron. x xviii. 12). 

In II Chron. xxii. (5 w Azariah ” is an error for 
** Aliaziah.” 

•*- nt. G. B. L. 

AZABIAH : A Palestinian scholar of the fourth 
anioraie* generation (fourth e*entury). often quoted 
in conjunction with R. Alia (Lev. R. vi. 5; Cant. 
R- to v. 1C>). R. Juelan (Gen. R. xlvii. ; Cant. R. 
to i. 4). and R. Judah b. Simon (Gen. R. xv. ; 
Cant. R. t«» i. 2). Although bis name* appears in 
<*onm*c-tion with some llalakot (Yer. Shab. vii. 9//; 
Act. Pes. i. 2.Si#). it is doubtful whether lie* ever Ih»- 
caim? interested in legal topics; and the halakie ques- 
tions with whic h his name* is associated probably 
belong to R. Ezra (compare Frankcl. ‘•Melio." p. 
120A)- Nor ran t lie* names e»f bis leaehers be defi- 
nitely ascertained. Azariah transmits Haggadot in 
the name* of leading uinoraim nf earlier generations. 
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M „ l, Manilla (J.ihanmit !•- I , al>|.:i (Cri*. I{. xlv. ; ! 
( mi ii lu ii. 11), Simeon b. Lakish ( Ycr. Ber. i. ‘3//: 
'Ian.. Heioliit. « Hnhi t. 15i. and Johanau (Cm. R. 

m \iii .‘»i: ; 1 1 1 < 1 he aK** ipiop-s hisown contemporaries. 

Ni vnlli' •!»•». the assumption lliat lie was a disciple . 
«,1 j{ Maim 11. leniiipare Bn< her. “ Ag- Pal. Am**r.“ 

,ii 1 1‘». -l.>i jv uuit iiaMr. because both II. Cohen and 
1*. Tanlmma the burner a prederes<.r. tin- latti-r ; 

, <•!)!: lMjH.iarv. nf K. Mana — report in !lu* name 
u{ K .\/ai'iah. which shows Thai In- was a pn-de 

( ,,| | l( ,ili ami nf R. Mana i Until R. In i. 1 1* : ; 

j. *j).' F<»r tin* same n a>«»n tin* idcntiti | 
, j, nf l;. K/ra with K- A/ariah » Rneher. /.#*. 450) . 
i> in i* i mi — il *1'-. Tin* -twn names represent twodis- j 
;iiii i ]h i -'iiis. wlm lh*uri-ln d in different generations. ! 
aii'i il m miS occupied l In *in v « ‘1 Ves with different ' 

1 1., -v nf rabbinic hue (compare E/.U.v). 

jj A/atiah was a ver>atilr liaggadisl, in whom 
(. \ , || vj n m ] r 1,-jjirs suggested ideas. Tints in the ; 
«j*iJi',.ial 1« ■nn ” eMirl ’’ * tin* tamarisk: which, j 

rn-. :ii,j in (h-n. \\i. Ahraliant planted at Bcer- 
> j„ j,.-,.. A/ariah discovers three important duties 
, . •» led with hospitality: the furnishing of tin* 

-in with meat «n^25C». with drink and ; 

wit!, an evmrt i,"nS«Midr. Teh. r\. 1: see note in 
id 1 1 ; 1 tf • r i . According to him, the distinction eon 
1, I ..ii the tribal prineesof Ephraim and Manasseh 
n' ;‘! r i .iijsi i ration of the Tahernarle — the former 
i ;1< ld> gifts mi the Sabbath day and the latter 
i r : : •* ! . . : i t : « iy following him — wasowing to the merits 
• 1 ij. it ;i heestor Joseph. The Lord said to Joseph: 

" 1 d •! hast' kept inviolate the seventh coinmand- 
a.. ..nd i he eighth commandment, in that tlnm hast 
had ■!< -.-dings w dill P'*ti;*hrir s wife and hast lint 
^ v :: of p t >t iphiir’s^nods, nor dishonored his house ; 
aii*i a lime will route when I shall reward thee; 
wd,: i! ’hr princes of the triheS shall rnine to rouse- 
t!i* altar, the princes descended from i by two i 
o ill approach one after the other with their of - 
and lnme will inln-vcm* between them, even 
a- j . * . ! i i i 1 1 tr intervenes between the two command 
in- > t ii« hi liast kept,** Therefore we find it written 
'Nun*, \ ii. •}>).**( )n the seventh day . . . the prime 
of : h« . hildreii of Ephraim offered.’* and (//». 54). “on 
tli< eighth day. . . . the prince of tin* children of 
Maa.i'si-ii ” (Nwm. R. \iv. 7; Tan.. Naso. 2*). The 
I’ibli' a! simile (Cant. ii. 3). “As the apple-tree is 
the trees of the wood, so is my beloved 
: nno;ij t 1 m* sons.** he thus explains (( ’ant. U. to/./*.): j 
" As *, he apple-tree ripens its fruit only in the month . j 
o! SpA.-in. so Israel emitted sweet savor (manifest i 
nprm n> |ni the reception < »f the Law ) in t lie month , 
"I ^iwaniEx. \i\. 1 tt **•/.)-, and as the apple tree j 
ore"! ar < liftv days hetwreii budding am! ripening 
itslrmt.su did Israel take fifty days between the 
cviJun aml'ihe reception of the Torah." (Tan.. ed 
Ihih- r. Index: Midr. Teh., ed. Buber. Index: IVsik.. 

<•<1 HuIm t. ]>p. b/ . *J/j, *2SA. 31)//. 4'Jo. 5o//. 51//. <»!//. 
lb:’.//, hr,//. 1*35//, 131//. 131)//, 1 Oik/. 171)//. 11)2//; 

1 ., ‘ v ik. H.. ed. Friedmann. Index; see also Ba/her. 

‘ A-. Pal. Amor.” iii. 45S-4G5.) 

*»• S. 31. 

AZARIAH, MENAHEM HA-KOHEN : 
Antjmr and translator: horn at Furtli. fierinany: 
tloiirDbed at Amsterdam in 17*37. lie edited Elie/.er 


ha Katun’s (his father-in-law ’s) “Slndhan ’Aruk." 
an extract from the first volume of tin* Slmlhan 
Arnk. l'iirth. ir»lMi-D7. Appended to this work is 
A/ariah’s short commentary on tin* thirteen hertne- 
weiilif rules. He later removed to Amsterdam, 
where he pnMished in 1727 his ** Meziat ‘Azariah" 
( A /.Uriah's Find), a Jmlao. Herman translation of 
Moses Sulzbach’s “ Sam Hay vim ” (Tincture of Life) 
— an ethieal work in rimed prose, which he provided 
with an exhaustive introduction and epilogue. A 
second edition of this translation was published at 
Zolkiew. (lalieia. 171)5. 

Hiiu.ioouai’Iiy : B«*nj:ii a «»ti. Uzur hn-S» fitrim, pp. .>s. 

»- 31. B. 

AZARIAS : (Jeneral in the tinny of Judas 3Inc 
cabi ns, w ho. toirether with Joseph, son of Zaeharias, 
was left in eemtnand of the Judean army ( P55 j*>.e. ) 
when Judas and Jonathan wen* absent in Hileadand 
Simon in <J;ilik*e. Orders hud been iriven to A/.arias 
to remain passive and not to enquire in battle before 
the return of the leaders. Azarins, however, became 
restless upon bearin'; nf ihe deeds of valor which 
others had performed, and went out to battle with 
the enemy at Jamnia. He was nevertheless beaten 
hack by the Syrian general Hornias, with a loss of 
two thousand men. 

JillU.inoKAintY : / A/arr/i)///.*. v. is. p.i, 5Th'>2: Josephus. Ant, 

x ii. s. Setifuvr. iirsvhU’htr, i. lilt. 

K. G. 

AZAZ : A Heubetiite. father of Bela and son of 
Sliema(I Chum. v. tS). (». B. L. 

AZAZEL (Scapegoat, Lev. xvi.. A. V.): The 
name of a supernatural being mentioned in eon- 
tuMtion with the ritual of the Day of Atonement (Lev. 
xvi.). After Satan, for whom he was in some degree 
a preparation, Azazel enjoys the distinction of being 
the most mysterious extrnhutnan character in sacred 
literature. Cnlike other Hebrew proper names, the 
name itself is obscure. 

Biblical Data: In Lev. xvi. the single allusion 

to Azazel is as follows: On tin.* tenth day of Tishri 
(see Atoniaiknt D.VYjthe high jiriest, .after first per- 
fortning the preserihed saerthees for himself and his 
family, pres* nted the victims for tin* sins of tin* ]u*o- 
ple. These Were a ram fora burnt offering, and two 
young goats fora sin offering. Having brought the 
goats before Ynwii at the door of the tabernacle, he 
east lots forrfhem, the one lot ” for Ynwn ” and the 
other - for Azazel.” The goat that fell to Ynwit 
was slain as a sin-offering lot* the people. But tin* 
uojit of Azazel (now usually known sis the "’scape- 
goat ").was made the subject of a more striking cer- 
emony. The high priest laid his hands upon its head 
.md confessed over it the sins of the people. Then 
the victim was handed over to a man standing ready 
for the purpose, and, laden as it was with these iin- 
puied sins, it was “ led forth to an isolated region, 
and then let go in the wilderness. 

J* F , 

In Biblical, Apocryphal, and Rabbinical 

Literature: The Kabbis. interpreting ‘‘Azazel as 
•• \ zaz. (rugged), and “el (strong), i. fer it to the 
rugged and rough mountain cliff from which the 
goat was east down (A oma f»7//; Silra. A hare, ii. 
Targ. A'er. Lev. xiv. 10. and most medieval com- 
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incntat*»ro. M"'t modern -.iholur-v aft« r having for 

>« > 1111 * lime indorsed tin- old view liav<- ;n -i -«-j >I« *i 1 t In* 
opinion niv>tnioudv hinted at hv P»n Ezra ami «*\- 
j»r«.vslv >t;it«d by Nahmaiiides 1 « * Lev. \vi. - s . that 
Azazel 1m-1« to the class of “ so iriiii.” goat-like 
demons. jinn haunt imr the desert, h» wliii-li tin- Israel 
iles \vm* wont to oiler sacrifice (Low .wii. 7 [A. V. 
“devils ] : compare “tin* roe* and the Hi in Is, ( ant. 
ii. 7. iii. r»i. hv which Snlamitli administers an oath 
to tin- daughters of .h rusdem as if thinking of a 
Homan faun. 

Ear from involving tin* recognition of Aza/rl as a j 
licit v. the somiimr ol tin* goat was as statcil by , 
Xnhinnnidrs. :» symbolic expression of ! 

Azazel the idea that the people’s sins ami ! 
PerSOllifi- tlnirevil eonseiplenees were to he sent i 
• cation of hack to the spirit of desolation and , 
Impurity, ruin, the source of all impurity. The • 
vi rv fact that the t wo iroat S were pre- 
sented before Yuwii before the one was sacrificed 
and the other sent into the wilderness, was proof 
that Aza/el \va> not ranked with Y it wit, but re- 
•raided simply as the personification of wickedness 
in contract wit h the righteous government of \ itwn. 
Tlie rite. resembling, on tin; one hand, the sending 
oil* of the opha with the woman embodying wicked- 
ness in its uiidM to the land of Sliinar in the vision 
of Zucliuriah tv. h-1 1 ). and. on the other, the letting • 
loose of the living hird into the open field in the ease i 
of the leper healed front the plague ( Lev. xiv. 7). 
was, indeed, viewed by the people of Jerusalem as a 
means of ridding ’themselves of the sins of the year. 
So would the crowd, called Babylonians or Alexan- 
drians. pull the goat's hair to make it hasten forth, 
carry in if the burden of sins a way with it (Yoma vi. 

4. *»<»// ; “EpMleof Barnabas.” vii.), and the arrival 
of the shattered animal at the bottom of the valley 
of the rock of Bet lladudo, twelve miles away from 
the city, was signalized by the waving of shawls to 
the people of Jerusalem, who celebrated tin* event 
with boisterous hilarity and amid dancing on the 
hills (Yoma vi. (>. S: Ta’aii. iv. S). Evidently tlie 
figure of Azazel was an object of general fear and 
awe rather than, ns has been conjectured, a foreign 
product or the invention of a late lawgiver. Nay, 
more : as a demon of t he desert, it seems to have been 
closely interwoven with the mountainous region of 
Jerusalem and of ancient pre-Israelitish origin. 

This is confirmed by the Book of Enoch, which 
brings Azazel into connection with the Biblical 
story of the fall of the angels, located. 

Leader obviously in accordance with ancient 
of the folk-lore, on Mount llcnnou as a sort 
Rebellious of mi old Semitic Blocksberg, a gath- 

Angels. ering-place of demons from of old 
(Enoch xiii. : compare Brandt. "Man- 
duiselie Thcolo^ie. “ ISStt. p. 3S). A/aZel is repre- 
sented in the Book of Enoch as the leader of the re- 
bellious giants hi tlie time preceding the llood: he 
taught men the art of warfare, of making swords, 
knives, shields, and coats of mail, and women the 
art of deception by ornamenting the body, dyeing 
the hair, and painting the face and .the eyebrows, 
and also revealed to the people the secrets of witch- 
craft and corrupted their manners, leading them into 
wickedness and impurity *, until at last lie was. at 


the Lord’s command, hound hand and foot by the 
archangel Hapliue! and chained to the rough and 
jagifed forks of [HaJ Duduael ( — Beth lladudo). 
where lie is to abide in utter darkness until the great 
Dnv of Judgment, when lie will he east into the tire 
to he consumed forever ( Enoch viii. !. ix. (i, x. l b. 
Jiv. .*>. Ixxxviii. 1; sit* Geiger, “Jud. Zen.” lMlt. 
pp. 1 tMi-*2u t ). The story of Azazel as the seducer 
of iii«’ii and women was familiar also to the rabbis, 
as may he learned from Tnima d. !>. H. Yishnia'el: 
“The Azazel goat was to atone for the wicked deeds 
of l /./.a and Azzael. the leaders of the rebellious 
hosts in thetimeof Enoch ’* (Yoma <‘>7/o; and still bet 
ter from Midrash Ahkir. end, Yalk.. Hen. 41, wln-n- 
Azazel is represented as t he seducer of women, learn- 
ing them the art of beautifying the body by dye 
and paint (compare "Chronicles of Jerahtneel.” 
trails, by (luster, xxv. 13j. According to Hirkc H. 
El. xlvi. (comp. Tos. Meif. 31//), the goat isolTeredto 
Azazel as a bribe that he who is identical with 
Samuel or Satan should not by his accusat ions pre- 
vent the atonement of the sins on that day. 

The fact that Azazel occupied a place in Manda-an. 
Sabcan. and Arabian mythology (see Brandt. "Man- 
(liiisehe Theoiogir,** pp. 107, IDS ; Norherg's " Uno- 
mastieon,** p. 31: Heland's " 1 >e Heligione Moliam- 
inedanarmn.” p. Kanins, .*./*. "Azazel" [demon 
identical with Satan) ; Delitzseh, " Zeitseh. f. Kirehl. 
Wisseiiscli. ll. Lrbrii,’’ 1NSU, p. IN‘2). renders it pfob- 
ahle that Azazel was a degraded Babylonian deity. 
Origen ("Contra (Visum." vi. 43) ideiitilies A/.azi 1 
with Satan: Rilke K. El. ((»*.) with Samuel : and the 
Zohar Abate Mot, following Nahmanides. with the 
spirit of Esau nr heathenism: still, while one of 
the chief demons in the Cabala, he never attained 
in the doctrinal system of Judaism a position sim- 
ilar to that of Satan. See articles Atoxkmknt and 
Atoxkmkxt, Day of. 

Buu.imatAiMiY : Kalisti, (onini. mi Leviticus, ii. Stiit .*><•/.. 
it si i/.; Chevne, 1 )iiti*>mtni of the llihtc: 1 1 :tsl i i ivrs. 
hivt. UHL. Hi<-ti)ii. //. H*. H . ; Hiiuck, 11. E. ; Wiuer, 11. U. 
Haintmijrer, Ii. 11. T. \. s.v. 

Ix. 

In Talmudical Literature: The Rabbis took 

the term "Azazel’* to he the name of a mountain or 
precipice in the wilderness from which the goat was 
thrown down, using for it as an alternative tin- 
word "Zok ** (pr>) (Yoma vi. 4). An etymology is 
found to suit this interpretation. “ Azazel ** 

is regarded as a com pound of **az 
The Name. (iy). strong or rough, and "cl” 

mighty, therefore a strong mountain. 
This derivation is presented by a Baraita, cited Yoma 
«»7/#, that A/.azel was the strongest of mountains. 

Another etymology (<//.) eonneets the word with 
tlie mythological "I za” and ‘ Azael,” the fallen 
angels, to whom a reference is believed to be found 
in (Sen. vi. *2. I. In accordance with thisetyniology. 
the sacrifice of the goat atones for tlie sin of fornica- 
tion of which those angels were guilty (Gen. l.r.). 

Two goats were procured, similar in respect of 
appearance, height, cost, am] time of selection. Hav- 
ing one of these on his right and the 
The Rite, other on his left (Raslii on Yoma 3fi/B, 
the high priest, who was assisted in 
this rite by two subordinates, put both his hands 
into a wooden ease, and took out two labels, one 
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iiivcrilKil " for flu- Lord ” and tin* < »1 lu*r “ for Azazel.” 
The high | • i'i« st t in -11 laid hi* hands with tin- labels 
upon the two pints and siid. "A sin-offering to tin* 
hi i — using the MYtragranunalon ; ami the two 
nidi aeroni] >an ying him replied. “Blessed he the 
name of His glorious kingdom for ever and ever.” 
lie then fastened a scarlet woolen tluead to the hc-atl 
of the goat " for A/a/el **; and laying his hands upon 
it airain. recited the following t*nnfrs*i«»n of sin and 
praver for forgiveness: “O Lord, I have acted in- 
iipiiiotivl y. trespassed. sinned before Thee: I. my 
household, and the sons of Aaron — Thy holy ones. 
() Lord, forgive the iniipiilies, transgressions, and 
sins that I. my household, and Aaron's children — 
Thy holy people — committed before Thee, as is writ- 
ten in ihe law of Moses, 'I'hy servant, 'for on this 
day lie will forjrive you. to cleanse yon from all 
your sins before the Lord: ye shall be clean.’ ’’ 
This prayer was responded to by the congrega- 
tion p resell 1 (sec At«».NKMKNT. ]>AY <»F). A luail 
was selected, preferably a priest, to take tin* goat to 
t lie precipice in the wilderness; and he was accom- 
panied part of the way by the most eminent 'men of 
Jerusalem. Ten booths bad been constructed at 
intervals along the road lending from Jerusalem to 
tlie steep mountain. At each one of these the man 
h ading the g< »at was formally offered food and drink, 
which he. however, refused. When lie reached the 
truth booth those who accompanied him* proceeded 
no further, lint watched the ceremony from a dis 
tam e. When he (nine to the precipice he divided 
the searlet thread into two parts, one of which lie tied 
to the rock and tin* other to tin* goal’s horns, and 
then pushed tin* goat down (Yoma vi. t-S). The 
<*] i 11 was so high and nigged that before the goat 
had traversed half the distance to the plain below, its 
limbs were utterly shattered. Men were stationed 
at intervals along tin* way. and as soon as the goat 
was thrown down the precipice, t hey signaled to one 
another by means of kerchiefs or lings, until the 
information reached the high priest, whereat he 
proceeded with the other parts of the ritual. 

The scarlet thread was a symbolical reference to 
Isa. i. 1*; and the Talmud tells us (/’A. :>*.)</) that dur- 
ing the forty years that Simon the Just was high 
priest , the thread actually turned whitens soon as the 
goat was ihmwn over the precipice: a sign that 
the sins of the people were forgiven. In later times 
the change to white was not invariable: a proof 
of the people's moral and spiritual deterioration, 
that was gradually on the increase, until forty years 
Lelore the destruction of the Second Temple, when 
the change of color was no longer observed (l.r. •WV*). 

I. Hr. 

Critical View: There has been in neb contro- 
versy over the function of A/.azel as well a< over his 
essential character. Inasmuch as according to the 
narrative tin* sacrifice of Azazel, while symbolical, 
was yet held to be a genuine vicarious atonement, 
it is maintained by critics that Azazel was origi- 
nally no mere abstraction, but a real being to the 
authors of tin* ritual — as real as Ynwn himself. 

This relation to the purpose of the ceremony may I 
throw light upon tin*, character « » f Azazel. Three j 
points seem reasonably clear. (1) Azazel is -not a j 
mere jinnee or demon of uncertain ways and temper, j 


j anonymous and elusive (see Animu. Wonsnir), hut. 
i a deity standing in a fixed relate.;* rn his clients, 
Hence the notion, which lias !><-«-« »m«- prevalent, that. 
Azazel was a "personal angel. ~ hue introduced for 
tin* purpose nf "doing away with 3 ?*#- erowd of im- 
personal and dangerous .<» ' iri m ~ es- fhevne puts 
it), scarcely meets the ivijuirem* *»f the ritual. 
Moreover, there is no evidence tha3 this section of 
Leviticus is so late aslhe hagiok.gbrd juried of Jew- 
ish literature. 

(2) The realm of Azazel is indn~sod clearly. It 
was the lonely wilderness: and Dr;:. I is represented 
as a nomadic people in the \\ ilih n>-ss. Though pre- 
paring to leave it. Necessarily 1b« ir environment 
subjected them in a measure to su j-r.-f it ions associ- 
ated with the local deities, and of latter Azazel 

was the chief. *1*1 ic* point of tic* whole ceremony 
seems to have been that as the s<aj«-g.ci! was set free' 
in the desert, so Israel was to !*e free from the 
offenses contracted in its desert 31?-- within the do- 
main of the god of tin* desert. 

(*>) Azazel would therefore up]«-ar to he tin* head 
of the supernatural beings of the «feserl. He was 
thus an instance of the elevation of :t demon into a 
| deity, f-hieh a development is imbed rare in He- 
brew religions history of tin* Bibl5«-a! age. but Aza- 
zel was really never a national Hebrew god, and his 
share in the ritual seems to 1 m* only the- recognition of 
a local deity. 'Die fact that sm h ao remony as that 
in whic h he figured was institutes, is not a contra- 
vention of Lev. x vii. 7. by which deni* m- worship was 
suppressed. For Azazel. in this Su^f.-mec, played a 
merely passive part. Moreover. a< Jimvn, the sym- 
bolical act was really a ivimnci:ii:«»n »>f his author- 
ity. Such is the signification «*f tie- inter separation 
of the scapegoat from the people of I-ruel. This in- 
terpretation is borne out by the fart that the com- 
plete* ceremony could not be literally fulfilled ill the 
settled life of Canaan, but only in flu* wilderness. 
Hence it was tin* practise in .Jeru^ib in, according 
to Yoma vii. J. to take the sc3ij«-g«ot to a cliff and 
push him over it out of sight; In this way the 
complete separation was effech-d. 

lmu.locUArilY : DUstcl. ,s\ _f**o*J wnl Salt in, in 
Z* itsvhrift fl’ir Hislnrisvhr j>p. Ini* vt snj.i 

rheyne, in Sttulc's Zcitschrift. xv. I-V; ; Iiuuilissin, 

Stmlicn zur Srniit. Urlitjinnwjt *h. i. I"** f t ,«o/.: Nownek, 
I.rhrhuch <lrr Ihhr. Arch. ii. 1>0 ami various com- 

metitators mi Lev. xvf. 

<!. .IK. J. F. McC. 

AZAZIAH: 1. A Levile u] m j«*>k part in .the 
choral services on the return of tlir Ark to Jerusa- 
lem (1 (Miron, xv. *21). 2. Father of Iloshcu, who 

was the leader of Ephraim at the i;m»* that David 
enumerated the people (I ( ‘broil. wviL 20). 3. A 

Levin* who had charge of the off. rings brought 
to the Temple in the days of Ile/'-kiah (II (Miron, 
xxxi. 13). 

j. .in. (L B. L. 

AZBAN, MORDECAI BEN ISAAC: (aba- 
list and rabbi in Leghorn: lnim in the interior of 
Africa; died at Jerusalem 1710. At Leghorn he had 
a controversy with Abraham I lay vim Rodriguez, 
w hich is printed in the I:itter*scol]«*-iE»»nof decisions, 
entitled "Orah le-Zndik.” lie w.-m as rabbi to 
Aleppo, and later to Jerusalem, whore he remained 
till liis death. Azhan composed ~Zo?#ah Toduh ” 
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(Thunk OflVringh w liirli contains .*» l«*nsriliv peni 
1 1 *iit i:i 1 prayer r* w iddui gudnl *') with rcinvnee t<> 
tin* various human *»rgans s<> tar ns they lead man 
to sin (( ’« distant iii« » | »1«~. 1 1 his work was mod- 

eled after Eha/.ar Asian's "Sefcr Harcdim." II*- 
also w mu- “ Yisx-i Berakali “ ami other works of a 
mystic nature. 

lUiu.i‘»»ai.\ei!Y : Azulai. Sin in ha-drilnliin. ii. 3s. I-; 
jliruli. (IZ'ir htl-S' f ril’iut. l». lat. 

K. M K 

AZBUK: Fatht-r of Nehemiali: assisted in repair- 
ing t he wall at .h iUsalelil (Nell. iii. 1<>). 

,i. .in. O. B. L. 

AZEKAH: A city in the Shephrlah. or plain of 
.Imlah: about midw av het ween Jerusalem ami the 
Philistine boundary. in a southwestern direction: 
prohaMv iioi far from Soeoh or Shoehoh (I Sain, 
xvii. l) — now Slniweikah — with which it isc«»u|»le«l 
(Josh. xv. :►»). Its exact site lias not been ascer- 
tained. Eusebius relates that a village. E/.ekah, 
was to he found between Eluet hc-ropolis ami Elia. 

A/.ekah exiled iM fore the conquest of Canaan by 
the Israelites. Joshua, having defeated the live 
kings at < Silicon, followed them up to A/.ekah (Josh, 
x. 10. 11). The Philistine army lay between Shoelmh 
ami A/.ekah. when David fought Goliath (I Sam. 
xvii. 1). UeholM»am fortilied it (UC'hron. xi. 11). and 
four centuries later, in tin- reign of Zcdekiah. the 
Jew’s opposed Nehuehadne/./.ar's forces at A/.ekah 
(Jcr. xxxiv. 7). After tin* return from the Exile it 
was resettled by the tribesmen of Judah (Neb. xi. JO). 

limi.iour.Ai'UY : Until. <»v«MjnqJnV Ors Altru I*aU‘i.<tina. pp. 
‘.HI. it!: Mittln iliuiyi u nml X itch I'icht i'll ihs Lh til win il 
Ihlliistinan n ins. p. 'A*. iSiHJ. 

j. .nt. M. B. 

AZEE: A Beiijamite descended from Saul (1 
Citron, viii. 37. J s : ix. 43. 44). 

. 1 . .in. <4. B. L. 

AZEVEDO, DANIEE COHEN IP: Hakam 

in Amsterdam: »li«*«l in 1823; son ami successor of 
tin 1 hakam David Cohen d’A/.evedo. He is the 
author of a sermon — “Sermfto Heroico pregado no 
K. K. de Talmud Torah en Amsterdam.” Aug. 3. 
1 Si HI (eulogistic sermon. preached In the holy con- 
gregation). Amsterdam. 18011. 

sr M. K. 

AZEVEDO, DAVID COHEN D’ : llakam of 
Amsterdam in tin- eighteenth century; died in 170*2. 
He devoted himself to rabbinical studies and 
was elected hakam in Amsterdam in 17s2. II<* pub- 
lished:! sermon entitled ~ Triumph** da Yirtude: 
Sermao a Oei-asiao do Natalieio de Guillermo V. . 
Principe <le Orange." Amsterdam. 1788. 
i). M. K. 

AZEVEDO, DAVID SALOM D' : Diplomat, 
of tin* seventeenth century: died IfiOil. lie was 
minister resident at Amsterdam of tin 1 dey of Alge- 
ria, and in that capacity negotiated a commercial 
treaty with the Netherlamls. He was also an ener- 
getic niemlMT of tin* building committee of the great 
synagogue of the Portuguese congregation in Am- 
sterdam. A/.evedo was renowned for his wisdom 
ami learning. His epitaph is to be found in I). H. 
vie Castro's “ Keur van Grafsteeiien,” p. 07. 
i>. 31. K. 


AZEVEDO, FRANCISCO D’ : Portuguese 
Marano «»f the s«*vent**eiith century. He was sent 
in I*»73 to Rome to implore the papal curia to curb 
the inhumanity of the Inquisition. Well supplied 
with money, ami seconded by the Jesuits — who 
were m»t in sympathy with tin* Inquisition — he sue 
reeded in exposing the cruelties of its procedure. 
Clement X. thereupon issued a bull, dated On. 3. 
11574, suspending the activity of the Portuguese 
Inquisition, and prohibit ing any furl her accusations, 
condemnation*, or confiscations until the grievances 
of the Maranos in that country should have been 
investigated by a Roman court of inquiry. 

lJiin.HMUMi'HY : livfitz. *;• srh. ih r.Jinh it. x. !iTS : Kayserlimr. 
(ii schicht’ thrJnihu iii rort nyul. i». 3ir». 

». M. K. 

AZEVEDO, MOSES COHEN D’ : Haham of 
London: son of Daniel ('obeli d'A/.cvcdo; born in 
Amsterdam about 1720; died in 1784. He succeeded, 
in 1701. Moses Gomez da Mrsquifta, bis father-in- 
law, as haham (hakam) of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese congregation of London. 

The oniy publications credited to him are two 
sermons, one on the accession of George III., de- 
livered December. 17(50. before lie was called haham. 
Thev wen* delivered in Spanish, ami published, 
with an English translation, in 1770, containing 
prayers for the success of the British anus: “Order 
de laOracion, en el Dia de Avium, 13 Dec., 177(5. 
Implnraiidn . . . la Divina Asistemia a las Annas de 
mi Magestad." One of his descendants died a few 
years ago in Barrow’s Buildings at the age of 
ninety. A portrait of the haham is the only relic 
left of him. His son. Daniel, was hazan of the 
congregation from 17»U until 1812. 

ltlHMoiiKAl'llY: <* ithtl'Hjur of A ) nil o-J i' wish ] fistoriral K.r- 
hil.it into lss?: Kavserling, llitil. Hsiuifi.-I’nrt ..Jmlnirn.s.v.. 
and private information; M. basler. History of tin' Orris 
Marl.* t'nnijrnjatinii. pp. 131 i t seq. 

J. M. K.-G. L. 

AZGAD: The Bene A'/.gad returned with Zeruh- 
hahel from the captivity (Ezra ii. 12 l Nch. vii. 17). 
Their number is variously given as 1,222 (Ezra ii. 
12), 2, 322 (Nrh. vii. 17), 1.322(1 Esd. v. 13, where the 
form given to the name is ki Astad ”). Subsequently 
110 more came up with Ezra (Ezra viii. 12; I Esd. 
viii. 38. “ Astatli r ). A/.gad signed the covenant 
with Nehemiali (Nell. x. 16). 
j. ju. G. B. L. 

AZHAROT (Exhortations) ; Liturgical poems 
treating of the precepts of the Eiw. Tlie Babylo- 
nian Talmud (Mak. 2A) contains an utterance by R. 
Simla! to the elfeet that **(513 eommamlmeiits were 
revealed to Moses: 3 (m. equal to the number of 
days in the year, were negative precepts; and 
248, corresponding to the number of the com- 
ponent parts of the human body, were affirma- 
tive.” R. llammina finds a suggestive hint for tin’s 
number in the alphabetical value of the Hebrew let- 
ters composing the word min ("law IVut. xxxiii. 
4). which amount to fill, to which there are to be 
added the first two passages of the Decalogue which 
were spoken not by .Moses, but by God Himself to 
Israel. Although this enumeration repeatedly recurs 
in Talmud and Midrash, even in the name of the 
earlier teachers (compare Bucher. ** Ag. Pal. Amor.” 
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i ,V>s. noli* 2). :i n*I l:i t «*r sages elise-nve-red in*w inii- 1 
illations of the* ninnbri* in \ari«itis passages (si-e* Kashi ! 

mi X uni. \w TJ: sminrs in Bnlx t. 
The ** Midrush Agada." ]>. lid. imti* til ; i 
4 ‘613’ 4 f n rt In -r material in Sieinselnieiiler. 

Precepts. “linin'. IVhi-rs.” p. U20. u«>tr 152). it 
lias not always remained undisputed: 
liahva.. fnr i list a nee ( II « »« *t ha E«*l>abnt." Intn«dne- 
t j. .n i. basing 1 1 j mi i Ps. cxix. 1)0. eliminates tiie 
••Julies i,f the heart’ fnnn these. Nahniauides 
( •* Sefei* ha-Mizwot.” beginning) raises the ipicstion \ 
wliether this number has trad it iniial authorin' or 
w l„t her it is merely an individual opinion of Sim la i. 
Pro m Abraham ihn Ezra. who points nut (” Yesnd 
M<*reli.” irate 2) that if all basie jireeejils and their 
derivatives, mill tihpu* nneiieii-o lor nil Time, are nm» 

sidered. this numher would he nntenahle. down tn 
Simon l». Zemah Duran (“Zdinr ha-Kakia .” cnel). 
who opines that Simlai <-nunted tin* precepts sifter 
his own fashion and n««t in a manner authoritative 
for others, and that the number Old is retained only 
as beih.iT incidentally corn et, similar objections have 
repeatedly been made against the enumeration. 

Many teachers, nevertheless, accepting the figure*, 
have busied themselves with the detailed enumcra- 
tion. The compiler of the “ ^lalakot (Iedolot” was 
tin* first to attempt this in the introduction to his 
hook. lie divides his whole material into two main 
division*, the lir>t containing the prohibitive (nega- 
tive) precepts. 71 of which are pun- 
Prohibitive ishahle with death. and 277 with 
and scourging. total dl s : the second con- 
Mandatory laming the mandatory (aOirmative) 
Precejits. precepts, goo in nninher. to which are 
to lie added 05 laws and statutes In - 
eninbmt upon the Jews as a whole, thus making Old 
in all dial. Dedolot.** ed. Berlin. PP S <f #f/.; 
compare Ilildeslninier. “Die Yatieanisehe Hand- 
sch rift der Hal. Gedolot ” pp. Iliif «iy.). There is 
said to he a work in Arabic by He fez b. Yazliah, 
upon the same subject, but nothing further is known 
of it. Maimonides does not agree with the author 
of the “Hal. (iedolot ill section .14 of his “Sefei* 
ha-Mizwot ” (Arabic original published by M. Bloch 
under tile title “ Lc Livre des Precept os ])ar MoTse* 
ben Mainion.” Paris. isss ; for Hebrew translations, 
see St«*in>ehneider. /./*. £ 554. 2) lie lavs down cer- 
tain principles which must be the guide in the enu- 
meration of the precepts, and then counts up 2 is 
allirmative and d05 negative commands, amounting 
!«• bid. 'Phis division agrees only in its total with 
that of K. Simlai in tin* Talmud, and in later times 
has been made use of particularly by the cabalists. 

It serins, however, to have remained unknown to the 
author of the “Hal. (Iedolot.** and is omitted in the 
parallel passage in Tauhiiina. Maimonides. indeed, 
"ho found it necessary to revise his own work, is 
not always consistent on this point: and his son 
Abraham was called upon to defend his celebrated 
father against the attack of K. Daniel li.a-B.ahli 
C* Ma ase Nissim,** cd. B. (Joldberg. Paris. 1*00). 
Mainmnides also found a redoubtable opponent in 
Nahniauides. who was. however, concerned not so 
much to attack Maimonides as to defend the author 
of the ** Hal: (Iedolot.” whose words were accounted 
’‘holy t radii ion ”(** Scfer ha-Mizwot," first printed at 

11-24 


(‘oiistaiitinople. lain). But Maimonides was not 
destitute of champions. Many sided with him. of 
whom Simon Duran ("Zoliar ha-Kakia* ”) and Isaac* 
de I .co] i ihn Znr (” Megillat Esther”) may be men 
tioned: 1 lie former writes in a conciliatory vein: tin* 
latter can not bring himself to admit that any opin- 
ion of Maimonides -could be wrong. 

It will sntliee for present purposes merely to men- 
tion the “Sefei* ha-1 linnnk.” which follows a method 
of its own in enumerating the precepts. For the 
understanding of what follows, it must also lx* 
staled that, in addition to the bid Biblical precepts, 
sometimes seven non-Biblieal ones are added, ma- 
king the total <>20. which represents the numerical 
value of_ the letters in the Hebrew’ word -in 3 
("crown ). 

It is this enumeration of the precepts of tin* Torah 
which furnishes the theme of all the poems known 
as “Azharot.” a name derived- from tin* lirst compo- 
sition of this nature, which begins with the words 

nro T->‘^ rpL‘'N”i nnnrx r°f n i<i Thou didst give 

exhortations to Thy people"). The 
The Azharot are variously described, both 
Azharot. in printed works and in manuscripts. 

as “Exhortations of the Kubbis,” 
“ Exhortations Formulated in the Academy,” “Ex- 
hortations of (he Holy Academies of the Kubbis in 
Pumbedita.” also ” Exhortations of Elijah of Blessed 
Memory!” They are of great nnthpiity. and the 
probability must be conceded that they emanated 
from the academy of Joseph b. Abba (laoii of Pum- 
bedita. concerning whom Sherira’s “ Letter " narrates 
that his academy was at times visited by Elijah tin* 
Prophet. Being of prior origin to the “ Halakot 
(Iedolot ” (the last line. mSD u M E* tX- i* found .rejiro- 
duc’ed in tin* “Hal. (Iedolot.” ed. Hildcsli. p. [). and 
all anc ient Azharot contain it), these older composi- 
tions do not enumerate the* individual Old precepts, 
and speak only in general terms of the d05 negative 
and 21* aOirmative precepts, of their sources, con- 
tents, and of the manner in whic h they are derived 
from the actual words of tin.* Scripture text. etc. 
Snell specific enumeration was only possible after that 
of the “Hal. Gedolot.” and this is found in the A/.Iia- 
rot commencing -py$> mV) r6rBH HnX (“Thou 
didst grant a law unto Thy people ”). This compo- 
sition, which follows the “Hal. < Jedolot H accurately, 
is found some times with the superscription “Azha- 
rot of tin* Kabbisof the Academy.” sometimes “ Az- 
harot of Elijah (or * Elijah the Tishbile ’) of Blessed 
Memory.” It lias been erroneously ascribed by some 
to Elijah ha-Zaken (see below); while* others have 
considered Simeon ha-Gadol its author; it midonbt- 
edlv originated in Pomheclita. ' j ts example was fol- 
lowed by a host of imitators. Saadia Gaon wrote* 

| Azharot (beginning with rfcnX C’JK ” I am a 

consuming lire”), and, in addition, summarized the 
Old precepts in a piyynt beginning, “The Lord 
thy God shalt thou fear” (both printed in I. Kosen- 
herg. “Kobe*z.” ii. 2(5-54; the Old precepts also by 
J. Muller in the Paris edition of Saadiu’s works, ed. 
Dereiiboorg. ix. 57). The suggestion that Saadia 
is not the* author of these* compositions is entirely 
gratuitous, seeing that hi< name* appears therein 
acrostic-ally. Other Azharot. by Isaac Gikatilla. 
were*' known to Moses ihn Tibbon. and me mentioned 
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hv Kmc I Vt it 1»_ M«*rd«-rui Kimhi. hut have not been 
(m'M-rvni. IVrhap- tln-v an- i< 1< *n I ical with tin* 
A /liar* '1 .oiinii, lu-inir NT.2H TBES (“I 

will gird m«- w ith -tn-ngth to «*\ t« *1 tin* Civator ). 
\v lii^li. according t.« 1-aar h. Todros. wi n- contained 
in tin- "siddur** «*f Amraia Gann; even tin* present 
peeii-imi ol ?hi- -iddur contain- pieces Which an* 
later than Amram- linn*. 

Soloiiioii il'ti Gabirol was tin* next 1 « * treat of 
tin- ].rf(r|.tv in tin- A/harot commencing 

S •’* Tl» v < »'*«1 i- a «-oiis!iininir tin-”). «** !»y 
SarU'—l Iai 1>« t slain tu. “ KoIm-z al-^ ad.” 1 >'?*•»: later on 
} j ♦ • w n»t«- < -«.*ni] »!«-•«- A/liarot to which reference will 
1 m- had in tin- following. I-aac 1>. Ib-ub<-n Albargc- 

t~ \Vh**r«* j- tin- ai »•«!«• of understanding ). Elijah 
ha-Zaken 1». Mwiah* m of Mans wrote tin* Azharot 
*2“ n:n* ‘"Truth -hall my month indite”), 

tir-i puhli-hcd ny Luz/allo in Kitcraturblait dcs 
Orient-. ' D5n. pari lb. and later reprinted by Ro- 
senberg. pp 55 »t >. y. Mention may be made 
here of the piyyut by Klie/.ei* b. Nathan. *22X 
7yp25^ 2‘JO- intended for the evening service of the 
second day of Pentecost, which also treats of the 
bl J precepts. The A /.ha rot commencing rim 

r\Z2VZ % <~L rndersTanding. dwell on high”) 
were written hy I-aac Petit h. Mordceai Kimhi. 
Krv-pia ha-Nakdan w rote Azharot beginning with 
tin* w ord- '2^*2 "T (** I will extol Thee. <) 

Lord, my King”*. A -preies of Azharot was com- 
pos'd hy Jo-eph h. Solomon Yuliya. but nothing 
definite is known concerning it save that it was 
Io-t in a rontfuiimtioii. Elijah ha-Kohen Trhelcbi 
p2S*‘ wrote “pZN ‘**1 will ldcss the God 

Tremendous “i. The A/hurnt ~ Pour forth Thy 
mercy ” were written by Menahciii Tamar. Mcna- 
liein Kgo/i • Nut-Tree) entitles Ills Azharot. which be- 
gin "JXtT «T2- with :i play upon his own 

i.»amc;*;;xp rp.2*“ A blos^nn from the nut-garden ”). 
Similarly. lho-*e «.f Elijah Adctii (of Aden), which 
begin with the wools £2 'j* 15C ( Amsterdam ed., 
lbsS). were entitled by iiim n'i?X T- Finally, men- 
tion mu— t Ik* made of the Azharot of Joshua Beiive- 
niste. which are only known from Azulai‘s "Sliem 
lia-Gedoiim ~ i>.z. nv^rr mr2C*D). 

R. Simlai’s uti« iaiM-e. quoted nbovc. speaks of the 
division of the Peiitateuchal precepts intoanirinative 
and negative commandments tnSTJJ and nC*J?n X^*). 
The "Hal. th-dolot ** observe this division: and. in 
addition, they group tin* individual precepts as far 
as may be according to their subject -mailer.' The 
Azharot nS“i:n nns dq not observe 
The i lii— method : allirinative and negative 
Material pn eepts follow cadi oilier in wild con- 
and Its fusion regardless of subject, entailing 
Divisions, a great sacrifice of perspicuity. Saa- 
dia. in his~f>i:» precepts.” places. in 
two divi>ions. fir-t i»7 duties of the jwrson tmYO 
and then As and 15 athrmative precepts refer- 
ring to sacrifices, priests, am 1 jmrifieation; in all. 21*0 
allirinative coiimiaiids. Then follow, in four divi- 
sion-. *i77 negative precepts (the spccitic eiiumem 
tioii is not correctly given jn tin* present printed 
text-. in«r even by Zun/J: 71 punishable with death, 
and b5 s< < -tions pertaining to the community as a 


whole, amounting in all to bJO. This .clearly shows 
how closely Saadia adheres to the “Hal. Geilolol 
just so closely, too. does Isaac Albargcloiii follow the 
same authority; and. indeed, this is the rule, as 
Maiuionidcs remarks, with all Azharot composed 
down to tin* latter’s time, iiahirol deviates from 
this practise only to the extent, that he observes the 
Talmudic eiiniiieration of aHinnalive and :»r»5 
negative commands. Krespia ha-Nakdan follows 
Maiuionidcs in the enumeration, as do also Mena 
hem Tamar and Joshua Pen wniste. In his Azha- 
rot proper. Saadia disregards the strict demarcation 
between aHinuat i ve and negative precepts, lie ad- 
duces the precepts according to t heir derivation from 

the Decalogue, an idea often imitated; by Saadia 
lilniM-ir n.eniTii in niri Yvr.inil* S'* -iiiim-iiTfirs-", mi-] 

then, not only by later poets, but by writers on ju- 
ri>prudeme. Of examples may be adduced liere the 
“ Ma'amar ha-Sekcl “ by an unknown author, and 
tin; eabalist Ezra-Azriel in bis eoimneiitary upon the 
Song of Solomon. The attempt to establish such a 
derivation was rendered all the more alluring by the 
discovery of the fact that the individual letters 
contained in the Decalogue number b‘20. thus cor- 
responding to the bid precepts and the seven addi- 
tional ones mentioned above. For further refer- 
ences. see Zunz. ** Eiteraturgosehiehte.’’ p. 515. and 
Steinsehiicider, "Ilcbr. Ilihl. t vi. 1*J5. 

As regards the ]>oetieal form of the Azharot 
there is little to he said. The oldest pieces rpHTS 
and r6n;n nnx are'e.Mreniely simple in 
composition: the verses, which contain the alphabet 
in acrostic fashion, are two-membered and bare of 
all poetic adornment, such as rime, meter, etc. Rime 
appears later; and a division into 

Poetical strophes becomes general: tbealpha- 

Form. bet, both in its usual order and in- 
verted (p"i iy n). being given acrostic- 
ally, as is also the name of tile writer. Sandia’s 
composition is more artificial, in that he not only uses 
tin* opening words of each article of the Decalogue, 
but interweaves therewith phrases from the Song of 
Solomon and from tin* eight verses of Psalm lxviii., 
which arc associated by the Talmudists with the 
Pentecost festival. The construction of these com- 
positions is fully treated by Zunz.. Sachs, and Lauds- 
liutli. Saadia *s * t <»13 precepts” are less art ilieial 
in <*<mst ruction, but possess rime, strophes, and 
refrain. / 

Gabirol uses four-membered strophes, the lirst 
three of \v1im*1i have changing rimes of their own; 
the fourth, a rime running through the poem. 
Tchelelii *s Azharot an* also metric, although halting 
in many places; Tamar, whose Azharot arc metrical 
and resemble Gabirol 's in construction, endeavors to 
find excuse for the halting measure of his predeces- 
sors (Stcinschncidcr, *Tat. Leyden.*’ p. JUb). Isaac 
b. Heiibcn closes bis'^t rojiln s most cle verly with a 
verse from the Hihlt*. greatly to the admiration of 
Al-Harizi. who was himself an adept in the .ingen- 
ious application -of Biblical passages. The same is 
true of the Azharot of Elijah ha-Zaken, wnose Az- 
harot <-oiisist of 17b four-membered strophes with 
al]diabets (backward as well as forward) and fre- 
quent interweaving of names as acrostics. 

That such poems can not possess poetic value is 
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niitin.il: tin* slyle is too still’; ill form it must lw 
didactic; and every deviation or imaginative ll i ltIiI 
P hai red. Their dry enumeration of 1 In- precepts in- 
deed would compel the eliaraeterization which thev 
r< reive from Jair Ihiyyim Baeharach (Hesponsa. 
No. 51. applied to special A/.harot. see below); 
namely, that they read like a chapter from the MKh- 
nah. save th.it their form and a certain choice of r\- 
pp-ssjoii in 1 he earliest altempls remind one that 
they are to he considered as poetical composif inns. 
Fine pa^saiies are nevertheless to tie found in the 
"p' niii- "»• introductory poems <n»Tn£. Poland in 
lie- • -)* *- i 1 1 U‘ Vefses. | he-M* poetical etforis Were n s n 
ally provided hy theanihors of th<* Azharot them 
'••Ives; hut in some rases they have been added hv 
• •! hej-s ; as. for instance, the introduction in (hihirol's 
A/hai'oj. written hy David h. Klea/.ar Pakmlah. 
and the poems introducing the atlirmative and tin* 
::e_'at i ve precepts, respectively, in Kiin 1 1 i s Azharot. 
written hy I.evi h. (Jershon. 

A- was to he expected, these poetical embodiments 
the (lid precepts were at intervals met with the 
'* Hie vinleui remonstrance which greeted the coin 
putation of the number b|:} for the 

Protest precepts. Abraham ibn Ezra r Yesod 
Against Moreh,” gate *2. end) remarks that the 
Azharot. authors of A/.harot in general rosem 
ble a man who .counts the various 
• medicinal herbs enumerated in medical works witb- 
- 'Ut knowing anything of t heir virt ties. .Mainionides 
liso expresses his disapproval (Introduction to Se 
•' ha-Mi/wot but he excuses the authors as be- 
.ii_ poets and not rabbis. Dukes ipiotes from a 
'I.di/or commentary that the Mayetiee sages express 
hein^el ves against the A/.hami nSl-H.nnX because 
\ nioi|v Biblical commands are i herein omitted r Li 
»:tt tnl.lal 1 des Orients.” 1S|J. eol. 714). Moses Hr, | 
dii'i-en ( Mah/.or. ed. Metz. 1*17) gives a list of the 
I'ls omitied ill these Azharot. and supposes 
’hat the author must have written ten sections, of 
whieh two were lost. As early as the Tnsafoi 
^ " m:i s,/ : 1>. B. 14 »//; N*id. .*!()//) attention was drawn 
" ) he tact that Llijah ha-Zaken had n»*t been si 1 11 i - 
' i' ni ly card ul in harmonizing his statements with 
dw J la la kali. Many similar protests might hi* ad- 
duced: but they all did not avail to prevent the in- 
corporation of the A/.harot in the rit- 
In the ualsof all countries, where indeed they 
Liturgy, have maintained their position to this 
day. It was for the Feast of Weeks ! 
'•niecosi) especially, eonnnenioral inir tin* Hevela- j 
that the Azharot were partieulnrlv • 
uiit-nded : and they were recited in the Musaf (Ad- 
' 1 layer oi that day. In some localities — 

i • i •• 1 ». 1 1 1 1 y at a later date, ami in order not to prolong 
du.duh- the morning service— tin* Azharot were rele- 
- :i,, ‘d ,n ; i position either before or after the Minliah 
mtiernoon) Service. When the Sabbath hefoie this 
' * lll,< ' ,0 ,vm * v, ‘ ,1,olv regard. like the so- 

;<.< led ”Dreat Sabbath” immediately before the 
a^Mixi i. Azharot wen* read on it also. Originallv. 

1 rnnrx were read upon the lirst dav of 

t u 1‘ ^iiva) in Italy (Home), (3 recce (Koinaiiia). <3cr- 
m.(n\. _ oland. Lorraine, and pmbablv also in France 
buter these were generally displaced* by the A/.bamt 
Pbn;n nnx. but retained their places in Home and 


Greece, though not in the lirst edition of the Malizor 
Hoi i la uia. In the (lermaii and Polish ritual' i he 
Azharot were postponed until ihe second dav: while 
in France they wa re completely displaced hv the Az- 
h:iVnl ,,f KU i :lU h:i The n S“i:n nr.x is the form 

retained in t he < human and Polish ritual for the tirsi 
da. v "f ,I “‘ lest i val and in the first edition of the 
Malizor Hnmaiiia : in Home only the lirst “Alphabet ” 
is used on the second day. The whole of it was 
there read in former times on the Sabbath before the 
b stixal. bin later on was displaced bv (iabirol’s Az 
j * S:, adia’s eomposii jons are contained in bis 

j “M’ddur ami also in the siddur of Solomon Sigeb 
: iiiosvi. <iabiroFs Azharot were customarily read in 
:• • x P ;ii, i- Ih’ovem-e, Avignon. Palestine, Fez-* Yemen. 

ami to some extern iii Algiers, and are found in the 
j Liiirgyof the second day of the festival in the lirst 
j vilitioii ot ilny.Mahxor Hoiuania. Alhargelonis Az- 
S J\ ar " 1 nre contained in the rituals of (’oiistantine, 

| riemeeii. Tunis. Morocco (for the afternoon service)' 
j Algiers.iind Oran ; those of Kii jah ha-Zaken in France 
and. earlier. in (Set-many. The Azharot of Isaac 
Is. i in h i are set down in the Malizor (‘arpentras (A.m- 
sterdam. 17511) for the afternoon service, as thev 
wen* also in Avignon. Tehelebis Azharot anil 
those of Tamar am! Fgozi are printed in thc.Mal.izor 
Hoinuniu, ami ijmse of Llijah Adetii. sirmigelv 
enough, in the Malizor Cochin (China) fortlie Highlit 
Day ol Solemn Assembly (“Sheinini ‘Azeret "). 

Owing to their condensed style and didactic form, 
it is not to be wondered at that the Azharot required 
commentaries: indeed, some of the later authors 
themselves recognized 1 his need and 
Com- supplied 1 hem; as, for instance. Tamar 
mentaries. and .Joshua Ueiiveniste. Fxplanations 
ol the Azharot are therefore to lie 
i found in such Mahzors as aim at gibing a comiuen- 
| ,; try. and also separately in many varieties, of which 
a few may he mentioned here. Azharot rPL M jn were 
commented upon by Lleazar b. Xathan and Samuel 
h. Kaloirymus. Albargehmi’s Azharot were simi- 
larly dealt with by Moses Muesi (nL M D YL**M and Saul 
ibn Musa lm Kohen rpmvo 2TB). CabiroPs Azlia- 
rot, however, have always been favorite subjects for 
commentation; thus. Moses ibn Tibbon, Isjiac Khnl.ii, 
Isaac b. r I odros. Simon h. Zemach Duran fJJ'pimrtT), 
Joseph lm Lo ez (IJarbaro). Moses Pesanti* or Pisanti 
(TVfiiQ Jacob (Israel) IJagis (fl^SD Saul 

ibn Mu>a ha- Kohen qviWO TTO). Klia Henamozeg, 
and numerous others. Translations, however, are 
rather rare. (On a Persian translation, set* “Jewish 
Quarterly Hev.” x. 51KI. and M. Seligsolm, in u Hevue 
Ft inks Juives.” xliii. 101 ; concerning a Jnd.eo Span- 
ish translation of Oabirol’s Azharot and Shabbethai 
Wiia’s nriT. compare M. Oreenbaiim, “Jud.- 
Span. ( ‘iirestoinat hi(*,*‘ pj>. J7. 100.) Many connnen- 
t .-tries cm the Azharot of Klia ha Zaken are extant in 
manuscript form. 

Besides the above-mentioned Azharot there are a 
iiuiuImt of poetical elaborations of the 
Later stum* material, which, however, arc not 
Elabora- called Azharot, nor are they ineorpo- 
tions. rated in any ritual. Sonic of them at'e 
older than many of the later A/.harot 
proper. The following may be enumerated in alpha* 
hetind order- pH by Jekuthicl Sitsskind; 
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-rmnr.. i»y .Maun* '* Hayyot: omns t. i»y 

A lua ham Gahhai Nidr*». m*"V. by Sains.." *'• 
Samuel Yi m-li.dmi : m'.n 1H2- by David b. Solo 
in* ill Wilal: r.T.n "\T\Z- hy M. .1. Stern: nszjnn fTO- 
by Nnali Hayyiiu Z.-bi B.-ilm: D;n£. hy Fri 

Pb.rlms \i. A’ryih L..h < 1 Indian ?): nV^!D 'TL**. by 
.Jonathan Eybi -rhiitz. .T:^ mr. hy M'n-nIi. M<»r 
<|<r-ii Mcio D; D'*2L“n 1 »y Jarnli 1>. Siicshel : 

crjnnn nr?2 ;nn. hy M 1 INIS 1). Abraham Mat: 

I Urt In-nnon* a ) ». »«*an hy l In- young*-r Gcr-honi lb-fez. 
in wliirli In- r«cii«d tli«* precepts in .Maiiimnides* 
cumin-rat imi (in tin* lir-1 <-ilitinii of tin- Q'lnn V). 

In addition to Azhar<»t which treat of all tin* pre- 
cepts. tin iv arnsr in tin- Middle Ages ;i species of 
A/hafot which imilinid themselves to only one pro 
oopt in ali it'' ilotail-. or to a ohain ot precepts refer 
i‘i ii it t*» our sohjoot. Tlioy won* in- 
Special undid for i. oiial on tho groat Snhhatli 
Azharot. liof.nv I'a-sovcr. or on tin* Sahhalh 
iiimn-diali-lv hoforo one of tho othor 
festivals. anil on -iniilar ncca-inns. Tlioy aooonl 
in irly dovoto thom^olvo- to tho consideration of tho 
n irulat ions for Pa--ovi-r. of tho precepts concerning 
the shofar, tho tabernacle, tho citron and palm 
branch, the fringes, tin- totillin, and similar matters, 
as well as the regulations for Hauukkah and Piirim. 
This i- not the place to consider the special Azha- 
rot : they belong to the halakic piyyut (see Piyyit). 

Hiin.iotiUAiMiY : hulas. ’/.nr K> inijniss, pp. 43 rt sr</„ 14" it 
M. S:i«*Ii<. in l:«i-<*niM*iif. AT«W»'2. pp. «7 . <«'</.: ).:imis- 

lmtti, *. 1 iniinnh t /».•/•»/#. passim; Zuux. Itilns; iijrm. 

I jili nit iirii* vli i» lit* . pa— im ; Jolliimk. Kniitms TnrUuj . 
Yioimii. 1*>: s.j. HaiiMMsTaiimi. r-va r-'.ns, Lwk. 1st* im- 
print r i * an lln-MiUjijhl. of uio same yean: MnTsi* Blm-ti. /.».< 
Luis, ill li* r. LI. Jnins, v. ’J7 if so/.; A. Neilhaimr. 
Misnlhnm f Lit u ruin*, li.. Ill Jr wish (JuitrtrrlH liirinr, 
v i. tips * t s« ii. 

II. B. 

AZIEL (“God is my strength ”) : A Levite singer 
in the Temple: assistant to Asaph. Homan, and 
Ethan (I (Miron. w. 2"). In I Chrnii. xv. is he is 
called ” .hiaziel.*' The name of the irons Azieli is 
found in I (‘hroii. xxvi. *23. 

.1. .nt. G. B. L. 

AZILUT (jTi5j'YX): Cabalistic term for “emana- 
tion” or "eradiation**: hut philosophical authors 
prefer "shefa* ” or “ hashpa’ah." The word is derived 
from “azal ” in reference to N T uni. xi. 17; and in this 
sense it was taken over into the Gabala front Solomon 
ibn (iabirol’s “ Mokor Hayyiin** (The Fountain of 
Life), which wa< much used by eabalists. The 
theory of emanation, which is conceived as a free act 
of the will of God. endeavors to surmount the difli- 
eithies that attach to the idea of creation in its rela- 
tion to God. These dillieuliies are threefold: (1) 
the act of creation involves a change in the tin 
changeable being of (hid: t2) it is incomprehensible 
how tin* absolutely infinite and perfect being could 
have jirndiu ed such imperfect and finite brings: (3) 
a rniifi" i.r nih/to is difficult to imagine. Tin* simile 
used for the emanation is either tin* soaked sponge 
that emits spontaneously the water it has absorbed, 
•or the gushing spring that overflows, or tlie sunlight 
that sends forth its rays — parts of its own essence — 
everywhere, without losing any portion, however 
iiitiiiitesiinal. of its bring. Since it was the last- 
nann d simile that chiefly occupied and influenced 
the cabalistic writer*. Azilut must properly be 


taken to mean “eradiation ” (compare Zoliar. Ex 
odus Vitro. SM). 

Litiri'ii the expression ** A/.ilut" assumed a mure 
.-perilir meaning, intbieuerd no doubt by the little 
work, “Masi ki t Azilut." Herein for the first time 
G'nlliiwing Isa. xliii. 7: "I have created"; "I haw 
formed": ”1 ha ve made"; VD'L'T- VmY. Vns-Qt. 
the four worlds are distinguished: A/.ilah. Bcriah. 
Yezirah. and Asiyah. But here (no they are trail- 
fi-rn-il to the region of spirits ami angels: In thr 
A/.ilah worhl thr Shrkiliah alone rnli-s: in thr Bi-riah- 
world are t he throne of God and the souls of the ju-t 
under the dominion of Akatriel ("Grown of God “): 
in the Yezirah world are the “holy creatures" 
(hayyot)of E/ekh-l’s vision, and tin* ten classes of 
angels ruled over by Mktatkon; and in the Asi- 
yah world are thr Ofauini. and the angels that com- 
bat evil, governed by Sandalphoii. The Zohar ap 
parent ly d i< 1 not know of this fourfold world : for 
there Azilut is taken to he simply the diieet einana 
lion «*f Gml. in contradistinction to the other emana- 
tions derived from the Sclirnt. 

Moses (Nirdi i vrm ami Is;iae Ltiria (sixteent 1> eui- 
tnrv) wen* the first to introdurc the fourfold world 
as an essential ]»riueiple into cabalistic speculation. 
According to this doctrine the Azilalcworld repre- 
sents the tell Seli ii it: the Beriali -world (world of 
creation) the throne of God. emanating from tin* light 
of flu* Srlirot; tin* Yezirah • world (world of becom- 
ing) the ti n classes of angels, forming the halls for 
the Scfirot ; and the Asiyah world (world of making, 
that is. of form) tin* dillcivut heavens and the mate- 
rial world. In eoiitradistinetion to the Azilah world, 
which constitutes the domain of Hie Scfirot. tin* 
three other worlds are called by the general name 
•• Pirud “ nn'Ln D^y). Later eabalists explain 
“Azilut" (according to Ex. xxiv. 11. and Is;t. x li. 0) 
us inclining ■‘excellence.” so that according to them 
the Azilah-world would mean the most excellent 
or highest world. 

k. I\ B. 

AZMAVETH : 1. The Baiiiumite ; one of the 
thirty hemes of David (II Sam. x.xiii. 31: I (Miron, xi. 
33). His sons joined David at Ziklag(I Chron. x ii. 3). 

2. A Beniamin*; son of Jehoadah (I Gliron. viii. 
3t>, ix. 42). 

3. Son of Adirl. who had c harge of the treasuries 
of King David (I Gliron. xxvii. 25). 

4. A town in Benjamin, whence some* returned 
from captivity along with Zerotihabel (Ezra ii. 24: 
Neh. xii. 23). In Xch. vii. 2S. which corresponds 
to Ezra ii. 24. it is called “ Bet h-azmaveth. ** 

.!. .in. G. B. L. 

AZORES: Group of islands in the Atlantic 
ocean, northwest nf Africa, belonging to Purtugal. 
It was a place of refuge for the .lews expelled from 
that country. At present Pouta Dclgndu. the capi- 
tal of the island of Sao Miguel, Fayal. Tereeii-a. and 
other islands have some .Jewish inhabitants. These 
are engaged in exporting goods. They keep the. Jew- 
ish religious observances, but intermarry with Cath- 
olics. Christian women, when marrying Jews, often 
enter the fold of .Judaism. 

Uuu.inuKAi’iiY : .-!//•/. Zeit. thsjiult. lssu. p. 4*S>. 


M. K. 
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AZOTUS: 1. The equivalent of Asimiin: found 
in i In- A j»t>< rypha (Judith ii. 2* : l Mart-, iv. I etc.) 
;m<l in i hr New Trsianirni (A< is viii. Hi). 

2. Mount of Azotus (I Marr. i\. 1 .A), where Judas 
Mnrrahriis was killed. It is perhaps idrntiral 
with 1. 

s. g. n. l. 

AZOV (TuikDh. Azak): A town in ihe govern- 
iii. ni Ekalcriin»>ki v. Russia. on tin- left hank of 

• in- Dmi. about twenty four miles from lJ.»<tov and 
live inili > from tin* sra. In ancient times it was an 
important luisinos rrntrr. belonging to Greece and 
know ii undiT tin* nanir of “TanaD.” Tin- Pontic 
k i i » i; Milhridales conquered it in 1 la n.r. : in tin- 
: . . 1 1 i t 1 1 rriil u ry of I hr roiiiliioti era it was destroyed 
!>\ tin- Huns; and in thr «-i_tf lit Ii minify it was re- 
built and parsed into tin* possession of the (’liazars. 
In tin 1 twelfth century, when Azov was a store citv 
f..r the trade with Indo China, the Genoese carried 
..ii a considerable t nidc there, at first recognizing the 
s.iu-rekmly of the Polovlzy, whom in the tiiirteeutli 

• eniury they drove out ; and ill 1171 they themselves 
\\< )<• conquered by tin* Turks, who in lbd 7 were for 
a sJinji time subject to the Cossacks. Since 17J<> 
A/."V has .belonged to Russia. 

Jews have livcij in Azov since they began to set- 
' j • * in the Crimea and in the neighboring provinces, 
probably in 1 he first century n.e. In the linn* of 
:h< « liazars they were largely interested in the com- 
•vice ot Azov with Constantinople and Dankov, 
re tin- latter the Russian products were Irans- 
: .-I*, d down tin* Don to Azov, and all imported iner- 

1. 'i ndi-e was forwarded from Azov to Dankov. 

A/ov i< mentioned in an epigraph on the first page 

• I a !*< ntateiieh written in Azak. stating that one 
"iiablii-thai. son of Isaac, during his illness, on the 

•• ■ i: , y ninth of Marhesliwan. 7»0d.*» |I274], pre- 

-•nii'd this Rible (twenty-four bonks) to tin- ** Ka- 
1 .i ? " Synagogue in Kirim” (D. Chwolson, “ Yev- 

• ei'kie Nadpisi, M p. 217, St. Petersburg, 1*S4). 
Aa.'t her epigraph, written on a board in the Karaite 

• > n:m‘"ir„e in Theudosia in 140-1. relates to Isaac, son 

"! and Sarah, daughter of Moses, and to the 

in* *i ln*r of their mother. Kellah of Azak (Azov), who 
" Dive put up this board in the synagogue of tin* 

< "ininnnity of KalTa, tin* community of the Ka- 
niites " (/A. p. 20!)). 

the 2*i. I^S inhabitants in 1S02. about lino were 
Jews, who had a synagogue and a Talmud. Torah. 

I’Uil liiiii: A 1* 1 1 V : h' lit zih hijii t Itch 4 si A Slnvm\ i. St. I»ctcr< 
C'M: ( ;. »;*!•! »:i r.». /-• # 1//| ,Ui | -in, lia Alio 

loini. i ii I \ /■>'<( f, ele., Venice, 17*1 a, jiossitti ; Kostomarov. 

< >< h> rl. I’nrijurli Mnsl.urshom tlnsiiihirstni j«i / IT. t‘//i - 
I 1 ]'- !•» H. St. IVtershurg, 

II. R. 

AZRIEL C‘(Iod is my help”): 1. Father of 

"lie of the men deputed by Jehoiakiin to capture 

IliM <i« I,. ll»* M-rilM- «.f xxxi-i. 

2. chief of one of the familie-s of Manasseli, liv- 
imr «*n the eastern side of tin* Jordan (I ('limn. v. 24). 

3. Father of Jerimoth, the leader of Xaplitali at 
tlie linn- that David nuiubered the people (1 Citron, 
xxvii. PI). 

J - •»«. G. P>. L. 

AZRIEL B. HAYYIM TRABOTTA, See 

Tiiaijotta. 


, AZRIEL (EZRA) BEN MENAHEM (BEN 
SOLOMON): Founder of tin* speculative Cabala, 
and called ** The Saint**: born at. Gerona in lHiu ; 
died in 1 2JS. As to the identity of Azriei and Ezra, 
taken for two brothers by drat/. (“Resell. ” vii. 447 
• f «y.) ;iml Rlocb (Winter and Wiinsehe. “Jud. Lit 
eratur. iii. 2151). compare Jelliuek (“ Beitnige znr 
( i«-si ]iicbte del* Kabbala.” i. 41: I.andauer,** Eit.-Bl." 
vi. ibb; and Michael. “Or ha Ilayyim.” No. 117,1). 
Attracted by tin* mystical .studies that bad begun to 
s l»read in Spain. Azriei went early to soutbern 
France, and became there a pupil of the celebrated 

e. ah.ilist Isaac t lie Rlind. the soli of Abraham of 
PosijuiereS. Eater he left France and traveled all 
over Spain, making propaganda for tin* Cabala. He 
eiideavoied to win tin* philosophers over to his nivs- 
tie views, but did not succeed, as be himself confesses 
in the introduction to his commentary upon tin* Ten 
Scfirot. ** For,” says he. “the philosophers believe in 
nothini: that can Mot be demonstrated logically.” 
He came back disappointed to Gerona. and there 
founded a school in which Nalmianides received 
Azriei sea balist ie hist met ion, as is stated by A lira ham 
Zaciito (*• Ynhasin **). MeYr ilm Gabbai, ibn Yahvir 
(” Shalshelet ha- Kabbalah**), and others (see Griitz, 
Lr.). Azriei wrote a commentary on tin* Ten 
Sefimt in tin* form of questions and answers, fol- 
low in*: therein the speculative method of philosophy 
(edited by X. A. Goldberg. Berlin. 1N7»0). Itstith*. not 
•riven by the editor, was" Ezrat Adoimi “ (s<*(* (Hat/., 

f. <\, followings. Sachs). Ib* also wrote a commen- 
tary on “Shir list -Shirini, 4 * ascribed often to Xalima- 
nides, published under Ids name ( Altona, 1 7<>4). in 
which the (ltd commandments are explained mys- 
tically as based upon the Decalogue. Azriei was, 
further, the author of a commentary on “Sefer Ye?i- 
rah.” entit led “Sefer Itu-MilluTm." which was like- 
wise ascribed to Xabiiiauides. and published under 
bis name in Mantua, 1 710. Resides these la* seems to 
have written a cabalistic commentary on the prayers, 
and a hymn with his name ” Ezra ” as acrostic. His 
system rests chiclly on his Neoplatonic conception 
of Rod ns the ** En Sof." the Endless One, Gabirol’s 
“ En lo Tiklali “ (compare Joel, “Heitra^e znr Ge- 
sehiehte der Rhilosopliie.’’ Appendix, p. 12, “Lewi 
ben Rerson, n 1 Sf,2. 

(Jod. he contends, call be determined only in a 
negative way : what lie is not can alone lie ascer- 
tained: not what He is. All positive 
His attributes bear the stamp of sensual- 
Doctrine of ism. The Rein*; that is the originator 
God. of all thinirs can have no intention, 
desire, thought, word, or action. He 
is infinite; the negation of all negations; the 
Endless. 

After having stated this strange conception of 

Roll. Azriei in vest iwa t »s the relation of this En-Sof 
Tlivr miivvnH:. i ti«-- miivvrw t 

from nothing? Xo. Aristotle is perfectly right in 
saying that nothing can proceed from nothing. 
Moreover, creation implies a decrease in the Creator's 
essence through subtraction, and that can not be 
predicated of the En Sof. Xor can the universe 
have existed eternally, as Aristotle asserts, because 
nothing is eternal save God. Accordingly, the Pla- 
tonic idea of a primary matter is not acceptable 
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< itli<‘i\ Azriel. ii» » »i« D t t** ->»1 vc tin* problem ««f 
e-nation. has recoin'"*- 1 < ■ 1 1 1 > ■ the ory ot e*ni:inalion. 
whirls hr e|e*ve*lops jis follows; 

Tin* universe. wills ;ill multifarious manifes- 
tation'-. was latent in tin- e em-e nf tin En Si if. in 
whic h, in il with^Tainlini! it" infinite varie ty, it feiniicd 
an :il »<» >ln1«* unit, jiM lik» - tin- various sparks and 
r»»lni> that proceed from t in- *<n» and indivisible llnnie- 
pote ntial in tin* r*»al. T"li»* art of creation di«l m»1 
r« »n *'i"t in produc ing an absolutely new thiny: it 
was ni»’ivly a transformation of potential existence 
into ivali/rd e*\Me*ne*e*. Thus then* was n-ally no 
creation. hut an rlllnx (see- Azii.I'T). The* e-lllu- 
rinr win c lh rt iiat»-d i Ii r« »n irli siu crwvr irnichtinns 
from the inlelleei ual world to the mate rial, from the- 
inde tinite* to the* de finite*. This mate-rial world. he-inir 
limited and lie >1 pclTe-i't. Could Hot prex-ecd directly 
from tin* En s«*f: ne ither cmiM it he* f n« 1 < *] m * i i« ie *i 1 1 
of Him: for ill that e*a<e* He Would he imperfect. 
There* must have been. thi-pcfniv. iutermediaries be*- 


AZRIEL B. MOSES HA-LEVI. S e* Ahiki 
na/.i. Azimhl n. Musics Lkvi. 

AZRIEL BEN MOSES MESHEL, OE WIL- 
NA: Oramiiiarian ; live*<l at tin* «*n«l of tin* seven 
te e-nth and at the* be-yinniiiy nf the* ciyhle-e-ntli cen- 
tury. About 1 TOO lie* le ft his native* town. W'ilna. 
ami settled with his family at Frank fort --ecu the-- 
Main. r rin*re he* puhli-lie d. in 17<M. in eollahoration 
w iili his son Elijah, a prayer -hook entitled ~ De re k 
Sink ha S.-uhli ” < 'Fin* Way ed’ the* Plant nf the* Fie ld ; 
He-n. ii. 5). areorefini: to the me thod of Sli.-ibbcih.-ei 
i Seder ed Przemysl. with a eommentarv. "Mikra 
Koelesh ” (Holy He-aediny). eontainiiii; ihe rules for 
piine-tuatieeii and n-adiiur. A seeemd edition of thi- 
juaye*r hook, with a ( 0 * 1111:111 in! renlm-iimi. ivfuiiny 
tin* erit ieisms of Se »lnme »n Hanau on the* first edition, 
was published by Azriel at Berlin in 171J, and a 
third at Wilbehiisdorf in 17'21. 

lb* published also: - Pilpnla Barilla ” (Keen Di<- 
cns>ioiis). novella* on lbe order Xezikin hv Yom-Tnh 


tween tlie* En Sof ;i ii* 1 tin* material world: ami these* 
interim-diaries were* the'IVii Sefired. 'riie* first Setirah 
was latent ill tin* En Sof .-i*h a dynauiie foree; lhe*ii 
tie* s< *i e ni< 1 Setirah emanated as a substratum for tin* 
iiite*lleel Ual worhl; afte-rward t be other Sefirot eina- 


Lipu'iann Heller; and ~ Ma'amad«>t.“ lvnilaiioiisafter 
the ivadiny of the* Psalms, by Meaahem Lon/.aiio. 
with aeldiliotis of his own. 

1*11(1. ic »eu:.\ I* 1 1 Y : Fiie*im, Kirifuh X* '• nuniuh. j>. pci. 

T. 1. P,K. 


nateel. forminy tin* moral, the* material, and the* nat- 
ural worlds. - But this faet of emanation clues nut 
imply a p/vex e»r a or a yraelati«»n in the 

En Sof— a eantlle. the* tlanie* of which is eapable of 
iynitiny an inde-tinite uuniher of liyhts. although, 
in if ‘•elf. it i< a unit. Tie* Sefirot. m-e-onliny to their 
nature*, are* divided) into thre e* yroiips: the* threesu- 
pe*iior forminy the* world of thoiiyht. the next three- 
the world of soul, tin* !a«d four the worhl of corpo- 
reality. They all depend upon one another, heiny 
unit eel like* links to the* first one. Each of them has 
a positive ami a passive*' ijuality — emaiiatiuy and re- 
eeiviny. The first Se tirah is called by Azriel not 
Keter. as tin* later eaba lists call it. hut Bum Yla'alab. 
Hratz it.?.) thinks that Azriel meant by that term 
Ihn HahiroFs •* Will ~ Hcfez”) — the* iiiyhcst dy- 

Iianiie* force ol the* De ify. Indeed. AzrieFs colitclil- 
1 loi-ury. Jacob hen Slte shet. called the lirst Setirah 
Ba/oii ("Will"). The seceuiel am) third Setirah 
were* Ilokmah and Binali; the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth. He'scil. l’abael. and Tiferet: tin* seve*utlt. 
ciyhth. and ninth. Ne-zab. Ilod. and Yesod ‘Olam: 
and the* te*utli. Zcdck. These Tell Sefirot Were* jmt 
by Azrie l into correspondence t<* the* te*u parts of the 
human organism ami to the tenditTerent refraelioiis 
of liyht. 

The* whole system, with tin* exception of the 
theory of flu* Si-liroi. is de rived from Ihn Cabind's I 
“ Mekor Ilayyim.” whic h Azriel imitated, even as to 
its form, in arranyiny his coiium-mary upon the Ten 
Se firot. by pntthiy it into <piestions and answers as 
< lahiml did. Azriel. however, bad the merit of 

-:ilT. inliiiir smiic iriii«I:ui<*«* in the lahvrint h <»f mvsti- 
cHin. 

imu.!e>e;K.\i*nv : J«*:iin.-k. B> ifra.j. znr Ctsrh th r 
i. *'»1 eWi. ii. :{-_i ; Khie nj.iei-. /#/, Hul u it j.t Ihhij th r Kinnuo- 
hit in //# /• K'lfflmht ini’ l In izt huh ii .luhrhiunh rt m 
!•]>. e / st e/.: ( i i:il /. i ii >»7i. ih r J n<h n. \ ii. 4 IT I.V* ; I.;m«l;nit*r. 

ill Lib rill Iirhluti ill « t Hunts. Vi. I'.*;; Mver. Iltlhhiilnh. 
t*l». •>! 1 1 sit /. ; Sle*iii^ tm» i,I.-i. r,it. /f.»//. «-.»!. 7.V.; M i«*li:i<*l' i 
My Ihi-Humiiin. N<*. !1'*1 : !’.l*«li. />/» ./ fe //-, //, Mi^til, uiu) 
I\iihluihih, in W int**i* ;in*l \\ iin>»-ln*. J Utl. Lift nttur, iii. *J»»1 1 

K. 


AZRIEL B. YEHIEL ASCOLI. Set* Ttt.\- 
ta >rr.\ Family. 

AZRIKAM : 1. Ance stor e»f a Levile residing 
in Jerusalem in the* time of Nelu iniali (Ne-li. xi la 
-- 1 ('liron. ix. M). 

2. Sou of Neariah. oecnrriny m the list of the de- 
scendants of David (I (‘In-on. iii. 2o). 

3. Son ed‘ Azel in the* yeiiealoyieal list of Be ii- 
jamin. descended from Saul (1 Citron, viii. ijs — 
ix. 4-1). 

4. (fovenmr ed* tin* palan* under Aliaz, kiny 
of Judah: he* was killed by Zicliri. an Epbniiunte 
(II Chroii. xx viii. 7). 

j. *»»‘‘. a. b. l. 

AZUBAH ; 1. Datiyhtcr of Shillii and mother 
| of .Jclioshaphat. kiny of .Judah (I Kinys xxii. 4*2 = 
II ( 'broil, xx. :>1). 

2. AYife of Caleb, the son of Ile/.ron (I Chrou. ii. 
IS. ID). 

J. *»K. 0. B. L. 

AZUBIB, JOSEPH B. NEHORAI; Rabbi at 
Alyie-rs: died at Hilda. Alyeria. January. 1704. At 
mi early aye he* assisted his father in his duties e*is 
rabbi of Algiers; and at the death of the latter sue- 
ee-eded him. He published a work under the title 
" A amiiii Ahaelim ” (Some Days), eoiitaiuiiiy sermons 
b»r all tile leasts; pfe<*eded by a preface written by 
the bibliographer Azulai ( Leyhoni. 1700). Azubib 
siyileel e»m* of the a]>]>i*oliat ions altaclieel to the* Work 
’* Be-rit Abraham” of Abraham licit Raphael Jacob 
Bnsh’arah. Lcylmrn. 1701. 

Hi ]c].](i(;i:.\i’ii v * I*l« wb. #/>.< _i 

<‘frrcr r p r> > fermTtfrr* rr # iff^ p, 

I. Hit. 

AZUBIB, NEHORAI B. SAADIA: Rabbi 
at Alyirrs; died Oeiober. 17S5. He- composed sev- 
eral pRLVers for tile anniversary instituted by the* 
t-uimiiiiiiiiy in eomuieuioratioii of the repulse* of 
<> Reilly s ex pe-ditioii ayainst Alyie-rs in 1 7 ?•*>. Some* 
Arabic poems of In’s tiynre in the collection “Shibhe 


1. Bit 
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Kit ■him “ (< PraFo). p. IT", i n il»li^h.Ml at Oran. ; 

\/.nl»il» \vmii* al>*> a short commentary mi tin* ** Kcr- | 
Hr, lion o!‘ hymns contained in tin* ritual 
of A I Li i« ami published at Leghorn. Azubib was J 

celebrated for hi- dCinliivslcdin-ss. Arrording to 
L.„ h r llev. Kt. .1 ui vcs." i. Mi the name S'SMK is the 
no - as | 

11, ua !i»ia: vein : / nsrri/tf voi* 7 am uhtir* .< ih .< .t mm n* j 

, */<<• / t‘ i'f " 1 /•/« r, i*i». «>• •>; Sb*io>« lm»*i'b*r. ( 

ii. ,H :?.c. i. JiiV.i. 

I. \\n. 


AZULAI, AZULAY : A family descended from 
>panMi exiles who. a! t«r tin* expulsion of t In* .lows j 
1: ,„ M Spain in 1 li»‘L settled iir tin* rity of Fez. Mo- J 
I lav vim Joseph David Azulai (see No. -li ! 
, ji , jv< v tin* family tiaun* from tin* initials of tin* JI«* [ 
i . • . a \v.»rds i.-p'' *6 n^ro rrj'X c’They shall i 
t.-iUr a woman that is a harlot, or profane/* Lev. 
\\; Ti. This derivation, however, is not at all proh- ; 
. ami it Din be presumed that the name refers to 
J, ,< :i lit v in Moroeeo or in Spain. The following 1 
ui in alouieal tree gives tin* principal members of the i 
lamily: J 


(It Abraham 

I 

('.)) Monleeai 

I 

($t At*r:(!i.**ni <<ti»*«l 1*14-1 > 

I 


'.’i l>a;u* l>;nu:tit«*r. iiiarrn**! 

r.eniiunin Z<*i'i 

! I ' 

lsiiah (Abraham Nm**! Zebi, 

.Iti il t::Lh (lint 1 lot > 

e b:i:n* /.••nihiuli Mint 17 'mi 

■ I !.!:*> yim haviit Mint In»7> 


Pamrhi**r. marri**«I 
David Istaci 

i 

(Abraham Isuari. 
•lieil IT^.ti 


: ' ~ “ l 

Abraham It:i|»h»«*l Caiah I):n»>rbt»T, oiarri»*»l 

Abraham Pardo 


iIHiMum-s uh. I>aa»* L«*»mhii ((irainls«*n. >I»*s«*s 

Azulai «di«*d is |i i> Panin, died is>s» 


I 

\ ital M«*s**> X nm-Toli B-mdy (died IsOsi 


David I>aa<* Ka<*h**l !,«»• »n Doris Bella 
Uivimr in 
I.nmion. limn 

1. Abraham Azulai: (I rand fat her of Abraham 
■.No. *J». who speaks of him as having lived in Fez. 

2. Abraham Azulai: Fabulist ie author and i 
e'*ninn i!intor; born in Fez about 1570: died at He- 
hi. >n Nov. t». Kit:}. The expulsion of the Moors 
fh'in Spain brought a giv.it number of tin* exiles to 
Moroeeo. and these newcomers caused a civil war 
h"in whirl i the country in general and the Jews in 
particular sulVend greatly. Abraham Azulai. in 
coiiHMjurncr of t his com lit ion of alTairs. left his home 
tor Palestine and settled in Hebron. Then* he 
wrote a commentary on the Zohar unde r tin* title 

" Kiijath At ha ** (City of Arha; (Jen. xxiii. ‘J). The 
plugin* df K» l'J drove him from his new home; and 
while in (Liza. where In* found refuse, lie wrote his 
eabalist ie work “ l lesed fc-Abrahain ” (Mercy to' 
Abraham: Micah vii. ‘Ju>. It was published after 
tin- author's death bv Mcsludlum Zalman ben Abra- 


ham Ileirak of Donee. in Amsterdam. Kis.l. Another 
edition. published in Snl/baeh in the .suite year, 
seems to In* a reprint, although SteiiiM-lmeider. in 
“Fat. Ii-Mll/* eol. IKK*, think', tin* reverse. Azulai’s 
«*»»muieiitary on the Zohar. ** Z*»l»«»n* llammah “ (Uavs 
of the Sim). w.t> printed in Venice, lliat. He also 
wrote: “Or ha Lehaiiah " (Liulit of the Moon). 
*’ Ma'ass* Ilo'Jieh” (Cunning M ork). and “ Kenaf 
lienauim ** i Peacock's VV in ir ). 

< )f the numerous iii:iiiiim-i i pt - that lie left and that 
were in i lx* bands of his desc endant. Hnyyiin Joseph 
David (No. I). some are '.till extant in various libra- 
ries. Only one was published, a eal»alisti<* eommen- 
tarv»*ii tlieliible. under the t it 1»* *• Ila'ale Peril A lira 
ham** (Abraham's Confederates; see Deli. xiv. Id). 

Wilua. l^Td. His most ]»opu!ar work. “Hosed le- 
Abrahaui/* referred to above, is a cabalistic treatise 
with an introduetion .Tn'JTl p5\i" The ( ’ornerstone *’; 
see Talmud Voma oJA). and is divided into seven 
•• fountains” (see Zeeh. iii. !b. each fountain bein^ 
subdivided into a number of “streams.** The con- 
tents of the work are hardly different from the aver- 
ay r e vatraries found in cabalistic books, as evidenced 
by the followim: specimen from the fifth fountain, 
twenty fourth stream, p. 5M. of the Amsterdam 
edition: 

“on ih»* mystery *>f nie(emji>veti.»sis ;in<l i!.< ilemils .* Ktmiu* 
tlc.lt (i««t will tint subject tin* >. .»ll ef the W fekoil t-> 111- >1V tllilll 
ihree luiumdi-'iis : f*«r it i> written, * L<>, nil t !»*•><• UiiHtrs (bwi 
\v«.rk twice, yea thriee. willi a nr.ni* ‘.I"b xxxiii. :it‘i. Whicli 
meaio. He makes liiui ueiiear twice and lliriee in a limnan in- 
eamaiK-ti : bill tin* fourth time tie i* im-amalnl as a clean 
animat. A lei when a mail «»lTers a so-htlee, (iod will, by mi- 
nteiiloiiv iuterveiiiioii. make him — •*l****t an aiiimai that is an in- 
carnation *>f a human ticiiur. Then will the >aci*illce tie doubly 
|.c..iiiai.!e; in the oiie that olTi*r< it and t«» tic* son! impriM»m*d in 
Hie brute. For with t tl»* smoke of 1 he saeritlee the Sold as'*(‘UdS 
lieavemvard and aiiains it> original purity. Tims is explained 
the invMery involved iii ih»* words. *o Lord, limn pivservest 
man and i*east * 1 2 Ps. xx.w i. T [ It. \ . *»J i. 

Itim.P»;lt vl*ll v : Azulai. Slum fni-iini'.Hm. s.v.: Iteiijacoh. 

opic l»i-S> ftirim. p. i'>;: Kiiisi. Jlihlinlfn cm JmUiivtt. i. r>7 ; 

Michael, or /»m-//m»/«//im. p. 

3. Abraham Azulai, called “tin* illustrious 

eahalist"; Ihibbi and author: horn in the city of 
Morocco; died there about 1TLV He was popularly 
supposed to possess miraculous powers, lie is the 
author of a Hebrew work upon the Fabala, k ’Mik- 
dash Meh*k,“ a commentary upon the Zohar. 
]mfl.io.,i:.\i*JI Y : Azulai. Sin m s.v. 

4. Hay yim Joseph David Azulai : Son of 
Isaac Zerahiah ( No. 7); one of tin* most prolific of 
rabbinic authors in the eighteenth century, and a 
pioneer writeroii the !iFt'»ry of rabbinical literature; 
horn in Jerusalem about 1T'24: died at Leghorn 
March 7*1. isn7. He studied under Isaac 1m Kolieii 
Hapoport, Jonah Nahou. and Hayyim ihn ’Altar. 
While in ireiicral a type of tin* Oriental rabbi of his 
a *re. a strict Talmudist, and a believer in the Cabala, 

bis studious habits and stupendous 
His Early memory awakened in him an interest 

Scholar- in the history of rabbinical literature 
ship. and in its textual criticism. He ae- 
cordinirlv beip.m at an early aire a 
compilation of passages in rabbinical litciaturc in 
wliieb dialectic authors had tried to solve questions 
that were based on cli roll* domical em»rs. This com- 
pilation he called -Q1 D^yn (-Some Oversights”). 
It was never printed. 
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Azulai s scholarship made him s«> famous that in 
1 !•>.> In* was rlinsrii niiHinllah {emissary ). an 
honor hcstnwi-il «>n «oieh hu d only ns were. by their 
lea 1'llillg. wrll tilted to rr| ill »i-ilt the I It »ly Land ill 
Europe. whore tin- people looked upon a Palestinian 
rabbi as a model of learning and JI«* Ira velod 

in this ra parity Through Italy. Franrr. Germany, 
ami Holland. < hi hi** ivtuiii to Pah-stiiif* hr settled in 
Hebron, where hi** aneeM*»r Abraham Azulai (Xo. 2» 
had first settled when he eanie t«» Palestine. Jo- 
seph David Sin/.heiin. in a eulogy on Azulai. states 
that the latter left Pah -Mi lie tliree times on his mis- 
sions. in 17-V>, and I7si. His diary and bis other 
works are, however, not clear «»n this point. In 
!»•>•) he was in Germany. in l»t»l in Egypt. and in 
the year 1773 in TmrX Morocco. and Italy, in whieb 
la! 1 i*r country In* seems to ha\e remained until 1777. 
mitst probably occupied witlrtla* printing of the first 
part of his biographical dictionary, “Slum ha (Jed** 
lim." Leghorn. 177*. and with lii< notes on the Slinl 
han'Aruk, entitled ** Ilirke VmJ," Leghorn. 1774- 
7b. In 1777 he was in Fram e, ami in 177S in Hol- 
land. < hi ( let ober of the latter vear he married, 

in Pisa, his seeond wife. Rachel; bis first wife. Sarah, 
had died in 1773. Noting this event in bis diarv. be 
adds the wish that he may be pr.rmitt<*d to return to 
Palestine. I his wish semis not to have been real- 
ized, At all events lie remained in lx"ln»ni, occii* 
pied with the publication of bis works. 

Azulai s literary activity is • > f an astonishing 
breadth. It embraces every department of rabbin 
iral literature: exegesis, homiletics. «*?isuistr\\ Cab- 
ala. liturgies, and literary history. The last is, as 
lias already been stated, tin* only department in 
which lie was original. A voracious r«*adcr, he noted 
all historical references; and on his travels he visited 
the famous libraries of Italy and France, where he 
examined the Hebrew manuscripts. 

Ilis notes were published in four Imoklrts. com- 
prising two sections, under the titles “Sliciii ha-Gc- 
doliui (The Name of the (treat Ones), eon tain in g 
the names of authors, and “Wa*ad la-IIakainini ** 
(Assembly of the Wise), containing the titles of 
works. They were, however, so unsystematically 
arranged that the mass of farts contained therein 
was ot little value until Isaac Benjacob. in 1S.V2. 
published the work systeinat hr? llv arranged, with 
copious cross-references. This treatise has estab- 
lished lor Azulai a lasting place in ,k*u*ki| litera- 
ture. It contains data that might 
His otherwise have been lost, and it proves 
“Shem ha- theauthorto have had a critical mind. 
Gedolim.” except when touching cabalistic d«»e- 
trim s. By sniiud scientific methods 
lie investigated the ({Ucstion of the genuineness of 
Hashi's commentary to Chronicles or to some Tab 
iHudie treatise (see - Kashi." iu - Sheiu ha Gednlim ’*>. 
XeVert lieless lie lirmly believed that I lay vim Vital 
hail drunk water from Miriam's well, and that this 
fa< t maided him to receive, in less than two years, 
the whole Cabala from the lips of Isaac Luria (see 
“ I.Iayyini \ital." in “Sheni ha Gedolim "). 

I he amount (»f blind superstition found in his 
diary and other works is almost iiicn-dible in a man 
of such admirable critical ability: anil bis liturgical 
Works have greatly helped to make this superstition 


general. 


In bis d’-iry lie notes all flu* cabalistic rec- 


j ipes found by liini in niaiiiiscripts, and gives inanv 
instances of the miraculous eiTeets of 
His Super- his prayers. In his religious attitude 
stition. he i< a strict rigorist. Ib* dismisses 
tin* ipn-tioji of early burial, which he 
! recommends rhietly on the ground of the cabalistic 
doctrine that the delay of burial occasions snlTcring 
; to the i lead, and actually writes: “If it should hup 
poll in oin* case otil of teii thousand that one would 
be buried alive. this would not be the slightest sin; 
t*»r it was so foreordained in order to avoid the evil 
that would result t • » the world from this man or his 
posterity “ HaVyiut Sha'al.”* i. *2-*>). 

Aznlai's exegetieal works are of the same eliarne- 
ter. being tilled u it Ii interpretai ions of numerals and 


j of casuistic methods. Instances of this kind are 
j found on every page of bis •• Hoinat Anak" (Wall 
j Made by a Plumb- Line : Aniosvii. 7) and in biseom- 
, meiitary to the Psalms, entitled “Yosef Tchillot" 
i To Add Praise). Leghorn, 17114. 

Asa writer Azulai was most prolific. Tin* list of 
bis works, compiled by Benjacob, runs to sevmtv- 
one items; but some are named twice, because* they 
have two titles, and some are nnlv 
His Works, small treatises. Still, his activity was 
marvelous. .Tin* veneration bestowed 
upon him by his contemporaries was that given to 
a saint. lie rcpnrtsin his diary that when lie learned 
in Tunis of the death of his first wife, he kept it 
secret, because the people Would have forced him 
to marry at once. Legend.* printed in the appendix 
to his diary, and others found in Walden's ** Slu m 
had Jedoliin be Hadash “ (compare also “ Ma'asch 
Xori." pp. 7-lb, Podgoritza. Isbb), prove* the great 
respect in which be was held. Even to-day a great 
many Oriental and Polish Jews undertake* pilgrim- 
ages to his grave or send letters to be* deposited 
there. 

Azulai left two sons. Abraham and Raphael 
Isaiah (Xo. 1*2). Of the former nothing is known. 
ntiet.iouKM’tiY : complete hiMingrupliiettl list ,»f his works is 
found in the preface- to Heiijumh's edition of Shrni ho - 
fiMioiuii, \\ ilna. 1 n£*. and frequently reprinted ; (‘arnndy, in 
the edition of Sh* hi fut-finlnlhn . Fnmkfoil-on-the-Mnin. 

A I1,1 V 1 * h'wstt Yi>nu l , p. :u*2; Ibizan, Hninu'ahtl 
. I«»4; Walden, Slum ha-dnhilim 

h'-IItvhtsh . IS.ii; and the diary Nn'<mul 7 oh, edited by 
Elijah IJenaniozeirh. Leghorn, Is?!!; Michael, Or /m-Hm/i/im. 
No. N»S. 


«• D. 

5. Isaac Azulai: Noted ca ha list ; lived at He- 
bron in the seventeenth century; son of Abraham 
(Xo. *2). He wrote “Zera* Yizhak ” (The Seeil of 
Isaac), a cabalistic* work, now lost. He died at 
(‘mutant inople. presumably while traveling as an 
emissary for the congregations of the Holy Land. 
Isaac hail t wo sist< rs. < >ne married Benjamin Zebi 
and was the in* d her of Hayyim Abraham Israel 
Zebi. who was rabbi in Hebron (died J 731) and Hie 
author of “Orim Cedi dim” (The Omit Lights)— a 
treatise nil rabbinical law— and of “ Yemin Mosheli ” 
(Tin* Bight Hand of Moses), glosses to the Shulhan 
Aruk ( riu* Hague, 1777). The other became the 
wife of David Isaaei ; and th**ir son, Abraham 
Isaaci (died Jan. 111. 17*20), was an eminent rabbi in 
Jerusalem and the author of res ponsa entitled “ Z<*ra‘ 
Abraham " (Tlie Sei^l Abraham). *2 vols., (‘onstan- 
tinoplc, 173*2, and Smyrna, 1733. 
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I. I'ricl Acosta 

A Hraee A "Hilar 

d. Bel’1 hold Allcrtiiicli 

•I. Lndwi-r Bnmherircr 

a. Tliet tiloii* BenlVy 

H. Judah I*. Benjamin 

T. Ludwijr Borne 

S. Antonio Ferdinand Cnrvajal 

It. I. Adolphe ( ‘milieux 

10. Boiriniiil Dawison 

11. Joseph Dereiilioiirg 
1A K i it; 1 1 1 1 tel Deni. sell 
Id. Benjamin Dismeli. 

Karl of Benconsliehl 
11. Isaac I )‘ Israeli 
la. I)r. David Kiiihorn 
Hi. Dr. Zacharins Frankel 
IT. Dr. .Inlins Flirst 
IS. Dr. Ahrahani (leisrer 
10. Sir Isaac I., (loldsinid 
*J<I. Judah Loeh (Jordon 
dl. Dr. Heinrich Hraei/ 
i»A F. llalevy 
‘-id. Ileinrieh Heine 
21. Sir William Ilerschel 
AY Baron Manriee de llirseh 
;!(*. I.ltishiel har Klhanan 
2T. .Moses Isserles 
OS. Dr. A. Jellinek 


iU Dr. David Kaiifinann 

do. Dr. Kdunrd Lasker 

dl. Ferdinand Lassalle 

dA Dr. Dane Lccscr 

’Jd. Kmnia La /.an is 

dl. Isidore Loci i 

da. Dr. Leopold Low 

dli. .Moses hen Maiinoii (Maiiiionidesi 

dT. Karl Marx 

dS. Menasseh hen Israel 

dd. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 

•10. Moses Mendelssohn 

•II. (tiacomo Meyerbeer 

•I A Solomon Mnlelin 

•Id. Sir Moses Monleliore 

•I I. Solomon Mnnk 

la. Mordeeai M. Noall 

10. Kaeliel 

■IT. Baron Lionel de Rothschild 

•is. Mayer A. Rothschild 

•10. Anton Rnhinsteiii 

ad. Kalman Sehnhnan 

•*»1. Fere/. Sninlenskin 

•W. Benedict de Spinoza 

5d. William Stcinit/ 

al. Dr. Henri Weil 

•*»a. Dr. Isaac M. Wise 

•Mi. Ahrahani Zacnto 

aT. Dr. Leopold Ztm/. 
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0. Isaac Leonini Azulny : I'mlrr ilir uainr 
•• .1 . 1 1 li l.iniiini " i l.i "iiiiii xxn* I In* lamilv nninr of 

hi* mol h< ri In' pnhli*hi <1 in I »«-rli»i in l « !» 1 a Span 
jdi (i iiiiii I y , ’’ I'l I >rliinpii nlr lloui'mlo." mi die titlr- 
pac ul "liirli I" - •l« "*’iil»<'< liini'-t-lf a* " Trai lin' of 
| ‘liiii i -v AiiciMa ami in lln irymiia*iinn of Ihilin." 
||i i* siiil l" liavr iravi-li il n> ITatiHr in ««r«l«’i* in 
*tnd\ ai l hr nitix rr*it y lln -it*. Inn wits rulilinl of hi* 

in ami fiMiinl liini*rir slrnmhd in I’nlin. xvhrre 

In ii*mt'«l I" i hr liarltintr of lairjuairr* I" train a 

!in -I ih I. A/nlay *tih*ripimll\ *r|i|n| ill l."inl"ii. 

w la ir hr inarrinl I hi la I'Tirillaemh-r. a rini*in nl' 
< hiil Kahlii 1 1 1 i*i lull. Hr ilinl in 1 1 in l ritv .Inly 

I I "Hi. 

7. Isaac Zoraliiah Azulai : I 'ailin' nl' l.lavvim 
.ln*i -pli HaviiliN". t». I>ir.| in .lri’iisalt-m .Ian. Hi. 

I ;>m 

8. Isaiah Azulai: Fallin- "f |*aar Xomliiah 
Nii h.-nul iriamll’ai In r nl' llayviiii .losrph D.iviil 

iN". I> Hiril in .Irin-alriii Slnivli .‘I, ITT, 1 . 

0. Mordecni Azulai: Failin' of Ahraliam 

i.Ni- l.i veil in Fez toward ilir mil *»T tin* six- 
t< I mil rrllllll y. 

10. Moses Azulai: Smi of Knpharl Isiiali 
• Nil. I'Ji. Hr rililnl smile of his l’:il llrr'*t rcspo||<a ill 

III n illrrl i< 'll •’7,ihl"ll M "shell " ( |{r||lrllllinillrr nf 
\| i •*! *i, I .i -trlii »rii. l"oii. ami inmlr ail epitome of 
*i'inriir die works of hi*,triamiralhrr. 1 1 ay vim .1" 
*. pli Daviil t\". II. 

11. Nissim Zeraliiah Azulai: Kdiior ami an 
m'latiir 1 1 | Sliahhi lliai ( ’ohm’* “ Slnill.ian lia *j*ali"r " 
'Thr I 'lire Tahir), a I realise oil ilir lii:t roininaml 
an in*. Safnl. |s:irt. Hr prri*linl in ilir rarllnpiakr 
at Salr.l .Ian. I. |s;$T. 

12. Raphael Isaiah Azulai : Kahlii in Anrona. 
wlirir hr iiii ii nhinil |s:»n. Onr of Ill's ilaUtrlili-rs 
iiiaii'inl Ahiahani. *mi or Ilir rniownril rahhi Daviil 
1‘aril": ami her tr r.-ti n I *, *n Mosrs Pardo wax rahhi of 
Alexandria froni |sTi to |ssx. Hr was lliraiillior 
"I a inmihrr of rr*pon*a ami divisions, wliirli ap- 
l , i :i l fil partly iimlrr liir tillr "Tift'l't'l Moslirh " (Tll<* 
S| Irmlor of Most*), ami partly in Ilir "Zikron Mo- 
"lu ll •' of his n.ii Mosrs (No. lit). 

t'.iin iiiiii: \riiY : A/nliii. Sin i,t hn-f«i ifnftin, *».v.; Znliii'i', (Vi/. 

//‘(•i . Ilri/i-l, Mum ni„: lliizall. n,i-Mn',il«l li - 

Sit, Iniiiiili. iy.n : Tin /a imim Ihuir. t.i niitini. Aitjr.. IsnI; 

.llh.l. y.< ('/. i/i .*• .1 i„h iilliiiiii*, Is't'.l, |».»ttl; |ii'ivnli* Millri'i'S. 

t< I).— A. 1\ 

AZZUR in AZUR: 1. Failin' of llaiianiali, a 
lal*r pi’opliri, coiilrinpornry wit It .Icrriniah t.lrr. 
wviii. I). 

2. A Irinh-r w lilt sralril ilir roVi'tiaiU with Xrlic- 
li lia h (Nell. X. IT). 


3. Pallin' of .laa/aiiiali. a prince of til" people dr- 
noinirril l»y l'xi-1* ii-l iK/rk. \i. | it mi/.). 

•i. .it:. C. li. I/. 

‘AZZUT PANIM (C'TC rnlj?. "hra/.ni farnl- 
nr**” i : A Initi npplii i| !•• an inipiitlt-iil prrsou. Thr 
plira*r " 'a/ paiiim " orrin* in Ih-nl. wviii. .ViC'ana 
lion of lii-rcr i'oiiiiI' name "i. anil in l>an. viii. «.S (“a 
hill.tr .of lii-lrr roll III I-Iialirr'' 1. “ Thr hl'.’l/t'll • farril oar 

•ror* lot ii-hrnna. I In- *haim fanil. or I i;i*l i fill, to I ian 
' I'.ili li.’* si \ * II .linlali • Mas. Kallah. ii.. ami ihnirr 
1 1.111*111 nil lo A hoi V. hi: sr Tax lor. "Sax inti* of 
l hr Failin'*." p. !•<» ». "Hr who ha* iio| ’ hn*hrl 
paniin' | ha*hfuhir** or shaiiirlarrilnr**) . of a surely 

liis anir*|o|* not on Moiini Sinai": that i*. hr 

ha* not i hr pun- hi I of tin- .lrxvi*li rarr in him 

i.Nril '.'o</ ; mni pair Mrk.. Vino. II on ” 1 1 is frar 
hr upon your fan- dial yr sin not." Kx. x\. ill), 
t Ilir of till' rliarai-|rl i*l ir* of thr .lr\vi*h proplr. Iir.\t 
lo ili' ir In inti roiiipa**ionalr ami hciirvolriil, is llirir 
f»a*liliilm*s i Yrh. T'.i./i, No «rrairr in*ull ran I lien* 
forr hr inllirinl upon a .Irxv than to rail him ‘"A/, 
/in Faniui," in iliah ri al*o“ A/./.r.* lYinim." ’* Kvrry 
I irirst that shows 'A//nt Paiiim issnrrly a descend' 
ant of tlir*laVrsof |'a*hluir, Ilir soil of luiliirr, Ilir 
prirst who *niotr thr prophrt .Iririnialiaml pin him 
in *iork* |.h r. w. 1 1 : tlirsr *lavrs ha vin.tr inlerinar 
rinl xviili pi-ir*ily lioii*rs"<ly id. 7<iM Accord iiij; to 
li. Klir/rr. li. .lo*hiia. ami l>. Akiha. ail " ’ll/, paiiim " 
l*hamr|i ss pi 1*0111 exposes hilll*rl f lo I hr suspicion 
of hrin.tr i In* oil*prititr of ait inrrsinoiis mai ria.irr or 
of sonir fo| hiihh'ii roinirrlioii (" inaiii/.ri'.'* or ” hrn 
lia iiiddah Ma*. Kallah. ii ). Ail '"a/, paiiim" 
inav hr rallnl “ra*lia’ " (xvirkctl). in arrordalii'r with 
I’rov. \\i. -Jlli "A xvirkrtl mail harilnirih his fan"), 
or hr lialnl. in arronlanrr xviili Krrl. viii. I (xvliii'li, 
with thr rrsnlin.tr "yi'*iniur. M mrans " Ilir hohlm ss of 
hi* fai r rail*rlh him lo hr liatnl “i. All “ ‘a/, pa II ill) *’ 
i* sinrof fallin.tr a virtiin lo sin. ami it is on nrroiinl 
of ”’a//r phaiiim ** illir shainrlrss) in I hr laml dial 
tain is xx itlilirhl. mroiilinti loJrr. iii. 3: Thrrrfnie 
Ilir slioxvrfs liax'r Imi-ii wit hhnhh'll, . . . t hull re- 
fiisrilst III hr ashamed" iTa'nu. 7//). 

At tin* rlo*r of his dally prayers Kahlii .Indiili ha- 
Nasi n snl to >ay: •‘May it In* Thy will. O land our 
Cod and Cod of our failins. to save ns from ' 'a/./.c 
phaiiim ‘ |lhr shiimrlr*s ones) ami from ' ’nzziit 
paiiim* |shaiin lrs*in**|. from an evil man, an evil 
phi true." rir. tiler. |t*/») — a prayer wliirli fuiiittl a 
plan* lit ilir daily iiioriiinjr prayer of lln* (11111111011 
lilurirv. 

a. .*». 



